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i  BeMtral  Fiew  ^  tAt*  Dnrnwrn  <^  the  WMi  and  U9 

BMimmro  ivttk  the  west  of  Asia,  tbe  atideiit  cradle  <if  book 
kistory,  we  have  gone  over  tbe .  wiiele  ef  Aat  great  can*    ux. 
ifaienft  te  Ms  eaaleni  licnits,  whkh  were  mknowa  to  the 
anoieirts.    We  then  embarked  on  tbe  Great  Ocean,  ami 
TisHei  the  wiaierottfl  and  interesting  islands  of  Oceanici^ 
s  part  cf  the  world  entirefly  new,  atid  wbiob  might  be  viewei 
as  an  inniense  arehlpelago  annexed  to  Asia.    Fronting 
Ooeaiiica  on  the  west,  a  vast  petrinsula  goes  oiT  from  the 
body  or   tbe  Asiatic  Ckmtinent.     Tbia   peninsula  fimna 
lilLewioe  one  of  the  great  divistons  of  tbe  world,  and  one 
nUeh  is  particularly  well  characteraed*    Avbica,  on  the 
dsscription  of  which  we  are  now  to  ento*,  will  not  present 
to  as  a  new  and  nnloeked  for  territory,  where  the  Euro- 
pean traveller,  faHing  in  with  a  numerous  succession  of 
ioeble  esrvage  tribes,  gives  to  bis  discoveries  names  borrow- 
ed from  Hie  reccdlectiens  of  his  native  country.    Africa^  Afriei  ut* 
fte  shores  ef  wMck,  our  ships  have  been  for  three  centu-  ^^  ^°^^^ 
ries  in  the  habit  of  coastings  has  been  known  to  history  for 
▼01.  vr.  1 
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5000  years*    Tet,  notwitlistanHing  it<t  anrient  celebrity,  and 
^^^     notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Eunipe,  it  stilU  in  a  great 
***^^"  measure,  eludes  the  examination  of  science.    It  was  from 
the  African  shores  that  the  Egyptian  colonies,  in  the  most 
remote  times,  brought  to  savage  Europe  the  first  germs  of 
civilization.     At  tlie  present  day,  Africa  is  the  latest  por- 
tion of  the  old  world  to  i*eceive  from  the  hands  of  the 
Europeans  the  salutary  yoke  of  legislation  and  of  culture. 
If  Africa  has  remained  so  long  inaccessible  to  the  ambi- 
tion of  conquerors,  to  commercial  enterprise,  and  to  the  cu- 
riosity of  travellers,  we  shall  find,  in  its  physical  forro«  the 
principal  cause  of  its  obscurity.     A  vast  peninsula,  5000 
miles  in  length,  and  nearly  4600  in  breadth,  presents,  in 
an  area  of  nearly   13,430,000  square  miles,  few   long  or 
Semi  mod    easily  navigated  rivers.     Its  harbours  and  roadsteads  sel- 
<"^         dom  afford  a  safe  retreat  for  vessels,  and  no  gulf  or  inland 
sea  opens  the  way  to  the  interior  of  this  mass  of  countries. 
The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  Oceans,  which 
encompass  it  on  the  west,  form  inconsiderable  inequalities 
in  the  line  of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  gulfs  is  improper- 
ly given,  viz.  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  the  south,  and  that  of 
the  Syrtes  in  the  north,  both  held  in  dread  by  navigators. 
The  breadth  of  the  continent,  between  the  bottoms  of  these 
gulfs,  is  still  1800  miles.    The  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Gui- 
nea, indeed,  present  several  mouths  of  rivers  accompanied 
with  islands ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  barbarous  character 
of  the  people,  these  would  be  the  most  accessible  parts  of 
Africa.    To   the  south,  however,   the  continent  resumes 
its  usual  appearance,  and  terminates  in  a  mass  of  land  with- 
out any  deep  windings.    To  the  east  a  number  of  islandsy 
and  some  mouths  of  rivers,  seem  to  promise  a  readier  ac- 
cess.    The  coast  washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  low, 
like  the  opposite  shores  of  Guinea,  but  we  find  only  a  short 
way  in  the  interior  the  formidable -terrace  of  arid  mountains 
which  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent.     In 
tiie  north-east  the  Arabian  Gulf  separates  Africa  from 
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Asia,  without  breaking  the  gloomy  uniformity  of  the  AfH« 

can  coast  "^ 

This  large  continent  has  its  outline  marked  by  four 
great  promontories.     Cape  Serra  i;i  tht'  north  pnijerts  into  riet. 
the  Mediterranean.     Cape  de  Verd  points  duo  i^est  into 
the  American  Sea.     Caiie  Guardafui  i«erpives  the  first  rays 
of  the  rising  sun.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hujie  makes  a  long 
excursion  into  the  southern  hemisphere.     On  three  other 
remarkable  points  Africa  comes  close  up  to  the  rest  of  the 
old   continent     In   the  north-west  the   narrow   Strait  ofsuaicf. 
Gibraltar  divides  it  from  Europe.     In  the  east  Arabia  is 
separated  from  it  by  the  Strait  of  Babel-mandeb.    In  the 
north-east  the  low  sandy  Isthmus  of  Suez  connects  it  with  ittharati 
Asia. 

'  In  some  parts  excessively  parched,  in  others  marshy  or  RWm*. 
flooded^  the  soil  of  Africa  presents  strange  contrasts.  At 
great  mutual  distances  are  some  large  and  b'^neficent  riverSf 
as  the  Nile  in  the  north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in 
the  west  the  Zaire  in  the  south-west,  the  Cuama  on  the 
east  coast;  and,  in  the  centre,  the  mysterious  Niger,  which 
conceals  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used  to  conceal  its  ori* 
gin.  More  frequently  we  find  small  and  short  streams^ 
such  as  all  the  rest  with  the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve, 
almost  all  containing  cataracts  in  their  course,  and  present- 
ing bars  or  sand  banks  at  their  mouths.  In  the  interior, 
and  even  on  the  coast  there  are  great  and  lofty  rocks,  from 
which  no  torrents  proceed ;  and  table-lands  watered  by  no 
streams,  as  the  gi-eat  desert  of  Zahara,  and  others  of  minor 
extent  At  a  greater  distance  are  countries  constantly  im« 
pregnated  with  moisture,  as  those  which  contain  the  lake 
or  marsh  of  Wangara,  and  the  lake  Maravi,  and  some  tem- 
porary lakes  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers.  These 
features  constitute  the  hydrography  of  this  part  of  the 
world. 

When  we  attend  to  the  structure  of  the  mountains,  other  Conffgunt- 
singularities  come  into  view.*    Though  Africa  very  proba-  JjJJJ^^^*^ 

*  See  the  views  of  the  celebrated  M.  Lacepede,  In  the  Annalee  du  Mutf^m- 
mi'at.  Ntt,  vol.  vL  p.  284. 
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VMS    biy  has  nioantainf  high  enough  to  be  covered  with  peren- 
^^^     nial  snow  even  under  the  equator,  that  is,  16,000  feet  ia 
elefation,  it  is,  in  general,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  African 
chains  are  more  distinguished  for  their  breadth  than  for 
their  height     If  they  reach  a  great  elevation,  it  is  by  a  gra- 
dual  rise,  and  in  a  succession  of  terraces.    Perhaps,  we 
should  not  deviate  far  from « truth  if  we  were  to  venture 
the  assertion,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  African  mountaim 
forms  one  great  plateau,  presenting  toward  each  coast  a 
succession  of  terraces.    This  nucleus  of  the  African  conti* 
Dent  seems  to  contain  few  long  and  high  ranges  in  the  in- 
terior, so  that  if  the  sea  were  to  rise  three  or  four  miles 
above  its  present  level,  Africa,  stript  of  all  the  low  lands 
which  line  its  shores,  would  perhaps  appear  almost  a  level 
island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 
/  Mountain      None  of  the  known  chains  of  Africa  are  adverse  to  this 
c  ains.      ^.^^  ^^  .^  surface.    Atlas,  which  lines  neaiiy  the  whole 
of  the  north  coast,  is  a  aeries  of  five  or  six  small  chains, 
^  rising  one  behind  another,  and  including  many  table  lands. 

The  *<  littoral  chain  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or  the  Troglodytic 
Chain,  resembles  Atlas  in  its  calcareous  steeps,  so  im|Mi6- 
ing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  yet  really  of  very  moderate 
height  The  Lupata  Chain,  <«  or  the  Spine  of  the  world,'' 
which' seems  to  reach  (h>m  Cape  Ouardafui  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  a  direction^  not  well  known^  contates  the 
idateauB  of  Adel  and  Mocaranga;  it  terminates  in  the 
south  in  high  and  barren  plains,  called  the  Karros,  and  in 
ateep  mountains  with  flat  summits,  one  of  which  has  re- 
4mived  the  significant  name  of  the  Table  Mountain.  This 
chain  seems  then  to  resemble  the  preceding  two.  The 
rivers  of  Guinea  descend  in  a  series  of  cataracts,  not  in 
long  and  deep  valleys.  It  is  the  usual  character  of  calca- 
itpus  mountains  to  be  formed  into  terraces,  and  such  aeenn 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  Kong  mountains. 
OnUttex-  There  is  just  one  fact  which  may  be  opposed  to  na  with 
jJJJ",^i'*^*«ome  appearance  of  reason.  We  are  told  that  «a  very 
chain.  high  Central  chain  crosses  Africa  from  east  to  west,  begin- 
ning at  Cape  Guardafui  and  ending  about  Cape  Sierra 


Leone :  comprehending  the  Kong  raovntBim  and  flw  book 
Movntains  of  the  Moon#  Mhicb  lie  to  the  soatb  of  Abyssi-  ^^ 
nia/  But  the  extension  thus  given  by  Major  Hennel  to 
the  Moiintaina  of  the  Moon«  would  not  be  inconsistent  with 
fte  views  now  given.  Africa  would  still  be  a  plateao  coin 
mting  of  terraoffl  |  the  plateau  would  only  be  cut  in  two 
by  a  sort  of  wall.  But  we  do  not,  by  any  meana^  admit 
the  existence  of  that  high  central  chain.  It  ia  true  that 
the  nucleus  of  nountains  which  gives  origin  to  the  rivera  . 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  the  Mesurada,  and  the  Joliba  or  Ni-> 
gBT,  gives  off,  among  other  branchesy  one  which  has  an 
essterly  direction,  and  which  partty  separates  the  basin  of 
tbs  Niger  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  This  is  the  chain 
eldM  the  Mountains  of  Kong,  «i  the  southern  declivities 
of  which  rise  the  Rio-Yolta  and  some  other  rivers  of  QnU 
wn»  But  the  karned  Rennel  has  stretched  his  conjectures 
too  far,  in  pretending  to  connect  this  chain  to  that  of  tfas 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  on  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  Ma;^ 
sot  these  mountains  he  lost  in  the  central  platenn  of  souths 
esstem  Africa?  or,  if  they  are  extended  to  the  west,  tiay 
tbey  not  terminate  akoul  Cape  Gonaalvo,  opposite  to  St 
Thomas's  Island  i  The  following  facts  render  tUs  8up»- 
position  T^ry  probablsb. 

At  Darfoor,  tlie  sontb  winds  ar«  the  hottest  and  driealb  i^«««>n<. 
•id  bring  along  with  thsm  clouds  off  dust  This  Aows  elu^Dc«. 
that  there  is  no  high  chain  of  mountains  tinBiedfately  to  the 
souths  near  XHufoor*  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  must 
Is  rsnmvod  farther  to  the  ssmtfi  and  to  the  eastr  and  thi 
south  winds  of  Darfoor  must  sweep  over  n  sandy,  though; 
perhaps,  somewhat  elevated  plain. 

Hie  pnssagoB  off  Ptolensy  andl  Leo  Afticanus^  which 
seem  tu  describe  a  central  chains  prove  nothing.  The 
ftrst  of  tiiese  authom  menfioas  ssveral  detached  mountains 
without  saying  aigr  thing  of  thmr  sxient.  Leo  says  that 
ths  InhabitanCs  of  Wangara  cross  very  high  mountains 
when  they  go  in  search  of  gold  dust  But  the  position 
of  these  mountains  is  not  defined  any  more  than  the 
country  of  Zegzeg,  the  inhabitants  of  which  require  large 
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xoiOK    artificial  fires  to  protect  tliem  from  the  cold,*    Even  Ma- 
^^^    jor  Rennel  thinks  that  the  moantalns  last  referred  to  must 
•    ■         lie  to  the  north  of  the  Niger. 

The  prodigious  numhers  of  slaves  v^hich  come  to  Be- 
nin show  that  there  is  an  open  and  easy  commuDication 
with  the  interior.  The  slaves  of  the  Ibbo  nation  perform 
a  journey  of  seven  montlis  over  forests  and  morasses*!  It 
is  even  probable  tliat,  in  the  sixteenth  century^  the  king  of 
Benin  was  subject  to  the  Icing  of  Ghana,  a  city  situated 
on  the  Niger4  a  circumstance  which  implies  easy  inland 
communications.  Is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  Niger, 
or  some  other  river  from  the  interior,  flows  into  the  most 
easterly  corner  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea?  Such  large  gulfs 
as  tliis  have  generally  some  great  river  falling  into  their 
further  extremity.  The  rivers  which  traverse  Benin  and 
Calabar  seem  to  be  arms  of  some  great  river.  We  are 
indeed  told,  that  this  appearance  of  great  size  is  confined 
to  the  low  lands  immediately  on  the  shore,  but  we  have 
hitherto  no  accounts  from  any  traveller  who  has  ac- 
tually ascended  them,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been 
advanced  and  plausibly  supported,  that  the  Niger  termi- 
nates'here. 
Ifnca'fe'  '^^  principle  whicli  we  have  noir  defended  is  suscep- 
viands^  tible  of  some  Interesting  applications.  If  Africa  is  one 
immonse  flat  mountain,  rising  on  all  its  sides  by  steps  or 
terraces,  we  easily  conceive  that  it  will  not  give  origin  to 
fluch  narrow  pointed  peninsulas,  or  such  long  chains  of  is- 
lands, as  those  by  which  other  continents  are  terminated. 
These  peninsulas  and  chains  of  islands  are  submarine  pro- 
longations of  the  mountain  chains  extended  across  the  con- 
tinents. In  Africa  nothing  similar  ajipears,  excepting  the 
Canary  islands.  The  mountains  lying  parallel  to  the  coast 
have  scarcely  any  submarine  co.tinuation.  A  sea,  clear 
of  islands,  waslies  a  coast  marked  by  an  even,  unnotclied 
line.    The  great  isltnd  of  Madagascar,  on  the  east,  is  not 

•  Lfo  Africanufp  p.  329,  de  la  Traduction  de  Jean  Temporal, 
t  Oldendorp.    Sea  our  account  of  Guinea,  in  the  sequel. 
^  Barroii  ^c*  I,  Ut.  9»  eh*  4, 
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a  prolont^ation  of  the  continent,  but  follows  a  direction    book 
parallel  to  that  of  the  coast  ^^** 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  177""^ 
•ame  principle  makes  its  appearance  in  the  vast  plains  which  table  Uodt. 
ocfupv  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  Some  covered  with 
Band  and  gravel,  with  a  mixture  of  sea  shells,  and  incrusted 
with  crystallizati(ms,  look  like  the  basins  of  evaporated  seas. 
Such  is  the  famous  desert  of  Zahara,  where  the  sands, 
moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  are  said  to  have  some- 
times swallowed  up  entire  tribes.  Others,  of  a  marshy  na- 
ture, and  filled  w  ith  stagnant  lakes,  emit  effluvia  the  most 
destructive  to  human  life,  or  breed  disgusting  reptiles, 
and  formidable  animals  of  huge  size.  Neither  in  the^l^*" 
one  nor  the  other  do  rivers  find  descent  or  outlet  TheyouUett. 
either  terminate  in  lakes,  or  lose  themselves  beneath  the 
sand.  Many  of  the  slender  rivulets  never  unite  to  form 
permanent  currents,  but  disappear  with  the  rainy  season, 
to  which  they  owe  their  origin.  Africa  contains  an  infi- 
nite number  of  thejje  torrents  and  rivers  which  never  reach 
the  sea.  Some  of  thein  have  a  long  course,  and  rival  the 
greatest  rivers  in  the  worlil.  Such  is  the  Niger  or  Joliba, 
unless  it  has  an  outlet,  as  yet  unknown,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea.  After  it  come  the  Bornou  and  the  Kullab ;  the 
Miaselad  in  Nigritia ;  and  the  Djedyd,  in  the  Zab  coun- 
try, belonging  the  Algerine  States.  Many  of  these  ri- 
vers must  form  lakes  or  small  inland  seas,  probably  equal- 
ling the  sea  of  Aral.  The  heat  which  rapidly  dries  up  the 
waters,  the  bibulous  quality  of  the  soil  which  absorbs  them, 
tnd,  still  more,  the  absence  of  great  inequalities,  or  exten- 
Bive  hollows,  prevents  the  African  table  land  from  possess- 
ing another  Caspian  Sea. 

Lake  Maravi  gives  some  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
may  be  a  second  Niger  in  the  interior  of  Eastern  Africa, 

The  other  rivei*s  of  this  continent,  such  as  the  Senegal,  PcriodJcal 
the  Gambia,  the  Zaire,  and  the  Orange  river  on  the  western  o7ib«"riJ. 
shores,  the  Zambeze,  or  Cuama,  and  the  Makadshec  on  ^'*- 
the  east  coasts,  and  lastly  the  Nile,  which  surpasses  the 
others,  and  which  is  the  only  one  that  runs  north  into  the 
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Mediterramaiit  all  possess  a  character  of  reseBtMawca  de- 
pending partly  on  the  climate  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  part- 
*  ly  on  the  structure  of  the  plateaus  in  the  heart  of  Africa* 
One  conspicuous  character  consists  in  the  periodic  swellsy 
hy  which  these  rivers  overflow  the  countries  through  which 
they  pass,  and  pailiciHarly  those  by  which  their  mouths 
are  surrounded.  These  risings  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
floods  of  our  European  streams,  except  in  their  regular 
annual  return,  in  the  large  volume  of  water  which  they  bring 
along  with  them,  and  the  great  quantity  of  mud  which 
they  deposit.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rainy  season,  which, 
over  the  whole  torrid  2one,  is  synchronous  with  the  verti- 
cal position  of  the  sun,  brings  on  almost  continual  drenching 
rains.  The  heavens,  formerly  burning  like  a  flame,  are 
transformed  into  a  great  atmospheric  ocean.  The  copious 
waters  which  they  pour  down  collect  on  the  table  lands 
of  the  interior,  where  they  form  immense  sheets  of  water, 
or  temporary  lakes.  When  these  lakes  have  reached  a  le- 
vel high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  their  basins, 
they  suddenly  send  down  into  the  rivers,  previously  much 
swollen,  an  enormous  volume  of  water,  impregnated  with 
the  soft  earth  over  which  it  has  for  some  time  stagnated. 
Hence  the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  In  the 
rise  of  the  Nile.  Hence  the  abundance  of  fertilizing  slime, 
which  would  not  be  found  so  copious  in  the  waters  off  ri- 
vers which  owed  their  rise  solely  to  the  direct  influence  of 
the  rains.  These  phenomena,  simple  in  their  origin,  onljr 
astonish  persons  who  have  observed  the  effects  without 
tracing  their  cause. 

The  general  climate  of  Africa  is  that  of  the  torrid  zone ; 
more  than  three-fourths  of  this  continent,  (ten  thirte^ntlis 
at  least)  being  situated  betwixt  the  tropics.  The  great 
mass  of  heated  air,  incumbent  on  these  hot  regions  has 
ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern  parts,  situated 
in  the  ^ones  called  temperate,  so  that  the  portions  of  them 
adjoining  the  ti-opics  are  equally  torrid  with  the  regions 
actually  intertropical.  Nothing  really  moderates  the  heat 
find  dryness  of  the  ^ricitii^  climiite,  except  the  anmral 
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ftAmf  tile  AM  breeze6»  and  the  deration  of  the  sttrfkce.    wmm 
These  three  circanstaaces  are  aometimes  anited  in  a  great-     ^'^^ 
«r  degree  under  the  equator  than  in  the  temperate  zunea.  — — 
Snrh  iiarts  of  the  interior  of  Guinea,  Nigritia«  or  AbysKiniay 
aa  Ul  ander  this  description,  enjoy  a  temperature  inacb  ieas 
scoreiiing  and  dry  tlian  the  saady  deserts  on  the  south  of  MtMint 
Atlas,  though  the  last  are  thirty  degrees  from  the  equator. 
It  is  not  impossible  tiiat  in  tiie  centre  of  Africa  there  oiay 
be  lofty  table-lands  like  (hat  of  Quito,  or  ralleys  like  ttM 
Talley  of  Cashmere,  where,  as  in  those  two  happy  rcgisMj 
ipring  lM4ds  an  eternal  reign. 

llierr  is  another  general  cause  which  influents  the  clinmte 
of  Africa  less  than  might  be  expected.  The  greatest  cold 
sf  the  southern  bea»ispliere  is  only  apparent  on  the  aouthem 
shores,  and  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year* 
The  saline  and  arid  character  of  the  lanus  of  the  aouttiera 
extremity  resembles,  in  some  measure,  that  of  the  coasts  of 
Zaam  and  of  Ajan* 

Nowhere  do  the  empire  of  fertility  and  that  of  barren-  Contrast! 
mas  come  into  deser  contact  than  in  Africa.  Some  of  its  ""^  ^""^"^^^ 
knds  owe  tiieir  fertility  lo  high  wooded  mountains  mode- 
nting  the  heat  amd  dryness  of  the  atmoiqphere.  More  fire- 
qamtly  the  fertile  countriea,  bounded  by  Toat  deserta,  form 
Bsrmw  strtpea  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  er  alluvial 
plains  situated  at  their  place  of  exit  Tbeae  last  countries^ 
generally  contained  between  two  brancheaof  tite  river  div^arg^ 
isg  to  Ibrm  n  triangle,  have,  from  their  figure,  received  a 
nasee  taken  flrom  Delta,  the  fonrth  letter  of  the  Gveek  alpha- 
bet, wWeb  i»a  triongleb  The  term  has  been,  by  way  of  eme^ 
nence,  given  to  the  flat  island  formed  by  tiie  Nile  in  Lower 
Egypt.  AnMher  class  of  fertile  lands  owes  its  existence  to 
i^ngs,  which  here  and  there  burst  forth  in  the  midst  of  do- 
eerts.  These  spots  of  ver  An-e  are  called  Odges.  Even  Stro^ 
he  mentions  them,  when  he  says,  « To  the  south  of  Atlas 
lies  a  vast  desert  of  sand  and  stimes^  which,  like  the  spotted 
skin  of  a  panther,  is  here  and  there  diversified  by  oases; 
that  is  to  say,  by  fertile  grounds,  rising  like  islands  in  the 
midst  of  the  ocean," 
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It  is  to  them  contracts  that  Africa  owea  ber  twofold 
^^^*  repotation.  This  land  of  perpetual  thirsty  this  arid  nur- 
*■■— — ~  sery  of  lions,*  as  it  was  called  by  the  ancientSt  was,  at  the 
same  time,  represented  under  the  embleni  of  a  woman 
crowned  with  ears  of  corn«  or  holding  ears  of  com  in  ber 
band.f  Although  the  character  of  high  fertility  beloifga 
fl«iMr«i  especially  to  the  Jfrica  propria  of  the  ancients,  that  is,  the 
niputioo.  P>*^®'*t  state  of  Tunis,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  wherever  moisture  is  conjoined  wifb  beat,  vegeta- 
tion displays  great  vigour  and  magnificence.  The  human 
species  find  abundant  aliment  at  a  very  insignificant  ex- 
pense of  labour.  The  corn  stalks  bend  under  their  load ; 
the  vine  attains  a  colossal  size;  melons  and  pumpkins  ac- 
quire enormous  volume;  millet  and  holcus,  the  grain  which 
is  most  common  over  three-fourths  of  this  continent,  though 
badly  cultivated,  yield  a  return  of  two  hundred  fold;  and 
the  date  tree,  which  is  to  the  African  what  the  cocoa  nut 
and  the  bread  fruit  are  in  Oceanica,  can  withstand  the  fiery 
winds  which  assail  it  from  the  neighbouring  deserts.  The 
forests  of  Mount  Atlas  are  equal  to  the  finest  of  Italy  and 
Spain.  Those  of  the  Cape  boast  of  the  silver  leaved  Fro- 
tea.  and  some  elegant  trees.  In  the  whole  of  Guinea,  Se- 
negambia,  Congo,  Nigritia,  and  the  eastern  coast,  former- 
ly denominated  India,  are  to  be  found  the  same  thick  fo- 
rests as  in  America.  But  in  parts  which  are  marshy  or 
arid,  sandy  or  rocky,  that  is,  in  one  half  of  Africa,  the  na- 
tural vegetation  presents  a  harsh  and  uncouth  physiogno- 
my. Scattered  tufts  of  saline  plants  diversifying  a  plain 
which  has  no  green  sod  to  clothe  its  nakedness, — ^thorny 
shrubs.  Mimosas^  and  Jicadcs^  present  impenetrable  thick- 
ets. EupharbuZf  CacHf  and  arums,  tire  the  eye  with  their 
stiff  and  pointed  forms.  The  enormous  baobab,  and  the 
shapeless  dragon  tree,  are  void  of  grace  and  majesty.  The 
fruit  of  the  tlieobroma,  finding  its  way  outward  through 
Hie  bark  of  the  trunk,  a  bark  of  a  blackened  and  scorched 

•  *«  SUientes  Afros." — Virgil.     I^onum  arida  nuirix." 
t  Bocbart,  Canaan,  I.  ch.  25. 
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appearance,  see ms  aflTerted  by  the  same  power  of  solar  heat 
which  has  impressed  the  most  somhre  hues  on  the  skin  of    ^'^ 
tiie  negro.  — ^i 

The  animal  kingdom  presents  still  greater  variety,  and  Aninwlfti 
more  origitiality*     Africa  iMMsenses  most  of  the  animals  of 
the  old  rimtinent,  and  in  some  Kperies  possesses  the  most 
▼igorous  and   the  most  beautiful  varieties.     Such  are  the 
borae  of  Barbary*  the  Cape  buffalo,  the  Senegal  mule,  and 
the  zebra,  the  pride  of  the  asinine  rare.    The  African  lion  is 
the  only  lion  worthy  of  the  name.     The  elephant  and  the  rhi- 
noceros, though  of  less  colossal  dimensions  than  those  of 
Asia,  have  more  agility,  and  perhaps  more  ferocity:  yet 
the  African  elephant  is  said  to  fly  at  the  sight  of  that  of 
Asia.     Several  very  singular  animal  forms  appear  to  be  pe-  P«cuH«t 
culiar  to  this  part  of  the  world.     The  unwieWy   hippopo-  foimi, 
tamus  inhabits  tiie  south,  ft*om  the  Cape  of  G«>od  Hope,  to 
Egypt,  and  to  Senegal.     The  majestic  giraffe,  the  proto- 
type of  the  Seraphim  which  the  Arabian  mythology  yoked 
In  the  chariot  of  the  lord  of  thunder,  roams  from  the  Ni- 
ger to  the  Orange  River.     The  gazelle,  or  antelope  genus, 
peoples  Africa  with  numerous  species  and  varieties,  some 
lighter  and  handsomrr  than  others,  and  perhaps  all  difii^r- 
ent  from  those  of  the  table-land  of  Asia.     Following  the 
same  principle,  Africa,  filled  with  monstrous  apes  and  dis- 
gusting baboons,  is  probabl>   deficient  in  many  species  of 
monkeys  which  seem  reserved  for  Oceanica  as  the  ourang- 
OQtang;  or  for  America,  as  the  sapajoo.    The  ringed  race 
ef  Africa  is  equally  peculiar.    The  flamingo,  in  his  scarlet 
robe,  the  paroquet,  clad  in  emerald  and  sapphire  hues,  the 
tigretta,  of  elegant  plumage,  might  have  irapai*ted  suflicient 
irterest  to  the  descriptive  pen  of  Vaillant,  though  he  had 
added  no   imaginary   birds.     The  ostrich  is   peculiar  to 
Africa,  as  the  cassowary  is  to  Oceanica,  and  the  rhea.  or 
tooyoo.  to  South  America;  but,  among  the  walking  birds, 
or  those  which  have  no  true  wings,  that  of  Africa  is  the 
largest  and  most  perfect.     We  reserve  for  our  special  de- 
lineations other  researches,  which  will    confirm  the  old 
ftdage,  <<that  Africa  was  always  furnishing  natural  his^ 
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iiory  ^fli  Mine  new  mimal  ;*'-— teflearcheft  wkieh  will  f^^e 
MX*     a  probability  to  the  existence  of  flome  extraordinary  ni- 
^""""^  mala,  celebrated  in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity,  while  mo- 
dern criticiflDif  perliapo  too  eeeptical,  bos  asBigned  them  a 
place  ainong  the  creations  of  foble* 

The  inconveniences  and  calamities  occaaioBed  by  Tono- 
Mous  or  voractoas  reptile^  are  not  pecaliar  to  Africa; 
the  whole  torrid  aone  bas  its  serpents,  its  scorpionSy  its 
4focediles«  or  other  equivalent  species*  Bat  nowhera  else, 
ttceft  In  New  HeUaad,  do  the  termites  baild  so  maay  de- 
atmetlTe  nests^  The  awarns  of  locasta  of  4sia  are  much 
leas  thick  aad  extensive  than  tliose  of  Africa,  where  whole 
tribes  of  men  use  them  as  foo4» 

To  oonclade  onr  pictare^  we  find  the  haman  qiecica  in 
«his  part  of  the  world  eocbibited  in  a  new  Ugbt.  The 
Khu^  African  seen  ta  fbrn  three  races  which  have  long  been 
tieuinu:w.dMiti«ct.  The  Moors  are  a  handsome  race,  resembling  in 
atatare,  physiognomy,  and  bair,  the  best  formed  nations 
of  JSm'ope  aad  Western  Asia,  though  darkened  by  the 
aulaeiice  of  cUmate^  To  this  race  belong  the  Berbora  or 
Kabyls^  and  the  other  vemains  of  the  ancient  Namidiaas 
and  Gtotul««  They  bear  a  great  similarity  to  the  Ara- 
biaM^  from  whom  they  received  ia  the  seventh  contury 
Bomereos  eoloaieoi  The  Copts,  Nubians^  and  Abyssiaiaas, 
eannot  well  be  considered  as  originally  a  distinct  raoB^ 
being  prdbably  apruag  from  a  mixture  of  Aaiatio  and  Af- 
viean  nationa.  The  second  race  is  that  of  the  Kegroes^ 
whose  general  characterietica  are  univorsi^y  knowiib  It 
occupies  all  the  ceatrc^  and  all  the  weat  from  Senegal  to 
Gi^  Negrofl^  and  has  found  its  way  into  Nubia  and  Egypt 
The  third  race  ia  that  of  the  Caffrea,  which  oociyiaa  all 
the  east  coast,  diatiagaished  from  the  negroes  by  a  less 
obtase  facial  aagle,  a  convex  fbreheadt  and  a  high  noae; 
bat  approsrhiag  to  it  ia  the  thick  Ups,  the  curled  ami  al- 
most woolly  haifv  aad  a  complexion  varying  from  a  ydlow 
brown  to  a  sbiniag  black* 

Besides  these  grsal  races,  Africa  contains  soma  tribea  of 
a  diaracter  %aitB  pec«liar»  which  the;  derive  either  iram 
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some  uiilmowii  originalf  or  fron  the  infmniw  of  climftto. 

.The  Hottentots  are  the  iBoat  ooaspicwius  examplet  but  w«     ^'^b 

shall  find  some  othere  in  the  course  of  e«r  paHioular  de-  "■ 

itUs. 

The  languages  of  Africa  Must,  according  to  M,  dsLanguagft 
Seelzen,  amount  to  100  or  150.  They  diffipr  from  one"^^^"''^ 
aaotber  in  a  most  striking  manner,  and  have  so  few  (ea» 
Ives  of  mutual  resemblance,  that  the  attempts  made  t» 
dissify  diem  hate  proved  fruitless.  The  Berber  language 
km  indeed  bemi  found  to  prevail  from  Morocco  to  Egypt 
The  three  negro  languages  of  Mandtngo  on  the  upper  86- 
aqpd,  of  Amina  on  the  Gold  coast,  of  Congo  on  the  Con* 
gs  coast,  seem  to  be  extensively  dtftised :  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of.  the  Calk^e  Bejooanas.  But  the  general 
character  of  Africa  in  this  respect  is  still  that  of  a  mufti-* 
tods  sf  confined  idioms  wliich  seem  to  comprehend  many 
wands  scarcely  articulate,  soase  that  are  very  strange^ 
mmetimes  bowlings,  sometimes  hisses,  contrived  in  imita« 
taeti  of  the  cries  of  animals,  or  intended  as  wmtohwords,  to 
distinguiflli  hostile  tribes  from  one-  another.  This  ftict  peiw 
pleies  those  who  consider  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  m 
dmionslrated  historic  truth ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  itt 
Africa  and  evwy  where  else,  true  history,  going  back  to  tho 
Mst  remote  times,  finds  the  human  species,  like  the  plants 
md  ammaia,  dissaminated  over  the  surface  of  the  globe^ 
and  divided  into  numberless  small  tribes  or  families,  eaek 
flpmking  a  peculiar  idiom,  imperfect  and  often  aingularijr 
dtstortod.  The  artificial  combination  of  these  primit}vn 
jaigsns  has  given  origin  to  the  regular  languages  wliidi 
imbably  began  with  the  formation  of  cities. 

Civilisation,  which  has  furnished  man  with  abstract  and  Progren  of 
general  ideas,  has  followed  in  Africa  a  singular  pi^res^ ''*'^''''^'' 
dictated  by  the  cKmate  and  by  the  character  ^  the  most 
nawroas  indigenous  race.    This  progress  may  be  distr^ 
kuM  into  the  fellowuig  epocha. 

Living  ia  abundance,  bat  sepamted  from  one  another  by  PrimiUve 
^rts;   surrounded  by  copious  and  excellent   food    of'^^^' 
Cutaneous  growth,  but  enconntemg  prodigious  obstacles 
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in  all  thrir  attempts  at  artificial  culture ;  enjoying  a  cli- 
£ix«     mate  which  required  no  clothing  to  protect  them  from  cold^ 

^  nor  cover  to  shelter  thera  from  rain,  the  Negro  (called  ihe 

Ethiopian  hy  the  ancientfl,)  and  pn>bahly  also  the  Caffret 
or  Troglodyte,  never  felt  that  stimulus  of  necessity  whjch 
creates  industry  and  reflection.  Enjoying  a  wild  happi- 
ness of  condition,  they  satisfied  the  demands  of  sense,  and 
scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an  intellectual  world. 
But  they  felt  the  presence  of  an  invisible  pc»wen  They 
looked  for  its  residence  in  the  tree  which  ga^e  them  food, 
in  the  rock  which  shaded  them,  in  the  serpent  which  they 
dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkeys  and  parrots  which  flit- 
ted around  them.  Some  believed  that  a  piece  of  wood,  or 
a  polished  stone,  was  the  seat  of  a  supernatural  power; 
they  were  delighted  to  think  that  their  deities  could  be 
carried  along  with  them  in  all  their  motions.     This  sys- 

FeUehitm.  |eni,  which  is  called /fftcAMin,  and  which  is  the  rudest  form 
of  pantheism^  seems  common  to  every  climate  and  to  every 
race :  but  it  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  in 
Africa,  and  especially  among  the  negroes.*  These  super- 
stitions were  mei-ely  ridiculous.  Vengeance  and  brutality, 
however,  gave  birth  to  others  of  a  horrible  and  atrocioas 
nature.  The  prisoner  of  war  from  an  adjoining  tribe  was 
sacrificed  on  the  tombs  of  those  against  whom  he  had 
fought.  Believing  in  the  necessary  connection  between 
moral  powers  and  visible  objerts,  these  barbarians  were 
persuaded  that  by  devouring  the  bodies  of  their  enemie8» 
they  became  imbued  with  the  courage  of  the  deceased. 
Cannibalism,  arising  from  the  rites  of  the  hideous  altar, 
and  at  firat  limited  to  these  rites,  was  soon  converted  into 
a  capricious  taste — a  demand  of  luxurious  appetite.  Van- 
quished tribes  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  re- 
duced to  slavery,  instead  of  being  devoured;  but  their 
masters  sold  their  persons  like  cattle.  In  the  meantime, 
the  Berbers  or  Moors,  proud  of  a  little  superiority  over 
these  degraded  beings,  hunted  them  down  like  wild  beasts^ 

*  Bee  afterwards  our  account  of  Nigritla. 
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and  wrought  them  like  doineRtic  animals.  Socb  may  be  book 
considered  as^he  laimitive  state  ut*  tue  Africansy  and  it  ^'^ 
still  in  some  measure  »iibsists«  ^ 

Afterwards  ramc  some  beneficent  impostors,  who  altered  Theocim- 
the  face  of  things.  Several  dynasties  of  royal  high  priests  roe,  Tb«* 
erertfd  temples  at  Meroe,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Memphis,  ^•j*** 
which  became  the  asyla  of  i>eare«  the  focus  of  arts«  and  the  ' 
resort  of  trade.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curiosity,  and 
enslaved  by  superstition,  bowed  down  before  the  statue 
of  a  god  with  a  dog's  head,  or  the  beak  of  a  bird,  e>m* 
blems  which  formed  improvements  on  his  rude  amulet 
At  the  command  of  the  servants  of  the  gods,  a  multitude 
which  scarcely  possessed  cabins  of  palm  trunks  for  tliem- 
selves,  cut  the  granite  into  columns,  carved  hieroglyphics 
on  the  porphyry  rocks,  and  by  persever^ig  labour  complet- 
ed raonaments  which  stood  undecayed  for  ages.  Nor 
were  works  of  utility  neglected.  The  sacred  water  of  the 
Nile,  confined  by  dykes,  and  distributed  by  canals,  fertilized 
the  plains  which  had  previously  been  overrun  with  reeds 
and  rushes.  Caravans,  protected  by  the  name  of  the  dei« 
ties,  ascended  the  Nile,  and  penetrated  to  the  remote  val- 
leys of  Ethiopia,  collecting  gold  and  ivory,  spreading 
every  where  the  germs  of  new  religions,  new  laws,  and  new 
manners. 

At  Memphis,  Thebes,  and  Meroe,  the  caste  of  warriors  intemai 
rebelled  against  the  pontiffs.  The  gentle  iUusi«ms  of  theo-^^E^^ 
cracy  were  succeeded  by  revolutions,  wars,  and  agitations, 
at  the  despotic  court  of  the  Pharaohs.  Notwithstanding 
events  of  this  kind,  Egypt  long  continued  a  great  and 
flourishing  empire,  but  was  less  fortunate  as  to  any  influ- 
ence on  the  civilisation  of  the  rest  of  Africa. 

Carthage  had  founded  another  empire  in  the  west.  HerTheCmr* 
hardy  sailors,  and  her  enterprizing  merchants,  reached  as'  H>n^B*< 
far  as  Cape  Blanco  by  sea,  and  her  inland  travellers  reach- 
ed the  Niger  by  land ;  but  the  only  means  which  they  pos- 
•essed  for  subjugating  nations  were  their  armed  force,  and 
the  attractions  of  certain  articles  of  commerce.  Intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  Barbary,  or  Moorish  people,  whose 


>MK    (mlenti  for  war  tbej  broogiit  into  acttfily  by  raising  anrnig 
^^"^     them  ligbt  troops  for  their  own  ae rvice»  thejr  easerctaed  omij 
an   indirect  influence  on  the  Ethiopians  or  the  negroes* 
This  race  of  men,  left  to  themaelvaa,  cosined  their  raer- 
tiona  to  the  picking  op  of  such  aionpie  aliments  as  the  eaHii 
aiforded  rea^  prepared.    The  government  of  petty  des- 
potic patriarchs  gave  place  to  nKM*e  extended  awinarchaes. 
In  the  mysterious  associations  of  Giii«ea,  the  spirit  of  the 
priests  of  Meroe  was  seen  to  revive.    The  most  essestial 
change  which  the  civil  constitution  of  Africa  nnderwrntt 
was  the  distinction  established  between  ffeennett  and  slaves. 
That  distinction  existed  among  the  Greeks  and  the  iW* 
mass  'with  features  eqaally  odious  and    inhitmaa  os  in 
Africa.    Butt  wliile  Christianity  aboltahed  it  in  Europey  m 
Africa  it  has  been  nefpetiiated. 
Th«  Ro;        Beyond  the  limits  of  their  ows  empire,  the  RomaiM  ha4 
BO  direct  relatioM  with  any  people  except  the  inhuhitantB 
of  Feaun  and  of  Niihia»  aadp  ai  a  very  late  period^  with 
Chrittian-  Ahyssinia»  or  the  kiagdom  of  Asium.    Nor  did  Christian* 
''^'  ity  succeed  im  shedding  her  light  on  the  west,  the  cenlm^ 

awl  the  south  of  Africa.  Her  benefits,  which  were  spread 
over  the  noKb,  disappeared  under  the  efiects  af  disastrous 
wars.  To  Mahometaaism  was  reserved  the  task  of  effect- 
The  Arabs  ing  a  change  in  African  civilization.  The  fanatic  Arah^ 
neuuiMmr  "counted  oa  the  active  dromedary,  or  embarked  ia  light 
vessels,  flew  to  plant  the  standard  of  bis  prophet  oa  the 
beaks  of  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  sheres  of  Sobla.  Never 
did  a  people  possess  a  anion  of  qualities  better  adapted  Cor 
conquering  and  preserving  the  empire  of  Africa.  Among 
the  Mauritanians  and  Numidiaas  they  found  brotheia  aad 
natural  friends ;  an  identity  oi  manners^  food,  aa4  a  genial 
clknate.  The  fanatic  mussulman  spirit  aatonialied  and  aub- 
dued  tfie  ardent  imaginations  of  the  Africans ;  the  simpli- 
city  of  the  creed  suited  their  limited  intellect,  and  easily 
connected  itself  with  the  superstition  of  feticUsm,  and  tbo 
ideas  which  tiiese  people  entertained  of  magic  and  ea* 
chantments.  Africa,  and  especially  the^osesaf  the  Great 
Desert,  soon  furaiahed  tiie  aew  refigioa  with  ite  most  seal- 
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008  defenders.     Civil  slaverj  and  despotic  goTemment    book 
suffered  'no  change,  except  that  the  MarabooUf  or  Mas-*    ^^^ 
salman  priests,  and  the  SherifSf  or  descendants  of  the  pro-  ' 

phet,  formed,  in  some  of  the  states,  a  species  of  aristo* 
cracy.  Cannibalism  alone  was  of  coarse  abolished,  and 
that  was  a  real  benefit  which  humanity  received  at  the 
hand  of  Islamism.*  One  event  favoured,  for  a  moment,  the 
ciyilheation  of  the  Moors.  The  expulsion  of  those  of  their 
nomber  who  bad  ruled  in  Spain  peopled  Barbary,  and 
even  the  Oases  of  the  great  desert,  with  a  more  industrious 
and  better  informed  race  than  tlie  re-st  of  the  Mahometans. 
But,  unhappily  for  Africa,  a  handful  of  Turkish  adven- The  Turkf . 
tiurers,  vying  with  one  another  in  ferocity  and  ignorance, 
established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  subdued  the 
Moors,  and  founded  the  barbarous  governments  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  forming  a  deadly  barrier,  more  efficient 
than  Mahometanism  itself,  in  separating  Africa  from  the 
civilized  world. 

The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  slave  trade.  Modern 
have  subsequently  opened  new  communications  between '^^^* 
Africa  and  the  west  of  Europe.  These  countries  were  found, 
as  they  still  are,  distracted  by  perpetual  war,  a  war  so  much 
the  more  deplorable,  because,  being  confined  to  a  system 
of  cruel  robbery,  without  the  spirit  of  territorial  con- 
quest, it  does  not  give  birth  to  those  great  empires  which 
sometimes  admit  a  species  of  civilization.  A  lengthened 
observation  of  flie  character  of  the  Africans  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  their  virtues,  their  docile  dispositions,  and 
their  versatility  in  imitating  our  arts.  Sufficient  proof  is 
obtained  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  moral  nature  which 
condemns  them  to  perpetual  barbarism.-^  Europe,  unfor- 
tunately occupied  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  has  paid 

*  M.  de  Hamraer^  MCmoire  «ur  Tinflaence  du  Mabom^tismey  dans  les  Mines 
de  iXMent,  et  dans  les  Annales  des  Voyages. 

t  Sea  the  ioteretting  work  of  M.  Gr^goiie,  Bifhop  of  B16m,  sur  la  Littfraure 
iei  Negrav. 

VOL.  IV.  ^ 
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BOOK  comparatiirely  little  attention  to  a  country  bearer  hume, 
^^^  and  perhaps  more  wealthy  than  those  others.  Hence  our 
relations  witli  the  African  coasts  have  been  long  confined 
to  that  traffic  in  human  beings  which  is  reprobateil  both 
by  religion  and  philosophy^  and  only  justified  by  a  falla- 
cious reference  to  adventitious  circumstances,  frtim  which 
tliis  traffic  appears  to  operate  as  a  corrective  of  greater  dis- 
orders and  inhumanity.  These  circumstances  are  many  of 
them  the  creation  of  this  infamous  traffic  itself,  which  de- 
bases and  brutalizes  the  miserable  natives,  as  has  been 
amply  proved  by  a  comparison  between  the  state  of  tijc 
same  countries  before  and  since  the  late  partial  abolitron, 
and  under  the  temporary  revivals  of  the  same  disgraceful  in- 
humanity to  which  individual  avarice  has,  in  some  places, 
given  rise.  That  the  utter  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  will 
ever  be  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  cannibalism  and  human 
sacrificesy  as  some  have  ventured  to  predict,  is  impossible. 
Moral  practices,  as  well  as  physical  population,  do  not,  in 
Africa,  depend  on  causes  different  from  those  which  regu- 
late them  in  France  or  England.  The  introduction  of 
knowledge  and  enlightened  habits  is  the  great  engine  by 
which  we  hope  to  see  Africa  made  to  hold  a  respectable  rank 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  The  colonies  established  on 
its  shores,  and. the  efforts  made  to  open  a  legitimate  and 
beneficial  trade  between  Africa  and  the  civilized  world, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  excite,  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  a 
due  esteem  for  regular  laws  and  civilized  manners,  and  in- 
duce them  either  to  emulate  them  by  efforts  of  their  own, 
or  to  submit  to  receive  from  others  these  benefits  in  ex- 
change for  the  miseries  of  a  wretched  independence. 


Id 
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EGYPT. 
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Jk  Fkji$kal  Descriptim  of  this  Country. 

'EoTFT  is  the  connecting  link  between  Africa  and  the  ci-    book 
Tilized  world.    This  country,  unique  in  its  nature  and  in      lx. 
its  historical  records,  deserves  a  more  minute  d^cription  — — 
than  the  other  countries  of  Africa.    Egypt  consists  entire- 
ly of  a  vale,  watered  by  the  Nile,  by  which  it  is  in  part 
formed ;  and  confined,  on  the  right  and  heft,  by  a  barren 
expanse  of  deserts.    The  physical  picture  of  this  country^ 
therefore,  will  be  introduced  with  an  account  of  the  Nile, 
whose  bounties  render  Egypt  independent  of  all  foreign 
supplies,  and  independent  of  the  rains  of  heaven. 

The  Nile,  the  largest  river  of  the  old  world,  still  con- Tb«  Nile; 
ceals  its  true  sources  from  the  research  of  science.  Atj^^^^uj^ 
least,  scarcely  any  thing  more  of  them  is  known  to  us  now 
titan  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  That  learn- 
ed librarian  of  Alexandria  distinguished  three  principal 
branches  of  the  Nile.  The  most  easterly  was  the  Tacazze 
of  the  moderns,  which  flowed  down  the  north  side  of  the 
table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second  known  branch,  or 
the  Blue  River,  first  makes  a  circuit  on  the  table  land  of 
Abyssinia^'and  then  flows  down  through  the  plains  of  Sen* 
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BOOK  naar»  or  of  Fungi.  The  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were 
^^  found  and  described  by  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and  Tellez,  two 
■""""■"  centuries  before  the  pretended  discovery  of  Bruce.  These 
two  rivers  are  tributaries  to  the  White  river*  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  which  is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which 
must  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of  Darfoor.  These 
countries  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a  Negro,  named 
Har-ef-jf^iadL  The  mountains  from  which  it  issues  are 
called  Dyre  and  Tegla;  and  probably  form  part  of  the 
AlQuamar  mountains,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Mooo. 
As  it  seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water 
from  Tonibuctoo  to  Cairo,  the  Niger  must  fall  into  the 
Nile,  and  be  really  the  Nile  itself;  or  there  must  be  inter- 
Communi-  mediate  rivers,  forming  between  the  Nile  and  Niger  a 
tiwNUo^  communication  resembling  that  which  was  found  by 
and  Niger.  Humboldt,  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazons.  The 
first  hypothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  vague 
romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  quoted  in  our 
History  of  Geography."*  The  other  hypothesis  is  the 
only  one  which  can  reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who 
have  travelled  by  the  way  of  Tombuctoo,  with  the  posi- 
tive testimony  of  Mr.  Browne,  according  to  which  the 
rivers  Misselad,  and  Bar-Koolla,  run  from  sooth  to  north* 
This  fact  which  is  generally  admitted,  does  not  allow  us 
to  suppose  any  other  communication  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Niger,  than  one  which  may  be  formed  by  canals  which, 
like  those  of  Casiquiari  in  Guiana,  might  wind  along 
a  table  land  where  the  sources  of  the  Misselad  and  Bar* 
KooUa  are  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other,  and  from 
those  of  the  Nile.  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  will  con* 
tent  themselves  with  supposing  that  the  sources  of  all  these 
rivers  are  sufficiently  near  to  communicate  |>y  means  of 
temporary  lakes  during  the  rainy  season. 
Ofttaracti  The  truo  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  receives  two 
^^^^*^^'^' large  rivers  from  Abyssinia,  and  then  forms  an  eirtensive 
circuit  in  the  country  of  Dongola  by  turning  to  the  sooth- 

*"  See  Bo»k  I^.  of  the  History  of  Geographr. 
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west  At  three  different  places  a  barrier  ef  mountains  book 
threatens  to  interrupt  its  course,  and  at  each  place  the  bar-  '^^' 
rier  is  surmounted.  The  second  cataract  jn  Turkish  Xu- 
bia,  is  the  most  violent,  and  roost  un- navigable.  The  third 
is  at  Syene,  or  Assooan,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper 
Egypt  The  height  of  this  cataract,  singularly  exaggerated 
by  some  travellers,  varies  according  to  the  season,  and  is 
generally  about  four  or  live  feet 

From  Syen6  to  Cairo,  the  river  flows  along  a  valley  Vaiiey  of 
about  eight  miles  broad,  between  two  mountain  ridges, 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  other  ter- 
minates in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  river  occu- 
pies the  middle  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  strait  called 
Gibbel-SilsilL  This  space,  about  forty  miles  long,  has 
very  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.  It  contains  some  isl- 
ands which  from  their  low  level  easily  admit  of  irriga- 
tion. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Oibbel-Silsili,*  the  Nile  runs  along 
the  right  side  of  the  valley,  which  in  several  places  has  the 
appearance  of  a  steep  line  of  rock  cut  into  peaks,  while  the 
ridge  of  the  hills  on  the  left  side,  is  always  accessible  by  a 
slope  of  various  acclivity.  These  last  mountains  begin 
near  the  town  of  Sioot,  and  go  down  towards  Faioom, 
direrging  gradually  to  the  west,  so  that  between  them  and 
the  coltivated  valley  there  is  a  desert  space,  becoming  gra- 
dually wider,  and  which  in  several  places  is  bordered  on 
the  valley  side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly  south 
and  north. 

The  mountains  which  confine  the  basin  of  the  Nile  in  Parallel 
Upper  Egypt  are  intersected  by  defiles  which  on  one  aide  ll,^"„2tains. 
lead  to  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  to  the 
Oases.  These  narrow  passes  might  be  habitable,  since  the 
winter  rains  maintain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation, 
and  form  springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and 
their  flocks. 


*  Girard,  Mem.  sor  ragypte,  t.  III.  fi.  IS. 
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BOOK       Tho  stripe  of  desert  land  which  generally  extends  along 
^'^     each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile, 

— ~~'~'  (and  which  roust  not  be  confounded  with  the  barren  ocean 
of  sand  which  lies  on  each  side  of  Egypt*)  now  contains 
two  very  distinct  kinds  of  land ;  the  one  immediately  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  consists  of  sand  and  round  pebbles; 
the  other,  composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent 

LttYei.  of  ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the  valley  is 
made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction,  the  surface 
will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margins  of  the  river  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hills,  a  circumstance  also  remarked  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Poy  part  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  and  some  other  rivers. 

Basin  of  Near  Beni-sooef,  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  much 
aioom.  ^ij^,,^  Qj^  IIj^  west,  has  on  that  side  an  opening  through 
which  a  view  is  obtained  of  tiie  fertile  plains  of  Faioom« 
These  plains  form  properly  a  sort  of  table  land^  separated 
from  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the  north  and  west  by  a 
wide  valley,  of  which  a  certain  proportion,  always  laid  under 
water,  forms  what  the  inhabitants  call  BirkeUil^lLaroon. 

WaiMof  Near  Cairo,  the  chains  which  limit  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  diverge  on  both  sides.  The  one,  under  the  name  of 
Jibbel-al-Nairon,  runs  north-west  towards  the  Mediter* 
rancan :  the  other,  called  Jibbel-al-Attaka,  runs  straight 
east  of  Suez. 

In  front  of  these  chains  a  vast  plain  extends,  composed 
of  sands  covered  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  At  the 
place  called  Batu-el-Bahara,  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Rosetta,  and  the 
other  to  Damietta,  contain  between  tiiem  the  present 
Delta ;  but  this  triangular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in 
former  times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Felusian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  up  with  sand  or 
converted  into  marshy  pools.  On  the  west  it  was  bound- 
ed by  the  Canopic  branch,  which  is  now  partly  confound- 
ed with  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and  partly  lost  in  lake 
Etko.    But  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  surface 
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with  thtt  of  the  present  Delta^  and  its  depression  as  com**    book 
pared  with  that  of  the  adjoining  desert,  together  with  its     ^^ 
greater  verdure  and  fertilitjt  still  mark  the  limits  of  the  ' 

ancient  Delta,  although  irregular  encroachments  are  made 
by  shifting  banks  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at  present  on 
the  increase. 

The  difierent  boga%9  or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  hare  Mouths, 
often  changed  their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  occasioned  long  discussions  among 
geogra|i{iers.  The  following  are  the  most  estahlished  re- 
sults. The  seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  an- 
cients, were,  ]•  the  Canopic  mouth,  corresponding  to  the 
present  mouth  of  lake  Etko;  or  according  to  others,  that 
of  the  lake  of  Aboukir,  or  Maadee ;  but  it  is  probable, 
that  at  dne  time,  it  had  communications  with  the  sea  at 
both  of  these  places. .  In  that  case  it  is  probable  that  these 
lakes  existed  nearly  in  their  present  state,  except  that  the 
Nile  flowed  through  them,  and  gave  them  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fresh  water,  instead  of  the  sea  water  with  which 
they  are  now  filled.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  bottoms 
of  these  lakes  were  formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  na- 
tural process  by  which  surfaces  of  such  breadth  could 
have  been  subsequently  excavated.  2.  The  BolbUine 
mouth  at  Rosetta.  S.  The  8ebenitie  mouth,  probably  the 
opening  into  the  present  lake  Burlos.  4.  The  fhatnitiCf 
or  Bucolic  at  Damietta.  5.  The  Mendesianf  which  is  lost 
in  the  lake  Menzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  is  represented 
by  that  of  Dibeb.  6.  The  TaniiiCf  or  Saitic,  which 
seems  to  leave  some  traces  of  its  termination  to  the  east  of 
lake  Menzaleh,  under  the  modern  appellation  of  Omni- 
Faredje.  The  branch  of  the  Nile  which  contreyed  its 
waters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of  Moez,  which 
now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  7.  The  Pdusiac  mouth  seems 
to  be  repi*e8cnted  by  what  is  now  the  most  easterly  mouth 
or  lake  Menzaleh,  where  the  ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still 
visible.*  -^ 

^  Mem.    6ur  rEgypte,   I.   165.  Compare   Duboli-Aym^,   M^moires  tur  les 
Bouches-du-Nil,     Livournf,  1812* 
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BOQIL       The  depth  and  rapidity  of  the  Nile  differ  in  different 
^^      places,  and  at  different  seaaonB  of  the  year.    In  its  ordi- 
nary  state,  this  river  carries  no  vessels  exceeding  sixty 
rarity!"  tons  harden,  from  its  mouth  to  the  cataracts.    The  hogse 
of  Damietta  is  seven  or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters 
are  low.    That  of  Rosetta  does  not  exceed  foar  or  five. 
When  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them  Jbas  forty-one 
Naviga-     fee^  more,  and  caravels  of  twenty-four  guns  can  sail  up  to 
*'^''*         Cairo,"^    Tlie  navigation  is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree 
during  the  floods :  for,  while  the  stream  carries  the  vessels 
from  the  cataracts  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidity,  the 
strong  northerly  winds  allow  them  to  ascend  the  river,  by 
means  of  set  sails,  with  equal  rapidity.    These  winds  are 
constant  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  and^  when  the  river 
is  low,  and  the  stream  less  rapid,  vessels  cannot  often  make 
their   way  downward  even  with    their  sails  furled,  the 
wind  upward  being  more  powerful  than  the  stream,  even 
under  these  circumstances.    The  regular  practice  at  such 
times  is,  to  row  down  with  the  stream  during  the  night 
when  tiie  wind  has  subsided,  and  to  halt  somewhere  dur- 
ing the  day;  while  the  vessels  that  are  upward  boun4 
sail    by    day  and    halt   by    night     The   passage   from 
Cairo  to  the  Mediterranean,  occupies  eight  or  ten  days. 
When  both  voyages  are  practicable,    it  is  an  interest- 
ing  sight   to   see  the  numerous  boats  passing  one  an? 
other  on  their  way.    The  bogazes  are  difficult  to  navigate 
even  during  high  Nile.    The  shifting  sand-banks  create 
unforeseen  dangers  over  the  whole  extent  of  bottom  which 
is  liable  to  them.    The  cataracts  are  sometimes  passed 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  address,  combined  with  courage^ 
'     the  lowest  cataract,  in  particular,  being  rather  a  rapid  than 
a  waterfall.! 
Xnunda-         The  Celebrated  plains  of  Egypt  would  not  be  the  abode 
^mt"!^"^^^^  perpetual  fertility  were  it  not  for  the  swellings  of  the 

*  Description  de  l^Egypu,  vol.  I.    M^nioire  de  M.  Lep^re,  sur  le  canal 
des  deux  tnerSy  sect,  II.  paragr.  5  et  6. 
t  Sicard,  Norden.   See  particularly  Belzoniy  to1.II,  p.  119.  spc and  edition. 
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riTOP,  which  both  impart  to  them  the  requisite  moistaret    Book 
and  cover  them  with  fertilizing  mod.    We  now  Icnow  for     ^*^ 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscurely  concluded,"*  and  what  * 

was  asserted  by  Agatharcides,  Diodoros,  Abdolatif,  and 
the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Hadgi  MichaeUf  that  the  heavy 
annual  rains  between  the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these 
toods,  common  to  all  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone,  and 
which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occasion  inunda- 
tions. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences  with  the  summer  sol- 
stice. The  river  attains  its  greatest  height  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  continues  stationary  for  some  days,  then  dimi- 
nishes at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.  At  the  winter  sol- 
stice it  is  very  low,  but  some  water  still  remains  in  the 
large  canals.  At  this  period  the  lands  are  put  under  cul- 
tnre.  The  soil  is  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of 
greater  or  less  thickness. 

The  fertility  and  general  prosperity  of  Egypt  depend 
much  on  a  certain  medium  in  the  height  to  which  the  Nile 
rises  in  its  inundations ;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is  near- 
ly equally  hurtful.  In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  wit- 
nessed a  deplorable  scene,  from  the  Nile  having  risen  three 
feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left  by  the  former 
inaDdation4  It  was  productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities that  had  occurred  in  the  memory  of  any  one  liv- 
ing. Rising  with  uncommon  rapidity,  it  carried  off  several 
Tillages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.  Expect- 
ing an  unusual  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  wa- 
ter during  the  preceding  season,  the  inhabitants  had  erect-  ' 
ed,  as  usual,  fences  of  earth  and  reeds  round  their  villages, 
to  keep  the  water  from  their  houses,  but  its  force  baflled 
their  efforts,  and  the  rapid  stream  carried  before  it  men, 
Women,  children,  cattle,  and  com,  in  a  moment.    In  Up* 

*  Meinera,  Histoiro  du  Nil,  dans  tei  (Euvres  Philosophiques,  p«  80. 
1  C^uotod  by  Waoslebcn  in  an  unpublished  account  of  a  journey  in  Egypt. 
Collection  de  Paul  us,  1. 2], 
t  Rehoni's  Narrative;  vel.  11.  p.  55— ?9. 
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Boo«  per  Egypt*  the  villages  are  not  raiseil  above  the  level  eveft 
^^'  of  the  ordinary  inundations,  but  depend  for  their  safely 
on  artificial  fences.  When  a  village  is  in  danger,  tlM 
boats  are  busily  employed  in  removing  the  corn  and  the 
people,  the  former  being  first  attended  to,  as  moi-e  import- 
ant to  the  Pasha ;  and,  if  tlie  water  breaks  in  before  the 
inhabitants  have  been  placed  in  security,  their  only  re- 
source is  to  climb  the  palm  trees,  and  there  wait  till  a 
boat  comes  to  their  rescue.  Those  who  have  it  in  their 
power  repair  with  their  property  to  a  higher  ground,  others 
escape  mounted  on  buffaloes  or  cows,  or  keep  themselves 
afloat  on  logs  of  wood.  Mr.  Belzoni,  in  the  course  of  hi» 
travels,  came  to  the  village  of  Agalta,  between  Luxor  and 
Cairo,  which  he  found  four  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  surroundii^g  water;  the  caimakan,  or  guard,  deplor- 
ing his  imminent  danger  of  being  swept  away  from  a  place 
in  which  honour  and  duty  obliged  him  to  remain.  Some 
poor  refugees  were  placed  on  spots  of  ground  very  little 
raised  above  the  river,  which  had  still  twelve  days  to  rise 
before  reaching  its  utmost  height,  at  which  it  remained  sta- 
tionary for  other  twelve. 
Mudoftbe     The  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  gives  nearly  one 

'  ^'  half  of  argillaceous  earth,  about  one-fourth  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and 
carbonate  of  magnesia.*  On  the  very  banks  of  the  Nile, 
the  mud  is  mixed  with  much  sand^  which  it  loses  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  so  that  at  a 
certain  distance  it  consists  almost  of  pure  argil.  This  mud 
is  employed  in  several  arts  in  Egypt  It  is  formed  into 
excellent  bricks,  and  vessels  of  divers  forms.  It  enters 
into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes.  Glass  manufacture 
ers  employ  it  in  the  construction  of  their  furnaces,  and  the 
country  {leople  cover  their  houses  with  it.  This  mud  con- 
tains principles  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  tiie  cultivav 
tors  consider  it  as  sufficient  manure. 

•  mm  8ur  TEgypt^  I.  p.  348,  382. 
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The  salubrity  of  the  water  of  the  Nile»  so  much  extolled    book 
among  the  ancientst  is  acknowledged  also  by  the  moderns      ^^ 
under  certain  limitations.    Being  very  light,  it  may  de-  ^  ^j. .  , 
serve  in  this  respect  the  character  given  of  it  by  Maillet, ofthe  jNii« 
that  it  is  among  other  waters  what  Champagne  is  among  ^^'®'* 
wines.    If  Mahomet  had  tasted  it,  the  Egyptians  say,  he 
would  have  supplicated  heaven  for  a  terrestrial  immortali* 
ty,  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  it  to  eternity."*    It  is  said  to  bo 
laxative,  owing  to  certain  neutral  salts  contained  in  it.  But 
during  the  three  summer  months  wlien  it  is  in  some  placet 
almost  stagnant,  it  requires  to  be  filtered,  or  otherwise  cla- 
rified before  it  can  be  used  with  safety.    During  the  in- 
crease of  the  Nile,  it  first  acquires  a  green  colour,  some- 
times pretty  deep.    After  thirty  or  forty  days,  this  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  brownish  red.    These  changes  are  probably 
owing  to  the  augmentations  which  it  receives  from  diifer- 
ent  temporary  lakes  in  succession,  or  from  the   waters 
formed  by  a  succession  of  rains  on  the  different  table  lands 
of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  seem  to  Nature  or 
consist  of  limestone  containing  many  shells.    In  those  of  ^^^'^^ 
the  east  side,  serpentine  and  granite  seem  to  form  the 
highest  ridges. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  near  Djtzeh 
is  built,  is  a  fine  grained  carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  light  brown 
colour,  and  easily  cut  The  red  granite,  or,  rather  syenite, 
of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  which  forms  the  coating  of 
the  pyramid  called  MycerinuSf  is  believed  to  be  the  Pyro* 
pascyUm  of  Pliny.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids 
are  found  the  Ethiopian  jasper,  the  quartz  rock  with  am- 
phibole,  and  the  Egyptian  pebble,  which  is  a  quartzose  agate 
coarsely  veined.  From  the  old  specimens  preserved  at 
Yelletri,  in  Cardinal  Borgia's  museum,  a  Danish  mineralo- 
gist, M.  Wad,  has  published  an  essay  on  the  fossils  of  SpecifmB 
Egypt.    These  specimens  are,  red  granite,  white  granite,  °' ®*^**^'" 

*  Maillet,  Betcription  He  I'Egypte,  I.  p.  16.    M^m.  sur  TEgypte,  U.  p.  35. 
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mixed  with  bornblende,  (a  character  which  digtingnialiea 
'^     syenite    from  the   proper    granites)  green    feldspar,  and 
'  black  hornblende.    The  porphyry  seems  to  be  formed  of 

petrosirex,  with  crystals  of  feldspar.  There  is  likewise 
found  among  them  a  small  specimen  of  a  dark  brown  mi- 
caceous schistus.  The  others  are  limestone,  feldspar,  brec* 
cia,  serpentine,  potstone,  marble  with  veins  of  silvery  mi- 
ca, swinestone,  jaspers  of  all  varieties,  the  topaz  or  chry- 
solite of  the  ancients,  amethyst  rock-crystal,  chalcedony, 
onyx,  heliotrope,  obsidian,Mnd  lapis  lazuli,  but  no  emeralds. 
The  greater  part  of  the  specimens  are  basalt,  the  Ethio- 
pian stone  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo.* 
Mountains  The  valley  leading  to  Cosseir  is  covered  with  a  sand 
pfCoiwir.  pgrtly  calcareous,  partly. quartzose.  The  mountains  are 
of  limestone  and  sandstone.  As  we  approach  to  Cosseir 
we  find  three  sorts  of  mountains.  The  first  consist  of 
rocks  of  granite,  of  a  small  fine  grain.  The  second  chain 
comprehends  rocks  of  breccia,  or  puddingstone,  of  a  par- 
ticular sort,  known  by  the  name  of  brecdct  di  verdcf  To 
the  mountains  of  breccia,  for  a  space  of  thirty  miles,  a  sub- 
stance of  slaty  texture  succeeds,  which  seems  to  be  of  co» 
temporaneous  formation  with  the  breccias,  since  they  are 
connected  by  gradual  transitions,  and  contain  rounded 
masses  of  the  same  substance. 

At  the  fountains  of  El-Aoosh-Lambageh,  there  is  a 
'  leading  chain  of  schistose  mountains  presenting  in  their 
composition  rock-crystal,  and  steatitic  rocks:  but  at  a  dis* 
tance  of  eight  miles  from  Cosseir  the  mountains  suddenly 
change  their  character;  a  great  part  of  them  are  lime* 
stone,  or  alabaster  in  strata,  almost  always  lying  north  and 
south.  Here  are  found  the  debris  of  the  Q$trea  dUuviamh 
Among  the  mountains  considered  by  cosmogonists  as  of 
later  formation,  are  found  schistif  and  indistinct  porphy- 
ries, with  grains  of  feldspar.  The  bottom  of  the  vaUey, 
povered  with  immense  rocky  fragments,  presents  a  nam-' 

*  Wad,  fossil  iBgypty  Muste  Borgiani. 
t  M«ni.  sar  VMgyph  III.  p.  940. 
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berless  varietj  of  materials*  sometimes  serpentines,  some-    book 
times  compound  rocks  in  which  the  predominating  ingre-     '^* 
dients  are  actinote,  schistic  gneiss*  porphyries*  granites ;  ' 

sometimes  it  consists  of  a  particular  l^ind  of  steatite  con- 
taining nodules  of  schistose  spar.  There  is  hesides  a  new 
and  peculiar  substance  in  mineralogy*  which  is  also  found 
in  several  spots  of  the  desert  of  Sinai*  and  which  resembles 
tiiallite*  or  the  green  schorl  of  Dauphin6«  It  is  not  found 
in  a  separate  state*  but  forms  part  of  the  granites*  the  por- 
phyries* and  other  rocks.*  Towards  the  valley  of  Suez*  Mountains 
the  mountains  are  calcareous*  and  in  several  places  com-°^ 
posed  of  concreted  shells. 

In  the  valley  of  the  wilderness*!  sea-salt  is  found  in  Saline  de- 
thin  compact  layers  supported  by  strata  of  gypsum.    In  p^"''*"** 
many  of  the  surrounding  deserts  this  salt  is  very  common* 
sometimes  crystallized  under  the  sand*  sometimes  on  the 
surface. 

In  Upper  Egypt*  near  Edfoo*  the  mountains  are  com-  Mountain* 
posed  of  slate*  sandstone*  white  and  rose-coloured  quartz*  ^S^T 
and  brown  pebbles*  mixed  with  white  cornelians.^  Near 
the  rains  of  Silsilis*  the  granite  rocks  contain  cornelian* 
jasper*  and  serpentine.  A  little  higher  in  Upper  Egypt* 
flie  rocks  are  granite  alternated  with  decomposed  sandstone* 
forming  on  the  surface  a  friable  crust*  giving  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  roin. 

But  the  most  curious  country  undoubtedly*  is  that  which  Valiej  of 
is  comprehended  in  the  Bahr-bela-Maie  (the  river  without  i^^f/^'^ 
water)  and  the  bason  of  the  Natron  lakes.  These  two 
valleys  are  parallel  to  each  other.  The  mountain  of  Na- 
tron skirts  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  of  that  name. 
That  moantain  contains  none  of  the  rocks  which  are  found 
scattered  about  in  the  valley*  such  as  quartz*  jasper*  and 
petrosilex.$ 

*  fdim.  lur  I'Ecypte,  III.  p.  266.  t  Vallee  d'Egarenent. 

X  Denon,  t.  !!•  p.  49.  ft  Deiion,  p.  160.  196.  208. 

i  Andreotsy,  M^m.  sur  la  valife  des  lacs  Natron,  dans  la  descrip.  de 
iTgypte,  vol.  I. 
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BOOK       There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of  the  ral- 
^^*      ley.    Their  banks  and  their  waters  are  covered  with  crys- 
■-  tallizations,  both  of  muriate  of  soda,  or  sea  salt,  and  of 

natron,  or  carbonate  of  soda.  .When  a  volume  of  water 
contains  both  of  these  salts,  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first 
to  crystallize ;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  then  depogit 
ed  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the  two  crystallizations 
seem  to  choose  separate  localities  in  insulated  parts  of  the 
same  lake.* 

This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek  monks. 
Their  four  convents  are  at  once  their  fortresses  and  their 
prisons.  They  subsist  on  a  small  quantity  of  leguminous 
seeds.  The  vegetation  In  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and 
dreary  aspect  The  palms  are  mere  bushes,  and  bear  no 
fruit. 

Caravans  come  to  this  place  in  quest  of  natron.    Ac- 
cording to  Andreossi,  the  farming  of  the  tax  on  this  sub- 
stance, which  is  in  demand  for  divers  manufactures,  was  ob 
the  same  footing  with  the  old  gabelle  on  salt  in  France. 
The  valley  parallel  to  that  of  Natron  is  called  Bahr- 
Vftiieyof   bfela-Maie,  or  ''the  Dry  River.''     Separated  from  the 
▼tr.  '^  "'  valley  of  Natron  by  a  small  ridge  of  heights,  it  has  for  the 
most  part  a  breadth  of  eight  miles.    In*  the  sand   with 
which  the  surface  is  every  where  covered,  trunks  of  trees 
have  been  found  in  a  state  of  complete  petrifaction,  and  a 
vertebral  bone  of  a  large  fish.    The  same  stones  are  met 
with  here  as  in  the  valley  of  Natron.     Some  of  the  learned 
have  thought  that  the  stones  have  been  brought  to  the 
place  by  a  branch  of  the  Nile  which  once  passed  in  this 
direction.    The  valley  of  Bahr-bela-Mai6,  is  said  to  join 
Faioom  on  the  south,  and  to  terminate  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  the  north. 
ohangetof     These    countries  have  undoubtedly  undergone   violent 
^^ '     revolutions,  of  a  date  prior  to  the  present  constitution  of 
the  globe.    Their  modem  changes  liave,  in  extent  and  im- 
portance, been  much  exaggerated  by  Authors  attached  to 

*  Bertbollet,  Joui^.  d«  Physique  ;  messiJor^  an  VIII.  p,  5,  Sac, 
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system.  M.  Reynier  judiciously  remarks  that  the  dimi-  book 
outlon  of  arable  land  must  have  been  of  older  date  than  ^^* 
any  historical  records  carry  us.  *•  Several  spots  which 
the  ancients  have  delineated  on  the  borders  of  the  deserts 
are  still  recognized  j  tlie  canal  of  Joseph,  though  neglect- 
ed for  ages^  is  not  in  any  part  obstructed."  Reynier  only 
found  one  encroachment  of  the  sands  on  the  cultivated 
land,  which  was  well  authenticated,  <*  it  is  in  the  province 
of  Djizeh,  near  the  village  of  Ooardan,  where  the  sands 
have  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  occupy  a 
league  of  land.'*"* 

Others  say  that  the  canal  of  Joseph  is  partly  choked 
up  with  accumulations  of  slime.  This  canal  is  eighty-four 
miles  long.  It  was  employed  to  conduct  the  water  into 
the  dislrirt  of  Faioomt  and  into  lake  Mceris,  the  modem  i^ake  Moe- 
Birket-el-Karoon.  It  afforded  the  double  advantage  of"*' 
watering  completely  the  lands  of  Faioom,  and  of  disposing 
of  a  superabundance  of  w&ter  when  the  overflow  of  the 
Nile  was  extraordinary  and  excessive.  It  is  probable  tiiat 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remarkable  works,  was  executed  by  order  of  king 
Meeris.  The  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  the  lake  Bir- 
ket-el-Karoon,  which  received  the  name  of  the  prince  who 
effected  this  great  change.  We  shall  thus  reconcile  the 
different  positions  •  assigned  to  lake  Mceris  by  Herodotus, 
Diodorus  and  Strabo,  and  give  a  reason  why  the  ancients 
say  that  the  lake  was  of  artificial  formation,  while  the 
Birket-el-Karoon  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such  opera- 
tion.! 

The  maritime  districts  of  Egypt  present  several  lakes,  MarUima 
or  rather  lagoons,  which  in  the  lapse  of  ages  sometimes  ^^^"' 
suffer  diminution,  sometimes  enlargement.    To  the  south 
of  Alexandria  is  lake  Mareotis.    For  many  ages  this  lake 

•  M^m.  »ur  I'Egypt,  t.  IV.  p.  6. 

t  Detcription  de  TEgypte :  Antiquity ;  Memoires,  vol.  I.    Memoire  sur  ]« 
Uc  M<Brb,  par  M.  Jooiard,  Cgmpare  Pocockey  D^AoTUie,  Gibert,  Sec* 
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BOOK  was  dried  up ;  for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  sur- 
^'^^     face  qf  the  ocean,  there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  op 

^"""""^  any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the  force  of  per- 
petual evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order  to 
circumscribe  more  effectually  the  communications  which 
the  French  army  in  the  city  of  Alexandria  maintained  with 
the  surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  the  old 
canal  which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating  this  low  ground 
from  lal^e  Maadie,  or  the  lake  of  Aboukir  on  the  east.  In 
consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sudden 
fall  of  six  feet,  and  the  lake  of  Mareotis  which  had  so  long 
disappeared,  and  the  site  of  which  had  been  occupied  part- 
ly by  salt  marshes,  part|y  by  cultivated  lands,  and  even 
villages,  resumed  its  ancient  extent.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  villages  were  obliged  to  fly,  and  bewail,  from  a  distance^ 
the  annihilation  of  their  gardens  and  their  dwellings.  This 
modem  inundation  From  the  sea  indeed  is  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  proba- 
bly, four  times  its  extent.  The  lake  of  Aboukir  has  a  phy- 
sical history  somewhat  similar,  having  been  for  two  centu- 
ries in  a  dry  state,  till  in  1778,  an  irruption  of  the  sea 
broke  through  the  embankment  by  which  it  had  been  pre- 
viously protected.  Lake  Etko,  to  the  south-east,  has  a 
similar  character,  communicating  with  the  sea  b^  a  narrow 
mouth,  which  would  admit  of  being  closed  up,  so  as  to 
convert  the  lake  into  a  dry  or  a  marshy  salt  plain. 

Lake  Men-  The  map  of  lake  Menzaleh,  constructed  by  General  An- 
'  ^^  ^  '  dreossi,  furnishes  important  corrections  to  the  description 
given  of  Egypt  by  M.  d*Anville.  This  lake  is  formed  by 
the  junction  of  large  gulfs,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  a 
long  narrow  stripe  of  low  land,  separating  it  from  the  sea* 
The  two  gulfs  are  partially  separated  by  the  peninsula  of 
Menzaleh,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  found  the  islands 
of  Matharyeh,  the  only  ones  in  this  lake  that  are  habitable. 
D'Anville  has  also  given  too  much  breadth  to  the  northern 
coast  of  this  lake ;  and  the  measurements  lately  taken  dif- 
fer from  this  by  more  than  £5,000  yards.  Lake  Menza- 
leh communicates  with  the  sea  only  by  two  navigable 
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moothst  those  of  Tbeh  md  of  Omfaredgi^)  which  are  the    book 
Mendesian  and  Tanitic  moatha  of  the  ancients.'^'    The     ^^ 
breadth  from  the  moath  of  Ybeh  to  that  of  Pelasium  is 
95,920  yards. 

It  18  impossible  to  fix  the  namber  of  canals  appropriat-  Canals, 
ed  to  the  distribution  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  countiy.  When  we  find  that  one  tra- 
veller gives  6000  to  TJfiper  Egypt  alone,t  while  another 
allows  only  about  ninety  large  canals,  viz.  forty  for  Up* 
per  Egypty  twenty-eight  for  the  Delta,  eleven  for  the 
eastern,  and  thirteen  for  the  western  provinces,:^  we  per* 
ceive  that  a  discrepancy  so  great  must  arise  from  the  man- 
ner of  reckoning  tlie  canals.  One  concerns  himself  only 
with  large  ones  which  he  knows  to  be  kept  up,  and  the 
opening -of  which  is  fixed  by  the  regulations  of  the  coun- 
try. Another  extends  his  views  to  canals  ramifying  from 
these,  which  vary  in  number  from  one  year  to  another. 
The  Mameluke  Beys  applied  to  their  private  use  the 
funds  destined  to  the  support  of  these  public  works,  on 
which  the  fertility  of  Egypt  depends.  Many  canals  were 
even  abandoned  by  these  barbarians,  who  thus  destroyed 
the  sources  of  their  own  revenues.  The  most  famous  of 
these  artificial  rivers  is  the  canal  of  Joseph,  or  the  Cali- 
deh-Menhi,  wldcfa  is  110  miles  long,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  50  to  300  feet  One  part  of  this  canal  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ancient  canal  of  Oxyrynchus,  which  Strabo 
in  sailing  along  mistook  for  the  Nile  itself.$ 

Anoihw  canal,  which,  however,  was  intended  solely  for 
navigation,  viz.  that  of  Suez,  has  furnished  matter  for 
many  discussions ;  these  we  shall  consider  in  the  next  Book, 
in  which  we  shall  treat  expressly  of  every  thing  relating 

*  Mem.  sor  I'Egypte,  1. 1,  p.  165,  with  a  map. 
t  HaUlat,  ftc. 

t  Tourtechot,  Voyage  en  Egypte,  trad.  AH*  p.  423.  Sicard,  Nouv.  M^m. 
des  Mission.  VII.  p.  115. 

•  Nordcn,  p.  S59,  (in  German.)  D'Anville,  M^m.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  166. 
Hartmano,  Egyptcn,  p.  1019. 
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BOOK  to  the  celebrated  isthmus  which  connects  Africa  with 
^^*  Asia. 
^^~J^  The  climate  and  fertility  of  Egypt  have  given  riao  to 
an  equal  number  of  discrepant  opinions  among  authors. 
One  French  traveller  finds  in  this  country  a  terrestrial  pa- 
radise ;*  another  assures  us  that  it  is  a  most  unpleasant 
country  to  reside  in;f  Observers  of  a  more  composed  turn 
of  mind  show  us  how  to  reduce  to  their  proper  value  the 
Varied  as-  descriptions  of  these  two  volatile  writers.  The  aspect  of 
^^^''  Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the  seasons.  In 
our  winter  months,  when  nature  is  for  us  dead,  she  seems 
to  carry  life  into  these  climates.,  and  the  verdure  of  Egypt^s 
enamelled  meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  air 
is  perfumed  with  the  odours  of  the  flowers  of  orange  and 
citron  trees,  and  numerous  shrubs.  The  flocks  over- 
spreading the  plain,  add  animation  to  the  landscapes- 
Egypt  now  forms  one  delightful  garden,  though  somewhat 
monotonous  in  its  character.  On  all  hands  it  presents  no- 
thing but  a  plain  bounded  by  whitish  mountains,  and  di- 
versified here  and  there  with  clumps  of  palms.  In  the 
opposite  season  this  same  country  exhibits  nothing  but  a 
brown  soil,  either  miry,  or  dry,  hard,  and  dusty ;  immense 
fields  laid  under  water,  and  vast  spaces  unoccupied  and 
void  of  culture,  plains  in  which  the  only  objects  to  be  seen 
are  date  trees;  camels  and  buffiEdoes  led  by  miserable  pea- 
sants, naked  and  sun-burnt,  wrinkled  and  lean ;  a  scorch- 
ing sun,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  constant  winds  varying  in 
force.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  travellers  have 
differed  in  their  physical  delineations  of  this  country.^ 
Causes  of  <«  A  long  Valley,'*  says  M.  Reynier,$  **  encircled  with 
tyV/rain'.  ^^^^^  ^^^  mountains,  presents  no  point  in  which  the  sur- 
face has  sufficient  elevation  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds. 
The  evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean  too,  during  sum- 
mer, carried  off*  by  the  north  winds,  which  have  almost 

*  Savary,  Lettres  sur  I'Egypte,  passim. 

t  Volney,  Voyage,  t.  II.  p.  219. 

%  Brown.  k  R«ynier,  Traits  sur  I'Egypte,  ll.  p.  12. 
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the  constancy  of  trade  winds  in  Egypt^  finding  nothing  ^o^i^ 
to  stop  their  progress,  pass  over  this  country  without  in-  ^^* 
temiption,  and  collect  around  the  mountains  of  central 
Africa.  There,  deposited  in  rains,  they  swell  the  torrents 
which,  falling  into  the  Nile,  augment  its  waters,  and,  un- 
der the  form  of  an  inundation,  restore^  with  usury,  to 
Egypt,  the  blessings  of  which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise 
deprived  it  Thus,  excepting  along  the  sea  shores,  nothing 
18  more  rare  in  Egypt  than  rains,  and  this  scarcity  is  the 
more  marked  in  proportion  as  we  go  southward.  The  sea- 
son in  which  any  rain  falls  is  called  winter.  At  Cairo, 
there  are,  at  an  average,  four  or  five  showers  in  the  year; 
in  Upper  Egypt,  one  or  two  at  most  Near  the  sea  rains 
are  more  frequent*'  This  last  circumstance,  however, 
shows  that  the  want  of  rain  does  not  arise  solely  from  the 
flatness  of  the  surface,  but  partly  from  its  previous  aridity ; 
nothing  can  he  more  flat  than  ihe  sea  shores,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea  itself,  but  the  perpetual  humidity  in  the 
latter  has  the  efibct  of  producing  a  deposition  of  raio,  both 
on  its  own  surface  and  on  the  adjoining  land,  to  which  the 
more  remote  sandy  expanse  of  territory  is  unfavourable. 
If  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  and  government 
that  cnltivated  the  economical  arts  with  spirit,  perhaps  the 
extension  of  herbage  from  the  seashore  towards  the  interior 
woold  be  followed  by  an  extension  of  the  domain  of  animat- 
ing showers. 

By  a  great  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  farmers,  however, 
the  rains  are  considered  as  by  no  means  beneficial  occurren- 
ces, but  as  only  occasioning  the  springing  of  a  multitude  of 
weeds  which  prove  hurtful  to  the  com  crops. 

From  the  nature  of  the  surface^  and  the  universal  ari-  Tempera* 
dity  of  the  surrounding  deserts,  Egypt  is  much  hotter  ^"'^' 
than  most  other  countries  under  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude.    The  heated  and  rarefied  state  of  that  portion  of 
air  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  sand  through 
the  day,  is  productive  of  a  refraction  of  the  rays  of  light, 
giving  origin  to  the  surprising  appearance  called  the  mu  r^  mi- 
ragif  presenting  on  the  dry  surface  an  exact  representation  '^«' 
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HOOK  of  a  lake  of  w^ter,  sometimes  ruffled  into  waves,  at  other 
^^  times  still  and  smooth,  and  appearing  to  reflect  like  a  mir- 
;  ror  the  images  of  houses  and  other  objects  situated  be- 
yond it.  Such  is  its  most  common  appearance  when  seen 
from  a  distance.  This  phenomenon  is  the  more  striking, 
as  water  is  generally  much  in  request  with  the  thirsty  tra- 
veller, in  a  country  where  it  is  so  scanty,  and  so  depend- 
ent on  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  when  Uie  illusion  va- 
nishes on  his  arriving  at  the  spot,  he  feels  a  cruel  dis- 
appointment, especially  if  not  much  used  to  the  phenome- 
non. 

Progress  of  The  winds  are  very  regular  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  August,  and  September,   blowing   almost  without 

North  interniption  from  the  north,  and  the  north-east  In  the 
day  the  sky  is  clear,  without  clouds  or  mists.  But  the 
cooling  of  the  atmosphere  consequent  on  the  setting  of 
the  sun  condenses  the  vapours.  These  are  then  observed 
to  pass  with  a  hurried  motion  from  north  to  south,  and 
this  motion  continues  till  after  sunrise  on  the  following  day, 
when  the  solar  heat  rarefies  them  anew  and  renders  them 
invisible. 

The  epoch  of  the  decrease  of  the  Nile,  which  generally 
takes  place  in  October,  is  accompanied  with  intermitting 
winds.  These  winds  blow  from  the  north,  with  intervals 
of  calm  weather.  In  winter  the  winds  are  changeable; 
the  cloudless  atmosphere  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  action 
of  the  solar  rays,  and  vegetation,  then  in  all  its  strength, 
applies,  with  the  best  possible  effect,  the  moisture  contain- 
ed in  the  earth.  The  only  symptoms  of  moisture  in  the 
air  are  the  abundant  dews  deposited  in  the  night,  wMch 
are  always  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,'^'  and  some  mists  which  make  their  appearance  in 
the  morning.  The  latter,  however,  are  comparatively  nn- 
fSre^uent. 

*  Sde  a  scientific  and  satisfactory  account  of  this  subject  in  Dr.  Wells's  Es- 
say on  Dew,  and  in  the  article  Dxw  in  the  Supplement  to  tlie  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  by  Professor  Leslie. 
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The  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox 'changes  the  face  of    book 
the  country  5  the  hot  south  wind  begins  to  blow,  but  sel-      ^^' 
dom  lasts  more  than  three  days  at  a  time.     When  this  ^^^  ^^^^^ 
south  windy  called  the  khamsem  in  Egypt,  samicl  in  Ara-  winds,  or 
bia,  and  samoon  in  the  desert,  begins  to  blow,  the  atmo-  ^^^"^seen. 
sphere  becomes  troubled,  sometimes  acquiring  a  purple 
tinge ;  the  air  seems  to  lose  its  power  of  supporting  life  and 
vigour;  a  dry  burning  he^t  reigns  universally,  and  the 
whirlwinds    resembling  the  blasts  of  a  heated  furnace, 
sweep  along  the  country  in  frequent  succession.     They 
often  raise  the  sand  and  even  small  stones  to  a  consider- 
able height,  so  as  to  form  a  black  cloud ;  and  deposit  it 
in  large  heaps  on  particular  spots  of  ground.    The  fine 
sand  is  forced  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  and 
every  thing  is  filled  with  it. 

The  season  of  the  khamseen  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  Endemic 
atmosphere  of  Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy.^  It  is  then 
that  tibe  plague  makes  its  appearance  in  all  its  dreadful 
powers  a  disease  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  still  escape 
the  researches  of  medical  science*  To  us  it  seems  proved 
fliat  the  plague  is  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  not  brought 
to  it  from  other  countries.!  Ancient  Egypt  was  not  ex- 
empt from  this  scourge.  It  is  without  reason  that  some 
modem  writers  have  accused  the  ancients  of  exaggerating 
the  salubrity  of  Egypt.  Certain  passages  in  the  works  of 
AretsBUB  of  Cappadocia  show  that  a  disease  nearly  allied  to 
the  plague  was  in  his  time  considered  as  endemic  in  Egypt 
and  Syria. 

The  ophthalmia  makes  greatest  ravages  during  the  in-  Ophthai- 
nndationsy  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  it  is  not  en-  ™^^' 
Vartlj  owing  to  the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  heat  of  the 
scorching  winds.  As  it  attacks  principally  persons  who 
sleep  in  the  open  air,  it  is  natural  to  look  for  one  cause  of 
it  in  the  copious  night  dews.:}:  Some  have  ascribed  it  to 
the  natron  with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated,  communi- 

*  LaRey,  Relation  historique  et  chirurgicale  de  Tarm^e  d'Orient,  p.  419. 
t  M^moiret  de  Gaetan  Sotira  ft  de  Pugnet.  %  Tott,  IV.  p.  46. 
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BOOK  eating  pungent  qualities  to  the  air^^  a  cause  altogether 
^^*      fanciful.    It  is  now  well  substantiated  that  this  disease  is 

"""*  cherished  by  a  specific  contagion  existing  in  the  country, 

and  singularly  favoured  by  different  causes  which  bring  it 
into  frequent  activity.  Some  of  these  causes  are  apparent- 
ly opposite  to  one  another,  such  as  the  solar  glare,  and  the 
nocturnal  cold,  both  of  which  are  known  with  certainty  to 
be  frequent  immediate  causes  of  it  in  individuals. 

Yegetabies,  To  an  atmosphere  thus  singularly  constituted,  and  to 
the  regular  inundations  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  indebted  for 
the  advantage  which  it  enjoys  of  uniting  almost  all  the 
cultivated  vegetable  species  of  the  old  continent.  The  cul- 
ture of  Egypt  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The 
one  class  belongs  to  the  lands  watered  by  the  natural  over* 
Sowings  of  the  Nile,  and  the  other  to  those  which  the  in- 
undation does  not  reach,  and  which  are  supplied  by  artifi- 
cial irrigations. 

Crops  of        Among  the  first  we  include  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  beans, 

dated  lands  loutils,  sesamum,  mustard,  flax,  anise,  carthamum,  or  saf- 
fron wood,  tobacco,  lupins,  vetches,  barsim,  or  Egyptian 
trefoil,  fenugreek,  pumpkins,  melons,  cucumbers  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  lettuce.  The  best  wheat  grows  at 
Maraga,  in  Upper  Egyptf    The  district  of  Akmin  pro- 

Com  crops,  duces  the  largest  crops.  Barley  with  six  rows  of  grains  in 
the  ear,  {Hordeum  hexasHchon,)  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  food  given  to  cattle  and  hoi-ses.  The  cucurbitaceous 
vegetables,  and  also  tobacco,  and  lupins,  generally  cover 
the  banks  of  the  river  in  proportion  as  the  water  subsides, 
and  the  islands  which  it  leaves  uncovered.  The  melons 
and  cucumbers  grow  almost  visibly.  In  twenty-four 
hours  they  gain  twenty-four  inches  of  volume,^  but  are 
generally  watery  and  insipid,$  the  tobacco  is  weak,  but 

*  Olivier,  Magastn  Bncyclopedique  Ve  annee  1. 1,  p.  290, 
+  Norden,  Voyage,  p  274. 

%  Volney,  Voyage,  ForskfiJ,  Flora  -ffigyptiaca. 

♦  AbdoUatif,  Rejat,  de  I'Egypte,  chap.  II.  Sonnini,  Voyage  d'Egypte,  HI, 
p.  145  et  251, 
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reckoned  much  pleasanter  to  smoke  than  that  of  America,    book 
The  wood  is  aloiost  always  cultivated  in  the  canals  when      ^^- 
the  water  has  retired.    The  flax  in  most  districts  is  also  — — — 
cultivated  on  lands  artificially  irrigated.    These  cultures 
are  not  laborious.    After  a  slight  preparatory  working, 
the  teed  is  committed  to  the  earthy  still  moist  and  slimy : 
it  sinks  by  its  own  weight  to  a  due  depth,  needing  no  har- 
rowing to  cover  it;  but,  if  the  working  and  sowing  are  de- 
layed, the  soil  cracks  and  hardens  to  such  a  degree  as  not 
to  admit  of  being  cultivated  without  great  toil.*    In  Up- 
per Egypt  the  grain  is  pulled   when  ripe;  and  in  some 
parts  of   Lower    Egypt  it  is  cut   with   a  sickle.     The 
plough  used  here  is  simple  and  better  contrived  than  that 
of  the  Arabians.! 

The  second  kind  of  culture  requires  more  attention  and  Culture  nf 
labour.  It  is  that  of  lands  which,  from  their  elevation  or  '^  *"^  ** 
from  the  means  which  localities  afford  for  protecting  them 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river,  are  appropriated  to 
plants  that  require  repeated  waterings  during  their  growth. 
These  cultures  are  chiefly  on  the  very  banks  of  the  Nile,  in 
Upper  Egypt,  in  Faioom,  and  in  the  lowest  part  of  Egypt 
where  the  waters  already  exhausted  are  not  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  cover  all  the  lands.  In  Upper  Egypt,  these 
lands  are  chiefly  sown  with  the  Holcus  doura^  which  forms 
the  prevailing  food  of  the  people.  That  grain  is  somer 
times  eaten  like  maize  in  a  green  state,  being  previously 
roasted  on  the  fire.  Its  stalk  is  eaten  green  like  sugar 
cane :  the  dried  pith  is  used  as  starch ;  the  leaf  is  the  food 
of  cattle.  The  stalk  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating  ovens. 
The  grain  is  groi^nd  into  meal,  of  which  thin  cakes  are 
mad^  in  the  manner  of  muffins,  or  crumpets,  which  eat  to- 
lerably well  when  newly  made,  but  are  extremely  stale  in 
a  short  time  after.  None  of  the  preparations  of  this  grain^ 
ia  shorty  are   agreeable  to  a  European  taste.:}^    Upper 

*  Norden,  Voysge,  p.  dSS, 

t  NUbuhr'f  Arabia,  p.  161,  (in  Gennan.) 

%  Sicard,  Nouv.  Min.  11.  p.  143. 
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sooK    Egypt  produces  also  in  this  sort  of  lands  tbe  sugar  cane, 
^^*     the  growth  of  which  is  completed  there  in  a  single  season, 
'  as  in  Mazanderan  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.    In- 

digo, and  cotton  are  cultivated  in  the  sane  situation^  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  some  pot-herbs*  Fai- 
oom  is  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  rose  bushes, 
from  which  is  obtained  the  rose-water,  which  is  in  so  great 
request  over  the  East*  Pot-herbs  are  also  produced  here, 
and  a  little  rice  in  the  immense  ravines  which  go  off  frxxm 
^^  lUahoon,  to  the  north  of  that  province.  The  lowest  part 
^^  of  the  Egyptian  territory  abounds  in  rice  and  pot-herbs. 
The  best  rice  grows  in  the  province  of  Damietta.  The 
rice  culture  was  introduced  under  the  Caliphs,  and  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Hindoos. 'it'  Doura  and  maize 
are  still  cultivated  in  the  Sharkieh,  or  the  ancient  Delta  of 
the  east,  where  now  a  little  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton 
are  produced. 
Artificial  All  lands  Under  the  second  sort  of  culture  are  laid  out 
irrigations.  ^^  artificial  squares  separated  by  low  dykes  on  the  tops  <rf 
which  a  small  channel  is  formed.  These  channels  com- 
municate with  one  another.  The  water  is  raised  by  mMns 
of  a  long  lever  provided  with  a  weight  behind,  which  as- 
sists the  ascent  of  the  bucket  hung  to  the  extremity  of  the 
longest  arm,  and  which  a  man  depresses  [by  a  slight  exep* 
tion :  at  the  moment  of  its  ascent  the  tr ater  is  emptied  into 
a  reservoir  from  which  it  flows  by  the  channels  to  the  spot 
to  which  the  person  who  manages  the  irrigation  <cbo<itfk8  to 
direct  it  The  motion  of  the  lever  not  beit^  capable  of 
raising  the  water  more  than  six  feet,  the  €ultivat6t«  are 
obliged  to  provide  themselves  with  a  succession  6f  basins 
and  levers,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  fhcKr  land  above 
the  level  of  the  river.  Various  other  Aiachines  aitt^'fiaed 
fbr  raising  water,!  particularly  the  PersJati  -^^fieel,  Ai4ven 
fey  an  ox.  In  Faioom,  a*  metbbd  of  watiring  the  land  is 
in  use  similar  to  that  which  pi*e vails  in  certain  districts  of 

•  Hasselquist,  Tra\t5l8  in  Palestine,  p.  130,  (German,> 
1  JViehuhr,  tab.  XV.  fig,  1,  %  3,  4. 
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China  and  Japan*    The  waters  intended  for  irrigating    book 
lands  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  at  the  bottom     ^'^^ 
of  a  valley,  are  first  raised  to  the  top  by  a  balance  called  — — 
ieloo,  or  shadoof.    They  are  received  into  horizontal  rills, 
and  then  descend  from  one  rill  to  anotlier  to  the  lower  ter- 
races,  which  are  arranged  like  the  seats  of  an  amphithe- 
atre on  the  sides  of  the  hills.    It  must  be  acknowledged, 
however,  that  an  iiyudicious  waste  of  labour  is  incurred 
by  raising  any  portion  of  the  water  higher  than  is  requi- 
site for  diffusing  it  over  that  terrace  for  which  it  is  ulti-    ^ 
mately  designed. 

Some  European  species  of  fruit  trees  do  not  grow  in  Fruit  trees. 
Egypt  This  is  the  case  with  the  almond,  the  walnut,  and 
the  cherry."^  The  pear,  the  apple,  the  peach,  and  the 
plum,  are  neither  so  plenty  nor  so  good  ;|  but  the  citrons, 
lemoBs,  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  apricots,  prosper,  along 
with  the  banana,  a  single  tree  of  which  sometimes  produces 
5004  The  sycamore,  or  fig  of  Pharaoh,  le^s  valued  for 
its  fmit  than  for  its  deep  and  broad  shade,  the  carob,  the 
jajabe^  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees,  are  cultivated,  but 
none  of  them  are  equal  in  number  and  usefulness  to  the 
date  palm,  which  is  cultivated  both  in  lands  of  natural  and 
those  of  artificial  irrigation.  Groves  are  to  be  seen  con- 
sisting of  300  or  400,  sometimes  of  several  thousands ;  each 
is  valued  at  one  piastre.^  The  olive  tree  is  only  met  with 
in  gardens,  but  there  are  some  olive  plantations  in  Faioom, 
where  the  inhabitants  preserve  the  fruits  in  oil,  and  sell 
Ihemall  over  Egypt  The  vine,  in  ancient  times,  formed  vines, 
an  ioteresting  branch  of  culture.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
inflamed  their  vo^ptuous  imaginations  by  drinking  the 
jnke  of  the  Mareotic  grills.  In  the  days  of  Pliny,  Se- 
bennytus  Anrnished  the.  Roman  tables  with  their  choicest 
wines.    At  present  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  in  Egypt  ex* 

*  Maillet,  Descript.  de  Tfigypte,  IL  285. 

t  See  Wanslcb,  Relat.  dell.  stat.  present,  p.  59. 

}  Abdottatif,  trad,  da  IVL  Silvflstre  de  Sac/i  p.  27  et  lOS, 

i  H«»elqutsty  12s— 133,  ftc.  &c. 
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BOOK    cept  for  its  shade  and  its  grapes.    Some  Christians^  who 

^'^'     manufacture  an  indiflferent  wine  in  Faioom,  form  a  rerj 

■"'~~""  insignificant  exception.    The  vines  of  Foua,  mentioned  by 

travellers  of  the  last  century^  are  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  per-  A  large  and  beautiful  fruit  tree,  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  the  persea  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Idfakh  of  the 
Arabians,  seems  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Egyptian 
soil,*  at  least,  naturalists  cannot  recognise  it  in  any  of  the 
species  now  existing  in  that  country.  It  has  been  suppos- 
ed to  he  the  aguacate  or  avocatier  of  St  Domingo,  to 
which,  in  consequence  of  this  conjecture,  botanists  have 
given  the  name  of  Laurus  persea.^  Others  have  attempted 
to  prove  the  identity  of  it  with  the  sebesten,:|:  but  tibe  dif- 
ferences are  too  glaring  to  allow  this  hypothesis  to  be  ten- 
able. We  are  only  assured  by  positive  testimony  that  this 
tree  had  become  rare,  and  at  last  disappeared  before  the 
year  700;  and  that  having  come  from  Persia,  where  its 
fruit  was  crude  and  hitter,  it  acquired  by  culture  those  ex- 
cellent qualities  for  which  it  was  so  celebrated ;  ttiese  cir- 
cumstances ought  to  have  led  naturalists  to  lo<riL  for  this 
tree  in  the  East  Indies. 
The  lotus.  Another  production  of  Egypt,  which  makes  a  great 
roeanu!^  figure  in  the  writings  of  antiquity,  is  the  lotus.  This 
«f^"  word  was  taken  in  different  acceptations.^  The  plant  pro- 
perly called  the  lotus  is  a  species  of  nymphaea,  or  water 
lily,  which,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  inundation,  covers 
all  the  canals  and  pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  among 
which  the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  cups  of  bright  white  or 
azure  blue,  rest  with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  There  are  two  species  of  the  lotus,  the  white  and 
the  blue,  both  known  to  the  ancients,  though  the  blue  kind 
is  seldom  mentioned.    The  rose-lily  of  the  Nile,  or  the 

*  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  Notes  sur  AbdoUatif,  4V-72. 

t  Clusius,  Ravier,  plant,  histor.  lib,  1.  cap.  2« 

X  Schreber,  de  Persea  Comment.  III. 

i  Desfontaines,  Mem.  de  i'Acad^mie  des  ScieneeS)  17S8.  Sprengel,  Speci- 
men Antiq.  Botao.  Delille,  Annales  du  Museum,  t.  I.  p.  373.  Savigny,  dnw 
les  Mem.  but  I'Egjpte,  I.  p.  105. 
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Egyptian  bean,  \vhich  is  frequently  carved  on  the  ancient   book 
monuments  of  Egypt,  is  not  at  present  found  in  that  coun-     ^^ 

try.    The  plant  would  have  been  unknown  to  naturalists " 

if  they  had  not  found  it  in  India.  It  is  the  Mhfmpheea  ne- 
lumbo  of  Linnseus.  It  was  on  this  plant  that  the  lotus- 
eating  Egyptians  lived.  But  the  fruits  of  the  lotus,  prais- 
ed by  Homer,  and  which  so  muoh  delighted  the  compa- 
nions of  Ulysses,  were  those  of  the  modem  jujube,  or 
Bhamnu9  lotus.  This  same  tree  is  described  by  Theo- 
phrastus  under  the  name  of  the  lotus,  and  is  perhaps  the 
iudtSne  of  the  Hebrew  writings.  Lastly,  the  plant  called 
by  Pliny  Fdba  grseca,  or  loUMf  is  the  Diospyros  lotu$f  a 
sort  of  guayacana  or  ebony. — ^The  papyruSf  equally  cele- 
brated in  ancient  times,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  re-discover- 
ed in  tiie  Cyperus  papynis  of  Linnaeus.  The  colocasium, 
so  renowned  in  antiquity,  is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for 
the  sake  of  its  large  esculent  roots. 

Egjrpt,  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants,  is  destitute  of  forests.  Forest 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  sometimes  pre-  ^'^^^' 
sent  us  with  coppices  of  acacias  and  mimosas.  They  are 
adorned  with  groves  of  rose  laurel,  of  willows,  (the  Salix 
hatu  of  Forskal,)  saules-kalef,  cassias,  and  other  shrubs. 
Faioom  contains  impenetrable  hedges  of  cactu  This  illu- 
sory appearance  of  forests  furnishes  the  Egyptians  with 
no  firewood,  and  all  that  they  make  use  of  is  brought  from 
Caramania.*  The  peasants  bum  cow-dung,  which  they 
collect  with  an  almost  ludicrous  solicitude.  Scarcely  does 
one  of  these  animals  show  a  disposition  to  part  with  any 
refuse^  when  the  peasant  stretches  out  his  hand  to  receive 
itf 

The  economical  year  of  Egypt  presents  a  perpetual  cir-  2^"^]*  °/^g, 
cle  of  labours  and  enjoyments. — In  January,  lupins,  thesioaofcuu 
dolichos,  and  cummin,  ai'e  sown  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  JjJ[**  ^^ 
the  wheat  shoots  into  ear ;  and  in  Lower  Egypt  the  beans  year. 

*  Forskal,  Flora  JEgypt.  Arab.  LVI. 
t  Niebuhr,  Voyage,  p.  161. 
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BOOK  and  flax  are-  in  flower.  The  vine,  the  ^apricot,  and  the 
^"^  palm  tree  are  pruned.  Towards  the,  end  of  the  month, 
—"-— ^  the  orange,  the  citron,  and  pomegranate  trees  hegin  to  he 
covered  with  blossoms.  Sugar  cane,  senna  leaves,  and  va- 
rious kinds  of  pulse  and  trefoil  are  cut  down.  In  Febru- 
ary all  the  fields  are  verdant;  the  sowing  of  rice  begins; 
the  first  barley  crop  is  harvested;  cabbages,  cucumbers, 
and  melons  ripen.*— The  month  of  March  is  the  blossoming 
season  for  the  greater  part  of  plants  and  shrubs.  The 
com  sown  in  October  and  November  is  now  gathered. 
The  trees  which  are  not  yet  in  leaf  are  the  mulberry  and 
the  beech. — The  first  half  of  April  is  the  time  for  gather- 
ing roses.  Almost  every  sort  of  corn  is  cut  down  and 
sown  at  the  same  time.  Spelt  and  wheat  are  ripe,  as  well 
as  the  greater  part  of  leguminous  crops.  The  Alexandrian 
trefoil  yields  a  second  crop. — ^The  harvest  of  the  winter 
grain  continues  during  the  month  of  May ;  Cassia  Jisiula 
and  henne  are  in  flower ;  the  early  fruits  are  gathered,  such 
as  grapes,  Pharaoh's  figs,  carobs,  and  dates. — Upper  Egypt 
has  its  sugar  cane  harvest  in  June ;  the  plants  of  the  sandy 
grounds  now  begin  to  wither  and  die.^ — In  the  month  of 
July^  rice,  maize,  and  canes  are  planted ;  flax  and  cotton 
are  pulled  :  ripe  grapes  are  abundant  in  the  environs 
of  Cairo.  There  is  now  a  third  crop  of  trefoil.  The 
nenuphar  and  jessamine  flower  in  August^  while  the 
palm  trees  and  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruits,  and  the 
melons  by  this  time  have  become  too  watery. — Towards 
the  end  of  September,  oranges,  citrons^  tamarinds,  and 
olives,  are  gathered,  and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  cut 
down* — ^At  this  time,  and  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts 
of  grain  and  leguminous  seeds  are  sown ;  the  grass  grows 
tall  enough  to  hide  the  ^attle  from  the  observer's  view; 
the  acadas  and  other  thorny  shrubs  are  covered  with 
odoriferous  flowers. — ^The  sowing  continues  more  or  less 
late  in  November,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  Nile  have  retired.  The  corn  begins  to  spring 
beforo  the  end  of  the  month.  The  narcissuses,  the  vio- 
lets, and  the  colocasias,  flower  on  the  dried  lands;  the 
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nenuphar  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  dates    book 
and  the  sebesten  fruit  are  gathered. — In   December,  the     ^^ 
trees  gradually  lose  their  foliage  5  but  this  symptom  of  au-  . 

tumn  is  compensated  by  other  appearances :  the  corn,  the 
long  grass,  and  the  flowers,  every  where  display  the  specta- 
cle of  a  new  spring.  Thus  in  Egypt  the' land  is  never  at 
rest.  Every  month  has  its  flowers,  and  all  the  seasons  their 
fruits.* 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us  long.  Animals. 
The  want  of  meadows  prevents  the  multiplication  of 
cattle.  Hiey  must  be  kept  in  stables  during  the  inunda- 
tion. The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of 
saddle  horses.  Asses,  mules,  and  camels,  appear  here  in 
all  their  vigour.  The  numerous  bufialocs  often  attack  the 
Franks  on  account  of  their  strange  dress,  and  frequently 
bright  colours,  particularly  when  they  happen,  as  in  the 
instance  of  the  British  soldiers,  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet. 
In  Lower  Egypt  there  are  sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed. 
The  large  beasts  of  prey  find,  in  this  country,  neitlier  prey 
nor  cover.  Hence,  though  the  jackal  and  hyena  are  com- 
mon^  the  lion  is  but  rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles 
which  traverse  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid.  The  crocodile  Crocodile. 
and  the  hippopotamus,  ihese  primeval  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile,  seemed  to  be  banished  from  the  Delta,  but  are  still 
seen  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  islands  adjoining  the  cata- 
racts are  sometimes  found  covered  with  flocks  of  croco- 
diles, which  choose  these  places  for  depositing  their  eggs. 
'  The  voracity  of  the  hippopotamus  has,  by  annihilating  his  Hippopota- 
means  of  support,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his  race.  '""^- 
AbdoIIatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ugly  ani- 
mal an  enormous  water-pig.  It  has  been  long  known  Ibat 
the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Egypt  as  BuflTon 
had  believed.  The  ichneumon  is  the  same  animal  which 
the  ancients'roention  under  that  name,  and  which  has  never 
been  found  except  in  this  country.  Zoology  has  lately 
been  enriched  with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt, 

*  Nordmeier,  Calendar.     ^Egypt.    Oeconomic.     Goiting.     1792.     Forskal, 
lU^selquist,  Pocock^  Norden.  Nicbuhr,  &c.  quoted  by  Nordmeier. 
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BOOK  among  which  are  the  jerboa,  the  Dipus  meriiiaimSf  a  new 
^^*  species  of  hare,  a  new  fox,  a  hedgehog,  a  hat,  and  four  spe- 
cies  of  rats,  two  of  which  are  bristly.  The  Coluber  hqjt 
has  also  been  found,  an  animal  figured  in  all  the  hierogly- 
phical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  providence ;  and  the  CdvUbtr 
viperOf  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 

Fish.  The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hitherto 

unknown  to  systematic  naturalists.  Of  this  the  Fdyptera 
biddr  described  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire,*  is  a  very  re- 
markable example.    That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  ge- 

Birds.  neral,  that  the  birds  of  Egypt  do  not  much  differ  from 
those  of  Europe.  He  saw  the  Egyptian  swan  represented 
in  all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculptures 
and  in  coloured  paintings,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that 
this  bird  was  the  Chenalopex  of  Herodotus,  to  which  the 
ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  and  had  even  de- 
dicated a  town  in  Upper  Egypt  called  ckenoboscunu  It 
is  not  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and 
almost  all  over  Europe.  The  Ibis,  which  was  believed  to 
be  a  destroyer  of  serpents,  is,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Cuvier,  a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present  Moo- 
hannes.  Messieurs  Grobert  and  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire 
have  brought  home  mummies  of  this  animal,  which  had 
been  prepared  and  entombed  with  much  superstitious 
care.t 

The  Egyptians  keep  a  great  quantity  of  bees,  and  trans- 
port them  up  and  down  the  Nile,  to  give  them  the  advantage 
oC  the  different  climates,  and  the  different  productions  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  The  hives  are  kept  in  the  boats. 
The  bees  spread  themselves  over  both  banks  of  the  river, 
in  quest  of  food,  and  return  regularly  on  board  in  the  jeven- 
ing, 

^  Aiinales  du  Museum^  I.  p.  57. 
+  M^moire  sur  I'lbis,  par  M.  Cuvier. 
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hqviries  relative  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suecc  and  tlie  extremity 
of  ^  the  AraMan  Qvlf. 

hi  taking  a  view  of  ^be  outline  of  Africa,  and  tracing  tiie 
physical  geography  of  Egypt,  an  interesting  and  curious 
subject  mast  have  suggested  itself  to  the  ininds  of  our  well 
informed  readers.  We  have  deferred  the  examination  of 
it  till  now,  that  we  might  render  it  more  complete  by  mak- 
ing it  the  subject  of  a  separate  book. 

Has  the  isthmus  of  Suez  always  existed  ?    Has  Africa  Quettions 
never  been  an  island  ?     Or  has  the  neck  of  land  which  con-  "^^^^^  ' 
nects  it  with  Asia  been  at  any  time  much  narrower  tlian 
now  i    These  questions  have,  since  the  publication  of  the 
labours  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  even  divided  intelligent 
men  who  have  visited  the  country. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  account  of  the  facts.  The  isth- 
mus in  its  present  state  is  a  low  lying  land,  composed  of 
8bell  limestone  rocks,  mixed  with  strata  of  siliceous  lime- 
stone, and  partly  covered  with  sands,  or  with  saline  mar- 
shes. In  several  places  the  solid  strata  are  with  difficulty 
perceived  by  their  slight  undulations;  in  the  northern 
part,  in  particular,  there  is  a  vast  plain,  varied  only  by 
tbe  inequalities  created  by  satid  hills.    In  the  middle  of 
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BOOK  its  breadth,  the  ridges  of  the  hills  show  their  bare  heads 
^^^'  at  certain  distances,  like  a  series  of  large  steps.  To  the 
east,  the  south-east,  and  the  sonth-west,  the  mountain 
chains  of  Arabia  Petrsea  and  of  Egypt  skirts  at  a  dis- 
tance the  table  land  of  the  isthmus,  which  is  terminated 
at  the  Red  Sea.^  The  lake  Birket-el-Ballah  adjoining 
lake  Menzaleh,  Temsah  or  Crocodile  Lake,  and  the  almost 
dry  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  form,  from  north  to  south, 
a  series  of  depressions,  interrupted  only  by  stripes  of  low 
land.  The  line  prolonged  on  one  side  to  the  mouth  of 
Tineh,  and  on  the  other  to  the  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
marks  the  natural  boundary  of  Africa.  The  breadth  of 
the  isthmus,  in  a  straight  line,  is  378,844  feet,  or  nearly 
seventy-two  miles. 
Le?ci  and  The  surface  of  this  isthmus  generally  declines  from  the 
tioinTof  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  towards  those  of  the  Mediterra- 
Burface.  nean.  The  level  of  the  latter  sea  is  thirty  feet  lower  than 
that  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.f  There  is  a  similar  descent  to- 
wards the  Delta  and  the  bed  of  the  river  Nile.  The  level 
of  the  water  of  the  Nile  at  Cairo  at  its  lowest,  in  1798, 
1799,  and  1800,  was  nine  feet  lower  than  the  surface  of 
the  gulf  at  low  water.  But  the  Nile  rising  sixteen  cubits 
by  the  Nilometer,  is  nine  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  at 
high  water,  and  fourteen  higher  than  the  same  sea  at  low 
water.  Besides  these  leading  inclinations  of  the  surface, 
there  is  a  particular  one  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus.  The 
deep  basin,  called  the  Bitter  Lakes,  is  more  than  fifty-four 
feet  lower  than  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  of 
which  would  enter  and  fill  it,  if  they  were  not  prevented 
by  a  little  sandy  isthmus  about  three  feet  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea.  In  another  part  the  valley  of  Sababhyar,  and 
that  of  Ooady-Toomylat  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Nila^ 
during  its  rise,  an  entrance  into  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

*  Rozi^res,  dans  la  description  de  I'Egypte,  Antiquit^s ;  M^moires,  I.  p.  196. 
ct  la  carte  hydrographique  de  la  Basse-Egypte,  de  M.  Lipere. 

t  Descriptiou  de   TEgypte,   etat  modernc,  I.   p.  54—57—160—176.    Me- 

inoircs  sur  le  canal  d#»s  deux  mcrs,  par  M.  L^pere,  et  le  Tableau  dcs  Nirelle- 
mens  dans  TAtlnp. 
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From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the  Red  8ea  never 
Goald  have  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  a    ^^^* 
constant  manner,  because  its  waters,  if  raised  sufficiently 
high  to  form  such  a  communication,  would  have  found  no  qu  °nces  of 
barrier  to  the  north  of  that  basin :  they  would  have  flow-'^'  ^®^*^- 
ed  all  the  way  to  the  Nile  by  the  Ras-el-Ooadi,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  the  Ras-el-Mayah.    The  two  seas  thus 
bronght  into  mutual  contact  would  have  reached  a  com- 
mon level,  and  the  strait  would  have  become  permanent* 
We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  snddcn  violent  irrup« 
tion,  bvt  only  that  of  a  permanent  communication. 

Bot  it  will  he  said,  the  Mediterranean  may  have  been  Hyjmthetis 
fbraMTly  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  than  now ;  in  that  c'^se^^'^^J^'^^^J^^" 
it  must  have  covered,  in  a  great  measure,  the  Delta  and  MMiiter- 
the  iathmns;  it  ranst  have  penetrated  into  the  basin  of ''"''*'' 
fte  Bitter  Lakes,  from  which  it  is  now  only  separated  by 
a  tongue  of  low  land,  which  perhaps  has  not  always  ex« 
isted*  This  is  the  only  rational  hypothesis  that  can  be 
advanced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  strait  in 
tins  situation.  But  it  is  evidently  a  hypotliesis  which  goes 
back  to  an  epoch  anterior  to  history,  for  no  authentic  testi^- 
nony  of  such  a  state  of  things  is  now  in  existence.  The 
vague  traditions  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Strabo  on  the 
separation  of  the  isle  of  Pharos  from  the  continent,  would 
not  even  on  the  system  of  those  who  believe  them,*  afford 
proof  of  so  great  a  change.  But  these  traditions  when 
duly  weighed,  prove,  in  fact,  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  rt^ 
meval  of  Pharos  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  a  distance  of 
seven  days  sail,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  along  the  present 
coast,  taking  the  Sebennitic  mouth  for  that  by  which  Me- 
nelaos  entered.  It  is  also  possible  tliat  the  Delta,  inha- 
bited by  savage  shepherds,  was  not  yet  separated  from  the 
kingdom  of  Thebes,  or  Egypt  properly  so  called.  At  all 
events,  an  account  so  vague  cannot  be  received  as  a  his- 
torical proof.  ^ 

•  Ddlonieu,  Joumii  dt  Pbyyiqut,  t.  XLIf. 
vol.  IV.  4 
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^^^     every  wbere^  even  to  the  centre  of  Africa.    These  renfeains 
of  ancient  catastrophes,  have   nothing  in  common  with 
events  belonging  to  historical  epochs. 

One  plaasible  geographical  proof  has  been  brought  for- 
ward to  show  that  the  limits  of  the  Red  Sea  have  been 
Position  of  contracted.     This  is    the    position    of  Heroapolis.*    Wc 
po  IS.  ^i^^ji  discuss  anew  this  imjk)rtant  question,  defending,  with 
>       certain  modifications,   and  by  some  new  arguments,  the 
hypothesis  of  M.  d'Anville,  against  the  opinions  of  Messrs. 
Gosselin  and  Roziere ;  we  shall  show  that  tliis  hypothesis 
does  not  lead  to  the  consequences  which  Messrs.  Lep^re 
and  Dubois- Ayme  have  drawn  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
contraction  of  the  golf. 

Some  insurmountable  arguments  concur  to  place  the 
city  of  HeroopoliSf  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Eratosthenes, 
and  the  Itineraries,  at  Abookesheyd,  in  the  valley  of  Sa- 
babhyar,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  We  do 
Heroopoiis  not  indeed  believe  this  city  to  be  identical  with  the  Faivr 
thorn.  ^'*  ^os  of  Herodotus,!  and  the  Fithom  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures.|  The  Seventy  interpreters,  and  the  Coptic  trans- 
lator, not  only  agree  indeed  in  considering  Pithom  and 
Heroopoiis  as  identical,  but  in  confounding  them  with 
EamseSf  the  capital  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  the  abode  of 
the  Israelites.  But,  as  Herodotus  makes  Patumos  the 
site  of  the  beginning,  and  not  of  the  termination  of  the 
canal  of  the  two  seas,$  it  is  evident  that  this  place  cannot 
be  at  a  great  distance  from  the  Nile.  We  think  that  Fi- 
thom corresponds  to'  the  fortified  place  called  Thou  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  and  Tohum  in  the  Account  of  the 

*  Dubois-Aym^,  sur  les  anciennes  limites  de  la  Mer  Rouge.  Descript.  de 
TEgypte,  ^at  raoderne,  I.  IS?,  &c.  Lepfere,  M#m.  sur  le  canal  des  deus 
mers.  Ibid.    Append.  II.  w.  147,  &c. 

t  Herodot.  II.  158.    Stcpb.  Byz.  in  Toce. 

%  Exod.  I.  11.  compare  d^Anville,  M^m.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  123 — 124. 

(  See  the  text,  mtrM  it  «to  tov  Niixk  to  Ci^  uc  etum  (vw  Jlia^t/;^*).  iniT«< /< 
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Empirey  a  place  situated  at  the  very  point  at  which  tlie    book 
canal  enters  the  desert,  and  where  the  inundations  generally     ^^^* 
terminate.    Herodotus  having  seen  these  places  while  the — ' 
waters  were  at  their  height,  may  have  believed  that  the  ca- 
nal began  here ;  but  Heroopolis  is  certainly  the  same  city 
with  that  called  Htro^  in  Antoninus^s  Itinerary,  and  in  Ste- 
plien  of  Byzantium.    This  last  lexicographer  gives  us  a 
formal  assurance  of  it.    The  measurements  of  the  itinerary 
in  the  most  authentic  manuscripts,  correspond  well  with  tho 
situation  of  the  very  remarkable  ruins  discovered  at  Abook- 
esheyd,  among  which  is  recognised  a  caravansera,  an  evi- 
dence of  the  busy  trade  which  must  have  been  carried  on  at 
that  place. 

In  order  to  assist  our  readers  in  forming  a  proper  idea  of  Distances 
the  argument,  we  have  reduced  the  distances  of  the  ancient  u^'funera^ 
and  modem  places  to  the  form  of  a  table.  "cs. 


The  places,  according  to  the 
ancient  and  modern  names. 

Distances  by  the 
Itineraries. 

Measured  distances 

on  the  bydrographic 

chart  of  L^wer 

Egypt. 

tn  Roman 
miles. 

In  English 
feet. 

BabyloDia  (OM  Cairo)      . 
Hehoa  (Roios  of  Heliopo- 

lis 

Scene  Veteranoram,  (Me- 

oair) 

VicDs  JadaM>rain(BeIbeis) 
rhoa  or  Tobum  (Pithom. 

Abbasab) 

Hero  or  Heroopolis  (Cbe- 

rosb.    Abonkesheyd)  . 
Serapeam  (Rains  to  the 

aortb  of  tbe  Bitter 

Lakes) 

Clytma  (Rains  ofKolzoom) 
to  tbe  north  of  Sues     . 

XI! 

XVUI 
XII 

XII 

XXIV 

XVI! 
L 

86,902 
57,994 

57,994 

115,988 

.96,832 
241,647 

53,136 

68,880 
54,120 

65,M) 

103,080 

75,440 
(  229,600  by    the 
west   side  of 
the  lakes. 
239,440     by    the 
east   of    the 
lakes. 

CXLVI 

715,431 

904,296 

*  The  name  has  been  written  Herd  like  Heliu,  the  termination  polu  being 
understood. 
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If  it  is  considered  that  we  do  not  know  the  windings  of  the 
road,  and  can  only  form  an  imperfect  estimate  of  them,  the 
coincidence  between  the  sums  total  of  the  measurements  will 
appear  very  striking.  But  it  is  farther  possible  to  remove 
the  disagreement  of  some  of  the  partial  numbers ;  for  the 
Itinerary  in  another  passage  gives  the  distances  from  Ueli- 
opolis  to  Thou  in  the  following  manner. 


OtJMtiOIII. 


Names  of  Places. 

Distances  io  the  Itinerary. 

Dietaaces 

bj  the 
Chart. 

From  Helkm  to  Scen»  Veteran- 

Oram      ...         .    .    •    . 
From  Scene  to  Thon   .... 

XIV  m.  p. 
XVI 

67.660 

125,719 

68,680 
119.720 

Xb           1 

103,378 

188,600 

The  testimony  of  Str?ibo»  or  of  the  anthora  whom  he  has 
followed,  is  perfectly  reconciled  with  that  of  Stephanas  and 
«f  the  Itinerary.  This  geographer  adopts  expressly  a  pas- 
sage of  Eratosthenes  which  runs  thus :  **  After  the  city  of 
HeroopoliSy  which  is  en  the  JVUe,  we  find  the  extremity  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf.'^^^  Thus  Beroopolii  must  be  situated  in 
a  place  where  the  waters  of  the  Nile  can  pass,  consequently 
on  a  canal  connected  with  that  river.  How  could  Messrs. 
Gosselin  and  Roziere  overloolL  an  authority  so  formal  and 
so  worthy  of  confidence  ? 

The  other  passages  of  Strabo  and  of  Pliny  do  not  con- 
tradict one  another.  Sometimes  it  is  asserted  that  Be- 
Toopolis  is  near  ArsinoCf  or  CleopatriSf  which  is  on  the 
gulfyf  but  we  are  not  to  conclude  with  confidence  that 
these  authors  place  Heroc/pdis  itself  immediately  on  the 
gult  Sometimes  we  ai-e  told  that  the  Heroopolitan  gulf 
derives  its  name  from  this  city,  which  is  in  its  neighbour- 
hood.   But  we  must  not  give  these  words  a  meaning 

*  Mi¥n  0sn  Vffm  inxmc*  rnc  iri  ir^K  «•  NMy*  /uy^oc  'AfaGm  soMrt.  Geogr. 
lib.  xtL  p.  767.  AlmeUv, 

t  lUs^M?  A  rsc  Afnmt  tmtitm  ^ftm  r«M^  ntu  i  KMoffwr^K  u  irm  /mux*  fttif 
'>A{<6flr  aMf 09.    G^og.  lib.  XVtl.  p.  804. 
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IB  contradiction  ^ith  other  more  positive  expressions.    The    book 
example  of  the  gnlf  of  Lyons  shows  that  it  is  not  necessary     ^^^^ 
that  a  city  should  be  on  the  very  shores  of  a  gulf  to  which  '■^"~"~ 
it  gives  lis  name. 

Some  mythological  traditions  brought  forward  in  this  My^oiofi- 
discussion  may  furnish  a  subject  for  fresh  local  research,  ti^ns?*^*' 
*•  Hero  or  Htros,  is  a  city  of  Egypt  called  also  Haimos, 
(blood)  because  Typhon  being  there  struck  with  a  thun- 
derbolty*  stained  the  ground  with  his  blood."  But  Hero- 
dotus tells  us  of  a  place  called  Erythrc-BeloSf  that  is, 
"  Bed  clay.'^t  No\^  Typhon  was  called  by  the  Egypt- 
ians Rostif  or  the  red,  and  the  words  *<  red  earth/'  or 
''earth  of  Typhon''  were  in  their  language  translated  into 
Cherosfuf  Is  it  not  probable  that  Herodotus  has  given 
a  simple,  and  Stephanus  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  city  of  Typhon  ?  The  true  name  of  this 
city,  Cherosh,  preserved  in  the  Itineraries*  has  thus  been 
transformed  by  the  Greeks  into  HeroopoliSf  or  ''the  city 
of  heroes."  To  give  these  connections  of  circumstances 
the  force  of  an  argument,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  find  near 
the  locality  which  we  assign  to  Heroopolis,  a  soil  composed 
of  red  clay. 

The  position  of  HeroapoliSf  or  rather  Heros  or  Cheroshf  Conciu- 
being  fixed  by  the  Itinerary  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bit-^°°'- 
ter  Lakes,  it  Is  evident  that  this  city  never  could,  at  least 
not  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bed  Sea.  For,  as  the  levels  of  the  ground  demonstrate,  if 
the  waters  of  that  sea  had  filled  the  basin  of  the  lakes  and 
the  valley  Sababhyar,  they  would  also  have  come  in  y)n« 
tact  with  those  of  the  Nile.  There  would  have  been  a 
real  strait,  and  the  execution  of  a  canal  would  have  been 
superfluous.  But  as  the  basin  in  Strabo's  time  communi- 
cated with  the  Bed  Sea  by  a  canal,  and  could  at  pleasure 

•  Stepbanut  de  Urb.  t  Euterpe,  Cap.  3. 

"f  Hennicke,  Geogra^.  Hcrodot.  p.  7  J. 
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BOOK  be  filled  with  the  waters  of  that  sea,  the  basin  might  with 
^^^*  some  reason  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  gulf^ 
and  Heroopolis  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  the  navigation 
of  small  boats  commenced, — as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade 
both  maritime  and  inland,  and  a  city  worthy  of  giving  it3 
name  to  the  gulf. 

Having  hitherto  intentionally  kept  Ptolemy  out  of  view, 
we  now  proceed  to  comment  on  his  evidence,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  at  utter  variance  with  all  the  attempts  at  conci-r 
liation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 
^oii8o7*^°'  When  the  canal,  neglected  and  deserted,  no  longer  sup- 
Ptolemy,  ported  the  commerce  of  Heroopolis,  it  is  probable  that  the 
inhabitants  transferred  their  abode  to  a  place  nearer  the 
gulf  itself,  or  rather  were  removed  to  another  city  which 
may.  have  taken  the  name  of  Heroopolis,  on  becoming  the 
capital  of  the  district  or  prefecture. 

This  new  Heroopolis,  the  only  one  known  to  Ptolemy, 
may  have  been  properly  placed  by  that  geographer  in  a 
latitude  ^  little  north  of  Suez.  We  think  that  this  se- 
cond Heroopolis,  marked  in  Ptolemy's  tables,*  occupied  a 
place  marked  by  some  ruins,  to  the  north-east  of  the 
end  of  the  gulf:  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  M. 
Gosselin's  opinion,  in  the  other  parts  of  which  we  do  not 
acquiesce*!  These  i*uins  cannot  belong  to  JhrsinoCf  sur- 
named  Cleopatris,  as  the  engineers  of  the  French  army  of 
£gypt  believed ;  for  that  city  was,  according  to  one  who 
was  probably  an  actual  observer,  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  canal  of  the  two  seas;^  and  it  was  in  this  harbour 
that  iElius  Oallus  collected  the  war  galleys  intended  to  act 
against  the  Arabians.  This  passage,  overlooked  in  recent 
discussions,  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  Arsinoe  CUopatris 
to  the  north  of  Kolzoom*    The  small  creek  which  forms  the 

*  Ptolem^e,  Geogr.  lib.  iv.  cap.  5.  7* 

t  R^chercbes  sur  la  Giogr.  de  Grecs.  ii.  p.  166. 183.  278. 

%  Katm  KxtoTTdvr^iS'A  nnf  vfot  r«  tntfJUA  irtm^  <r«  ctvo  <rov  Nnxaf,  Geogr^  lib, 

XVI.  p.  537,  ed.  Causab.  <<  Amucin  qui  Arsinoen  prsfluit,  PtolemiBuro  appellsr 

vit."    Plin.  IV.  p.  29. 
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inner  harbour  of  Suez,  corresponds  to  the  Cliaranda  Gulf*    ^^^ 
of  Pliny,  where  this  Roman  geographer  seems  to  place  al-     ''"* 
so  the  small  place  Aennus,f  probably  Bir-Suez,  and  the 
Baneqn,  or  lower  harbour,:}:  which  may  represent  the  town 
of  Suez  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  obscurity  attached  to  the  HeroopolisPy^^kmof 
of  Ptolemy  will  not  be  removed  unless  vre  can  also  fix  the 
position  of  Clysnuif  which  was  at  first  only  a  strong  hoId.$ 
The  hypothesis  of  the  learned  M.  Grosselin,  of  there  be- 
ing two  places  called  Clysma,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the 
false  version  of  M.  De  Ouignes,  on  which  it  was  founded : 
it  is  prored  that  no  Arabian  author  has  said  what  this  ori- 
entalist has  ascribed  to  Ibn-al-Vardi*!!  All  the  oriental 
writers  acquiescing  in  a  tradition  universal  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  place  Kolzoom,  or  Clysma,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Suez,  where  Niebuhr  saw  its  ruins. 
The  meaning  of  the  Greek  name  also  shows  that  this  for- 
tressf^  must  have  been  situated  near  the  sluice  which  dam- 
med up  the  canal.  The  same  position  is  assigned  to  it  by  the 
measurements  of  the  Itinerary,  if  from  8erapium  we  follow 
tbe  sinuosities  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The 
table  seems,  indeed,  to  place  Clysma  on  the ,  other  side  of 
the  canal,  and  also  of  the  gulf;  but,  as  the  distance  given 
in  the  tables  would  remove  its  situation  to  Arabia  Fe- 
trea,  and  farther  south  than  the  fountains  of  Moses,  this 
obscure  passage  can  neither  support  the  one  nor  the  other 
side  of  the  questions  now  under  discussion. 

•  Tbw  word  seems  to  be  Arabic,  or  from  tbe  Hebrew  verb  rDUj  perfodit. 
t  From  Aiin,  a  fountain. 
%  From  p^  lower. 

I  Qaatremere,  Mem.  Hlstor.  et  Geograph.  I.  p.  179. 

Y  KAcwfuh  irrigation,  inundation,  sometimes  signifies  the  same,  as  aMVi^  a 
gutter,  a  syringe.  Lucian,  in  the  Pieudomaniit^  speaking  of  this  place,  couples 
with  it  the  article,  in  uM^-funofy  i.  e.  the  dam  or  floodgate.    SUabo  speaks  of  a 
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Tbe  name  of  the  fortress  seems  to  have  beeo  afterwards 
IJLI*  given  to  the  town  which  it  commanded.  But  was  this  town 
still,  after  the  Arabian  conquest,  the  ancient  Arsino^  to 
the  north  of  Clysma,  or  the  modern  city  of  Suez,  to  the 
south  of  it  ?  The  passages  quoted  from  the  Arabian  au- 
thors furnish  no  data  on  the  question.  At  all  events,  in 
the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Clysma  was,  from  tbe  citfy 
given  also  to  the  gulf.*  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks^ 
that  the  Arabians  said,  the  sea  of  Kolzoom,  an  observation 
which  escaped  the  learned  commentator  of  Edrisl.  The 
name,  then,  might  naturally  be  given  to  the  chain  of  moun- 
tains  bounding  the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez ;  though 
we  must  not  IooIl  there  for  a  city  of  the  same  name. 
CauMof  This  discussion  leaving  no  doubt  respecting  the  posi* 
mo?."^'  tion  of  the  city  of  Clysma,  we  ask,  why  Ptolemy  has  re- 
moved it  so  far  to  tbe  south,  by  placing  it  at  least  forty 
minutes  (miles)  from  his  Heroopolis  ?-^The  answer  is  easy. 
He  only  knew  the  position  of  Clysma  by  its  distance  from 
the  undent  Eferoopolis,  which  is  not  much  less  than  forty 
minQt)es,  and  he  transferred  this  same  distance  to  the  south 
of  the  n€V)  Heroopolis. 
Conciu-  Ptolemy's  text,  thus  explained,  furnishes  no  argument 
'^°°*  for  or  against  the  contraction  of  the  sea :  It  does  not  op- 
.  pose  it,  fdr  the  position  of  the  old  Heroopolis,  the  princi- 
pal proof  of  the  hypotliesis  of  the  contraction  is  indepen- 
dent of  that  which  Ptolemy  gives  to  the  new  city  of  that 
name.  Nor  does  it  favour  the  hypothesis;  for  New  He- 
roopolis and  Arsinoe  were  of  contemporaneous  existence 
with  the  fortress  of  Clysma;  the  one  was  the  capital  of  the 
name  or  district,  the  other,  like  the  port  of  Suez  noWf  was 
the  point  of  departure  for  ships.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  new  Heroopolis  was  on  the  very  shore  of  the  galf) 
and  that  the  latter  mustf  therefore^  have  retired  B970 
yards,  as  Gosselin  maintains.t 

*  Philoitorg,  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  III.  chap.  6. 
t  Recberches  sur  Ja  Geographic,  11.  p.  184. 
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HaTing  shown  that  the  topography  of  Heroopolis^  agree-    book 
able  to  the  system  of  d'Anville,  does  not  lead  necessarily     ^^^ 
to  the  inference  of  a  change  in  the  shores  of  the  Red  Seat      . 
we  should  now  discuss  the  actual  measures  which  the  an-meaLu°esof 
cients  have  left  us  of  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus.    But  our  ^^/  ^r*?^* 

of  the  itUi- 

uncertainty  respecting  the  value  or  the  stadium  renders  themus. 
discaesion  fruitless.  If  the  thousand  stadia  assigned  by 
Herodotus  were  Egyptian  stadia  of  108  yards,  they  would 
bring  the  exti^emtty  of  the  gulf  only  to  the  south  end  of  the 
Bitter  Lakes.  But  these  lakes  being  considerably  lower  ^ 
than  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  could  not  hare 
stopped  at  this  point,  where  no  barrier  was  presente<l  to  it. 
The  900  stadia  of  Strabo,  and  the  817  of  Marinus  Tyrius^ 
considered  as  Egyptian  stadia,  favour  somewhat  more  the 
con  raction  of  the  isthmus,  but  without  being  quite  decisive. 
If  we  reckon  them  as  stadia  of  700  to  the  degree,  these 
measures  f^upport  the  opinion  that  the  state  of  the  isthmus 
has  not  altered.* 

As  we  roast  take  every  fart  into  view,  we  acknowledge  Examina- 
that  the  march  of  the  Israelites  in  leaving  Kg>pt,  has  fur- |,'^",^°g/^Q 
nished  an  argument  for  a  contraction  of  the  gulf.j    I'his  Moms. 
line  of  march  would  appear  more  probable,  if  we  should 
sappdse  that  the  Red  Sea  extended  as  high  as  8aba*Hbyar; 
we  should  then  conceive  that  this  fu  itive  tribe,  coming 
firam  the  neighbourhood  of  AbbaBeh  and  of  Beibeis,  and 
bending  their  coarse  to  the  itesert,  fell  in  witii  the  sea  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heroopolis,  and  had,  in  consequence  of 
an  extraordinary  tide,  or  a  violent  i^ind,  found  the  isthmus 
dry,  which  at  present  separates  the  Gulf  of  Suess  fresi  the 
basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

This  view  of  the  matter  would  be  very  favourable  to 
an  improved  interpretation  of  a  passagej:  in  which  the 


*  Boziere,  M^moire  sur  la  geographic  compar^e  de  riithine  de  Suez.—De- 
scription  de  I'Egypte,  vol.  I. 
i  Baron  Castaz,  an  unpublished  report  on  the  M^moire  of  Dubois-AynDe. 
t  Exod.  xiv.  22—89. 
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BOOK    translators  have  made  the  autlior  of  the  Books  of  Moses 
I'M.     gay^    (Exodus,  chap.  xiv.  verse  22d  and  29th)    that  the 
*■■"— "^  waters  stood  up  on  the  left  and  on  the  right  of  the  Is- 
raelites like  a  wall,  but  where  the  text  only  9ays  that  the 
waters  were  like  a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  on  their  left  and  on 
their  right.    An  army,  in  fact,  passing  between  the  Gulf 
and  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  have  both  flanks  covered  in 
this  manner. 
Heroopoiis      An  argument  is  furnished  by  the  pretended  identity  of 
iic^with^'Heroopolis  with  the  Baal-Zephon  of  the  Hebrew  text* 
Baai-Ze-    Sephon,  or  Sophon,  we  are  told,  is  one  of  the  names  of 
^  ^^        Typhon ;  and  the  city  of  Cherosh,  Heros,  or  Heroopoiis, 
is  the  city  of  Typhon.    The  Israelites,  before  passing  the 
sea,  encamped  opposite  to  Baal-Zephon :  that  town  must, 
therefore^  have  been  only  a  short  way  from  the  shores  of 
the  gulf. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  etymology,  however,  admits 
of  a  corresponding  reply.  Baal-Zephonf  literally  signifies 
**  the  Lord  of  the  North ;"  and  may  be  applied  to  any  city 
to  the  north  of  the  termination  of  the  gulf  opposite  to  Aje- 
rood,  or  Hagirood,  which  to  us  appears  identical  with  tiie 
Haehiroth  of  Moses. 

The  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  though  simple, 
and  carrying  conviction  along  with  it,  is  not  sufficiently 
circumstantial  to  allow  us  to  entertain  a  hope  of  explaining 
it.  The  poetic  hymn  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and 
which  contains  the  most  important  details,  does  not  admit 
of  a  precise  interpretation.  AH  the  information  that  these 
records  give  us  in  physical  geography  is,  that  in  former 
times,  as  in  our  own,  tiie  level  of  the  gulf  was  liable  to  con- 
siderable variation  from  the  influence  of  the  tides  and  the 
winds. 
Canal  of  If  the  isthmus  of  Suez  has  not  undergone  any  change 
within  the  limits  of  history,  particularly  no  remarkable 


the  two 
peas. 


•  Numbers,  chap,  xxxiii.  v.  7.  Exod.  chap,  xit,  v,  2,  J,  J,  H.  Forstcr,  Epist. 
2S,  29.    Hennicke,  Geogr.  Herodoti,  p.  72. 
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contraction,  if  a  natural  communication  between  the  two  book 
seas  has  never  existed  within  the  periods  of  human  record,  ^^'* 
we  know  tliat  industry  has  attempted  to  open  by  art,  a 
passage  which  nature  had  denied.  The  forming  of  a 
canal  between  the  two  seas  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
projects  and  many  discussions.  The  engineers  of  the 
French  army  of  the  east  ascertained  the  traces  and  remains 
of  a  canal,  with  a  most  satisfactory  precision.  The  canal 
goes  from  Balbeis  {Vicus  Judeeorum)  on  the  old  Pelusiac 
branch  of  the  Nile,  now  the  canal  of  Menedji,  to  Abbaseh, 
the  ancient  Thou.  There  it  enters  the  narrow  valley  of 
Arabes-Tonmylat,  the  level  of  which  is  thirty-two  or  thir- 
ty-three feet  lower  than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  Several 
portions  of  the  bed  of  the  canal  are  still  in  such  a  state  of 
preservation  as  to  require  nothing  except  cleaning.  It 
passes  on  to  Abookesheyd,  which  is  con^dered  as  identi- 
cal with  the  old  Heroopolis.  The  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes  might  have  been  filled  at  pleasure  from  the  waters 
of  the  Nile :  beyond  this  basin,  the  traces  of  the  canal  re- 
appear in  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  lakes  from  the 
Bed  Sea,  and  show  that  the  canal  was  continued  the.  whole 
way.*  But  to  what  age  and  to  what  potentate  is  this  great  Antiquity 
>^ork  to  be  referred  ?  Without  noticing  the  fabulous  times  °JJ^'^ 
of  Sesostris  and  Menelaus,  there  are  two  kings  better  known 
in  history,  Necho  and  Psammetichus,  neither  of  whom  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  been  its  author.  They,  like  Darius, 
were  prevented  by  the  dread  of  seeing  Egypt  inundated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  known  to  have 
a  higher  level  than  the  Nile.  It  would  have  been  a  Sacri- 
legious act  to  have  thus  admitted  the  malignant  Typhon 
into  the  happy  empire  of  Osiris.  The  use  of  locks  and 
floodgates  was  unknown,  which  would  have  protected  the 
Egyptian  fields  from  this  imaginary  danger.  The  Pto- 
lemies, according  to  Strabof  who  had  travelled  in  Egyp^ 

*  Description  dc  TEgypte ;  Mcnioire  de  M,  Lep^re. 
t  Gcogr.  XVII.  ' 
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completed  the  canal.  According  to  Plinjry  tbey  only 
^xi*  brought  it  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.*  The 
"""~~  former  of  these  authors  makes  Fhacusa  the  point  at  which 
the  canal  communicated  with  the  Nile,  which  would  sup- 
pose this  canal  to  be  a  different  one  from  that  which  has 
been  recently  traced.  The  latter  gives,  in  Roman  paces, 
the  exact  measures  of  the  length  of  the  canal  from  Balbeis 
to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  total  distance  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  Nile,  both  of  which  measure- 
ments are  found  correct.  If  so  well-informed  a  writer  be- 
lieved that  the  canal  did  not  extend  to  the  Red  Sea,  which 
its  vestiges  show  it  to  have  done,  we  here  find  a  proof  that 
the  navigation  of  it  bad  been  relinquished.  Perhaps  the 
sluices  bad  not  been  well  constructed,  or  it  had  been  found 
more  convenient  and  profitable  to  convey  merchandise  by 
the  harbours  of  Myos-Uormos  and  Berenice.  The  empe- 
ror Adrian,  who  caused  a  canal  to  be  formed  to  the  east  of 
the  Nile,  called  Trajanus  Jimfds*  and  which  went  off  from 
Babylonia,  seems  to  have  intended  it  solely  for  irrigations» 
by  means  of  which  the  province  of  Augustamnica  was  ren- 
dered a  flourishing  country. 

But  the  Arabians,  particularly  El-Magrizi  and  EI- 
Makyn,  attest  that  this  canal  was  opened  again  by  order 
of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  was  used  for  navigation  from  the 
year  644  to  767.  At  this  time  another  caliph  caused  it  to 
be  shut  up,  in  order  to  deprive  a  rebel  chief  of  his  supplies 
of  provisions.  The  Ottoman  emperors  ha\e  oftener  than 
once  contemplated  the  re-establishment  of  this  canal.  While 
the  French  army  was  in  Egypt,  some  learned  discu8.«9ions 
were  maintained  on  the  practicability  and  advantages  of 
such  a  restitution.  A  steady  and  enlightened  government 
could  execute  the  project  at  a  moderate  expense.  The 
value  of  the  lands  which  by  means  of  it  would  be  brought 
into  cultivation^  would  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  it. 
But,  as  the  navigation  would,  on  the  one  side,  depend  on 

•  Flin.  yi.  caf .  29. 
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tiie  rifling  of  the  Nile,  and,  on  the  other,  on  the  monsoons 
which  prevail  in  the  Arabian  gulf;  and  as  these  two  con-  ^^^ 
ditions  do  not  coincide  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  an  un-  —--*-" 
interrupted  navigation,  it  is  very  probable  that  this  canal, 
though  highly  useful  and  necessary  fbrthe  commercial  pros- 
perity of  Egypt,  would  produce  no  great  revolution  in  the 
East  Indian  trade. 
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^    Topographical  and  PoliHcai  Details* 

BOOK  Ik  our  physical  sketch  of  Egypt,  v/e  traced  the  influence 
XXII.  Qf  j^  monotonous  territory  and  an  unchanging  climate.  A 
""""""'"^  certain  gloom  will  also  be  attached  to  our  accounts  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  a  country  which  has  been  so  often  des* 
cribed.  We  must  always  sail  along  the  river  or  its  canals, 
always  admire  antique  monuments  which  we  are  unable  to 
explain,  always  cast  a  mournful  look  on  modem  towns  fast 
hastening  to  destruction,  surrounded  by  palms  and  syca- 
mores. On  every  hand  oppression,  misery,  distrust  and  dis- 
cord hold  possession  of  a  country  so  well  fitted  to  become 
the  abode  of  happiness  and  prosperity. 
Historical  In  oi-der  to  give  some  interest  to  this  account,  it  is  ne- 
tions. '  cessary  to  call  to  mind  at  every  step  the  nations  which 
have  successively  ruled  this  country,  and  have  left  monu- 
n^ents  behind  them.  In  the  history  of  every  age  Egypt 
holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Under  her  Pharaohs  she  de- 
rived strength  from  the  stability  of  her  laws,  and  was  of- 
ten the  successful  rival  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of  the 
world.  Invaded  and  devastated  by  Cambyses,  she  was  for 
193  years  either  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  Peraia,  and 
frequently  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.     The  Greeks  at 
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last  came  to  her  assistance.  Alexander  the  Greaj;  was  re-  book 
ceiyed  by  her  as  a  deliverer^,  and,  it  is  probable,  intended  ^^^^^ 
to  make  this  country  the  seat  of  his  empire.  — — . 

For  three  centuries  the  Ptolemies  made  Egypt  a  flou- 
rishing country  in  commerce  and  the  arts,  and  her  towns 
under  them  were  almost  converted  into  Grecian  colonies. 
Augustus  united  this  fertile  kingdom  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  for  666  years  it  was  the  granary  of  |lome  and 
Byzantium.  It  formed  one  of  the  earliest  conquests  of  the 
successors  of  Mahomet.  About  the  year  887,  the  power  of 
the  caliphs  was  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  the  TurcomanSf 
their  own  janissaries,  whom  they  had  called  to  their  aid. 
The  dynasties  of  the  Tolonides,  the  Fatimites,  and  the 
Aioobites,  ruled  oyer  Egypt  till  the  year  1250. 

The  Mamelukes,  or  military  slaves  of  the  Turcoman  sul-  Mamelukes 
tans  of  Egypt,  then  massacred  their  masters,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  sovereignty.  The  Turkish  dynasty,  or  that 
of  the  Bassarite  Mamelukes,  reigned  till  1382.  The  Cir- 
cassian race,  or  that  of  the  Bordjite  Mamelukes,  ruled  here 
till  within  these  very  few  years ;  for  Selim  II.  empeit>r  of 
the  Ottomans,  after  taking  possession  of  Egypt,  only  abo- 
lished the  monarchical  form  of  government  of  these  Ma- 
melukes ;  he  allowed  an  aristocracy  of  twenty-four  Beys 
to  remain,  subjected  to  a  stated  tribute.  Since  his  death, 
the  Mamelukes  have  more  than  once  thrown  off  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Ottomans. 

In  1798,  the  French  abolished  the  Mameluke  aristo- French, 
cracy,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Egypt. 
A  great  European  colony  now  seemed  to  spring  up  in  this 
fine  country,  and  a  fair  hope  was  cherished  for  the  progress 
of  civilization.  The  sciences,  and  especially  that  of  geo- 
graphy, would  have  derived  inestimable  accessions  from 
the  success  of  that  noble  project  But  it  was  attempted 
during  the  bloody  wars  and  jealousies  by  which  enlight- 
ened Europe  was  distracted.  Far  from  being  concerted 
by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  civilized  world,  and  sup- 
ported by  its  united  energies,  it  was  undertaken  in  sub- 
serviency to  tlie  paltry  object  of  gratifying  the  selfish  glory 
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BOOK    of  B||l()napftrte»  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  French  na- 
XXII.    tion,  which  had  tarnished  the  liberal  character  of  her  re- 

volution,  and  lost  the  confidence  of  every  philanthropic 

mind  by  the  barbarous  pillage  of  Sierra  Leone.  The  ri- 
val selfishness  of  Great  Britain,  aiding  the  views  of  the 
Sublime  Porte,  poured  from  the  British  isles,  from  the 
Bosphorus,  and  the  Granges,  numerous  ai  ^es  to  extermi- 
nate the  French  army,  which  was  too  happy  to  take  shel- 
ter under  the  wing  of  the  cirilized  maxims  of  war,  and  re- 
turn safe  to  Europe,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  ruthless 
sabre  of  the  Turks.  In  1801  this  evacuation  was  effected, 
and  barbarism  again  took  possession  of  her  prey.  Perfidi- 
ous assassinations,  and  merciless  massacres,  have  signalized 
the  contests  between  the  Turkish  government  and  the  Ma- 
melukes, and  between  the  latter  and  the  now  almost  inde- 
pendent Pasha  of  Egypt  A  ray  of  improvement  in  the 
arts,  and  of  encouragement  to  industry,  has  unexpectedly 
begun  to  glimmer  amidst  the  arbitrary  sway  of  the  ruffian 
masters  of  Eg}  pt ;  but  under  such  patronage^  permanent 
advancement  in  civilization  cannot  be  expected. 

Ancient  The  ancients  bad  divided  Egypt  according  to  a  princi- 
Si°t1"^8"P^  aflbrded  them  by  the  course  of  the  river;  Into  Upper 
Egypt  called  the  Thebaid,  because  Thebes  was  its  capital; 
Middle  Egypt,  called  also  the  "  Seven  Gkivemments,"  or 
the  Heptanomis;  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending 
to  the  sea. 

The  Arabs  and  Ottomans  have  only  changed  the  names 
of  these  divisions : 

1.  Upper  Egypt  is  called  the  Said,  and  includes  the  pro- 
vinces of  Thebes,  Djirdjeh,  and  Sioot. 

S.  Middle  Egypt  is  called  the  Yostani,  consisting  of  the 
provinces  of  Faioom,  Benisooef  and  Minyet. 

S.  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Bahari,  or  "the  Mari*im« 
Country,"  and  includes  the  provinces  of  Bahyreh,  Rasid  or 
Rosetta,  Gharbyeh,  Menoof,  Massoora,  Sharkieh,  and  the 
Cairo  district,  consisting  of  the  subdivisions  of  KeKoobeh 
and  Atfihieh. 
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The  appellfttion  of  Upper  Egypt*  is  sometimes  taken  in  book 
a  strictly  physical  acceptation,  and  made  to  include  all  the  i*xii. 
provinces  aboye  Cairo.*  •  On  this  principle  AbnlQsda  rniA 
Ebn-Haukai  divide  Egypt  into  two  parts,  the  Mf  and  the 
Andy  that  is,  the  coast  and  tlie  high  country;!  Another 
Arabian  calls  these  divisions  Kibli  and  Bahari,  or  the  sooth 
and  the  coast^  But  tiie  most  recent  observations,  by  mak- 
ing us  ieu^uainted  with  a  defile  or  contraction,  separating 
tiie  Yostani  from  the  Said  proper^  incKne  us  to  prefer  the 
usual  threefold  division. 

We  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  towns  and  remarkable  Towns  •£ 
localities  of  Lower  Egypt.  ^p7. 

The  ancient  glory  of  Alexandria  is  still  attested  by  the  Aiexan- 
extensive  mins  by  which  the  present  city  is  surrounded,  ".^* 
and  in  a  manner  concealed.  It  is  built  on  a  sandy  stripe 
of  land  formed  by  the  sea,  along  the  ancient  mole  which 
once  connected  Pharos  with  the  continent  Of  its  two 
harbours  the  most  easterly  seems  to  have  lost  its  former 
advantages  by  the  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone. 
The  ancient  promontory,  the  situation  of  the  modem 
Pharillon,  has  been  worn  lower  and  destroyed  by  the 
waves :  its  ruins  have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
harbour,  where  the  vessels  have  also  been  long  in  tho  habit  Harbours. 
of  discharging  their  ballast — ^The  famous  *Fharos,  built 
on  the  island  (now  a  peninsula)  of  the  same  name,  serves 
as  a  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbonr,  or  rather 
toadstead,  where  vessels  are  frequently  lost  The  other 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  surrounds  in  part  the  western 
or  old  harbour,  which  is  possessed  of  great  advantages, 
but  shut  against  Christians.  To  the  south  of  the  modern 
city  and  of  the  two  harbours  is  the  site  of  old  Alexandria. 

*  Compare  d'Anville,  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  36.    Wanslebeii  in  Faulin,  p.  8. 
t  Abulfeda  vers  Michael,  p.  33.     Compare  with  the  notes  of  M.  Silvestre  de 
Sacy  on  Abdollatif,  p.  397. 
X  Notice  at  extraits  de  Memotres,  1.  230. 
vol.  IV.  5 
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The  an- 
cient city. 


Column 
called 
Pompey's 
Pillar. 


Here  among  the  heaps  of  rubbishy  and  among  the  fine 
gardens  planted  ivith  palms,  oranges,  and  citrons,  are  seen 
some  churches,  mosques,  and  monasteries,  and  three  small 
clusters  of  dwellings,  formerly  three  towns,  one  of  which 
is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  called  the  fort  Traces  are 
seen  of  ancient  streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  some  ruins  of 
colonnades  mark  the  sites  of  palaces.  One  of  the  obelisks, 
called  Cleopatra's  Needle,  still  stands  upright.  All  this 
confused  mass  of  ruins,  gardens,  and  masonry,  is  in  the 
greater  part  of  its  circumference,  surrounded  witli  a  high 
and  double  wall.  The  commission  of  the  French  Institute 
of  Egypt  i^eemed  to  regard  this  inclosure  as  the  work  of 
the  Arabians.  Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  Wans- 
leb,  and  the  greater  part  of  travellerSf  Pococke,  however, 
thinks  that  the  Arabians  only  built  the  inner  wall;  and 
Baron  de  Tott  believes  that  nothing  abbut  it  is  moderOf  ex- 
cept some  local  reparations.  To  us  this  inclosure  appears 
to  represent  precisely  the  space  of  thirty  stadia  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth,  which  Strabo  assigns  as  the  dimensions 
of  the  city  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies.  Only  that  part 
of  the  wall  which  extends  from  the  Rosetta  Gate  towards 
the  Roman  Tower,  in  a  direction  from  east-south-east  to 
w'est-north-west,  seems  to  pass  through  the  ancient  quarter 
ofBhichium,  which,  filled  with  palaces  and  monuments, 
extended  quite  round  the  New  Harbour.  Might  not  this 
part  of  the  wall  be  the  work  of  Caracalla,  when,  according 
to  the  expression  of  Dion  the  historian,*  that  ferocious  beast 
of  Ausonia  came  to  devastate  and  drench  with  blood  the 
beautiful  city  of  Alexandria  ?  Eventhe  forts  which  exist  to 
the  nortti  and  sooth  of  the  ancient  city  seem  to  be  those 
erected  by  that  tyrant  We  also  think  that  many  of  the 
ruins  date  from  the  epoch  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the 
cruel  Aurelian. 

On  the  outside  of  the  southern  gate,  a  detached  column 

•  Dion.  Hist.  Rom.  1.  LXVIIt.  p.  1307.  Hfcrodian,  1.  IV.  p.  158.  Compara 
the  plan  of  Alexandria  by  M.  Lepire  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Description  de 
I'Egypte. 
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eighty-eight  feet  high,  forms  the  most  commanding  ob-  book 
ject  connected  with  the  city  and  its  environs.  It  has  been  ^^i<» 
erroneously  called  "Pompey*8  Pillar,"  and  "the  Pillar 
of  Seyerus.'*  It  is  the  great  column  which  served  as  tho 
principal  ornament  of  the  famous  Serapeum,  a  vast  build- 
ing consecrated  to  the  worship  of  an  Egyptian  divinity^ 
and  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the 
Ptolemies  became  the  receptacle  of  the  Alexandrine  li- 
brary, and  the  resort  of  men  of  letters.  Here,  as  in  a  place 
of  safety,  Caracalla  feasted  his  eyes  with  the  massacre  of 
the  people  of  Alexandria;  a  circumstance  which,  added 
to  many  others,  leads  us  to  think  that  both  the  Serapeum 
and  the  Circus  were  situated  in  a  suburb  without  the  walla 
of  the  ancient  city.* 

Reduced  to  a  population  of  16,000  souls,  Alexandria 
before  the  French,  invasion  carried  on  a  trade  in  which 
the  south  of  Europe  had  a  considerable  share.  It  was 
the  medium  of  all  the  exchange  of  commodities  that  took 
place  between  Egypt  and  Constantinople,  Leghorn,  Ve* 
nice,  and  Marseilles. 

Near  Aboukir,  the  roadstead  of  which  makes  bo  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  history,  the  coast  ceases  to  be  composed 
of  rocks ;  and  alluvial  lands  begin.  The  city  of  Rosetta  Roietta* 
is  described  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  groves  Qf  date 
trees,  bananas,  and  sycamores.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  which  annually  washes,  without  injury,  the 
walls  of  the  houses.  Its  population,  like  that  of  Alexan- 
dria, progressively  declines.  The  houses,  though  gene- 
rally better  built  than  those  of  Alexandria,  are  so  crazy 
that  they  would  go  to  ruin  in  a  few  months,  if  they  were 
not  favoured  by  a  climate  which  destroys  nothing.  The 
stories  projecting  successively  beyond  one  another,  render 
the  streets  dark  and  dismal.    An  island  in  this  part  of  the 

*  LaDgl^s,  notes  on  Norden,  Voyage  III.  p.  279.    Silvestre  de  Sacy,  notes 
rar  AbdoUatif,  p.  231 — ^239.    Zor ga  de  origine  obeliscorum,  p.  24  et  607. 
5 
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BOOK  river,  a  league  in  diameter,  presented  to  M.  Denon  the 
^^^^'  appearance  of  a  most  delicious  garden,*  but  is  described 
by  Hasselquist  as  an  insupportable  place  with  musquitos 
and  buffaloes.! 

Northern  From  Roscfta  to  Damietta  the  low  sandy  coast  was 
formerly  infested  by  robbers,  or  occupied  by  rude  shep- 
herds and  fishermen  living  without  law.  Lake  Bourlos,  fill- 
ed with  islets,  extends  over  a  part  of  this  country.  Beltym, 
a  town  situated  on  the  side  of  the  lake,  seems  to  correspond 
to  the  ancient  Buto.  Here  a  learned  man,  well  versed  in 
Egyptian  antiquities,  places  Elearchia  or  Bucolise,  that  is, 
the  country  of  marshes  and  of  buffalo-herds.^  This  dis- 
trict bore  in  the  Egyptian  language,  the  name  of  Bash- 
moor,  the  same  word  which  was  used  for  a  mime  to  the 
third  dialect  of  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt  The  sa- 
Tage  Bashmurians  lived  sometimes  in  their  boatsy  and 
sometimes  among  the  reeds  which  covered  their  marshy 
lanks.  Such  appears  still  to  be  the  condition  of  ike  people 
who  live  round  Bourlos.  The  same  picture  is  applicable 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Menzaleh,  where  Elearchia 
was  placed  by  other  writers. 

Bamietta.  All  the  country  round  Damietta  is  filled  with  large  rice 
fields,  on  which  great  attention  is  bestowed.  The  rice  of 
Damietta  is  the  roost  esteemed  of  any  in  the  Levant.  But 
(he  city,  which  according  to  Binos  contains  30,000,  and 
according  to  Savary  80,000  souls,  is  very  dirty,  almost 
all  the  inhabitants  delighting  in  the  most  filthy  habits  of 
living.  Their  health,  especially  that  of  the  females,  soon 
languishes,  and  multitudes  of  blind  and  puriblind  perMas 
l^re  met  in  every  corner.  ^  This  city,  one  of  the  keys  of 
JSgypt,  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  rice,  and  other  provi- 
sians.    It  was  built  in  1250,  five  miles  and  a  half  from 

*  9eooD,  1. 1,  p.  89. 
t  Htietelquist,  Voyage,  p.  6;^. 

%  Etionne  Quatremire,  Recherches  sur  la  litt^rature  EgypUenne,  p.  147. 
rdem,  M#m«ires  lirstorifiues  ct  g^ographiquep,  t,  I,  p.  22(>— 22f3. 
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the  site  of  the  ancient  Thamiatis,  but  destroyed  in  the  time    book 
of  the  crusades.*  xxii. 

The  coast  of  the  ancient  eastern  Delta  is  still  lower  and  _ 
more  marshy  than  that  between   Rosetta.and  Damietta.  the  eastern 
Menzaleh  would  not  deserve  particular  attention^  were  it'^***. 
not  for  its  very  large  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are  the 
islands  of  Matharyeh,  which  arc  very  populous,  and  co- 
vered with  houses,  some  of  brick,  and  others  of  clay.    In 
that  which  is  called  Myt-el-Matharyeh,  the  hovels  of  the 
people  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead  form  one  promiscuous  as* 
semblage.    The  houses  seem  rather  to  be  dens  than  human 
dwellings. 

The  fishermen  of  Matharych  allow  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours to  fish  in  the  lake.  Constantly  naked,  wading  in  the 
water,  and  engaged  in  their  severe  labours,  they  are  hardy 
and  vigorous,  but  almost  perfect  savages. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Pdusium^ 
on  tiie  south  side  those  of  the  ancient  Tanis  ;  and  on  an  islet 
in  the  middle  those  of  Tennis.  Ascending  higher  in  the 
province  of  Sharkieh,  we  find  the  sites  of  Mendes  and  of 
TfmmiSf  ancient  cities  now  in  ruins. 

Lofty  minarets  point  out  from  a  distance  the  city  of 
Mansourah,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  under  its  walls 
in  1250,  in  which  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner.  We 
have  also  Mit-Gamar  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile  ; 
Tell-Bastah  on  the  canal  of  Moez ;  Balbeis  on  that  of  Me- 
nedje ;  Salehieh,  an  important  military  post ;  and  £l-kanka> 
on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  Cairo  and 
the  Aed  Sea.  Having  passed  these  different  places,  we  ar- 
rive at  the  point  of  the  ancient  Delta,  forming  now  the  Point  of 
small  country  of  Kelyoiibeh,t  rich  in  grain,  in  pastures, 
and  in  different  species  of  trees.  Its  villages  are  large,  its 
flocks  numerous,  and  its  inhabitants  peaceable  and  compa- 

*  Abolfeda,  Tab.  E^pt.  p.  24.  Abulpharag,  Chron.  Syriae.  ten.  Ta 
p.  5S9.  Index  Gfograpb.  ad  Bobad.  vit.  Salad,  edit.  !?cbultefn^  in  Tcrcb  Da» 
miata. 

t  Malus,  M^moire  sur  TEgypte,  1. 1,  p.  212. 
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sooK    rativeljr  happy.    To  the  north  of  Kelyoubeh^  the  ground  is 

XXII.    intersected  by  an  infinity  of  small  canals  for  irrigation.  The 

'      roadS)  though  difficult,  are  very  pleasant ;  several  of  them 

are  skirted  with  rich  gardens,  others  lead  through  thick 

groves  and  immense  nurseries. 

^h^D^l  °^  '^**®  interior  of  the  modern  Delta  contains  the  populous 
*  **  city  of  Mehallet,  surnamed  el  Kebir,  or  "  the  Great.*'  Lu- 
cas, Sicard,  and  Pococke,  considered  it  as,  next  to  Cairo, 
the  most  important  in  all  Egypt*  It  is  built  of  brick,  on 
a  navigable  canal,  and  surrounded  with  fertile  fields  always 
under  crop.  Aboosir,  the  ancient  BiiHriSf  formerly  occupi- 
ed the  central  point  of  the  Delta.  Samanoud,  or  Djemnou* 
ti,  the  ancient  SehennyttLS,]  a  largo  town  on  the  river  of 
Damietta,  is  famous  for  producing  numerous  and  excellent 
pigeons. 

Wwes  of  The  city  of  Tenta  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  conside- 
'rable  places  in  the  interior  of  the  Delta.  It  is  the  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  different  parts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  the  Hed- 
jaz,  and  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor.  The  inhabitants  esti- 
mate the  annual  number  of  these  pilgrims  at  150,000.  The 
,  object  of  these  meetings  is  to  pay  their  respects  at  the  tomb 
of  a  saint  called  Seyd  Ahmed-el-Bedaooi.  Commerce  de- 
rives from  them  some  advantages.:]:  Kenoof  is  the  capital 
of  the  smiling  and  fertile  province  of  Menoufieh,  which  con- 
tains also  the  city  of  Shiquin-el-Koom. 

In  the  north  of  the  Delta  we  must  take  notice  of  the 
monastery  of  Saint  Geminian,  a  place  of  pilgrimage  both 
for  Christians  and  Mahometans.  The  suri*ounding  plains 
are  covered  with  tents;  horse  races  are  held;  wine  and 
good  living  animate  the  pilgrims ;  the  festival  continues  for 
eight  days ;  it  brings  to  the  place  a  great  number  of  dan- 
cing women,  who  contribute  much  to  the  pleasures  of  the 

*  Spb  Hartmann,  Egyptieny  p.  789. 

t  D'Anvillo,  Mem.  siir  TEgypte,  p.  85.  and  Quatremftre,  Mem,  Hist,  el 
Geogr.  I.  p.  503. 

t  Savary,  Lett,  sur  TEgypte,  t.  T.  p.  281,  282.  GiranU  in  the  M^moires  f\\( 
rKgypte,  t.  III.  p.  356—360, 
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occasion^  pleasures  which  are  kept  up  day  and  night  In  book 
this  country,  the  night  being  cooler  than  the  day,  is  more  ^^^^* 
favourahle  to  amusements.  — — - 

In  the  comer  of  the  Delta,  adjoining  to  Rosetta,  amidst 
a  great  number  of  flourishing  villages,  and  fields  covered 
Vfith  excellent  produce,  we  remark  the  towns  of  Berimbal 
and  Fouah.  This  last  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
seat  of  that  trade  which  has  since  been  transferred  to  Ro- 
setta. 

At  the  place  where  the  canal  of  Alexandria  joins  the  Towns  on 
NUe,  we  find  the  large  town  of  Rahmanie.  On  another  j^e  D^ua! 
canal  is  situated  the  small  town  of  Damanhour,  a  mart  for 
the  cottons  produced  in  the  neighbouring  country,  and  a 
place  where,  in  the  time  of  the  fairs,  the  coarse  rejoicings 
of  the  peasantry  sometimes  remind  the  spectator  of  the 
noisy  orgies  of  ancient  Egypt  Terraneh,  which  derives 
prosperity  from  the  Natron  trade,  is  situated  on  the  western 
bank  of  tiie  Nile,  and  above  it  Wardan,  which  is  at  the 
distance  of  a  journey  of  twenty-four  hours  from  Cairo. 

At  last  the  plain  no  longer  displays  its  uniform  luxuri-  Grand 
ance.    Mount  Mokattan  raises  on  one  side  its  arid  head,  ^^"^' 
on  the  other  we  find  Djizeh, 'with  its  eternal  pyramids. 
Opposite  to  these  monuments,  the  eye  descries  in  succession, 
on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  great  river,  the  cities  of  Boo- 
lak.  New  Cairo,  and  Old  Cairo. 

Boolak  is  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the  vessels  lie  that 
come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  Nile.  It  extends  along 
the  banks,  and  exhibits  all  the  bustle  and  confusion  of 
commerce.  In  the  harbour  of  old  Cairo  the  vessels  lie 
that  have  arrived  from  Upper  Egypt  Some  of  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitants  of  Cairo  have  here  a  sort  of  coun- 
try seats,  to  which  they  retire  during  high  Nile.  Between 
these  two  cities  is  New  Cairo,  called  by  the  orientals, 
Grand  Cairo,  by  way  of  eminence.  The  name  Kahera, 
signifies  ^<  the  victorious."  This  city  lying  a  mil^  and  a 
half  flrom  the  Nile,  extends  to  the  mountains  on  the  eas^ 
which  is  nearly  three  miles.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  stone 
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BOOK  wall  surmounted  by  fine  battlemento,  and  fortified  with 
I.XH.    iQfjy  towers  at  every  hundred  paces.    There  ar^  three  or 

""""""■^  four  beautiful  gates,  built  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  uniting 
a  simple  style  of  architecture  with  an  air  of  grandeur  and 
magnificence.  Accoi*ding  to  Abd-el-Raaliid,  El-Kahwah, 
or  Cairo,  was  built  in  the  360th  year  of  the  begira,  the 

Origin  of  970th  of  our  common  era,  by  the  Caliph  Almanzor,  (el- 
Moez-le-Dym  illah  ebn  el  Mansoor,)  the  first  of  the  Fati- 
mitc  caliphs  who  reigned  over  Egypt  That  city  was 
afterwards  joined  to  that  of  Fostat,  built  also  by  the  Ara- 
bians. Salahh-ed-Dyn,  or  Saladin,  about  the  year  572  of 
the  hegira,  (A.  D.  1176,)  built  the  ramparts  with  which 
it  is  surrounded,  which  are  18,116  yards  in  length.  But 
in  this  vast  extent  we  find  only  one  narrow  unpaved  street 
The  houses,  like  all  others  in  Egypt,  are  badly  built  of 
earth  or  indifferent  bricks,  but  differ  from  most  othevs^  in 
being,  like  those  of  Rosetta^  two  or  three  stories  high. 
Being  lighted  ouly  by  windows  looking  into  back  oourts  or 
central  squares,  they  appear  from  the  street  like  so  many 
prisons.  The  aspect  of  Cairo  is  a  little  relieved  by  a  num- 
ber of  large  public  but  irregular  squares,  and  many  fine 
mosques.  That  of  sultan  Hassan,  built  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain  containing  the  citadel,  is  very  larger  and  has 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  a  deep  frieze  goes  all  the  way 
rouiid  the  top  of  the  waU,  adorned  with  sculptures  which 
we  call  gothic,  but  which  were  introduced  into  Europe  by 
the  Spanish  Arabians. 

Maonera        The  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  fond  of  shows  like  all  the  peo- 

ments?"'^'  pie  of  large  cities,  amuse  themselves  chiefly  with  feats  of 
bodily  exercise,  sucb  as  leaping,  rope-dancing,  and  wrest- 
ling matches ;  also  singing  and  dancing.  They  have  buf- 
foons, whose  rude  pleasantries  and  stale  puns  excite  the 
ready  laugh  among  an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people.  TbD 
almehs,  or  female  improvisatores,  who  amuse  the  rich  with 
the  exercise  of  their  .talent,  differ  from  such  as  exhibit  ta 
the  common  people.  They  come  to  relieve  the  solitude  of 
the  harem,  where  they  teach  the  women  new  tones,  and  re- 
peat poems  which  excite  interest  firom  the  representatiQBS 
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wkich  tiiey  give  of  Egyptian  manners.  They  initiate  the 
Egyptian  ladies  in  the  mysteries  of  theic  arty  and  teach  i>zix* 
them  to  practise  dances  of  rather  an  unbecoming  charac-  — — *- 
ter.  Seme  of  these  improvisatrici  have  cultivated  minds 
and  an  agreeable  conversation,  speaking  tiieir  native  lan- 
guage wifli  purity.  Their  poetical  habits  make  them  fa- 
miliar vnth  the  softest  and  best  sounding  expressions,  and 
tfieir  recitations  are  made  with  considerable  grace.  The 
tUmehs  are  called  in  on  all  festive  occasions.  During  meals 
they  are  seated  in  a  sort  of  desk,  where  they  sing.  Then 
they  come  into  tiie  drawing  room  to  perform  their  dances 
or  pantomimic  evolutions,  of  whidi  love  is  generally  the 
gronnd  woric.  They  now  lay  aside  the  veil,  and  along 
with  it  the  modesty  of  their  sex.  They  make  their  ap- 
pearance covered  with  a  piece  of  light  transparent  gauze^ 
and  fte  spirit  of  the  scene  is  kept  up  by  tabors,  castanets, 
and  flutes.  Thus  we  find,  in  all  countries,  dancing  and 
music  made  subservient  to  voluptuous  indulgence,  and  em-* 
ployed  as  the  allies  of  licentiousness. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh,  Town  of 
pleasantly  shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives.  ^e^greJt 
To  the  west  of  tiiis  city  stand  the  three  pyramids,  which,  pyramids. 
by  fheir  unequalled  size  and  celebrity,  have  eclipsed  all 
those  numerous  structures  of  the  same  form  which  are 
scattered  over  Egypt.  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is 
ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  477  feet,  that  is,  forty  feet  higher 
than  St  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133  higher  than  St  FauPs 
in  London.  The  length  of  the  base  is  7tO  feet  The  an- 
tiquity of  these  erections,  and  the  purpose  for  which  they 
ware  formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  ingenious 
conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of  certain  infi>rma- 
tion.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were  intended  for 
scientific  purposes,  such  as  that  of  establishing  the  proper 
length  of  the  cubit,  of  which  they  contain  in  breadth  and 
li^ht  a  certain  number  of  multiples.  They  were,  at  all 
events,  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evi- 
dence of  a  certain  progress  in  astronomy ;  for  their  sides 
are  accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.    Whe- 
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fher  they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and  intended  as 
I'Xii*  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been  doubted;  but  the  doubts 
have  been  dispelled  by  the  recent  discoveries  made  by 
means  of  laborious  excavations.  The  drifting  sand  had, 
in  the  course  of  ages,  collected  round  their  base  to  a  consi« 
derable  height,  and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the 
country  above  the  level  which  it  had  when  they  were  con- 
structed. The  entrance  to  the  chambers  had  also  been,  in 
the  finishing,  shut  up  with  large  stones,  and  built  round  so 
as  to  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  tlie  exterior.  The  largest, 
called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been  opened,  and  some 
chambers  discovered  in  it,  but  not  to  so  low  as  the  base,  till 
Mr.  Davison,  British  counsel  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in 
176S,  when  accompanying  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to 
Egypt.  He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  des- 
cended the  three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  155  feet.^ 
Captain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant  vessel,  has  lately 
pursued  the  principal  oblique  passage  200  feet  farther 
down  than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicat- 
ing with  the  bottom  of  the  well.  This  circumstance  cre- 
ating a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twenty-eight  feet 
farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room  sixty-six  feet  by  twen- 
ty-seven, but  of  unequal  height,  under  the  centre  of  the 
pyramid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
containing  the  thecaf  or  sarcophagus,  though  now  none  is 
found  in  it.  The  room  is  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Nile.  The  upper  chamber,  354  feet  by  171,  and  IB^ 
high,  still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in 
supposing  that  the  water  of  the  Nile  could  ever  surround 
the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six  pyramids  which  have  been 
opened,  the  principal  passage  preserves  the  same  inclina- 
tion of  26**  to  the  horizon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star. 
Beizoni's  M.  Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the  appear- 
^^tn-  Alices  connected  with  thb  second  pyramid,  or  that  of  Ceph- 
cond  pyra-renes,  succeeded  in  opening  it.    The  stones,  whicii  had 

mid. 

*■  See  Walpole^a  Interesting  Collection  of  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and 
AFia'tic  Turkey,  1817. 
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constituted  the  coating,  (by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  book 
pyramids  which  now  rise  in  steps  had  been  formed  into  i>xii. 
plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  state  of  compact  and 
ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a  formidable  obstruction; 
bat  somewhat  looser  in  the  centre  of  the  fronts  showing 
traces  of  operations  for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  posterior  to 
the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pyramid  he  disco- 
vered the  foundation  of  a  large  temple,  connected  with  a 
portico  appearing  above  ground,  which  had  induced  him 
to  explore  that  part*  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from 
which  it  was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through 
rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  was  found  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the 
pyramid;  but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance. 
On  the  north  side,  though  the  same  general  appearance 
presented  itself  after  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  one  of 
the  stones,  though  nicely  adapted  to  its  place,  was  disco- 
vered to  be  loose;  and  when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow 
passage  was  found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish 
i^hich  fell  from  the  roof;  it  was  therefore  abandoned. 
Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyra- 
mid, which  is  to  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he 
explored  in  that  situation,  and  found  at  a  distance  of  thir- 
ty feet  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible  perseverance 
and  labour^  he  found  numerous  passages  all  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  a  chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by 
sixteen  feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  high, 
containing  a  sarcophagus  in  a  corner,  surrounded  by  large 
blocks  of  granite.  When  opened,  after  great  labour,  this 
was  found  to  contain  bones,  which  mouldered  down  when 
touched,  and,  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turned 
out  to  be  bones  of  an  ox.  Human  bones  were  also  found 
in  the  same  place.  An  Arabic  inscription,^made  with  char- 
coal, was  on  the  wall,  signifying  that  'Uhe  place  had  been 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by  the 
Master  Othman,  and  the  King  Alij  Mohammed,"  suppos- 
mI  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet  I.  in  the  begin- 
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BOOK   Bing  of  the  fifteenth  century.    It  was  observed^  that  tiie 
3^11*    rock  surrounding  the  pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides, 
*""■"""  was  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  chamber*    It  is 
evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it 
were  most  probably  s^plied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid. 
There  are  many  places  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the 
rock  has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  foun- 
dation for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by  He- 
rodotus, that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  the  east 
side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the 
granite  brou^t  firom  Syene.    The  operations  of  Belzoni 
have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pyramids 
were  constructed,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  That  they  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit 
of  a  doubt    Their  obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the 
north  side  coincide  with  the  obliquity  of  the  sun's  rays  at 
the  summer  solstice.    The  E^gyptians  connected  astrono- 
my with  their  religious  ceremonies,   and  their  funerals; 
for  zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs.    It  is  remarkable 
that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  found  in  or  about 
the  pyramids  as  in  the  other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which 
is  supposed  to  indicate  the  period  of  their  construction  to 
have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode  of  writing, 
though  some  think  that  the  difference  may  be  accounted 
for  by  a  difference  in  the  usages  of  different  places  and 
ages.    Belzoni,  however,  says  that  he  found  some  hiero- 
glyphics in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the 
west  of  the  first  pyramid.    The  first  pyramid  seems  never 
to  have  been  coated,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of 
any  coating.    The  second  pyramid  showed  that  the  coat- 
ing had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward,  as  it 
appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  instance  been  finished  to  the 
bottom.*^ — The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  second 
pyramid :  The  basis,  684  feet ;  the  central  line  down  the 

*  Belioni^s  Narrative  of  Operations  and  recent  Discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia, second  edition,  vol.  I.  p.  395.  425. 


front  from  the  apel  to  the  basis,  568 ;  the  perpendicular,    booIc 
456 ;  coating  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends,  140.    These  di-    ^^'Xa. 
mensions  being  considerably  greater  than  those  usually  as*  *— — — 
signed  oFen  to  the  first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  those  of  Belzoni  being  taken  from  the  base 
as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  measurements 
of  the  first  pyramid  given  by  others,  only  applied  to  it  as 
measared  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  sand. 

The  largest  of  the  numberless  sphinxes  found  in  Egypt*  '^^?  v^^^ , 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  of  Djizeh;  it'^^'°^ 
was,  at  an  expense  of  dSSOO  or  d8900,  (contributed  by  some 
Eoropean  gentlemen,)  cleared  from  the  accumulated  sand 
in  front  of  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Cavig- 
lia.  This  monstrous  production  consists  of  a  virgin's  head, 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.  The  body  is  principally 
formed  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  paws  are  of  raasoniy, 
extending  forward  fiity  feet  from  the  body;  between  the 
paws  are  several  sculptured  tablets  so  arranged  as  to  form 
a  small  temple;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar  with 
boms. 

Ascending  the  Nile  we  come  to  Sakhara,  near  which  pyramids 
aw  many  pyramids,  some  of  them  formed  of  brick.    They  ^^ Sakhara. 
are  dispersed  over  a  line  of  eleven  miles,  and  are  known 
bj  the  name  of  the  pyramids  of  Aboosir.*    At  the  foot  of 
this  chain  of  mausolea,  lies  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  . 
has  left  some  of  the  rubbish  of  its  immense  buildings  at 
Mitrahenoo,  and  probably' extending  to  Mohannan.f    The 
uihabitants  carry  on  a  traffic  in  mummies,^  the  embalmed 
bodies  of  men  and  of  sacred  animals  found  in  the  excava- 
tions of  flie  rocks.    On  the  eastern  bank  is  seen  the  fa- 
mous mosque  called  Atsar-en-Neby,   which  is  much  fre- 
quented by  the  mussulmans  of  Cairo,  who  perform  a  pil- 
S^inage  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  stone  marked  with  a 
perfect  impression  of  the  feet  of  the  prophet.    It  is  cover- 

•  Abdonatif,  p.  204. 

t  Compare  Pococke^  Description,  I.  p.  3»— 293.    D'Anville,  Mem.  p.  138. 
^awher,  Herodotus,  IT.  362—366. 
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BOOK   ed  with  a  very  rich  veil  which  the  priests  of  the  mosque 
T^^x^^*    raise  only  for  the  gratification  of  those  true  believers  who 
evince  their  piety  by  means  of  certain  offerings.    Atfiieh, 
,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Atfieheli,  is  situated  on  the 

I  east  bank,  as  Savary  has   observed,  in  opposition  to  the 

greater  part  of  geographers. 
Middle  At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nile^ 

FuMoi.     ^®  mountains  open  to  form  a  valley  leading  into  the  Fai- 
oom,  the  ancient  province  of  Jirsinoe.    The  Bahr  Yoosef 
coming  from  the  Nile,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
I  valley  in  various  serpentine  turns,  till  it  reaches  the  Fai- 

i  oom.    In  the  north  part  of  this  extensive  and  fine  district 

'  Lake  Mo-  is  lalce  Mccrist  round  which  the  soil  is  barren  and  wild* 

I  '"'  This  lake  which  is  now  call  Cairoon,  is  much  inferior  in 

size  to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  described  with 
enthusiasm  by  Strabo,  as  resembling  the  sea  in  its  extent^ 
!  in  the  colour  of  its  water,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sar- 

I  rounding  shores;  but  it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  cir- 

cumference,  its  length  being  between  thirty  and  forty  miles, 
I  and  is  greatest  breadth  about  six.*    Its  shore  towards  the 

Faioom  is  flat  and  sandy.  The  water  of  the  lake  has  a 
slight  saline  impregnation,  but  it  is  very  well  fitted  for  hu- 
man use.  It  contains  some  fish,  and  thus  supports  a  few 
fishermen  who  send  the  fish  to  be  sold  in  the  different 
towns. 

This  lake  has  been  believed  to  have  been  an  artificial  exca- 
vation executed  by  Mceris  an  ancient  king  .of  Egypt,  who 
most  probably  only  formed  the  canal  by  which  it  is  filled  from 
the  Nile.  Belzoni  thinks  that  the  water  was  retained  by  a 
dam  at  its  place  of  entrance,  and  a  second  irrigation  thus 
produced.  This  at  least  is  considered  by  that  traveller  as 
the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  rendered  subser- 
vient to  agriculture,  and  thus  it  would  resemble  the  artifi- 
cial tanks  which  at  present  abound  in  India,  but  to  the  first 
irrigation  itself  the  canal  was  necessary.f  This  canal,  how- 
over,  has  been  much  neglected,  and  the  depositions  of  earth 

*  Browne's  Travels,  p.  169.        t  Belzoni's  Narratiro,  vol.  II.  p.  150—152. 
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broo^t  by  tbe  Nile  have  elevated  the  surface  of  the  whole  book 
Faioom,  which,  though  displaying  traces  of  its  former  z*xii* 
fertility,  has  by  the  circumstances  now  specified,  and  the  — — 
encroachments  of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  been  reduced  to 
one  third  of  its  former  extent  AH  the  Tillages  in  it  ex-  Peculiar 
cept  four,  pay  a  fixed  miri,  independent  of  what  is  due  at  ^°  '^^' 
the  rise  of  the  Nile.  This  financial  arrangement  must  be 
Tery  ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  established  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  expense  at  which  the  kings  of  Egypt 
had  .rendered  this  country  habitable.  At  the  entrance  of 
tbe  Faioom  is  the  town  of  Medineh,  or  Medinet-el-Fai- 
oom,  (file  word  Medineh  signifying  **  the  City ;")  near  to 
which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Jirsinoe.  These  ruins 
contain  granite  columns  which  are  only  found  in  this  place 
and  at  the  pyramids,  and  many  of  them  are  seen  among 
the  materials  of  which  the  town  of  Medineh  is  built  In  this 
town  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  * 
stuffs;  of  oil  and  rose  water.  The  last  article  supplies  the 
immense  consumption  which  takes  place  among  the  great 
people  who  keep  their  divans  covered  with  it,  and  are  in 
tiie  habit  of  offering  it  to  strangers.  Wines  also  are  made, 
hot  much  inferior  to  those  formerly  produced  in  this  Ar- 
sinoitic  district  In  this  district  was  situated  the  Laby-T|jjj^^**'y" 
rinth  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  consisting  of  SOOO  cham- 
bers, one  half  above  ground,  and  the  other  half  below. 
These  have  left  no  corresponding  marks,  at  least  none  visi- 
ble above  ground,  to  render  its  exact  situation  certain.  It 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  place  where  the 
mins  of  the  town  and  palace  of  Caroon  are  now  found, 
about  three  miles  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  town  wall,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  blocks  of  stone  of  middling  size.  The 
town  is  a  mile  in  circumference.  In  the  middle  is  the 
temple,  which  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  is  of  a  sin- 
gular construction,  different  from  the  Egyptian,  having 
probably  been  at  some  period  altered  or  rebuilt  It  con- 
tains no  hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  believe  this 
to  be  the  situation  of  the  labyrinth.    That  traveller  visited 
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BOOK  some  oflier  ruins  of  ancient  Oreek  towns,  situated  in  the  i 
txii»  neighbourhood.  He  found  among  the  blocks  some  fragnents 
*''*~*''*^  of  Grecian  statues  and  other  specimens  of  sculpture.  When 
the  sand  is  removed  the  roofs  of  habitations  are  found,  witii 
their  wooden  materials  in  a  state  of  preservation.  This 
traveller  thinks  that  the  remains  of  IJie  labyrinth  might 
perhaps  be  discovered  if  it  were  practicable  to  remove  tiie 
sandy  but  at  the  same  time  states  that  several  ancient  re- 
mains are  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  water,  that  many 
of  them  must  be  now  deeply  covered  by  the  annually  acco* 
mulating  depositions  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  brought 
by  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  that  the  celebrated  labyrinth 
may  possibly  be  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  discovery.* 
All  along  the  west  side  of  the  lake,  this  traveller  found  t 
great  number  of  stones,  and  columns  of  beautiful  colours,  of 
white  marble  and  of  granite.  The  Faioom  contains  a  town 
called  Fedmin-el-Kumois,  or  ''the  Place, of  Churches,'' 
from  a  tradition  that  it  once  consisted  of  300  Clnristia& 
churches,  which  the  Mahometans  converted  into  a  town. 
One  part  of  it  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the  other 
by  Copts,  who  live  on  very  tolerant  terms  with  one  an- 
other ;  but  the  latter  are  poor,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of 
educating  their  children. 

Yostani,  or  Middle  Egypt,  contains  also  Benisooef, 
where  there  is  a  manufacture  of  coarse  carpeting ;  Minieh, 
the  capital  of  a  province,  the  territory  of  which  is  elevatsd 
above  the  adjoining  lands ;  Ansana,  or  Ensineh,  where  the 
statues  found  among  the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis  have  given 
rise  to  a  notion  among  the  Arabs  that  human  bodies  bad 
been  petrified:!  Mellavi,  a  prettily  situated  town,  which 
annually  exports  400,000  sacks  of  wheat;  and  Momfaloot, 
known  for  its  manufactures. 

Caverns  of     At  the  town  of  Sahoodi  is  the  beginning  of  the  caverns 
bald.  ^'    of  the  Thebaid.    These  are  quarry  holes,  to  which  the 

*•  Belzoni,  to).  II.  p.  161—163. 
■•  Yakooti,  Not.  ct  Extniit?,  p.  245. 


anehomts,  in  the  fiiirt  ages  cX  Christianity,  retired,    lliejr   Book 
have  All  extent  of  iifty-six  miles ;  and  the  hieroglyphics   ^^i^* , 
found  in  theni  prove  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  talcen  their  marble  from  this  place 
at  a  very  remote  period. 

Thfe  grottos,  near  the  city  of  Sioot,  contain  very  cnri-  Ancient 
oijs  antique  paintings  in  k  good  state  of  preservation.    TheP*'****"*'' 
city,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  Said,  is  the  resort  of  the  ca- 
ravans of  Nubia.    Its  vicinity,  and  that  of  Abootish,  pro- 
dnce  tiie  best  opium."*^' 

Among  the  other  villages,  Vve  remark  on  the  east  bank 
Gfau-Shenki§h,  v^hich  has  succeeded  to  Anteopolis.  Hei-6 
was  a  ttaagniflcent  temple  in  honour  of  Anteus;  The 
porch  still  remaihs,  which  is  supported,  according  to  Noir- 
den,  by  columns,  and  which  appears  to  be  of  one  stone, 
sixty  paces  in  length,  and  forty  in  bi*eadth.  This  splendid 
work  now  forms  the  entrance  of  a  stable,  where  the  Turks 
keep  their  flocks. 

Akmin,  the  residence  of  an  Arab  prince,  has  succeeded  Akmin. 
to  the  ancient  ShtmmiB  or  Panopolis.  Ahcient  rtoihS  ai^ 
found  here  on  the  outside  of  the  present  town.  Abulfedii 
mentions  a  temple  built  of  stones  of  astonishing  size,  which 
lie  ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  ancient  monument. 
Mere  fragments,  however,  are  all  that  now  remain.  Thi5 
modem  town  is  haridsome;  very  commercial,  knd  h^s 
manufactures  of  cotton  cloth  and  of  pottery.  It  ha^  A  re- 
gular and  strict  police,  and  its  territory  is  fertile  in  all  a6HS 
of  produce. 

Opposite  to  Akmin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  fsMeihi^fa. 
the  large  tow/i  of  Meshi6h.    Here  all  the  boats  ^^hieh  gof 
from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  or  from  the  cataracts  to  Cairo, 
stop  to  take  in  provisions,  which  are  plenty  and  cheap. 

Seventeen  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Meshf 6h,  v^e  fihd  Djirdjeh. 
Djirdjfeh,  the  capital  of  Upper  BJgypt,  and  lately  thti  resi- 
dence 6f  A  Bey,  and  the  scat  of  a  Coptic  bishop.    The  city' 
19  modern,  and  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  convent  de^ 

*  Notices  et  Extr.  t.  II.  p.  424. 
^  OL.  IV.  6 
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BOOK  dicated  to  St.  George.*  It  has  pQblic  buildings  a»d 
^^ii*  squares,  but  no  monuments*  It  is  a  place  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry, and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  fertile* 

Deoderab.  Denderah  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  in  itself,  but 
travellers  visit  it  with  great  interest  on  account  of  a  great 
quantity  of  magnificent  ruins  found  three  miles  to  the  west 
of  it.  Bruce,  Norden,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identifying  it 
with  the  ancient  Tentyra. 

Its  temples.  Tho  remains  of  three  temples  still  exist  The  largest 
'  is  in  a  singularly  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are  so  disposed  as 
to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just  proportions.  It  is 
the  first  and  most  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen 
in  ascending  the  Nile,  and  is  considered  by  Mr.  Belzoni  as 
of  a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From  the  supe- 
riority of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines  to  attribute  it  to 
the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same  who  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Alexandrian  library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical  so- 
ciety of  the  Museum.  Here,  Denon  thought  himself  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  columns 
which  form  the  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number,  divided 
into  four  rows.  Within  the  gate,  the  square  is  surround- 
ed with  columns  with  square  capitals ;  the  shafts  and  every 
part  of  the  wall  are  closely  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figures  in  basso-relievo.  On  each  side  there  is  a  colossal 
head  of  the  goddess  Isis,  with  cow's  ears,  with  a  simple 
and  almost  smiling  expression.  The  ceiling  contains  ibe 
zodiac,  inclosed  by  two  female  figures,  which  extend  from 
one  side  of  it  to  the  other.  The  walls  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral square  compartments,  each  containing  figures  of  dei- 
ties, and  priests  in  the  act  of  offering,  or  immolating  vic- 
tims. On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  built  a  vil- 
lage which  is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins.f 

The  Zo-        As  for  the  zodiacs  or  celestial  planispheres  found  here, 

^'*^        and  their  high  antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  anti- 

*  Denon,  Voyages,  I.  p.  304.    Sounini,  II.  p.  375. 
-  BthonW  Narrative,  vol.  I.  p.  52-~.'^7. 


bas  shewn  that  they  could  not  have  bten  pri<»*  to    kooK 
tho  conquest  of  Alexander."!^  xxii. 

From  Djirdjeh  to  Thebes^  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bend-   . 
ing  to  the  east    At  the  elbow  nearest  to  the  Red  Sea, 
stands  Kennebf  the  anciient  Cenepolis^  a  town  which  once 
carried  on  an  actire  commerce  with   Cosseir.    According 
to  Irwin»  an  English  traveller^  this  city,  which  is  still  of 
comuderable  size,  retains  traces  of  many  ancient  customs^ 
In  the  funeral  processions,  the  women  dance  to  the  sound  R«n;^>>oB  of 
of  dolorous  music,  and  utter  hideous  cries.    The  festivals  customs. 
here,  as  in  the  Said  in  general,  are  held  during  the  night, 
and  on  the  river*    They  are  concluded  with  a  drama,  par^ 
taking  a  little  of  a  mythological  character*    The  dancing 
women  plunge  almost  naked  into  the  water,  where  they 
swim  about  like  so  many  nymphs  or  naiads«f 

Keft  seems  to  be  the  harbour  of  tlie  ancient  city  of  Keft. 
Kopt  or  Kc^tos,  from  which  some  authors  derive  the  ap^ 
pellation  given  to  the  Coptic  nation4  In  all  that  coun« 
try  the  inhabitants  manufacture  the  vessels  of  light  and 
porous  clay,  which  by  allowing  the  water  slowly  to  tran* 
sode  so  as  to  keep  up  an  external  evaporation,  commnni- 
cale  a  refreshing  coolness  to  that  which  remains.  These 
are  ased  through  the  whole  of  Egypt. 

The  village  of  Luxor,  that  of  Rarnak,  and  some  others 
on  the  eastern  bank,  contain  more  ruins.  The  case  is  the 
same  with  the  western  side.  Savary,  Bruce,  Morden, 
Browne,  and  Denon,  concur  in  speaking  with  admiration 
of  the  ancient  ruins  of  these  places.  New  researches  have 
proved  that  they  belong  to  ancient  Thebes,  the  city  with  Ruins  of 
a  hundred  gates,  known  to  Homer,  and  which  was  400^*^** 
Egyptian  stadia  in  circumference.^    D.iodorus,  who  speaks 

•  Visconti  in  Larcher's  Herodotus. 

t  IrwiQ*8  journey  to  the  Red  Sea.  Compare  with  Sonnini,  Denon^  and 
others.  , 

X  Michaelis  ad  Abulfedam,  not.  153,  p,  73.  Hartmann,  Edrisi  Africa, 
p.  519,  520. 

*  Account  of  Thebes  in  the  description  de  I'Egjrpte.    Monumens,  toL  II. 
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Booc  of  Th^es  as  of  a  city  already  in  ruins,  takes  partipaiar 
^^tu  notice  of  four  principal  temples.  He  spealcs  of  sphinxes, 
colossal  figvres  decorating  the  entrances,  porticoes,  pyra- 
midal gateways,  and  stones  of  astonishing  magnitude  which 
entered  into  their  structiire.  In  the  description  given  by 
the  tra?eHers  now  mentioned,  and  by  others  who  preceded 
them,  these  monuments  cannot  be  mbtalsen.  Browne  telii 
us,  that  '^  there  remain  four  immense  temples,  }et  not  so 
magnificent  nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  as  tiiose 
of  Denderah/'  *f  It  is  surprising,*'  says  Norden,  **  how 
well  the  gilding,  the  ultramarine,  and  various  other  co- 
lours, still  preserve  their  brilliancy/'  He  speaks  also  of 
a  colonnade  of  which  thirty-two  columns  are  still  standing, 
of  platforms,  preserved  galleries,  and  other  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, which  he  has  represented  in  his  plates,  and  which 
he  thinks  the  more  worthy  of  attention  that  they  appear 
to  be  the  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Philostratus  in  his 
account  of  the  temple  of  Memnon. 
Tempiei.  No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  won- 
ders of.  antiquity,  both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number 
and  their  gigantic  size.  Their  form,  proportions,  and 
construction,  are  almost  as  astonishing  as  their  magnitude. 
The  forests  of  enormous  columns,  towering  high  above  the 
palm  trees  of  the  country,  with  their  capitals  gracefully 
adorned  with  the  lotus^  and  the  shafts  covered  with  at- 
namental  figures,  the  avenues  of  sphinxes  miles  in  length, 
the  colossi  placed  at  the  numberless  gates,  all  produce  a 
tnost  bewildering  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  admiring 
traveller.  The  temple  of  Tentyra,  being  in  high  preser* 
vation,  pleases  by  the  beauty  of  its  workmanship  and  scvlp- 
ture;  but  at  Thebes  the  mind  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal 
objects,  every  one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  ab- 
sorb its  whole  attention.  On  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  at 
Karnak,  and  Luxor,  amidst  the  multitude  of  the  temples 
there,  are  no  tombs;  these  are  confined  to  the  west  bank. 
An  iron  sickle  was  lately  found  under  one.  of  the  buried 
statues  nearly  of  the  riiape  of  those  which  are  now  in  use, 
though  thicker;  it  is  supposed  to  hav^  lain  there  since  the 
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inTasioii  of  Cambyses,  when  the  idols  were  concealed  by    book 
the  superstitious  to  sav^  them  from  ciiestruction.    Mr.  Bel-    ^^xii. 
2oni,  and  others,  have  been  busily  employed  in  ttncovering  — -"""^ 
and  carrying  away  specimens  of  these  antique  remainsf 
such  lis  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  statues*     On  this  west  sido 
ef  the  river  at  Goomoo,  Medinet  Aboo,  and  Beban-el- 
Malook,  are  numberless  tombs  in  thd  form' of  subtei'ranean  Tombs  and 
excavations,    and  containing  many  hmnan  bodies  in  th^y^t™""^ 
state  of  mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of 
papyrus,  and  other  ancient  curiosities.    These  have  be^n 
the  sobjects  of  ardent  reseRt*ch ;  and  tlie  trade  of  digging 
for  tombs  and  mummies  being  found  gainful,  has  been  re-' 
sorted  to  by  numerous  Arabs  belonging  to  the  place.    Th»       .... 
tombs  and  mummies  of  persons  of  condition  are  easily  di^-? 
tingttifllied  from  those  of  the  common  people,  by  the  carcf 
and  expense  displayed  in  preparing  them;  and  from  the 
state  in  which  they  are  found  many  interesting  conclusions 
are  drawn  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  thd 
ancient  Egyptians,  who  employed  tlieir  wealth  in  nothing 
more  lavistily  than  in  their  mode  of  disposing  of  Ihe  bo- 
dies of  their  deceased  kindred. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  river,  no  palaoe8%>r  traces  of  an- 
cient human  habitations  are  met  with;  but  at  Medinet 
Aboo  there  are  not  only  Praptflmaf  and  temples  hi{^y 
valued  by  the  antiquarian,  but  dwelling  hotises  which  seenr 
to  point  out  that  place  to  have  been  once  a  royal  residence. 
Mr.  Belzoni  found  at  Goornoo  the  ruins  of  a  temple  wltk 
octagonal  ccdumns  abounding  in  hieroglyphics,  yet  9» 
com^etely  unique  in  its  style,  that  he  was  led  to  consid^ 
it  as  of  later  date  than  the  works  of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians. 

With  respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  found  in  wood-  DMorip*  . 
encases  shaped  like  the  human  body.  T%ese  belonged '  to  |^^||^i^e^* 
persons  Bupel*ior  to  Utie  lowest  rank,  but  diflbring  from  one! 
another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  linen  in  which: 
the  body  bad  been  wrapped;  The  mammies  of  the  poor« 
est  classes  arc  found  without  any  wooden  covering,  and 
wrapped  in  the  coarsest  linen.    These  differ  from  the  for- 
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ixii.    j^g^  ^jj  which  Belzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives 


of  the  deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  similar  account 
was  car>'ed  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent.    The  cases 
are  generally  of  Egyptian  sycamore,  but  very  different  from 
one  another  with  respect  to  plainness  or  ornament.     Some- 
times there  are  one  or  two  inner  cases,  besides  the  outer  one« 
Leaves  and  flowers  nf  acacia  are  often  found  round  the 
body,  and  sometimes  lumps  of  a^haltum,  as  much  as  two 
pounds  in  weight.    The  case  is  covered  with  a  cement  re- 
sembling plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  various  figures  are  cast 
Evidences  The  whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on 
of  the  MB  which  are  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  green.    The  tombs  of 
among  the  the  better  classes,  are  highly  magnificent,  consisting  of  dif- 
Egyptians,  ferent  apartments  adorned   with  figures  repreBenting  the 
deferent  actions  of  life,  such  as  agricultural  operations, 
religious  ceremonies,  feasts,  and  funeral  processions,  these 
last  being  generally  predominant    Their  paintings,  which 
are  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  contain  numerous  articles 
illustrating  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Egyptians.     Small 
idols  are  found  lying  about,  and  sometimes  vases  contain*> 
ing  the  intestine^  of  the  mummies,  generally  of  baked  clay 
painted,  some  few  of  alabaster;  there  is  much  pottery  be- 
sides, and   many    wooden    vessels.      Mr.  Belzoni    found 
some  leaf-gold  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.    No  instru- 
ments of  war  are  found  in  these  places.    This  gentleman 
only  found  an  arrow  with  a  copper  point,  well  fixed  in  one 
end,  while  the  other  end  had  a  notch.    Figures  of  the  sca- 
rabeus  or  beetle,  a  highly  sacred  animal  among  the  Egypt- 
ians, are  sometimes  found  executed  in  alabaster,  verde  an- 
tico,  and  other  materials. 
Linen  ma-      From  the  garments  in  which  the  mummies  are  some- 
pufactures.  ijg^^  Wrapped,  it  appears  that  linen  manufactures  were 
brought  to  equal  perfection  among  the  ancient  Egyptians 
as  they  are  now  among  us.*    They  understood  the  tan- 
king of  leather,  of  which  some  shoes  are  foui|d.    Some  of 

*  pplzoni'?  Narrativp,.  vol,  I,  ^  ^9,  kc 
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the  leather  is  stained  with  various  coloursi  and  embossed,    book 
The  art  of  gilding  is  proved  to  have  existed  among  them    ^^i^* 
in  a  state  of  great  perfection.    They  knew  how  to  cast  j^^^^^^ 
copper,  as  well  as  how  to  form  it  into  sheets*    A  few  spe-  and  paint- 
cimensof  varnishing  are  found  which  show  that  this  arf^^' 
and  the  baking  of  the  varnish  on  clay,  were  in  such  per* 
fection,  that  it  appears  doubtful  whether  it  could  now  be 
any  where  imitated.    In  the  art  of  painting,  they  were  a 
little  behind  in  not  giving  their  figures  relief  by  shading; 
hot  their  colours,  particularly  the  red  and  green,  are  well 
disposed,  and  produce  a    splendid    effect,    especially  by 
candle  light*     Their  drawings    are  always  in  profile. 
Some  drawings  are  found  preparatory  to  sculpturing  on    • 
the  walls,  and  others  in  different  stages  of  their  execution* 
Mr.  Belzoni  observed  some  drawings  executed  by  learners,     . 
and  afterwards  corrected  in  faulty  places  by  a  master  with 
a  different  coloured  chalk. — This  gentleman  saw  in  some 
brick  buildings  of  the  highest  antiquity,  evidences  that  the  ArcWtec 
Egyptians  understood  the  building  of  arches  with  the  key- 
stone, though  their  predilection  for  numerous  columns  in 
the  construction  of  their  large  temples,  led  them  in  these 
buildings  to  neglect  the  arch.f    Their  sculptures  are  exe- 
cated  in  fbur  kinds  of  stone ;  sandstone  which  is  compa- 
ratively soft,  a  hard  calcareous  stone,  breccia,  and  granite. 
This  last  is  more  finely  polished  tban  it  could  be  by  our 
present  tools. 

The  Arabs  of  Goomoo  lead  the  lives  of  troglodytes  ThaArabi 
in  the  entrance  of  the  tombs,  where  they  choose  a  place 
of  convenient  dimensions,  and  shut  up  the  entrance  be- 
tween them  and  the  tomb  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  hole 
to  creep  through.  Here  their  sheiep,  as  well  as  themselves 
Are  housed.  They  use  lamps  of  sheep^s  tallow;  the  walls 
^re  black  like  chimneys,  and  human  bones  and  pieces  of 
mummies  lie  every  where  about  them  unheeded.  They 
live  almost  naked ;  their  children  entirely  so.  They  arc 
oppressed  and  prevented  from  accumulating  wealth,  yet 
Are  reconciled  by  cnstom  to  their  situation,  and  on  the 

•  Ibid,  p,  271.  t  Ibid.  p.  273. 
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BOOK  ^hol9  bappy»  Their  women  are  very  ambitious  q£  aoch 
I.XII.  jewcUery  as  beadsp  coral^  and  jneces  of  coin,  and  look  down 
•  with  pity  on  those  who  have  none.    A  mat»  a  few  earthen 

pots^  and  a  grinding  stone,  are  all  the  household  fiirnitore 
they  require.  They  are  exceedingly  expert  in  the  art  of 
cheating  strangers,  which  constitutes  the  height  of  their  vir- 
?fT tr^^'  tue  and  a  great  pai*t  of  their  industry.* — ^The  researches  of 
*  Mr.  Belzont  have  had  the  effect  of  enriching  the  British 
Museum  with  some  interesting  specimens  of  Egypti^  anti- 
quity, among  whicii  are  a  fine  obelisk  from  the  islaiid  of 
]^hjl«,  and  a  ^olossal  bust  called  younger  Memnon.  The 
ipqdel  which  he  has  made  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  is  particu- 
l^rjy  gratifying  to  antiq^uarian  curiosityii  While  he  wna  in 
l^gyjpt,  he  made  moulds  of  every  individual  sculptured  figure^ 
^d  other  objects  in  the  tomb,  and  a  tomb  is  built  on  the 
B/ifpB  scal^  as  the  original,  with  fac  ttmi/es  of  all  its  con- 
ium^  executed  with  correctness,  in*  forn^,  relief,  and  colour* 
iqg.  It  i^  seen  by  candle  light,  and. gives  precisely  the  same 
effect  wi^h  the  priginal  excavation* 
Hwrnon^'  The  ^i)<^i^^t  9ermonthis  is  represented  by  the  village  of 
this.  *  Eroien^  In  its  vicinity  is^  to  be  seen  a  large  temple  in  a 
Yfify,  gf»i  state  of  preservation,  and  the  paintings  of  which 
i^rs^rese^^  among  other  animals,  the  giraffe,  sfi  animal  at 
£i;^nt  unknown  i^  E^ptf  A  learn<)d  discussion  h^^  ip 
opBkilY  coiifirm^  d'AnviUe's  conjectufne^  according  to  which 
the  ancient  Latopolis  corresponds  to  the  modern  tQW^il  of 
JQUme^i,^  i^htere  a  temple  of  very  high  antignity.  is  ibund. 
ThMi.  town,  situated  on  a  height  where  vegetation  ia  sp^ 
^01^4  ^y  artifici^  irrigation,  was  enriched  by  thq  jn^i- 
dftogeof  some  Mameluke  beys,  who  spent  hi^re^thein^^nay 
'^^^h  i^y  esiqrted  from  the  cultivators  of  then^sU|ouc- 
1^91^,  !l^oeh  displays  more  luxury,  and  a  more  rfsfyn^ 
ifij^ustryr  tjian  tlie  other  towns  of  Upper  Egypt*    An^ong 

•  BeUool,  vol.  I.  p.  281—283. 

t  Account  of  Hermonthit  by  M.  Jomard,  id  the  Description  de  TEgypte, 
Moiuiniens,  vol.  I« 

%  JoUais  and  Davilliaray  io  the  Description  de  l^ypjt.  Etiemia  Quarlre- 
mere,  MeiD.  hist,  svr  llSgypte,  I.  p.  17%. 


aiiier  ttrngs*  a  great  qaanttty  of  rerf  flae  ooMon  sioiRi  and'   Boair 
shawb  called  Matayeh,  nuirh  used  in  Egyptt  are  manulkc-    i>m-^ 
tared  iMre.    The  caravan  from  Sennaar  brings  hither  aJbo' 
the  diffiirent  articles  of  its  commerce*  particularly  giun  ara* 
biSf  ostrich  bathers,  and  ivory.    Wood  in  this  place  is  ex- 
tremely rare. 

Esneh  is  the  last  large  town  in  Egypt  But  a  little  high-  caTenu  of 
tt  up  we  find  some  interesting  ruin&  At  Elythia  tinae  ^ 
are  two  caverns*  containing  a.  great  number  of  paintings*  re* 
presenting  the  customa  and  occupations  of  the  ancient  Bgypl^ 
ians,  and  particularly  the  various  fitirms  of  ploughs,  aad» 
otter  agricultural  implements.*  At  Edfoo  is  a  large  temple* 
the  corridors  and  mysterious  passages  of  which  are  stHli  t» 
be  seen.  At  an  elbow  of  the  Nik*  forming  a  hanbour*  we 
taA  the  ruins  of  Ombos  on  a  hill  called  -KoomoOmbos.  iir- 
the  g^reat  temphi*  some  paintings  which  have  not  been  finish- 
ed* shaw  HkB^t  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  drawings  the 
same  geometrical  me^ods  with  themodems.  They  divided 
the  surfiice  into  small  squares*— -a  method  which  they  also* 
no  doubt  employed  in  geograpby«t 

Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  S^Ruim  of 
itUf  co|isisting  of  some  gnanite  columns*  and  an  old  square  ^^  * 
biiSdingi  MAtiii  openings  at  top.    The  researches  made  heret 
have  not  oonfiroied  the  ooi\jecture  <rf  Savary*  who  conoeir'-^ 
ed  it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the  Egyptians^  wbere^. 
^^  s^ime. digging*  tbe^  wcient  well  might  be  found*  at  the 
bottopa  of  which  the  image  of  the  sun  was.  reflected  entina 
on  tjh9  d^  of  the  summep  solstice.    The  observations  ofK>ba6nra- 
the  Uwwch  astronomei^  plape  Asaooan  in  lat  24**  5'  dd"  ^^l^^^ 
of  novithilatitiide^    If  this,  place  was  formerly  sitnated  0Bh*^^»^®^y-|^^ 
4er  tlie  tnofHC*  the  iy>^tfon  of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  «cUptic/  * 
attanA  wH  tbp  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  dikninished.    But 
^f^  shcwild  be  awwBt  of  tbe  vagueness  of  tAieohsePvations* 
Wde.liy  t|i0  anoientSi  wMoh  have  conferred  so  much  ce- 

*  BaroD  Costazy  Mem.  sur  les  grottes  d'Elethya,  dans  la  Descript.  de 
TEgxpte. 

T  Chabro]  et  Jomard,  dans  la  Description  de  I'Egypte. 
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Ibbrity  on  these  places. '  The  phenomenbii  of  the  exttnctton 
l*^!^^  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  per> 
—— —^  pendicular  gnomon,  is  not  conined.to  one  exact  matbematt- 
cal  position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common  to  a  certain  extent  of 
latitude  corresponding  to  the.  visible  diameter  of  that  Inmi- 
nary,  which  is  more  than  half  a  degree.  It  would  beaiiffi- 
eient,  therefore,  that  the  northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disc 
should  reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  liie  day  of  the  sommer 
solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendicular 
otject  Now,  in  the.  second  century,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ediptic,  reckoned  from  the  observations  of  Hipparchns,  .was 
SS""  49'  25'\  If  we  add  tiie  semidiameter  of  the  sun,  which 
16  15'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern  margin  24"  5'  2£'%  which 
is  within  a  second  of  the  actual  latitude  of  Byene.  At  pre- 
sent, when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  dS""  28'  the  north- 
ern limb  of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  of  Sy^ene 
than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is  scarcely  perceptible.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  imperious  reason  for  admitting  a  great- 
er diminution  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that 
which  as  shown  by  real  astronomical  observations  of  the 
most  exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  ot  Sye- 
n6  is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last,  and  can  give  us 
no  assistance  in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty 
centuries  ago,  as  some  respectable  men  of  science  seem  to 
have  believed.* 
Appear-  Syene,  which,  under  so  many  different  masters,  has  been 
B^vi.  ^®  soutliern  frontier  of  Egypt,  presents  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  spot  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  that 
confused  mixture  of  monuments  which,  even 'in  the  desti- 
nies of  the  most  potent  nations,  reminds  us  of  human  in- 
stability. Here  the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  raised 
tiie  temples  and  the  palaces  which  are  found  half  buried 
nnder  the  drifting  sand.  Hei«  are  forts  and  walls  built 
by  the  Romans  and  flie  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains  of 
all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are  found,  attesting 

^  Compare  Jomard,  Description  de  Syene  et  del  Cataractes,  in  the  Defcrtp- 
^  tioii  de  TEgypte. 
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tiiat  the  warriors  and  the  learned  men  of  modem  Europe 
pitched  their  tents,  and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  ^^^^^ 
spot  Bat  the  eternal  power  of  nature  presents  a  still 
more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish 
granite  of  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite,  a 
term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from  gp*anite  in 
containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty  terra* 
ces,  shaped  into  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  over 
fbem  thetviver  rolls  majestically  his  impetnous  foaming 
waves.  BBere  are  the  quarries  from  which  the  obelisks 
and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug. 
An  obelisk,  partially  formed  and  still  remaining  attached 
to  tha.>  native  rock,  bears  testimony  to  the  laborious  and  pa- 
tient efforts'  of  human  art  On  the  polished  surfaces  of 
these  rocks  hieroglyphic  scplptures  represent  the  Egyptian 
deities,  together  with  the  sacrifices  and  offerings  of  this  nar^ 
tion,  which  more  than  any  other  has  identified  itself  with 
the.  comiry  which  it  inhabited,  and  has  in  the  most  literal 
sensoiengraved  the  records  of  its  glory  on  the  terrestrial 
globfc  r 

In  the  midstof  this  valley,  generally  skirted  with  arid 
i^odis,  a  aeries  of  sweet  delicious  islands  covered  with  palms, 
date  tnea,  mulberries,  acacias  and  napecas,  has  merited  ^^'^^l^^ 
the  appellation  of  ^the  Tropical  Gardens/*     The  one  tine  and' 
called  £1-Sag,  opposite  to  Syene,  is  the  EUphantm  of  the  ^^^'^^ 
aacients ;  while  the  ancient  FhiUe  is  recognized  in  the  El^ 
Helf  of  the  moderns.    Both  of  them,  especially  the  latter, 
iitted  with  beautiful  remains  of  temples,  quays,  and  other 
monaments,*  attest  the  ancient  civilization  of  which  fliey 
Bast  have  been  the  seat. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  names  of  Philee  and  JBte- J^^^^T"" 
phnnUnt  are  originally  one,  for  FU  in  these  Oriental  Ian-  islands. 
gQi^^   agnifies«an  elephant,  and  these  islands,    ferti« 
lized  by  the  deposited  slime  of  the  river  Nile,  must,  in  an- 
cient tiouBSy  have  attracted  elephants  by  their  rich  vegeta- 

•Jomard,  Description  d'Ellphantine.     Lancret,  Description  de  Pliil«.     Gi- 
i»t<J,  Mem.  Rur  le  NUom^tre  d'Elephantine,  in  the  Description  de  TEgyptc. 
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tiM.  This  ii^nioas  conjecture  explains  tiie  reason  ^y 
Herad»tii8  has  not  named  PKUx  m  dbscriMaig  Efq^hmtHne/^ 
'  ao  as  to  give  the  idea  that  he  placed  it  to  the  soatli  oC  the 
first  cataract.  It  explains  the  possibtKtj  of  a  former  kiRg* 
dom  of  Elephantine,  a  kingdom  which  conld  not  be  cqvh 
fined  to  a  single  island  1400  yards  long  and  400  broad. 
Jttliiis  Africaaus  beai^s  testimony  to  its  existence  and  dara*- 
tion*  The  Augustine  history  speaks  of  a  king  of  Tlicbes 
aai  ally  of  Zenobia.  These  factii»  taken  altogether,  show 
tiittt  the  narrow  valley  of  Upper  Bgypt,  has,  in  all*  ages^ 
been  the  retreat  of  small-  and  almost  independent  stato. 


Shores  of 
the  Red 
Sea. 


Coweir. 


Deiertof 

the  The- 
hald. 


From  the  ever  memorablo'  scenes  of  flie  valley  of'  the 
Jiile^  we  cross  narrow  gorges  and  sterile  plains  covered 
wiili  sand,  where  even  the  serpent  and  the  lizard  caamot 
find  subsistence;  and  where  no  bird  dares  to  extendi  his 
iliglit,«*4ind  arrive  at  the  no  less  arid  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
'nie  coasts  of  this  sea  are  rich  in  coral,  miadreponee^  and 
sea  sponges.  Among  the  reefe  of  coral  is  found  tiie  port  of 
Cosseir.  The  town  of  this  name  is  only  a  collection  oTold 
houses,  and  large  storehouses  occupied  from  time  to  time  by 
the  caravans,  but  without  any  fixed  infaabitanta.  it  labonn 
under  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  only  produoe^f  the 
vteinity  is  the  colo4uintlda.t 

But  the  vast  desert  of  the  Thebaid^  lying  between  this 
portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Bed  Sea,  is  not 
eqnalty  siterile  in  eveiy  part  Mr.  Irwin,  who  travdied 
from  Kenne  to  Cairo liy  a  road  which  passes  obliquely  the 
northern  part  of  this  des«*t,  found  by  the  sides  of  fright- 
ful ravines  and  black  chasms,  some  valleys  in  which  ac»* 
cia  bushes,  covered  with  white  and  fragrant  btosBoms,  fiir- 
nfsbed  a  ddightful  shade  to  the  timid  antelope.  Some 
tafts  of  wild  wheat,  a  date  tree,  a  well,  and  a  grotto  caU** 
ed  tn  mind'  the  old  anchorets,  who  chose  in  tbeaa  asH-i 
todes  to  relinquish  their  interooarae  with  a  perverse  worid. 

*  Jomard,  luc.  cit.  Compare  Forster,  epist.  ad.  Michael,  p*  36.    Zoega  do 
origine  obeiiscor.  p.  286,  not.  28.    QuatremSre,  M^m.  hist.  geog.  I.  p.  387. 
t  Diiboi3-Aym6  dans  la  Description  de  Tfigypte,  I.  p.  193,  194. 
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Tw«  aiiililftr  TBrdaat  spots  Mar  flie  sliores  of'  tiie  Red  Sea» 
sonawfaAt  nearer  to  Suez  than  Coseeir,  contain  the  monaii-    i*ui* 
tMries  of  Bt  Anthony  and  St  Paul,  surrounded  vith  band- 
soma  ^Mxhards  of  date  trE«s,  olives,  and  apricots.    The  Hei  of  st. 
first  of  these  convents  has  a  vineyard  which  produces  good  ^^^^ 
wlutp  wine.*  Paui.  * 

A  roote  somewhat  less  gloomy  leads  from  Cairo  to  cuj  of 
Boea,  a  town  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  that  name.  The^"*'* 
port  of  Sues  has  only  a  bad  quay  at  which  small  boats 
can  scarcely  land  at  high  water,  while  the  vessels  lie  at  an* 
chor  fan  the  roads.  The  only  supply  of  water  that  the  in* 
habitants  have  is  one  brackish  spring.  The  sea  abounds 
in  fish,  bnt  they  are  neglected  by  the  people.  All  the  ne* 
oessaries  of  life  are  wanting  in  this  wretched  place^  which 
is  situated  in  a  parched  sandy  plain,  about  a  league  from 
the  roadstead.  The  fortress  is  <rf  a  piece  with  the  towa» 
oonsiatiog  of  some  towers  in  a  half  ruinous  condition. 

la  the  most  southerly  part  of  this  desert,  about  the  la*  Tbt  an- 
titnde  of  Assouan  or  Syene,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
ef  Berenice,  delightfully  sitnated  in  a  plain  almost  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Its 
rains  are  still  perceptible,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  small  Egyptian  temple,  which, 
as  well  as  the  insides  of  the  houses,  is  nearly  covered  by 
the  sand.  The  temple  is  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone, 
and  sandstone.  Mr.  Belzorn  found  it  adorned  with  Egyp- 
tian seulpture,  well  executed  in  basso-relievo,  and  carried 
away  a  tablet  of  breccia  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
figarea.  The  soil  of  the  plain  is  sandy,  but  appears  sus- 
eeptlMe  of  cultivation  for  pasture  and  other  purposes.  It 
contains  some  bushes  which  make  good  firewood.  Mr. 
Belsoni  calculated  from  the  apparent  extent  of  the  runs 
and  the  rize  of  the  houses,  that  this  sea-port  had  contain- 
ed a  popalation  exceeding  lQ,00a  It  has  a  fine  harbour 
nitfi  a  northern  entrance  entirely  formed  by  nature. 

Not  fhr  from  this  place  are  the  famous  mountains  of  erne* 

*  Skavd,  Cartes  dtt  d^Mrts  de  la  Th^baide,  aux  environs  dea  mooastdref ,  &c. 
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BOOK    ralds»  the  highest  of  which  is  called  Zuhara^  ud  whidi  were 
^<i*    visited  by  Mr.  Brace  and  Mr«  Belzoni;    The  present  Pasha 
^^  ^j^    of  Egypt  made  an  attempt  to  work  the  emerald  mines,  and 
iQountaios.  had  ahout  fifty  men  employed  as  miners  in  the  year  1848, 
bat  the  mines  appear  to  have  been  exhausted  by  tlie  an- 
cients.    The  miners  were  exposed  to  great  inoonmnience 
and  risk,  being  supplied  with  all  their  food  by  caravans 
from  the  Nile,  at  a  distance  of  seven  days  journey.     From 
the  negligence  of  the  purveyors  it  was  often  late  in>  arriv- 
ing; and  the  caravans  were  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  desert    These  miners  sometimes  rose 
against  their  leaders  and  killed  them.    The  old  excava- 
tions consisted  of  low  galleries  much  obstructed  with  rab- 
bish,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  looseness  of  the  roo£ 
The  passages  went  very  far  into  the  mountain,  along  the 
strata  of  mica  and  of  marble,  and  emeralds  were  found  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  surface,  and  chiefly  at  the  place 
where  two  marble  strata  inclosing  the  mica  between  them, 
m^t  one  another. 
Arab  The  deserts  of  eastern  Egypt  are  inhabited  by  some 

t"b«6*  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  call  themselves  its  sovereigns.  Those 
who  occupy  the  countries  between  the  isthmus  and  the  val- 
ley of  Cosseir,  receive  the  general  name  of  Atoonis,  or  An- 
tonis,  which  to  us  seems  a  corruption  of  Saint  Antony, 
whose  name  was  given  to  a  part  of  these  deserts.  The 
tribes  whose  real  names  are  known,  are  the  HooataU  who 
occupy  the  isthmus  and  the  vicinity  of  Suez;  the  Maha- 
zeh,  who  live  about  the  latitudes  of  Benisooef  and  the 
monastery  of  St  Antony ;  and  the  Beni-Wasell  who  live 
in  the  latitude  of  Monfaloot  and  Mioieh.  .All  these  Arabs 
are  enemies  to  the  Ababdeh,  who  rule  over  all  the  deserts 
from  Cosseir  to  a  distant  part  of  Nubia. 

The  Oaaes.  In  the  topography  of  Egypt  we  must  include  the  oasest 
which  have  always  formed  part  of  this  kingdom.  Strabo 
gives  an  excellent  definition  of  the  word  oasis.  ''This,'' 
says  be,  ''  is  the  name  given  in  the  language  of  the  Egjrpt- 
ians,  to  inhabited  cantons^  which  are  entirely  surrounded 
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by  nut  deserts,  in  which  they  resemble  so  nittny  islands  in 
the  midst  of  the  ocean/'  The  Arabs  call  them  Ooadeh,  and  ^^^"^ 
is  a  Coptic  dictionary  we  are  told  that,  in  the  Coptic  Ian- 
guage,  that  word  signifies  an  inhabited  place.'ii'  There  are 
three  to  the  west  of  Egypt  to  which  this  name  is  particular^ 
ly  applied.  The  term  oasis  is  somewhat  ambiguous  from 
being  indiscriminately  used  to  signify  either  one  of  these 
islands,  or  a  collection  of  them. 

The  great  and  the  small  oasis  of  the  ancients  are  each 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  spots  generally  separated 
by  spaces  larger  than  their  own  diameters.  These  places 
have,  like  Egypt  itself,  been  described  in  very  opposite  co- 
lours by  different  writers.  The  Greeks  called  them  <*the 
islands  of  the  blessed,'*  {Mmm^  nK»f,)  and  they  certainly 
appear  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who  has  for 
days  been  traversing  the  paiThed  and  sterile  desert.  But 
th^  inhabitants  of  extensive  cultivated  countries  have  ha- 
bitually viewed  them  with  horror.  They  were  often  as- 
signed as  places  of  banishment  They  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  described  by  grave  writers  in  terms  unusually 
poetic,  and  leaning  to  the  lively  or  the  dismal  according  to 
the  prevailing  bent  of  the  respective  authors.  Even  the 
physical  delineations  of  them  have  often  laboured  under 
essential  errors.  Their  physical  character^  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  surrounding  deserts,  is  chiefly  derived  from 
subterranean  springs,  by  means  of  which  vegetation  is 
created  and  maintained,  and  a  vegetable  mould  formed. 
The  springs  are  accounted  for  by  the  high  lands  with 
which  these  oases  are  universally  surrounded.  Wells  are 
often  dug  to  a  depth  of  300  and  sometimes  500  feet,  and 
the  water  is  drawn  up  from  them  for  irrigation.  M.  Mail- 
let,  in  describing  these  spots,  allows  his  imagination  to  .be 
so  far  deceived  by  what  he  knew  of  the  Faioom,  as  to  say 
that  these  oases  are  watered  by  canals  connected  with  the 
Nile.  Their  fertility  has  always  been  deservedly  cele- 
brated.   Strabo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their  wine; 

*  I^angl^s  Vo;^a|e  de  Hnrnprnuin,  ^.  t.  II.  p.  2^^.  k\ 
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Abatfeda  and  Bdrisit  the  luxuriance  of  the  pahn-trees ; 
^^>^**    luid  Yaiialeb^  the  Doaninican  traveller,  states  that  they  ex- 

"   '  ported  sweeter  aad  finer  dried  dates  than  were  to  be  found 

any  where  else.  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  states  that,  in 
one  of  them,  he  passed  through  a  beautiful  wood  of  acacias 
&r  exceeding  in  size  any  he  had  ever  seen,  the  trunks  of 
some  of  them  measuring  more  than  seventeen  feet  in  circum- 
ference*^ 

The  Great  .fhe  Great  Oasis,  which  is  most  to  the  soutii  and  the  east, 
is  formed  of  a  number  of  fertile  isolated  spots,  which  lie  in  a 
line  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  mountoins 
which  bound  the  valley  of  Egypt  on  the  west  These  patches 
of  firm  land  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deserts  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  walk;  so  that  the  whole  extent  of 
this  oasis  is  nearly  100  miles,  the  greater  proportion  con- 
sisting of  a  desert  M.  Poncet  visited  it  in  16984  He  says 
it  contains  many  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  its 
palm  groves  exhibit  a  perpetual  verdure.  According  to  a 
more  recent  account,  it  contains  Egyptian  ruins  covered  wifli 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions.!    The  principal  town  is  called 

Temple  of  El-Kargeh.    Here  are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  beautifully 

*^**^"«**'"  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  grove  of  palm  trecs.^:  The 
temple  stands  east  and  west,  and  a  rich  cornice  runs  all 
round  the  top.  The  front  is  covered  with  colossal  ftgores 
and  hieroglyphics.  There  are  several  chambers  iTtill  entire, 
containing  hieroglyphics  in  stucco,  with  marks  of  red  and 
blue  paint  $  but  the  roof  of  a  great  part  has  fallen  in.  It 
seems  to  have  been  protected  by  a  triple  wall ;  each  wall  had 
its  propylon  or  door-way,  and  these  are  all  standing.  One 
of  tiie  propyla  is  covered  over  with  a  Greek  inscription, 
consisting  of  a  long  rescript,  published  in  the  reign  of  Gal- 
ba,  respecting  a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  and  other  Egyptian  territories.^ 

•  Sir  Arcliibald  EdmoiiBtonc's  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt, 
1822,  p.  44. 

t  Annalcs  dcs  Voyages,  t.  XXI.  p.  163. 

X  Edinonstone*s  Jnuruey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  £g3'pt. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  74—98.    Classical  Journal,  No.  45  and  '10 
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Near  Ei-Kargeb  there  is  also  a  regular  Necropolis^  or 
cemetery,  containing  300  or  SOO  buildings  of  unbumed  bricky  ^^^^ 
chiefly  of  a  square  shape,  and  each  surmounted  by  a  dome 
similar  to  the  small  mosques  erected  oyer  the  grares  of  n,!"^^* 
sheiks.  One  of  them  is  divided  into  aisles,  and  has  been 
used  ^t  one  time  as  a  Christian  church,  as  appears  from  the 
traces  n^f  ^funt^  painted  on  the  wall.  Sir  A.  Edmoostone 
found  them  to  be  yery  different  in  form  from  any  other  ce^ 
meteries  that  he  had  seen,  and  represents  in  a  plate  the  g^ 
nersd  aspect  of  this  curious  groupe  of  buildings.*  At  dieh 
tam:<!is.Df  a  few  viiles  some  other  remains  of  ancient  temples 
are  foiind,  This  whole  oasis  has  always  been,  and  stiU  ia 
depei^^nt  on  Egypt  It  serves  as  a  place  of  refreshmeik 
for  the  icaravans,  being  on  the  route  from  Abyssinia  anil 
from  Darfoor  to  £gypt  Its  distance  from  Egypt  is  five 
days  journey,  by  the  route  from  jthe  Faioom  to  the  Qrejijt 
Oasis,  and  ^ut  two  days  journey  west  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  valliey  of  the  Nile«  ^Ir.  Belzoni  found  in  tb^ 
^joining  de^rt  aboi^t  thirty  tumufi,  some  large  enough  to 
oostain  }00  corpses :  he  supposes  them  to  contain  the  bo- 
dies of  jthftt  pajrt  of  the  vmy  of  Cambyses  which  wa0 
scyit  to  eoiftfuer  the  Ammonii  in  the  deserts  of  labySf  and 
wito  were  left  to  perish  in^  the  desert,  in  consequence  of  be- 
ios  betpi^ed  by  their  guides.  But  that  is  a  mere  surttiasb 
The  q^iestioio  n^tuiraUy  arises.  What  set  of  people  can  we 
suppose  to  have  so  far  interested  themselves  about  these  un- 
fortunates as, to  ^ve  them  interment,  and  collect  stones 
over  their  graves  ?  Edmonstone  considers  them  as  natural 
hillocks- 

At  the  distiftvoe  of  105  miles  to  the  west  of  the  great  Weitom 
Oasis,  there  is  aiioth^  which  was  never  visited  by  any  E*-^*'*'* 
^pean  before  Sir  A*  ]Sdmonstone  in  1819,  and  is  not  evea 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  or  Ar^ian  geographer  except- 
hig  Qlympodorus.  The  chief  town  of  that  Oasis  is  Bl- 
C»zar,  beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the  foot  of  a 
lise  of  toAks  rising  abruptly  behind  it,  and  encircled  by 

*  Sir  A.  EdmonBtone,  p.  108,  109. 
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BOOK  extensive  gardens  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  trees.  It 
z>xxi«  contains  a  strong  salphureous^chalybeate  spring,  on  which 
the  inhabitants  set  a  high  value.  There  are  some  mummy 
Temple  of  pits  in  the  caverns  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  A  few  miles 
Dacr-ai-  fjpom  Ei-Cazar  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  called  Da^^al- 
^  ^^^'  Hadjar,  very  much  choked  up  with  sand,  like  other  Egyp- 
tian antiquities*  Butsome  chamberSf  covered  with  hierogly- 
phics, and  blackened  with  the  lamps  of  the  ancient  worship- 
pers, are  accessible,  and  their  roof  still  entire.  This  oasis 
contains  in  all  twelve  villages.  The  climate  is  extremely 
variable  in  winter.  The  rains  are  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant, though  some  seasons  pass  without  any.  Violent 
winds  are  frequent,  and  the  khamseen  in  May  and  June  is 
severely  felt.  The  plague  is  unknown^  but  intermtttent 
fevers  are  very  common  during  the  intense  heats  of  sum- 
mer. The  soil  is  a  very  red  light  earth,  fertilized  entirely 
by  irrigation,  and  producing  chiefly  barley  and  rice.  Tht 
inhabitants  are  Bedouins^  They  are  much  exposed  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Barbary  or  Mogrebbin  Arabs.  From 
this  to  Tripoli  is  thirty  days'  journey  of  ten  hours  each. 
Lions  and  hyeenas  are  not  uncommon.  At  a  village  called 
Indigo  ma-  Bellata,  indigo  is  manufactured.  The  dry  plant  is  pat  in- 
"'^*  to  an  earthen  jar  with  hot  water,  and  stirred  round  and 
worked  till  the  colour  is  pressed  out.  The  liquor  is  then 
strained  through  the  bark  of  a  tree  into  another  jar,  where 
it  is  left  for  eight  or  nine  days.  The  sediment  is  poured 
afterwards  into  a  broad  shallow  hole  in  the  sand^  which 
absorbs  the  water,  and  leaves  the  indigo  in  solid  cakes. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  manufactures  which  the  pasha  of 
Egypt  has  not  monopolized.  This  western  oasis  Is  con- 
nected with  the  great  oasis  to  the  east  by  a  low  chain  of 
mountains,  with  a  table  land  on  the  top,  along  which  tra- 
vellers proceed  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  elevation 
of  this  table  land  makes  it  comparatively  cold.  In  the 
course  of  this  track  are  found  the  dilapidated  remains,  of  a 
very  ancient  temple,  called  Enamoor.  The  inhabitants 
have  some  vague  reports  about  other  oases  to  the  west  and 
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to  the  north,  whicb,  however,  are  otiier#kMS  alike  <iiiktioilm 

to  them  and  to  geographers*  isxii. 

The  Little  Oasis  is  on  a  road  that  is  very  little  frequent-   . 
ed ;  Ptolemy  makes  its  latitude  28''  25'.    Such  is  the  position  ouis. 
probably  of  its  principal  place.    This  oasts  produces  the 
best  dates  known  in  Egypt    Acccurding  to  Blrowne,  it  is  a 
kind  of  head  quarters  for  the  Mogrebbin,  or  western  J^bs^ 
who  extend  as  far  as  Fezzan,  and  even  to  TripolL«-^Towards 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  there  is  an  oasis  called  Korayn  by  the  Oaies  in 
inhabitants  of  the  country.    It  contains  eight  or  ten  hamlets  delem'^'^" 
with  their  gardens^  and  about  40Q0  inhabitants.    In  the 
same  direction  is  Saleheyd,  another  oasis  shaded  by  a  wood 
six  miles  long.    It  contains  ten  villages  and  about  6000  in^ 
habitants. 

Egypt  which  we  have  described  Ih  a  physical  and  topo^  Govern^ 
graphic  point  of  view,  has  in  modem  times  been  considered  E^t! 
as  forming  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire^  and,  like  all  the 
great  divisions  of  that  empire,  has  had  a  pasha  at  the  head 
of  the  government.  This  situation  did  not  confer  much  au- 
thority, but  was  very  lucrative.  It  was  an  object  of  keen 
solicitation  at  Constantinople,  and  generally  well  paid  for 
to  the  intriguing  characters  of  the  Seraglio.  The  pasha  held 
kis  place  only  for  a  year  or  two.  When  he  arrived  in  Egypt 
lie  received  great  honours.  He  presided  over  tiie  divan  at 
public  ceremonies;  yet  was  only  the  idle  spectator  of  the 
acts  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  those  military  chiefs,  who  held 
the  efficient  authority  in  their  own  hands,  and  even  dismiss- 
ed the  pashas  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  tiieir  conduct. 
lie  Porte  has  repeatedly  submitted  to  this  indignity.  The 
pasha  had  a  feeble  militia  of  ill  equipped  janissaries,  and 
raw  tindiscipUned  Amauts. 

The  lands  of  Egypt  were  possessed  as  fiefs  of  the  Grand  Land  te^ 
Signior,  by  the  multeeyms,  a  sort  of  nobility  who  in  Turkey  "*"**' 
Proper  are  called  timariots.    Almost  all  the  fie&of  Egypt 
were  till  lately  in  the  hands  of  the  Mameluke  soldiery  and 
their  Beys.    In  its  internal  administration,  Egypt  was  di- 
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riiied  iBto  twenty-fevr  proriBcesy  called  iSrrais.  Tke  com- 
mand of  the  provincea  was  every  year  distributed  among  the 
Beys.  They  made  their  rtepective  circuits  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  taxes^  keep  the  Arabs  in  subjection^  and  main- 
tain the  police.  The  Bey  possessed  of  most  influence  gen- 
rally  resided  at  Cairo,  with  the  title  of  Sheik-el-Bdedy 
(Sheik  of  the  country^) 
Revenues.  The  revenues  were  of  two  descriptions;  tiiose  which  be- 
longed to  the  gpvemment,  and  those  which  belonged  to  the 
Mamelukes.  The  first  comprehended  the  miri,  or  territorial 
tax,  valued  dther  in  money  or  in  produce ;  the  customSf  or 
duties  on  inland  commerce:  the  rent  of  certain  minen ;  and 
the  kharadjehy  or  capitation  tax  paid  by  foreigners.  These 
revenues  were  charged  with  the  expenses  of  govenmenty 
and  the  surplus  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople; 
but  the  different  agente,  from  the  receivers  up  to  the  Beys, 
managed  so  well,  that  the  Grand  Signiw  seldom  touched 
any  part  of  all  these  imposts.  They  even  charged  to  his 
accbunt  expenses  inoirred  by  rq^airs  of  buildings  and  canals 
which  never  were  executed. 

The  revemies  of  the  Beys  were  composed  not  only  of 
whatever  they  deceived  from  the  villages  assigned  to  then^ 
but  also  of  what  they  could  extort  in  numberless  ways.  It 
b  generally  believed  that  the  Mamelukes  drew  from  £gypt 
in  public  and  private  revenues,  about  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling.  While  (be  French  were  in  possession  of  the  oonn- 
try,  they  varied  from  year  to  year  according  to  tiie  state  of  the 
war.  General  Reynier  values  them  at  from  twenty  to  twen- 
ty-five millions  of  fraiALS,  (from  L.8S3,S33,  to  L.l»041,66fi.) 

The  population  of  Egypt  has  often  been  rated  «t  two 
millions  and  a  half:  but  it  has  never  been  numbered,(a)  and 
we  do  not  even  know  whether  this  estimate  includes  the 
Arabs  who  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  country. 

The  power  of  the  Mamelukes  received  from  the  IVwiich 


Popula- 
tion. 


Recent  re- 
relutions. 


(a)  [By  a  tax  laid  on  every  houte  in  Egypt,  the  total  number  of  houses  Is 
said  to  have  been  recently  ascertained  to  be  603,700 ;  from  which  M.  Meng in 
calculates  the  population  at  2,514,400.]— Ah.  Ed. 
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invasion  a  serious  shock,  from  ivhicb  it  has  not  been  able  book 
to  recover.  The  Amauts,  or  Albanian  troops  who  came  ^^^i* 
to  subjugate  the  country  to  the  Turks,  sought  to  seize  it  *"■"""■ 
as  a  sovereignty  for  themselves.  Egypt  was  distracted  by 
numerous  parties,  and  seemed  to  long  for  another  Euro- 
pean invasion.  But  a  pasha  of  energetic  character  arrived, 
who  stuck  at  no  cruelty  or  perfidy  in  the  execution  of  his 
policy,  and,  having  brought  the  Mamelukes  together  into 
his  palace  under  the  pretext  of  an  entertainment,  put  them 
to  the  sword.  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
fled  to  Nubia,  where  Ihey  established  themselves  first  at 
Ibrim*  and  attempted  to  make  a  stand.  Driven  from  that 
place  by  the  arms  of  the  pasha,  they  retreated  to  Dongola 
to  the  number  of  500,  where  they  armed  4000  or  5000  negro 
slaves,  and  surrounded  their  city  with  a  wall.  At  their 
head  was  Osman  Bey  Bardisi,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
a  vow  never  to  shave  his  head  or  his  beard  till  he  should 
tater  Cairo  in  triumph.  It  appears  however,  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  farther  extension  of  the  warlike  operations 
of  the  pasha  Mahomet  Ali,  they  have  been  forced  to  leave 
that  station,  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  number 
hy  war  and  hardships,  and  that  their  slender  remains  had 
foimd  their  way  to  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  where  their 
Mtless  character  was  likely  to  procure  their  speedy  anni- 
hihtion. 

1%ese  fiamous  Mamelukes,  fhe  tyrants  of  Egypt,  were,  Mannery 
as  is  well  known,  military  slaves  purchased  by  the  Fati- J^s^^the 
ndte  Caliphs,  to  form  their  body  guard.    Notwitbstand- 1^^ 
ug  the  influence  which  the  Turks  exercised  on  the  civil  " 
administration,  the  Mameluke  body  maintained  its  own 
military  organization,  and  was  always  recruited  in  tiie 
same  manner.     Turkish   merchants   brought   to  Egypt 
slaves  collected  from  different  countries.    Some  were  Gw- 
mans  and  Russians ;  the  greater  part  were  from  the  Can« 
casian  countries,  from  Georgia  and  Circassia,  and  were 
S^^nerally  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old.    The  Ma- 
melake  chiefs  always  purchased  some  of  them.     These 
children  were  employed  in  personal  attendance  on  their 
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BOOK    mastersi  vfho  gave  them  an  education  entirely  militai^. 

x^ii*    Each  styled  his  roaster  father^  and  was  regarded  as  a  part 
■'       '■   of  his  family. 

When  a  master  in  reward  of  their  services  gave  them 
their  freedom,  they  left  his  hoase,  taking  with  them  some 
property  :  often  he  married  them  to  one  of  his  slaves. 
They  were  always  ready  to  obey  him  and  followed  him  in 
war.  The  great  badge  of  their  liberty  was  permission  to 
let  the  beard  grow* 

The  spirit  of  the  corps  quite  extinguished  the  sentiment 
of  parental  affection.  The  children  of  Mamelukes  onlj 
succeeded  to  the  personal  effects  of  the  father,  never  to  his 
rank  and  powder.  A  child  reared  by  the  women  in  the 
harem  was  an  object  of  contempt  Perhaps  that  mode  of 
thinking  arose  from  an  observation  verified  by  long  experi- 
ence, tliat  in  Egypt  foreign  races  degenerate  like  exotic 
plants  in  the  second  or  third  generation. 

In  general,  the  wives  of  the  Mamelukes  lived  like  those 
of  the  Osmanlis ;  for  their  husbands  were  equally  jealous. 
But,  as  the  children  could  never  succeed  to  the  situf^tions 
or  the  tities  of  their  fathers,  they  wei*e  less  addicted  to  the 
delights  of  maternal  fondness,  and  all  those  who  could  dis- 
pense with  the  privilege  of  becoming  mothers  took  the 
requisite  means  without  attaching  to  the  act  any  notion  of 
criminality. 

The  government  is  now  more  completely  Turkish  in  its 
character  than  under  the  Mamelukes.  The  pasha  in  many 
of  his  acts  disregards  the  Grand  Siguier,  in  this  respect  re- 
sembling most  other  Pashas  placed  in  his  commanding  si- 
tnation ;  but  he  does  not  declare  himself  independent.  On 
the  contrary,  he  lays  his  conquests  at  the  feet  of  the  Sul- 
tan's throne,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  victory  over  the  Wa- 
babees,  and  the  deliverance  of  Mecca,  when  he  sent  the 
captive  chief  of  that  formidable  sect  to  Constantinople  to 
give  the  siipreme  powers  the  pleasure  of  beheading  him. 
For  this  h^  received  the  distinguishing  titie  of  Khftn, 
which  carries  with  it  a  perpetual  immunity  from  the  risk 
of  judiqifil  decapitation,    ]B[is  troops  are  chiefly  Albanians, 
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and  Syrian  cavalry,  and,  like  other  Turkish  armies,  occa-  book 
sionally  prone  to  formidable  mutinies,  one  of  which  lately  ^^^'* 
occurred  among  the  Albanians,  while  Mr.  Belzoni  was  in  — — 
the  country,"*  and  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  state  of  law- 
less disorder,  more  especially  at  Cairo  and  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. It  arose  from  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  pasha  to 
introduce  European  discipline  and  tactics,  and  it  was  only 
on  abandoning  that  design  that  the  soldiers  were  appeased, 
and  the  pasha's  own  security  for  power  and  life  restored. 
The  energy  of  that  ruler,  however,  has  created  a  greater 
degree  of  order  in  the  country  than  had  ever  before  existed 
in  modem  times.  His  police  is  vigilant,  and  Europeans  can 
consequently  travel  here  with  safety,  without  being  subject- 
ed to  those  dangers  and  indignities  which  formerly  rendered 
a  journey  through  Egypt  a  scene  of  perilous  adventure  and 
perpetual  suffering.  This  regularity  is  kept  up  by  a  system 
of  summary  justice  in  cases  of  murder,  and  other  lawless 
acts.  The  pasha  encourages  the  introduction  of  European 
improvements,  wherever  the  prejudices,  and  the  established 
and  immediate  interests  of  the  natives  do  not  present  an 
nnsormonntable  obstruction;  but  that  is  not  always  the 
case  even  in  the  most  civilized  states.  He  has  introduced 
the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  the  refining  of  sugar,  the 
making  of  fine  indigo,  and  the  silk  manufactui*e,  from  which 
he  derives  great  advantage.  He  is  always  inquiring  after 
novelties  in  experimental  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  econo* 
nucal  arts.  He  is  very  active,  and  constantly  in  motion. 
Bis  li^ure  time  is  mostly  qpent  at  Soubra,  a  pleasure-house 
famished  with  delightful  gardens,  three  miles  from  Cairo, 
where  one  of  the  quondam  Mamelukes  who  had  been  faitliful 
to  him,  and  recommended  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  agri- 
culture and  his  general  intelligence,  occupies  the  situation 
of  governor. 

The  Copts  may  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  proprietors  Manners 
of  Egypt.    They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Arabs  that  !^,ns^onhe 
the  Gauls  did  to  the  Franks  under  the  first  race  of  the  Copts. 

*  Belionrs  NarratiTe,  vol.  T, 
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French  kings.  But  the  victors  and  .tlie  vanquished  have 
^^''*  not  been  amalgamated  into  one  national  body.  The  Arabs 
in  their  fierce  intolerance  reduced  the  unhappy  Greeks 
and  Egyptians  to  a  state  of  oppression.  I1iey  thns  forced 
them  to  live  separate  from  themselves,  forming  a  diflferent 
nation,  ruined,  and  almost  annihilated/  They  did  not, 
however,  peremptorily  insist  on  the  alternative  of  conver- 
sion or  extermination  and  exile,  as  the  Romish  Christ- 
ians did  with  the  Arabian  Mussulmans  in  Spain ;  and  the 
talent  for  writing  and  keeping  accounts  which  the  Copts 
possessed  proved  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
thns  keeping  up  the  existence  of  their  race.  The  Arab, 
who  knew  no  art  but  that  of  war,  saw  that  he  had  an  in- 
terest in  preserving  them.  The  present  number  of  Copts 
is  estimated  at  30,000  families,  or  ficcording  to  other  data 
£00,000  souls.  They  are  scattered  partly  over  the 
Delta;  but  they  live  principally  in  Upper  Egypt  In  the 
Saide  they  are  sometimes  almost  the  exclusive  inhabitants 
of  whole  villages.  They  are  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  mingled  with  the  Persians  left  hy  Cam- 
byses,  and  the  Greeks  left  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptole- 


ccnsniu- 
txou 


p/ysicai  Accordiug  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  travelleris,  the 
Copts  are  distinguished  by  a  darker  completion  than  the 
Arabs,  flat  foreheads,  and  hair  partaking  of  the  woolly  cha- 
racter ;  the  eyes  large,  and  raised  at  the  angles ;  high  cheeks ; 
shorty  though  not  flat  noses,  wide  unmeaning  mouths,  far 
from  the  nose,  and  surrounded  with  rather  thick  lips ;  thin 
beards,  want  of  grace  in  their  shape,  bandy  legs  ill  iidapted 
for  agility,  and  long  flat  toes.« 

Eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  the  Copts  spoke  a  peculiar 
taiigaage,  which  is  still  employed  in  th^ir  worship,  ft  is 
a  relict  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  mixed  with  s6me  Ara- 
Mo  and  Greek  words.  Though  genierally  sup^fTseAfid  by 
the  Anbic  in  common  conversation,  ft  is  still  commonly 

•  Voyage  de   Denon,    t.   I.   p.    136.    Planche,   108.   No.  23.    Wandeb. 
Volney. 
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used  in  the  Coptic  town  of  Nagadeh.*  Two  dialects  of  Booit 
this  idiotOy  the  Memphitic  or  Bahiritic  and  the  Saidic^  are  -^^^ 
known  to  us  hy  different  religious  books  written  in  them :  — — 
a  third,  the  Bashmooric,  has  occasioned  great  discussions 
among  philologists,  and  they  are  not  yet  agreed  about  its 
nature  and  origin.f  The  general  character  of  the  Coptic 
language  consists  in  the  shortness  of  its  words,  which  are 
often  monosyllables,  in  the  simplicity  of  its  grammatical 
modifications,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  expressing  gen^ 
ders  and  cases  by  prefixed  syllables,  and  not  hy  termina- 
tions.^ Compared  with  all  other  known  languages,  it  has 
only  been  found  to  have  some  feeble  indications  of  an  an- 
cient connection  with  the  Hebrew  and  the  Ethiopian. 
Without  any  foreign  derivation,  or  known  aflinities,  it 
seems  to  have  an  origin  and  formation  of  its  own.  The 
theocracy  of  ancient  Egypt  perhaps  created  a  new  and  ar- 
bitrary language  for  the  nation,  which  it  was  the  object 
of  that  body  to  isolate  from  all  its  neighbours.  The  Cop- 
tic alphabet,  though  evidently  modelled  on  the  Greek,  con- 
tains some  characters  belonging  to  the  ancient  alphabet  or 
^habets  of  Egypt$ — ^The  Copts,  at  first  attached  to  the  Religion^ 
ceretQonial  of  the  Great  Eastern  Greek  Church,  were 
ilrawn  off  by  the  sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Jacobites, 
whose  creed  confounds  under  one  the  two  natures  of  Christ 
Circumcision,  though  not  viewed  as  a  religious  ceremony, 
ispradtised  among  them  as  contributing  to  decorum  and 
cleanliness.  The  piitriarcli  of  Alexandria  gives  himself 
oQt  as  the  succei^sor  of  St.  Mark  the  evangelist,  whose  bo- 
^Tf  or  the  head  at  least,  the  Venetians  pretend  to  have 
removed.  Acute,  sober,  avaricious,  and  grovelling,  the 
Copts  of  the  towns  succeed  in  matters  of  business,  and 

*  Information  from  a  native  Copt.    Tr. 

t  Quatremire,   Recbenehes  tur  la  litt^ature  Egjrpt,  p.  173,  174.    Idem, 
Mem.  geogr.  et  histor.  sur  J'Egypte,  I.  p.  335.    Munter  de  indole  venioois 

Sahidicz. 

t  Vater  in  Adelung's  Mithridates,  t.  III.  p.  87. 

t  Zoega,  de  orig.  et  usu  obeliscorum,  sect.  IV,  ch.  2,  p.  424 — 463,  p.  497 
Tychsen,  Biblioth.  de  Tancienne  litterature,  ch. 
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BOOK  make  themselves  useful  to  the  ignorant  Mameluke  and 
^^11*    Turkish  governments. 

*"■"■"""  These  characters  furnish  evidences  of  the  identity  of  this 
nation  with  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who,  under 
the  Ptolemies  and  the  Cesars,  necessarily  mingled  with 
the  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.    Some  have 

Name  of    derived  the  term  Copt  from  the  name  of  the  city  Koptos 

^^^^  in  Upper  Egypt;  but  that  city  seems  never  to  have  en- 
joyed any  distinction,  being  only  one  of  the  nine  residen- 
ces of  their  bishops.  Others  have  identified  the  term  witii 
a  Greek  word  signifying  circumcised.*  But  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  Copts  themselves  would  adopt  a  nickname 
of  that  kind.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is 
identical  with  JEgyptiuSf  which  was  also  written  ^gop- 
tios^f  and  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  an  article.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  term  kypt^  kiht,  or  kebtp  employed  by 
the  Copts  as  a  designation  for  liieir  country.^  Homer 
seems  to  have  given  the  name  of  JEgyptos  to  the  Nile^ 
and^  according  to  Herodotus,  Thebes^  the  ancient  capital, 
was  called  JEgyptus  ;y  which  at  least  serves  to  prove  that 
this  term  was  equally  indigenous  with  Chymi  or  Chemi, 
under  which  the  Egyptians  habitually  designated  their 
country.^f 

The  Arakf .  After  the  Copts  come  the  Arabs,  the  most  numerous  of  the 
inhabitants  of  modern  Egypt;  distinguished  by  a  lively  and 
expressive  physiognomy,  sunk,  small  and  sparkling  eyes, 
a  general  angularity  of  form,  short  pointed  beards,  their 
lips  habitually  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  muscular  arms, 
the  whole  body  more  remarkable  for  agility  than  beauty, 
and  more  nervous  than  handsome.    Such  is  the  pastoral  and 

*  Du  Burnat,  Nout.  M^m.  des  Missionii.  11.  p.  13. 

t  Maiiut  in  Syror.  paculio.  quoted  bj  Brerewood  in  hii  Recberches  sar  Ics 
Languesy  cb.  33.  Dei  Cophtites. 
}  DUerbelot,  Biblioth.  orient.    See  Kebt  and  Kibt. 
f  SeUicbthorst,  Oeogr.  Horaeri. 
II  Herod.  Euterpe  in  princ.  p.  59,  editio  H.  Stephan'u 
V  Kircberi,  Prodromus  Koptus,  p.  t93. 
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more  civilized  Axsb.'^    The  Bedouin^  or  independent  Arab»    boqgc 
has  a  wilder  physiognomy.    The  Arab  cultivators,  includ-    i*xii. 
ing  all  who  live  in  the  country,  such  as  the  sheiks  or  heads  •"— -" 
of  villages,  the  fellahs  or  peasants,  the  boufakirs  or  beg-  Feiuha. 
gars,  and  the  artisans,  being  more  mixed  and  of  different 
professions,  present  a  character  less  distinctly  marked.f — 
The  Turks  have  graver  features  and  sleeker  forms,  thick  Torki. ' 
eyelids  allowing  little  expression  to  the  eyes,  large  noses, 
handsome  mouths,  good  lips,  long  tufted  beards,  lighter 
complexions,  short  necks,  a  grave  and  indolent  habit  of  bo- 
dy ;  and  in  every  thing  an  air  of  weight  which  they  associ- 
ate with  the  idea  of  noblenesst    The  Greeks,  who  must  now  Greeks, 
be  classed  as  foreigners,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  regular  fea- 
.  tures^  the  delicacy,  and  the  versatility  of  their  ancestors : 
they  have  the  character  of  shrewdness  and  roguery  in  their 
transactions*    The  Jews,  who  have  the  same  physiognomy 
as  in  Europe,  but  among  whom  some  handsome  individuals, 
particularly  among  the  young,  remind  us  of  the  head  conse- 
crated among  painters  as  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christ, 
are,  as  every  where  else,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce.   Despised  and  incessantly  buffetted  about  without  be- 
ing expelled,  they  compete  with  the  Copts  in  the  large  towns 
of  Egypt  for  situations  in  the  customs,  and  the  management 
of  the  business  of  the  wealthy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  alongside  of  Contrast  of 
Arabs,  who  are  a  people  rigidly  attached  to  the  distinc- ""**"'' 
tions  of  hereditary  rank,  a  numerous  class  whose  respect 
was  all  reserved  for  the  purchased  slave  whose  relations 
were  unknown,  and  whose  bravery,  or  other  personal  qua- 
lities, raised  him  to  the  first  honours  in  the  country.  ^'I 
have  heard,^'  says  General  Reynier,  ''both  Turkish  and 
Mameluke  officers  say  of  persons  who  occupied  great  posts, 
'  He  is  a  man  of  the  best  connections ;  he  was  purchased.' '' j: 
On  the  contrary,  the  sheiks  of  villages,  as  soon  as  they  are 

•  DenoD.  PI.  109,  No.  4. 

t  Ideni,  PI.  9,  fig.  1 ;  PI.  107,  fig,  5.;  PI.  10S,  No,  1. 

I  Rtyaier,  I'Egypte,  p,  68. 
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.Aoox    rich  enough  to  have  a  household,  and  a  certain  number  of 
^^^^    horsemen,  get  a  genealogy  made  out,  which  makes  them  to 
"""""~"~  descend  from  some  illustrious  personage. 
Heredita-       Besides  the  various  alliances  which  subsist  among  tribes, 
ly  paruei.  ^^  Arabs  have  leading  parties,  which  may  be  considered  as 
so  many  confederacies,  and  are  headed  by  powerful  sheiks. 
Some  of  these  are  found  even  in  the  heart  of  the  Delta. 
*»The  inhabitants  of  the  villages,'*  says  M.  Girard,*  ^•form 
two  hostUe  parties,  who  do  every  thing  in  theii*  power  to 
injure  each  other.    They  are  distinguished  by  the  appella- 
tions of  the  Saad  and  the  Hharam.    In  the  civil  wars  which 
desolated  Arabia  in  the  65th  year  of  the  hegira,  under  the 
caliph  Tezyd-ebn-Ma'ouyeh,  the  two  armies  used  these 
words  as  their  respective  watchwords  during  the  night 
They  were  the  family  names  of  their  respective  chiefs. 
The  combatants  and  their  posterity  adopted  them  ever  after, 
and  under  them  perpetuated  their  discords.    The  Arabs, 
who  have  at  different  times  come  to  settle  in  Egypt,  brought 
along  with  one  or  other  of  these  names  a  blind  hatred  to- 
wards the  opposite  faction. 
^®^.         Some  particular  traits  distinguish  the  Egyptians  from 
^       ^*  the  other  Orientals.    A  country  frequently  laid  under  wa- 
ter makes  the  art  of  swimming  a  valuable  acquisition. 
The  children  learn  it  at  play,  even  the  girls  become  fond 
of  it,  and  are  seen  swimming  in  flocks  from  village  to  vil- 
lage with  all  the  dexterity  of  the  fabled  nymphs.t    At 
the  festival  of  the  opening  of  the  canals,  several  profes- 
sional swimmers  publicly  perform^  a  swimming  mock-fight» 
and  land '  to  attack  an  enemy,  in  presence  of  the  pasha. 
Their  evolutions  are   executed  with    surprising    vigour. 
They  sometimes  float  down  the  river  on  their  backs,  with 
a  cup  of  coffee  in  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  while 
their  feet  are  tied  together  with  an   iron  chain.^:    The 
Egyptians  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  ti*aining  ani- 

*  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  III.  p.  358. 

t  Toit,  MemoireP,  t.  IV.  p.  60.    Salary,  T^ttrcs,  1. 1.    Sicard,  Nouv.  Mem. 
H.  p.  190. 
X  Wnnalcb.  deux  Voyage?,  p.  J79. 
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malst    Saddled  goats  are  seen  carrying  monkeys  on  their    book 
backsy  and  asses  as  well  trained  and  as  docile  as  English,  uai* 
horses.    Carrying  pigeons  were  more  common  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  east    In  the  I7th  century  the  govern-  pi^IISns.^ 
or  of  Damietta  corresponded  with  the  pasha  of  Cairo  by 
means  of  these  winged  messengers."^    Mallet  mentions  this 
as  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuscf  The  most  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  of  this  description  is  the  power  which 
certain  persons  have  of  handling  and  governing  the  most 
venomous  serpents.    The  modern  psyUes  are  not  inferior  to  Ejnchuiten 
the  ancient.    They  suffer  vipers  to  twine  round  their  bodies ;  ^  ^'^'^ '' 
thegr  keep  them  in  the  folds  of  their  shirts;  they  make  them 
go  iato  bottles^  and  come  out  again :  sometimes  they  tear 
tiiem  with  liieir  teeth,  and  «at  their  flesh.^    The  secrets  on 
which  these  practices  depend  are  unknown :  they  are  found- 
ed on  address  and  observationt  though  the  Orientals  ascribe 
them  to  niagic$ 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  modem  Egypt,  we 
shall  give  a  brief  view  of  its  trade  and  manufactures. 

It  is  chiefly  at  Balass  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  earthem  Pottery. 
jars,  hence  called  balasses,  are  manufactured.  These  ma- 
nufactures supply  not  only  the  whole  of  Egypt,  but  Syria 
and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Achipelago.  They  have 
the  proper^  of  allowing  the  water  to  transude  gradually, 
and  thus  keep  up  a  refreshing  coolness  by  its  evaporation. 
The  manufacture  not  being  expensive,  they  are  sold  so 
very  cheap  that  the  poorest  person  can  command  as  many 
as  he  wants,  and  they  often  enter  among  the  materials  for 
building  the  walls  of  houses;  nature  fturnishes  the  raw 
di^  in  a  state  ready  for  ^se,  in  the  adjoining  desert  It 
consiate  of  a  fat,  ftiie,  saponaceous  and  compact  marl,  which 
only  requires  moistening  and  working  up  to  become  pliable 
and  tenacious,  and  the  vessels  which  are  turned  from  ii^ 

*  De  la  Valle,  p.  128.     Monconys,  p.  295. 
t  Mallet,  Descrlpt.  de  l*ECT'pte,  II.  p.  267. 
X  Idem,  I.  p.  132.    Sarary,  Thercnot. 
4  Ra896l(\ut8t*8  Travels,  p.  76*-S0.  (in  German.*) 
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fiooK    after  being  dried  and  half  baked  in  the  sun,  are,  in  a  few 
Xxn*    hours,  completed  by  the  heat  of  a  slight  straw  lire.    They 
.  are  set  up  in  rows,  which  are  described  by  all  traveUers 
in  Egypt     Such  is  the  stability  of  the  habits,  customs, 
ofth?8"a*r  *"''  *^^  ^"  ^^^  singular  country,  that  M.  Denon  observed 
'  jars  of  the  same  sort,  of  the  same  shape,  employed  for 
the  same  purposes^  and  set  on  the  same  triponds  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  and  in  representations  contained  in  ma- 
nuscripts. 
In  Sioot  and  the  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  quantity 
Weaving,  of  Une^  jg  manufactured ;  at  Djirdjeh,  Farshyoot,  and  Ken- 
neh,  cotton  stuffs  and  sliawls  of  a  much  closer  fabric.    The 
cotton  manufactured  in  these  three  places  is  brought  from 
Syria  and  the  Delta,  that  which  is  produced  in  the  coun- 
try being  only  employed  at  Esneh,  where  the  handsom- 
est cotton  cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made.    From  this 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of 
grain,  linen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  and  different  sorts  of  oiL 
It  receives  in  exchange  rice  and  salt  from  the  Delta^  soap, 
silk,  and  cotton  stuffs  from  Syria,  and  different  European 
articles,  such  as  iron,  lead,  copper,  woollen  cloths,  and 
tar. 
Rose  wa-       It  is  only  in  Faioom  that  rose  water  is  made.    When  ihe 
^^'*  roses  are  plenty,  thirty  sets  of  apparatus  are  employed  at 

Medineh  for  distilling  them.  The  apparatus  is  very  sim- 
ple. The  same  place  also  contains  manufactures  of  wooHen, 
cotton,  and  linen  stuffs  and  shawls.  Sometimes  8000  shawls 
are  exported  from  this  place  in  a  month. 
Abyssinian  The  caravans  from  Abyssinia  travel  northward  through 
caraTans.  ^^^  flesert.  On  the  east  of  the  Nile,  as  far  as  Esneh.  They 
bring  ivory  and  ostrich  feathers ;  but  their  principal  trade 
consists  in  gum  and  young  slaves  of  both  sexes.  Cairo  is  the 
ultimate  destination  of  the  latter,  and  the  place  where  their 
sales  are  made.  They  carry  home  Venetian  glass  manufac- 
tures, woollen  dresses,  cotton  and  linen  stuffs,  blue  shawls, 
and  some  other  articles  which  they  purchase  at  Sioot  and  at 
Kenneh.  Tlie  Ababdeh  and  Bisharieh  tribes  also  come  to 
Esneh  for  metals,  utensils,  and  such  grain  as  they  require. 
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Thej  sell  slaves^  camels,  acacia  gum  which  they  gather  in  book 
thdr  deserts,  and  the  charcoal  which  they  make  from  the  ^^ii* 
acacia  trees;  hut  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  they  ' 

bring  is  senna,  which  they  gather  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  high  as  Syene,  and  farther 
south,  where  it  grows  without  culture.  The  inhabitants  of 
Goobanieh,  a  village  four  hours  walk  below  Syene,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  form,  every  year,  in  company  with 
the  Ababdehs,  a  caravan,  which  goes  to  the  interior  of  the 
deserts  which  lie  south-west  from  the  first  cataract  to  col- 
lect alum,  which  was  formerly  a  considerable  part  of  the  ex- 
ports of  Egypt 

The  trade  to  Cosseir,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  on-  Commerce 
ly  a  feeble  remnant  of  that  by  which  Egypt  was  once  en-  °^^°"**'* 
riched.  The  exports  are  wheat,  floury  barley,  beans,  lentils, 
sugar,  carthamom  flowers,  oil  of  lettuce,  and  butter.  The 
importations  are,  coffee,  cotton  cloth,  Indian  muslins,  En- 
glish silks,  spices,  incense,  and  Cashmere  shawls.  This 
trade  is  conducted  by  persons  going  on  their  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca* 

Two  caravans  arrive  every  year  from  Darfoor,  each  com-  CaraTans 
posed  of  4000  or  5000  camels,  led  by  200  or  300  persons,  foo"'^'" 
who  bring  to  Sioot  and  to  Cairo  elephants'  teeth,  rhinoce- 
ros' horns,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds,  natron, 
and  slaves,  the  number  of  which  averages  5000  or  6000,  an- 
nually, chiefly  young  girls  or  women.  One  author  says 
that  the  .number  of  slaves  sometimes  amounts  to  12,000,  and 
that  of  the  camels  to  15,000. 

Egypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria,  from  Barhary,  other  ca^ 
and  from  Sennaar.  Those  from  Syria  bring  cottons,  tobac-  '^^^"'* 
CO,  silk  and  woollen  stuffii,  wax,  honey,  dried  raisins,  and 
other  objects  of  consumption.  The  caravans  from  Sennaar 
are  smaller  than  those  from  Darfoor,  and  bring  nearly  the 
same  articles,  togetlier  with  civets,  and  the  teeth  and  skins 
of  the  hippopotamus.* 

^  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  IV.  p,  81. 
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900^    Such  is  the  present  languishing  condition  of  £gypt»  that  ce- 

^i^H^    lebrated  country  which  was  once  covered  with  towns,  tern- 

jjl^s,  palaces,  obelisks  and  pyramids.    Yet  Egypt  is  still  a 

civilized  and  happy  country  in  comparison  of  some  others 

in  Africa  which  are  immediately  to  come  under  our  review. 

Table  of  Oeographical  PositionSf  astronomicaUy  observed  bif 
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Long.  E. 
from  Lon« 
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UuJU. 


Abo«-el-Sheik,  (on  tbe  caoftl  of  Soveys)     • 

Alexandria,  (at  Pharos) •    . 

Antinoe,  (its  iiiins) 

Belbey* 

Beni-Sooef 

Damietta 

Oenderah,  (temple) 

Dybeb,  (nioutb  of  Lake  Menzaleh)    •    .    . 
Edfoo,  (town  and  temple)    •••... 

fisne,  (town  and  temple) 

DJirdJeh 

Boo 

Isle  ofPhilfB,  (temple  abo?e  the  cataracts) 

Cairo,  (house  of  the  Institute) 

Karnac  (rains  of  Thebes)    •••... 
Koom-ombos,  (temple)    •••.... 

Lesbeh 

Loi^sor,  (rains  of  Thebes) 

Memnet-A  boo  (ruins  of  Thebes)        .    ,    . 

Minleh     .    •    • 

Omfarege,  (mouth  of  Liake  Menzaleh)    .    . 
Palace  of  Memoon,  (ruins  of  Thebes;    .    . 

Pyramid  north  of  Memphis 

Kaoo-el-Koobra,  (town  and  temple)  .    .    . 

Kenneh    . 

Rosetta,  (north  minaret) 


Saleh-biyeh  . 

Syene 

Sioot   

Tkmnis,  (island  of  Lake  Mensaleh) 

Towerof  Aboo  Oir 

Tower  of  the  Jannissaries,  (Cairo) 

Tower  of  Bogbaseh 

Tower  of  Boghaz        

Tower  of  Maraboo      .    .     .    .    . 
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We  shall  not  undertake  to  give  a  comparative  tabular    book 
view  of  the  ancient  and  modern  divisions  of  Egypt    For    i^^ii* 
such  a  task  we  have  not  sufficient  data.    The  reader  who  ""^^^^ 
wishes  for  such  information  as  history  a&brds  on  this  sub- 
ject, may  consult  a  work  by  the  learned  M.  Champollion, 
entitled,  **  I'Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons.^^ 
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BOOK  LXIII. 


NUBIA,  ABYSSINIA,  AND  THE  COASTS  OF  BEJA 
AND  HABESH. 


BOOK        ^K  have  described  the  region  of  the  lower  Nile,  with  a 
iixiii.   minuteness  corresponding  to  its  great  celebrity.    Our  sar- 
— — —  vey  of  the  countries  situated  on  the  higher  parts  of  the 
RegioB  of  course  of  this  river  will  be  somewhat  more  rapid.    In  the 
nuq/^'  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  convenient  not  to  in- 
clude in  this  division  the  countries  yet  unknown  which  are 
watered  by  the  Bahr-eKAbiad,  before  it  joins  the  Nile  of 
Abyssinia.    The  region  now  to  be  described,  being  thus 
restricted,  will  correspond  to  the  ^Ethiopia  supra  •iEgfptum 
of  the  ancients,  a  country  concerning  which  ancient  history 
furnishes  us  with  some  scattered  light^^,  such  as  the  accounts 
contained  in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  researches  of 
Strabo,  the  travels  of  Artemidorus  and  Agatharchides,  to 
which  are  to  be  added  the  inscriptions  of  Adulis*  which 
are  monuments  of  the  expeditions  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies^ 
or  of  an  Abyssinian  king,'*!'  and  the  information  givim  by 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  as  stated  in  our  History  of  Geogra- 
phy. ^ 


NvBiA.         The  first  country  which  is  entered  by  a  person  ascend- 
^\l^^'    ing  the  Nile,  above  the  first  cataract,  is  Nubia,  a  most  ex- 
tensive region,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  vague  and  un- 


*  Compare  tbe  account  in  the  History  of  Geography  with  the  obeerTatioas 
of  Mr.  Salt,  and  with  ^Uveetre  d^  Sacy'sM^m.  sur  I'lnscription  d'AduIiff. 
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certain.    Bakooi  makes  the  road  along  the  east  bank  of   book 
the  Nile,*  thirty  days  journey  in  length.    Edrisi,  who  x*^^. 
most  probahly  includes  Sennaar  under  the  same  name,  says  — — ^— * 
that  two  months  are  required  for  crossing  Nubia^^  an  ac- 
count which  in  that  case  coincides  with  the  joomaLi  of 
Poncet  and  Bruce. 

While  anthers  diflfer  widely  in  several  particulars  nda-  ciinaft. 
tiye  to  Nubia,  they  all  agree  respecting  the  physical  aspect 
of  the  country.  From  January  to  April  It  is  scorched  up 
with  insupportable  heats.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from 
June  to  September,  with  frequent  irregularities.  The 
thermometer  sometimes  reaches  119  degrees  of  Fahren* 
heity  and  the  homing  sands  render  travelling  impriMsticable 
except  by  night:j:  The  high  lands  consist  entirely  of 
fr^htful  deserts.  That  which  is  called  the  Desert  of  Nu- i>f«to(^« 
bia  extends  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  from  Syen6  to  Gooz. 
The  traveller  constantly  marches  either  over  deep  sand  or 
sharp  stones.  In  several  places  the  ground  is  covered  with 
a  stratum  of  rock-salt,  or  studded  with  masses  of  granite 
jasper,  or  marUe.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  grove  of  stunt- 
ed  acacias,  or  tufts  of  colocynth  and  of  senna.  The  tra- 
veler often  finds  no  water  to  allay  his  thirst,  except  what 
is  brackish  and  putrid,  for  the  murderous  Arab,  tiie  san- 
guinary Bishareen,  the  fanatical  Jahalee,  the  Takakee,  and 
the  Shaigee,  lie  in  ambush  near  the  few  springs  which  the 
coofKtry  contains<$  The  western  desert,  less  arid  and  less 
exiensire,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Babiooda.  Between 
these  two  solitudes,  condemned  by  nature  to  an  unvarying 
and  utter  sterility,  lies  the  narrow  vale  of  the  Nile,  which, 
though  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  regular  inundatiohs 
in  Gonseqoence  of  the  height  of  the  surface  above  the  rivei^, 
has  somo  districts,  and  more  particularly  islands,  in  which 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  rewards  the  industry  of  those 

*  Notes  0t  Extr.  de  MSS.  de  la  Bibliotii.  dn  Boi^  It.  396. 
t  Edrisi  Clim.  I.  4.  Hnrtmann,  Cotnm.  de  G^og.  Edrici,  p.  50. 
t  Abulfeda,  Africa,  ed.  Kichom.  Arab.  p.  29. 
:  Bruce,  I.  VIII.  ch.  11  et  12. 
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*®®K  who  raise  by  artificial  means  the  waters  of  the  river.*  The 
^^^"*  southern  parts  of  Nubia,  watered  by  the  Tacazze,  the 
Bahr^l-Azorek,  and  the  Bahr-el-Abiad»  present  a  very 
difTerent  appearance.  Under  the  shade  of  close  forests, 
or  on  the  verdant  surface  of  vast  meadows,  are  seen  some- 
times the  heavy  buffalo,  sometimes  the  fleet  gazelle.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  extreme  heat,  the  rains,  and  the 
formidable  swarms  of  the  saltsalya  fly,  spread  desolation 
over  these  countries,  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  Sen- 
naar.  The  dourra  and  the  bammia,  (the  last  of  which  is 
described  by  Prosper  Alpinus,)  are  the  principal  sorts  of 
grain,  though  wheat  and  millet  are  also  cultivated.  Two 
sorts  of  senna  are  exported ;  but  the  sugar  cane,  which 
abounds  along  the  course  of  the  Nile,  is  not  turned  to  any 
•  account.  The  ebony  tree  predominates  in  the  forests,! 
which  also  contain  many  species  of  palms. 

The  Acacia  vera  and  Mimosa  nUoHca,  from  which  the 
gum  is  obtained,  extend  from  Egypt  to  Darfoor.  Pliny 
.seems  to  reckon  the  large  wild  cotton  tree  among  the  trees 
of  Nubia.:^  About  the  ancient  Meroe  apple  trees,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  ceased  to  prosper,  and  the  sheep  were 
covered  witli  hair  instead  of  wooL$  Elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, gazelles,  ostriches,  and  all  the  African  aniipals,  per- 
haps even  the  giraffe,||  are  to  be  seen  in  Nubia.  The  gold 
Minerals,  of  Sennaar  is  sometimes  mentioned ;  but,  though  Ibn-al« 
Ooardy  says  that  there  are  mines  of  this  metal  in  Nubia,  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  their  situation.  The  famous 
moiintain  of  emeralds,  which  was  said  to  be  in  Nubia,  be- 
longs to  its  northern  part,  or  rather  to  the  south  of  Egypt. 
J[t  is  called  Zubarah,  and  is  not  far  from  the  Red  Sea. 
Of  these  mines,  in  their  present  state,  we  have  already  gi- 
ven an  account    Strabo  and   Diodorus  tell  us  that  the 


Vegetable 
species. 


Aoimals. 


♦  Poncet,  Lettres  ^clif.  t.  IV. 

t  Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  12. 

It  Bar.  Hebricus,  cite  par  Brunc. 


t  Plin.  1,  VI.  chap.  30. 

^  Strabo,  lib.  XVII.  p.  566.  Casaub. 
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ancient  Merocf  which  corresponds  with  Southern  Nubia,  con-    book 
tained  mines  of  gold,  of  copper,  and  of  iron.*  ixiii. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  precise  account  of  _  .^. 
the  political  subdivisions  of  a  country  so  little  known,  and 
involved  in  so  wild  a  state  of  anarchy.    We  shall  merely 
give  a  few  rapid  sketches  on  the  subject.    Tnrkish  Nubia  Turkish 
extends  from  Assooan,  or  8yenif  to  the  fort  of  Ibrim,  (or^"****- 
Ibrahim,)  which  Father  Sicard  digniRes  with  the  title  of  its 
capital.f    The  power  of  the  beys  or  pashas  of  Egypt  over 
this  remote  district,  has  always  been  uncertain  and  tempo- 
rary.    At  present  the  energetic  and  enterprising  Pasha  Ma- 
homed Ali  has  extended  his  arms  to  a  great  distance  u[i  the 
Nile,  having  subdued  the  whole  of  Nubia  Proper,  and  even 
taken  Sennaar. 

Egyptian  Nubia  contains,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  sketches  of 
numerous  monuments  of  ancient  art,  as  temples,  obelisks,  *JJ{J^n*^!*^' 
and  statues.    Some  of  these  monuments  are  Egyptian,  others  quUies. 
Grecian. 

At  Taffa,  the  granite  rocks  rise  prerupt  on  each  side  of 
the  Nile,  the  chain  crossing  it  at  this  place,  and  appearing 
as  if  a  passage  had  been  cut  through  it  for  the  river.  At 
Katabishe  there  are  ruins  of  some  Sarasenic  houses,  and 
an  elegant  Egyptian  temple,  thought  to  have  been  built  in 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies;  in  that  neighbourhood  the  ruins 
of  a  small  Grecian  temple  are  observed,  which  has  been 
oTertumed  by  violence.  Lately  a  golden  Grecian  lamp 
was  found  buried  under  the  ruins. 

Deir,  the  capital  of  lower  Nubia,  consists  of  several  groups  Deir. 
of  houses,  built  of  earth  intermixed  with  stones. 

Ibrim  is  built  on  a  rock  at  the  river's  edge,  but  the  houses  ibrim. 
have  been  deserted  ever  since  the  Mamelukes  left  the  place 
on  their  retreat  to  Dongola. 

Mr.  Belzoni  is  the  first  recent  traveller  who  has  ascend- 
ed the  river  beyond  Ibrim.    He  found  the  remains  of  a 
well  constructed  tower  on  the  island  of  Hogos.    The  people  Hogos. 
here  are  exceedingly  poor  and  dirty,  sometimes  eating  the 

•  Diod.  Sic.  I.  p.  29,  p.  145.     Wess. 
t  N.  M^m.  de  la  Comp.  de  Jesus,  IT.  186. 
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BOOK  raw  entrails  of  animals,  after  dipping  them  once  slightly  iu 
JiXiix*  water.  At  Ebsambool  are  some  temples  and  colossal  sta- 
tues.  Some  of  the  latter  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  arc  thirty 
booi.  *  feet  high.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  neighhourtiood 
lead  the  most  abject  lives  that  can  b^  imagined.  The  Ca- 
chtf  and  his  servants  make  the  freest  use  of  the  property  of 
the  people,  taking  without  ceremony  whatever  they  want 
If  refused  they  use  force,  and  if  resisted  they  murder  the 
opponent  In  this  manner  all  the  time  of  the  rulers  is  spent ; 
and  in  this  manner  they  live.  Their  purchases  and  sales 
are  entirely  conducted  by  barter,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  convince  them  that  money  could  pro- 
cure dourra  or  other  articles  from  Sycn6  and  other  distant 
places. 

At  Ooadi-Halfa,  above  Ebsambool,  is  the  second  cataract 
The  rock  forming  it  is  black,  probably  basaltic.  It  seems 
not  to  be  navigable  at  any  season.  The  high  lands  of 
northern  >lubia  are  inhabited  by  two  almost  independent  no- 
made  tribes.  One  of  them  lives  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile, 
BwTAbrM.  and  is  called  the  Barabras.  They  are  a  very  lean  race  of 
men,  apparently  destitute  both  of  fat  and  of  flesh,  and  made 
up  of  nerves  and  tendons,  with  a  few  muscular  fibres,  more 
Mastic  than  strong.  Their  shining  skin  is  of  a  transparent 
black  and  brown.  They  have  no  resemblance  to  tiie  ne- 
groes of  the  west  of  Africa.  Their  hollow  eyes  sparkle 
under  an  uncommonly  projecting  ej^e-brow,  their  nostrils 
are  large,  the  nose  sharp,  the  mouth  wide,  yet  the  lips  thin ; 
the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  is  thin  and  in  small  tqfte. 
Wrinkled  at  an  early  age,  but  always  lively,  always  nimble, 
they  only  betray  their  age  by  the  whiteness  of  their  beards. 
Their  physiognomy  is  cheerful,  and  their  dispositions  lively 
and  good  humoured.  In  Egypt  they  are  generally  employ- 
ed to  watch  the  magazines  and  wood-yards.  They  dr^asin 
a  piece  of  white  or  blue  woollen  cloth,  earn  very  little,  sub- 
sist on  next  to  nothing,  and  are  always  attached  and  fluth* 
ful  to  their  masters.* 

*  Costae,  M^m.  sur  les  Barabrai|  dane  la  Deseript,  de  TEgypte.    Penooi  PL 
107,  fig,  4.    Tbevcnot,  Voyagci,  p.  1. 1.  3.  ch.  69. 
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The  deserts  sitaated  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  the  val*  book 
ley  of  Cosseir  till  we  proceed  far  south  in  Nubia,  are  occupi-  l-xiu. 
ed  by  the  Ababdes.  They  are  enemies  to  all  the  tribes  which 
live  between  the  valley  of  Cosseir  and  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  d^s. 
The  Ababdes  differ  entirely  in  their  customs,  language, 
and  dress,  from  the  ArabH  found  in  Egypt.  They  are 
black,  but  have  the  same  form  of  head  as  the  Europeans*^ 
Their  heads  are  uncovered,  but  their  hair  is  worn  long. 
Their  clothing  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  fixed  over  the 
haunches.  They  anoint  their  bodies,  and  particularly 
their  heads,  with  suet.  They  have  no  fire-arms,  and  few 
horses.  They  rear  a  sort  of  camel  which  they  call  aguine, 
ivbich  is  smaller,  better  made,  and  moi*e  active  than  the 
common  kind.  Their  warlike  amusements  are  animated 
by  a  music  less  pensive  and  dull  than  that  of  the  Egyp- 
tians.  The  same  individual  is  both  poet  and  musician, 
and  he  accompanies  his  song  with  a  sort  of  mandoline. 
They  are  Mahometans,  but  not  rigid.  They  bury  their 
dead  by  covering  the  bodies  with  stones. 

The  middle  part  of  Nubia  contains  a  state  or  kingdom  State  of 
oonceming  which  we  have  little  recent  information.  It  ^^^^^' 
goes  under  the  name  of  Dongola,  which  is  also  the  name 
of  the  capital,^ — a  city  rich  and  commercial,  and  contain- 
isg  10,000  families,  according  to  the  Arabian  authors  of 
the  middle  age.f  Poncet  found  the  city  ill  built,  the  ca^ 
bins  formed  of  clay,  and  the  intervening  spaces  en* 
cumbered  with  sand-hills.^  The  castle  which  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  city  is  spacious  but  poorly  fortified^ 
though  sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check.  The  fields, 
watered  by  the  Nile,  exhibit  in  the  month  of  September 
unagreeable  verdure.  The  people  conjoin  great  ferocity 
with  great  cunning.  The  palace,  like  those  of  all  the 
l^iQgs  of  Africa,  is  a  vast  cottage.  According  to  Theve- 
^t,  the  king  of  Dongola  paid  a  tribute  in  cloth  to  the 

•  M^m.  8ur  TEgypie,  III.  p.  S80. 

^  Lto  AfricanuB,  VII.  cap.  17.    Bakooi,  fee. 

t  Ponctr,  Lcttr.  ^dif.  IV,  p.  8.    {Jf,B.  Gondala  is  a  typographical  err*r."V 
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BOOK  king  of  Sennaar.  The  inhabitants  export  slaves,  gold 
XXIII*  JQg^  i^nj  ostrich  Teathers/  and,  according  to  Leo,  musk 
and  sandal-wood.  They  are  Barabras,  or,  as  Thevenot 
calls  them,  Barbenns.  Persons  of  rank  here  go  bare- 
headed, their  hair  being  disposed  in  tresses,  and  their 
whole  clothing  consists  in  a  rude  vest  without  sleeves. 
They  are  very  sicilful  riders,  and  have  beautiful  horses* 
They  profess  the  religion  of  Mahomet,  and  continually  re- 
peat its  brief  and  comprehensive  creed,  but  know  nothing 
farther.  Their  lives  are  extremely  dissolute.  The  Mame- 
lukes, when  they  fled  from  Egypt,  lately  took  possession 
of  Dongola,  but  subsequently  Mahomed  AH,  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  this  part  of  Nubia, 
and  added  it  to  bis  dominions. 

KursDox  Ascending  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  Nile  with  the 
yM  "*  Nile  of  Abyssinia,  we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sennaar,  which  occupy  the  space  assigned  by  the  an- 
cients to  the  famous  empire  of  Jieroe^  the  origin  of  which 
is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Many  writers, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  have  considered  it  as  the  cradle 
of  all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of  Egypt,* 
and  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  civi- 
lized and  a  very  powerful  state.  Bruce  thought  that  he 
saw  the  ruins  of  its  capita}  under  the  village  of  Shandy, 
opposite  to  the  isle  of  Kurgos.  The  distances  given  by 
Herodotus  and  Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that 
position ;  and  the  island  which,  according  to  Pliny,  formed 
the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  correspond  with  equal  pro- 
bability. 
Inhabit-  The  JflibsB  of  Ptolemy  lived  more  to  the  west  They 
*°^*  probably  extended  to  the  countries  adjoining  the  Nile, 
Sn.^*"  above  the  fall  of  Meroe.  These  people  are  a  gentle  sort 
of  Negroes,  with  small  features,  woolly  hair,  flat  noses, 
speaking  a  soft  sonorous  language  totally  distinct  from  that 
pf  their  neighbours.    They  are  idolaters,  or  rather,  ac- 

^  Heeren,<adcm  uber  Politick,  &c.T.  262,  &c.  1st  edition. 
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cording  to  Bruce,  they  appear  to  have  preserved  some  tra-  book 
ces  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Sabeans.  They  VForship  i-xm. 
the  moon,  and  always  do  homage  to  that  luminary  while 
she  shines  during  the  night.  At  new  moon  they  issue  from 
their  dark  huts,  and  pronounce  some  forms  of  religious 
words.  They  seemed  to  Bruce  to  show  less  respect  to  the 
sun.  The  Nubse  resemble  the  Mahometans  in  being  cir- 
cumcised, but  they  keep  flocks  of  pigs,  and  eat  pork  freely. 
They  probably  were  once  subdued  by  the  Arabs;  for, 
according  to  Bakooi,"*^  the  Nubians  had  a  king  of  the  an- 
cient family  of  the  Homerites.  It  is  possible,  however,  as 
this  same  author  affirms,  that  they  may  have  been  Christ- 
ians. The  Christian  religion  was  lost  for  want  of  priests, 
which  they  could  no  longer  procure  from  Egypt,  and  with 
which  the  Abyssinians  refused  to  supply  them.f 

In  1504,  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  leaving  the  The  Shu- 
west  bank  of  the  White  River,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  embark-  *°°^** 
ed  on  this  river,  and  came  down  to  invade  the  lands  of  the 
Nubian  Arabs.    The  event  of  a  very  bloody  battle  proved 
favourable  to  their  cause.     These  negroes  called  them- 
selves Shillooks.    They  demanded  that  the  Arabs  should 
give  them  every  year  one  half  of  their  flocks.    On  this 
condition,  they  allowed  the  Arabs  to  retain  their  own  chief, 
under  the  title  of  wed-agid,  and  lieutenant  of  their  malek. 
On  the  Blue  River,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  the  Shillooks  found-  City  of 
ed  the  city  of  Sennaar,  which,  according  to  Poncet,(a)  con-  *""**'' 
tained  100,000  inhabitants.:|:    It  is  a  commercial  place,  and 
sends  caravans  to  Egypt,  to  Nigritia,  and  to  the  port  of 
Jidda  in  Arabia.    The  brick  walls  of  the  maleVs  palace, 
and  some  Persian  tapestry  displayed  in  the  interior,  an- 
nounce the  magnificence  of  a  great  sovereign  for  this  coun- 
try.   The  town  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  the  river, 
being  only  as  high  above  it  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  being 

*  Not.  et  Estr,  de  MS8.  de  la  Bibliotb. 

t  AWarez,  Hist.  £theop.  c.  37.  %  Poncet,  p.  ^  and  36. 

(a)  [Poncet  Tisited  Sennaar  in  1699  :  in  1821  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  English, 
who  describes  it  as  «  almost  nothing  but  a  heap  of  ruins/'  He  estimates  it  at  • 
about  three  miles  in  circumference  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  space  being  covered 
with  the  rains  of  houses  built  of  brick,  either  burnt  or  dried  in  the  sun.  He  sup- 
poses the  whole  number  of  houses  now  standing  not  to  exceed  400.  few  of  which 
ire  of  more  than  one  story  ."I— Am.  Ei>, 
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sooK  flooded.  The  soil  of  the  adjoining  district,  for  a  breadth  of 
XXXII.  two  miles  on  eacti  side  of  the  riyert  is  uncommonly  rich  and 
""""^"  fertile,  and  produces  great  abundance  of  food.  But  the  coun- 
try is  unhealthy  to  men,  and  no  domestic  animals  can  live  in 
it.  The  latter  are  reared  on  the  neighbouring  sands.  The 
king  of  Sennaar  cannot  maintain  a  single  horse,  while  the 
sheik  of  the  desert  has  a  regular  establishment  of  cavalry. 
To  the  north  of  Sennaar  we  find  Oherri,  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  the  Nubians ;  Halfaya,  which  is  built  of  hewn 
stone;  Harbagi,  in  a  wooded  country,  where  the  yellow 
and  blue  flowers  of  a  very  thorny  acacia  exhale  their  per- 
fumes, and  where  the  scene  is  animated  with  paroquets,  and 
a  thousand  other  birds.  To  the  south  we  find  Gisine*  ifl 
the  midst  of  a  forest  of  doonty  palms,  the  leaves  of  wbid 
are  used  for  making  sails  and  cordage,  while  their  fruit 
contains  a  juice  very  pleasant  to  drink;'*!'  then  Deleb;  and, 
after  crossing  a  forest  of  tamarind  trees,  we  find  Serke^  > 
town  of  700  houses  on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 
Gorera-  The  Shillooks  were  originally  idolaters,  but  their  inter- 
"^^'  course  with  the  EgyptiaiM  brought  them  over  to  Maho- 
metanism.  Their  government  is  despotic*  yet  mild.  The; 
attach  to  the  title  of  ^lave  the  same  honour  which  in  En- 
rope  is  connected  with  that  of  a  nobleman.  The  king- 
dom is  hereditary,  descending  to  the  eldest  son,  and  all 
Uie  other  sons  are  put  to  death.  A  council  of  the  gran- 
dees of  the  state  has  the  power  of  deposing  the  sovereign, 
or  condemning  him  to  death.  During  his  reign,  there  is 
one  ot  his  relations  whose  office  it  is  to  act  the  executioner's 
part  in  case  of  his  condemnation,  and  who  has  the  title  of 
the  royal  hangman.  It  is  a  place  of  great  distinction ;  and 
the  individual  who  holds  it  lives  on  terms  of  sufficient  cor- 
diality with  the  prince  to  whom  he  stands  in  so  singular  a 
relation.  Some  of  them  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  ex- 
ercise their  function.  The  army  consists  of  1800  Shillook 
cavalry,  and  12,000  Nubians  armed  with  lances.  The 
nl^\{  n<^®  of  Pungi  by  which  the  Shillooks  are  called,  is,  ac- 
Fuogi.       cording  to  Bruns,  only  an  honourable  title  of  Arabic  de- 

♦  PoDcet,  p.  47. 
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riyaiioii*  eigaifying  victors.    But  it  is  worthy  of  remarkt    BO<VK 
tkat  the  Portuguese  give  the  name  of  Funchens  to  a  nation   ^^i^iu* 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Congo.    Sennaar,  however^  is  in^  — -— 
eluded  among  the  recent  conquests  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt; 
and  if  the  former  government,  with  its  laws  and  arrange- 
Boents,  is  permitted  to  remain,  it  is  only  as  the  vassal  of  that 
Turkish  power. 

According  to  some  geographers,  we  must  also  comprehend  Southern 
in  Nubia  three  provinces  situated  to  the  south  of  Sennaar.  P'®^"**^'"* 
The  first  is  EI-Aice»  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  great  river, 
a  country  peopled  by  fishermen,  who  in  their  small  barks 
boldly  pass  the  c%taracts. 

Kordofan  extends  along  the  Bahr-el*Abiad.  There  a 
trade  is  carried  on  in  slaves,  brought  from  Dyre  and  from 
TegUf  unknown  countries  of  the  interior. 

Lastly,  the  country  of  Fazuelo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Bahr-el-Azurek,  or  the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.  The  public 
revenues  here  are  paid  in  gold  or  in  slaves.  These  three 
countries,  however,  seem  to  undergo  a  frequent  change  of 
masters,  and,  according  to  Browne^  Kordofan  was  about 
twenty  years  ago  subject  to  the  sultan  of  Darfoor. 

We  might  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Nubia 
on  the  Arabian  6ul&  but  several  reasons,  both  geographical 
and  historical,  have  determined  us  to  connect  that  territory 
in  Uie  same  description  with  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  which 
will  be  found  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  Book. 

To  the  south  of  Nubia  are  situated  the  extensive  pro-AvTBBi- 
vinces  which  belong,  or  have  belonged,  to  the  kingdom  of^* 
Ethiopia,  more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Abtssi- 
iriA.  We  have  not  much  certain  and  authentic  informa*- 
tion  respecting  this  country.  The  accounts  given  by  the 
Arabian  geographers,  Bakooi,  Edrisi,  and  most  particularly 
by  M^crizi,!  show  us  that  the  Mahometans  have  had  little 
connectiaii  with  this  Christian  empire.    The  modem  geo- 

»  Afrika,  t.  II.  p.  31.  t  Brans,  Afrika,  ir.  49—57. 
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iM>ok    graphy  of  the  country  is  almost  entirely  derived  from  the 
X.XIII.   travels  of  the  Portuguese,  Alvarez,  Bermudez,  Payz,  Al- 
"  me'ida,  and  Lobo,  carefully  extracted  by  their  countryman 

Tellez,  and  learnedly  commented  on  by  the  Gierman  Ludolf, 
the  Strabo  of  these  countries.  To  this  we  must  add  a  few 
notices  furnished  by  Thevenot  and  Poncet  An  important 
narrative  by  Petit-la- Croix,  dated  in  1700,  partly  drawn  up 
from  information  furnished  by  Abyssinians  whom  the  author 
had  known  in  Egypt,  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  library  at 
Leyden.*  At  last  in  the  eighteenth  century  appeared  the 
famous  work  of  Mr.  Bruce,  the  best  known,  though  not  the 
purest  of  all  our  sources  of  information.  «  It  has  since  re- 
ceived confirmation  in  some  points,  and  correction  in  others, 
from  Mr.  Salt. 

It  is  with  these  insufficient  materials  that  geography  has 
'  to  make  out  a  description  of  Abyssinia.  This  descrip- 
tion must  therefore  be  vague  and  incomplete.  Our  ac- 
count of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  country  does  not 
Situation  admit  of  rigorous  precision ;  for  the  limits  which  separate 
*"^""''^- the  Abyssinians  from  Nubia' on  the  north,  from  the  Galla 
on  the  south-west  and  south,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Adel  on  the  south-east,  constantly  depend  on  the  uncertain 
issue  of  frequent  appeals  to  arms.  If  we  include  in  it  the 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  provinces  occupied  by  the 
Gallas,  we  may  give  Abyssinia  a  length  of  560  miles,  from 
the  15th  to  the  7th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  a 
breadth  of  640  miles  from  the  32d  to  the  4£d  degree  of 
east  longitude.  Taken  in  this  geographical  and  historical 
acceptation,  Abyssinia  would  have  an  extent  of  322,000 
square  miles.  This  country  corresponds  to  the  southern 
part  of  the  JSthiopia  supra  JEgyptum  of  the  ancients,  and, 
Different  although  we  are  certain  that  the  denomination  of  Ethiopi- 
ans is  of  Greek  origin,  and  has  been  employed  to^signify 
every  people  cif  a  deep  complexion,  the  Abyssinians  still 
call  themselves  Itiopiawany  and  their  country  Itiopia.    But 

*  Bi«rn8tahl,  Voya^p,  p.  391.  (in  German.)  Bruns,  Afrika,  IT,  85, 
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tber  prefer  the  name  of  Agazi'an  for  the  people^  and  that   book 
of  Agaziy  or  Ghez  for  the  kingdom.    The  name  of  Ha-  i^m* 
beshy  given  to  them  by  the  Mahometans,  and  from  which  — ^'~'~** 
the  £aropean8  have   coined    such   names  as  Massi  and 
Mjfssinif  is  an  Arabic  term,  signifying,  **  a  mixed  people/' 
and  the  Abyssinians  scornfully  disclaim  it.* 

Considered  as  a  whole»  Abyssinia  forms  a  table  land 
gently  inclined  to  tlie  north-west,  and  having  two  great 
steeps  on  the  east  and  on  the  sooth ;  the  first  towards  the 
Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  second  towards  the  interior  of  Mountains. 
Africa*  Do  these  two  steeps  consist  of  regular  chains  ? 
or  are  they  only  crowned  with  isolated  mountains,  like 
Lamalmon  and  Amba-Gedeon  ?  These  are  questions  which 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  answer.  Travellers  only  speak 
in  a  general  way  of  the  extraordinary  configuration  of  these 
mountains.  They  shoot  up  almost  every  where  in  sharp 
peaks,  and  are  ascended  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders.  * 
The  rocks  resemble  the  ramparts  and  traces  of  ruined 
towns.  Father  Tellez  pretends  that  these  mountains  are 
higher  than  the  Alps,f  but  we  find  them  nowhere  capped 
with  snow,  except,  perhaps,  the  Samen  mountains  in  the 
province  of  Tigre,  and  that  of  Namera  in  Gojam.:^ 

The  number  of  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  this  coun-  Risers. 
try  is  one  evidence  of  its  great  elevation.  Beginning  in  the 
west,  the  Maleg,  the  Bahr-el-Azurek,  or  Abyssinian  Nile, 
(the  Ji$tapu8  of  the  ancients,)  the  Rahad,  which  receives 
the  Dender,  audi  the  Tacazze,  which  receives  the  Marel^, 
all  contribute  to  form  or  to  augment  the  great  Nile,  while 
the  Hanazo  and  the  Hawash  disappear  under  the  sand  be- 
fore reaching  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  Zebee  runs  perhaps 
to  the  coasts  of  Zanguebar.  According  to  Petit-la-Croix, 
it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  southern  plateau.$  We  must 
also  take  notice  of  the  great  lake  Dembea,  which,  like  all 

*  Ludolf,  Hitt.  1. 1,  cb.  I.  Comment,  p.  50. 
t  Ludoir,  Hist.  I.  6. 

X  Lobo,  Hist.  JEth.  I.  p.  141.    Hist,  de  ce  qui  sW  pass^,  &c.  p.  131. 
*  Brun?,  Afrika,  II.  87. 
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BdoM:    those  of  the  torrid  zone,  changes  Its  size  with  the  reyoln- 
txm.  tiong  ^f  ^1,^  seasons. 


y^^  In  general,  the  rivers,  the  rains,  and  the  elevation  of  the 

ratura.  surface,  render  the  temperature  much  cooler  than  that  of 
^SyP^  ^^^  ^f  Niibia.  The  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  judg- 
ing by  the  feelings  of  the  human  body,  is  much  less  than 
that  indicated  by  the  thermometer.*  Some  of  the  provinces 
are  even  more  temperate  than  Portugal  or  Spain ;  bat  in 
the  low  villages,  the  effects  of  a  suffocating  heat  are  com- 
bined with  those  of  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  water,  to 
give  origin  to  elephantiasis,  ophthalmia,  and  many  fatal 
diseases.! 
Seaions.  The  winter  in  Abyssinia,  in  so  far  as .  weather  Is  god- 
cemed,  begins  in  June^  and  continues  till  the  beginning 
of  September.  The  rain,  often  attended  with  thunder 
and  dreadful  hurricanes,  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  inter- 
mit all  their  labours,  and  puts  a  stop  to  all  military  oft- 
rations.^  The  other  months  of  the  year  are  not  entiivly 
exempt  from  inclement  weather.  The  finest  are  ftoee 
of  Becember  and  January.  This  is  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  climate,  particularly  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try. But  the  mountainous  surface  of  Abyssinia  gives  rise 
to  many  variations.  In  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Red  Sea,  between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  the  rain; 
season  begins  when  it  is  over  in  the  interior.  This  singv- 
larity  greatly  surprised  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese,  who,  at 
Dobba,  found  himself  transported  at  once  from  winter  to 
summer.^ 
Mineral  Abyssinia,  being  full  of  mountains,  cannot  be  destituto  of 
tiona!!^'  minerids.  According  to  the  manuscript  of  Petit^la-'Croix, 
it  contains  many  mines  of  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphuryi 
but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  travelers.    The  waeb- 

^  Blumenbach^s  Notes  on  Bruce,  V.  274. 
t  AWarez,  Hist.  c.  41.  c.  67.    Bruce,  &c. 
X  Lobo,  Hist.  I.  101.    Bruce,  &c. 
*  Hist.  c.  47, 
II  Bruns,  H.  117. 
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iog  opemtioiifi  of  Aamotay  and  the  shaUow  mims  of  Ena-  book 
rttLf  prodace  a  gold  of  extreme  fineness.*  Bruce  informs  i>Uli« 
OS  that  the  finest  gold  is  found  in  the  western  provinces^  at  ' 

the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Dyre  and  Tegla.  The  great 
plains*  covered  with  rock-salt,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eastern 
moantainsy  have  excited  the  admiration  of  travellers.  The 
salt  here  forms  crystals  of  uncommon  length. 

In  a  mountainous  humid  country,  warmed  by  a  vertical  pianti. 
sun,  the  vegetable  kingdom  naturally  displays  a  magnifi- 
cence which  botanists  are  sorry  they  have  not  an  opportunity 
of  surveying.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  points,  Mr.  Bruce 
haa  deceived  our  hopes.  He  gives  little  information  that  Is 
reafly  new.  The  cusso  tree,  for  example,  which  he  has 
named  Sanksia  Jibyssinicth  had  been  previously  described 
by  Oodigny.f  Messrs.  Blumenbach  and  Omelin  had  been 
long  acquainted  with  the  girgir,  a  gramineous  jdant,  which 
the  English  travdler  considered  as  a  discovery  of  his  own. 
The  trees  of  Abyssinia  hitherto  described,  though  probably 
not  the  principal  ones  of  the  country,  are  the  sycamore-fig^ 
the  Srythrina  earaUodendrafif  the  tamarind,  the  date,  the 
ei^ee  tree,  a  large  tree  used  for  building  boats  which  Bruce 
calls  the  mfc,  and  two  species  of  gum-bearing  mimosas^ 
The  Bnphorhinm  arhoresctns  is  found  on  some  of  the  arid 
mountrins.  A  shrub  called  in  the  language  of  the  country 
wooginaoB^  the  Brueea  antidy$enierica  of  Bruce  and  Gmelin^ 
B  jnsfly  prahied  by  the  English  traveller  for  its  medicid 
powers. 

The  chief  alimentary  plants  are  millet,  barley,  wheats  Aiimenta- 
maixe^  and  telT,  besides  whrch  there  are  many  others.    All  '^  ^^^^ 
traveHers  itmcur  in  praising  the  fine  wheaten  bread  of  Abys- 
sinia ;  but  it  is  only  eaten  by  people  of  rank. 

Hie  teff  or  tafois  a  grain  smaller  than  mustard  seed, 
weD  tasted,  and  not  liable  to  the  depredations  of  worms.:^ 

*  Alvarez,  c.  39.  c  133.    Lndoif,  Hist.  1.  7.     TheTenot,  11.  69.  p.  760. 
t  Brunsy  Afrika,  ii.  115. 

t  Gmelin^a  Appendix  te  Bruce*s  Travels,  p.  59  of  Rinteln's  Gerroan  trans- 
lation. 
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]i4M>K    Bluraenbach  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Poa  Mysn- 
iiXiii«   ^j-gfl.    The  gardens  of  Abyssinia  contain  many  species  of 
'■  fhiit  trees,  and  of  leguminous  and  oily  plants  which  are  un- 

known to  us.*  There  are  generally  two  harvests,  one  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September;  the  other  in  spring.  At  Adowa  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  are  three  crops.  Here,  as  in  Egypt, 
the  grain  is  thrashed  by  the  feet  of  cattle.  Some  vines  are 
cultivated,  and  wine  is  made,  though  in  very  small  quantity; 
for  this  liquor  is  not  much  relished  by  the  inhabitants*  who 
prefer  a  sort  of  hydromel  mixed  with  opium.  The  natives 
cultivate  great  quantities  of  a  herbaceous  alimentary  plant 
resembling  the  banana,  which  serves  them  for  bread*  and 
which  Lobo  calls  ensete.]  The  Cyperus  papyrus  is  found  in 
the  marshes  of  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  Mr.  Bruce 
Aromatic  asserts,  that  the  tree  which  produces  the  balm  of  Judea,  and 
trees.  myrrh,  is  indigenous  in  Abyssinia,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing, on  the  coast  of  Adel,  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb 
to  Cape  Guardafooi.  He  expresses  his  apprehensions  that 
the  odoriferous  forests  of  that  country,  which  were  known 
even  to  Herodotus,:|:  were  cut  down  so  fast  that  they  wore 
in  danger  of  soon  disappearing.  The  whole  of  Abyssinia  is 
scented  with  the  perfumes  exhaled  from  the  roses>  jessa- 
mines, lilies,  and  primroses  with  which  the  fields  are  co- 
vered. 
Animaif.  The  animal  kingdom  displays  equal  variety  and  abund- 
ance. The  cattle  are  numerous  and  of  large  size,  with 
horns  of  enormous  length.  There  are  wild  buffaloes,  which 
sometimes  attack  travellers.  The  ass  and  the  mule  supply 
in  this  country  the  place  of  the  camel.  The  horses,  whidi 
are  small  but  extremely  lively,  as  in  all  mountainous  coun- 
tries, are  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  two- 
Two-born- homed  rhinoceros  is  seen  wandering  in  numerous  flocks* 
ed^rhinoce-  j,y^^^  animal  differs  essentially  from  tlie  one-horned  rhino- 

^  Petit-la-Croix,  c.  6.  Alvarez,  c.  19.  c.  44.  c.  43. 
t  Lobo,  Voyage  Historrque,  I.  p.  143. 
t  Philofophical  Transactions,  LXV.  409 
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ceros  of  Asia.    Lobo  and  Bruce  both  thibk,  in  0{>p08itl5n    kooK 
to  the  general  opinion  of  natoralists,  that  the  one-homed  x>xiii. 
rhinoceros  is  also  found  in  Abyssinia.    But  Lobo  says  that  *""**— "^ 
be  has  found  in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  his  own  coun* 
trymen,  another  animal  quite  different  from  the  rhinoceros^ 
Thisy  he  supposes  to  be  the  famous  unicorn,  which  resembles 
the  horse,  and  is  furnished  with  a  mane.*    Very  probably 
these  Portuguese  had  seen  the  same  animal  which  has  lately 
been  seen,  and  authentically  described,  by  Mr.  Campbell,  in 
exploring  the  south  of  Africa,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  an 
account  in  a  subsequent  Book. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  lions,  panthers,  and  vari- 
ous other  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  of  which  Africa  is  the 
native  country.  The  giraffe  extends  to  Abyssinia.  Mar-  J^^  ^*'*^'* 
CO  Polo  and  Bakooi,  an  Arabian  author,  long  ago  spoke  of 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence. 
Browne  says  that  it  is  found  in  Darfoor.  So  numerous, 
80  ferocious,  and  so  bold  are  the  hy»nas  in  Abyssinia, 
that  they  sometimes  prowl  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  dur- 
ing the  night  There  are  also  wild  boars,  gazelles  or  an- 
telopes^ and  monkies:  among  the  last  is  a  small  green  kind 
ivhich  commits  serious  ravages  among  the  com.  Lobo 
and  Petit-La-Croixf  describe  the  zebra  so  minutely  as  toTinZebr*. 
show  that  this  animal  is  found  in  Abyssinia.  The  Jlsh- 
hikOf  described  by  Mr.  Brace,  is  the  Cavia  capenU  ac- 
cording to  Blumenbach,  and  the  booted  lynx  according  to 
Gmelin.^  There  is  also  a  great  number  of  serpents  of  re* 
markable  species,  and  enormous  in  size.  The  lakes  and  ri- 
vers swarm  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles.  The  species 
of  birds  are  no  less  numerous.  One  of  these  is  the  great 
gilded  eagle.  Alvarez  and  Lobo  mention  many  singular 
birds  resembling  the  birds  of  paradise,  the  ostrich,  and  other 
species  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone ;  but  aquatic  birds  are 
rare. 

*  Lobo,  Short  Relat.  p.  23. 
t  Idem  Voy.  Hist.  1. 291->292.  Bruns,  II.  91. 
t  Se«  Bruce*B  Travels,  Appendix. 
vol.  IV.  9 
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BOOK    Travellers  speak  of  many  species  of  wild  bees,  wblch  build 
Uciii.  their  combs  under  ground,  and  produce  excellent  imnev.* 
~"'-"  The  most  remarkable  insect  is  a  fly,  the  sting  of  which  is 
""^*'*     dreaded  even  by  the  lion,  and  which  forces  whole  tribes  to 
change  their  residence,  a  circumstance  which  Agatharcbides 
had  anticipated  Bruce  in  remarking*!    The  locusts  are  still 
more  destructive.     Their   numberless  swarms  devastate 
whole  provinces,  and  involve  the  inhabitants  in  the  mieerici 
of  famine.^: 
Uncertain-     This  general  description  of  so  extensive  a  country,  mast 
numbcr'of  ^  subjcct  to  many  local  gradations  and  modifications,  dc- 
pro^incet.  pending  on  the  different  positions  of  its  component  parts. 
But  our  topog^phical  information  respecting  Abyssinia  is 
so  limited  and  obscure,  that  we  cannot  even  give  a  complete 
enumeration  of  the  provinces.    Ludolf  speaks  of  nine  king- 
doms and  five  provinces.    Thevenot,  from  the  information 
of  an  Ethiopian  ambassador,  says  there  are  seven  kingdoms 
and  twenty-four  provinces.    Bruce  mentions  nineteen  pro- 
Tinces,  aiid,  lastly,  Petit-la-Croix  enumerates  tiiirty-five 
kingdoms  and  ten  provinces,  which  have  belonged  to  the 
Abyssinian  monarch,  of  which  he  retains  only  six  kingdoms 
and  a  half,  with  the  ten  province8.$ 
Kingdom        Reserving  the  maritime  parts  of  Abyssinia  for  another 
«f  Tigrf.    pjj^^^  ^^  jjj^gj  begin  our  tour  with  the  kingdom  of  Tigrc, 
which  forms   the  north-«astern   extremity  of  Abyssinia. 
This  large  and  very  poj[>uIous  province  contains  the  city 
curof      of  Axum,  which  is  IdO  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.||    It  is  the 
ancient  residence  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs,  wlio  still  go 
-     thither  for  the  ceremony  of  coronation.    The  learned  are 
liot  agreed  respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  city,  which  w»i 
not  known  to  Herodotus  or  Btrabo.    The  first  author  who 
mentions  it  is  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
In  the  second  century,  when  he  wrote,  it  was  a  {dace  of 

*  Ludoir,  Hist.  I.  13.    Lobo,  I.  p,  89. 
t  Agath.  ID  Geogr.  Min.  Hudson,  I,  43. 
I  Alvarez,  c.  82,  83.  Lobo.  LudolC 
4  Petit-la-Croix,  ch.  21. 
jl  D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  TEgypte,  p.  2S5. 
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great  tnde  in  ivory.*    Its  floarishing  conditioii  in  Che  tow*    Book  j 

teentby  fifteenth,  and  sixteentli  centuries,  is  atte$^ted  by   i*xm*  , 

the  deacriptions  left  os  by  Procopius,  Stephanus  Byzan-  — —         , 
tinos,  Cosmas,  and  NonnosBUELf    The  Portuguese  travel* 
lera  found  in  it  magnificent  ruins,  the  remains  of  temples 
and  palaces,  obelisks  without  hieroglyphics,  one  of  which 
was  sixty^four  feet  in  height,  consisting  of  a  single  block 
of  granite,  terminated  by  a  crescent  with  mutilated  figures 
of  lions,  bears,  and  dogs,  and  Greek  and  Latin  charac- 
ters.^   According  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  obelisk,  which  is  still 
standing,    is  eighty    feet    high.      There    were   fifty-four 
others  which  had  been  thrown  down  by  the  misguided 
seal  ef  a  Christian  princess.    The  seat  on  which  the  kings 
ased  to  sit  when  the  crown  was  put  on  their  head,  in  front 
of  the  great  church,  has  an  Ethiopic  inscription.    An- iMcripUon. 
other  Greek  inscription  on  a  monument,  the  original  pur- 
pose of  which  is  unknown,  attests  the  victories  of  King 
Aeizanes.    The  existence  of  that  inscription  establishes 
the  authenticity  of  the  one  seen  by  Cosmas  at  Adulis« 
But  the  one  which  Bruce  pretended  to  have  discovered 
at  Axmn  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  fabrication.    The 
modern    town    of   Axum    reckons    600    bouses,    but    no 
remarkable    buildings.      It    contains     manufactories    of 
good  parchment,  and  of  coarse  cotton  stufis.    This  last 
branch  of  industry  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  at 
Adorva,  a  town  o^  SOO  houses,  which  has,  since  1769,  be- 
come* the  capital  of  the  province.    The  neighbourhood  of 
Adorva,  though  containing  steep  mountains,  yields  three 
crops  in  tiie  year.— In  the  northern  part  of  this  province, 
on  the  road  from  Masuah  to  Axum,  is  Dixan,  a  considera-  Dizan. 
able  town,  with  flat-roofed  houses,  on  the  tops  of  which 
two  earthen  pots  are  stuck  up  instead  of  chimneys.    The 

*  HttdsoD)  Geogr.  Minor;  t«  1. 1.  3. 

i  i^uotfld  by  LiidoU;  Hist,  jfithiop.  II.  di.  11.    Commeut.  p.  60  and  SSI. 
t  I^bOf  Voyage,  255.    Alvac^i,  cap.  38.    HUt.  de  ce  qui  s'ett  panei  fte. 
p.  137.  ^"^ 
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BOOK    inhabitants  are  said  to  be  idle  and  dirtjr.    The  women  per- 
£xiii.  fopni  the  drudgeries  of  agriculturet  to  which  they  go  out 
carrying  their  children  on  their  backs*    The  people  are  very 
ignorant,  and  the  few  who  can  read  are  considered  as  fnlly 
qualified  for  the  priesthood.    It  is  an  emporium  for  the  sale 
of  white  cloths,  tobacco,  pepper,  looking-glasses,  and  spirits. 
Many  children  are  also  sold  and  sent  to  the  Arabians  of 
Temple  of  Mocca. — At  Abuhasubbs,  between  Dixan  and  Axum,  there 
ba."  ^'"  ~  is  a  large  church  cut  entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of  its 
rooms  is  fifty  feet  by  thirty :  another  has  a  dome  forty  feet 
high.    The  walls  are  caryed,  adorned  with  crosses,  JStfat- 
opic  inscriptions,  and  paintings,  representing  Christ,  the 
apostles,  and  St  George.    On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Ti- 
gre  is  the  town  of  Antale,  which,  during  the  visit  of  Mr. 
Salt,  was  the  seat  of  government,    being  the  reridence 
of   the    viceroy,    Ras    Wellata    Selasse.    It   consists  of 
about  1000  hovels  of  mud  and  straw,  together  with  the 
Monastery  palacc. — ^In  this  province  is  the  monastery  of  FrenEiona, 
monar      ^bicb  has  always  been  the  chief  establishment  of  the  Je- 
suits.   It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
walls,  flanked  with  towers,  and  pierced  for  musketry.    It 
appeared  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  more  the  air  of  a  castle 
than  of  a  convent,  and  to  be  the  most  defensible  place  that 
he  saw  in  Abyssinia.    The  province  of  Tigre  in  general 
is  extremely  fertile,  but  the  inhabitants  are  a  ferocious, 
blood-thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidious  race.^ 
ProviDces       The  provinces  adjoining  Tigre  on  the  west  are  called 
Si^**SI:?  Wogara,  Sireh,  and  Samen.    Wogara  is  one  of  the  grana- 
ries of  Abyssinia.     The  humid  plains  of  the  Sireh  pro- 
duce numerous  palms,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.    The 
banks  of  the  Tacazze,  on  its  borders,  aro  very  beautiful, 
from    the  number  of   fine   trees    with    which    they    are 
decorated.    In  Samen  we  find  several  mountain  chains, 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Lamalmon  and  Amba- 
Gideon.    The  last  is  properly  a  table  land,  which  has  so 

*•  Pctit-la-Croix,  ch.  10. 
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steep  a  descent  all  round  as  to  be  rendered  almost  inacces-    book 
sibic,  bat  sufficient,  both  in  size  and  fertility,  to  support  a  ^^^^^* 

whole  army.    It  was  the  fortress  of  the  Falasja  or  Abys-  ""^ 

sinian  Jews,  who  were  once  masters  of  the  province  of 
Samen. 

To  the  south-west  of  Tigre,  in  the  fertile  plains  sur-  Kingdomof 
rounding  lake  Tzana,  lies  the  province  or  kingdom  of  ^*"***^ 
Dembea,  where  we  find  Gondar,  the  modern  capital  of 
Abyssinia. 

This  city,  according  to  thej  report  of  a  native,  almost  city  of 
equals  Grand  Cairo  in  extent  and  population."*^    But  Bruce  ^°^^'' 
reduces  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  10,000  families*! 
The  houses  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  roofed  with  thatch. 
It  contains  a  hundred  Christian  churches.    One  quarter  of 
the  city  is  peopled  with  Moors.     The  king^s  palace  re* 
sembles  a  Gothic  fort.    The  trade^  which  is  extensive,  is 
carried  on  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the  goods  are  daily 
exposed  on  mats.    The  current  media  of  exchange  are 
gold  and  salt ;  sometimes,  also,  the  woollen  cloths  manu- 
factured at  Adowa.     The  province  of  Dembea  contains 
also  the  town  of  Emfras,  consisting  of  300  houses,  and 
agreeably  situated.     This  province  is  remarkably  fertile 
in  grain- 
To  the  south  of  Dembea  the  Nile  winds   round  the  Kingdom 
kingdom  of  Gojam,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  peninsula.    This  ^    °^^'°' 
part  of  the  river  has  a  most  magnificent  waterfall,  the 
whole  river  falling  down  froitai  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
tremendous  force  and  noise,  into  a  basin  where  it  wheels 
round  in  numerous  eddies.    Abounding  in  all  sorts  of  pro^ 
ductions,  this  province  derives  its  chief  riches  from  its  herds 
of  cattle. 

To  the  east  of  Gojam  are  found  the  provinces  of  Am- 
hara  and  Begamder;  the  name  of  the  latter  of  which  Begamder. 
signifies  *'the  Sheep  Country."    It  also  contains  horses, 

•  Abraham,  an  Abyssiniao,  quoted  by  Sir  W,  Jone?,  in  his  Asiatic  Rc- 
Gearcbes, 
+  Bruce'i  Travels. 
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and  its  inhabitants  are  very  warlike.  The  mountainoos 
country  called  Lasta,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which  is  gene- 
rally independent,  contains  some  iron  mines.  Amhara, 
to  the  south  of  Began(ider»  has  always  passed  for  one  of 
the  principal  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  contains  a  nu- 
merous and  brave  nobility.*  Here  is  the  famous  state- 
prisQn  of  Geshen,  or  Amba-Geshen,  which  is  now  succeed* 
ed  by  Wechneh  in  the  province  of  Begamder.  It  seems 
to  consist  of  steep  mountains,  which  contain  either  a  na- 
tural cavern  or  an  artificial  ditch,  into  which  the  prisoners 
descend  by  means  of  a  rope.  Here  the  Abyssinian  mon- 
arch causes  to  be  kept  under  his  own  eye  all  those  princes 
of  his  family  from  whom  he  thinks  he  has  any  thing  to  ap- 
prehend. It  is  often  to  this  tomb  of  living  beings  that 
the  grandees  of  the  kingdom  Come  to  select  the  prince 
whom,  from  a  regard  for  his  birth,  or  from  pure  affection, 
tliey  call  to  the  throne.  These  barbarous  usages,  howeTcr, 
vary  according  to  the  cliaracter  of  the  monarch,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  anarchical  or  comparatively  peaceful  stats 
of  the  country .f 

When  we  have  added  to  these  provinces  that  of  Xoa, 
or  Shoa,  formed  by  a  large  valley  \erj  difficult  of  arcesst^ 
and  that  of  Damota,  rich  in  gold,  in  crystal,  and  in 
cattle  with  monstrous  horns  ;$  we  have  gone  over  the 
Abyssinian  empire  properly  so  called.  Lobo,  who  re- 
sided for  a  time  in  Damota,  extols  it  as  the  moist  delight- 
ful country  he  had  ever  beheld.  1^  air  Is  temperate  and 
healthy,  the  mountains  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  with- 
out having  the  appearance  of  wild  and  irregular  forests. 
Vegetation  here  is  perpetually  active:  the  operations  of 
sowing  and  reaifing  are  common  to  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  the  whole  scene  has  the  aspect  of  a  pleasnne-garden. 
As  for  Shoa,  its  ruling  prince  is  stated  by  Bmce  to  be  ra- 
ther an  ally  to  the  king  of  Gondar  than  a  vassal. 


•  Thevenot,  p.  764. 
t  Salt's  Travels. 
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The  more  remote  provinces  are  mostly  under  the  yoke   book 
of  the  ferocious  Galla,  and  other  savage  tribes  hostile  to  i^m* 
the  Abyssinians.    To  the  east  are  the  countries  of  Angot ""; 
and  Bali:  to  the  south  we  are  told  of  those  of  Fatgar,  ofbereUdTpro- 
Tvaty  of  Carobat,  and  most  especially  the  kingdom  of^^°^^* 
Enarea,  which,  from  B)*uce's  account^  seems  to  be  a  table 
land,  watered  by  several  rivers  which  have  no  visible  out- 
let, and  deriving  a  temperate  climate  from  its  elevation* 
The  inhabitants,  who  in  the  mountains  have  pretty  clear 
complexions,  trade  with  the  people  of  Melinda  on  the-In* 
dian  ocean,  and  with  those  of  Angola  on  the  Ethiopic 
The  hilly  district  of  Cafia  must  be  conterminous  with 
Enarea  on  the  south.    All  these  heights  are  covered  with 
coffee  trees.     But  this  report,  from  a  traveller  in  othe^ 
respects  not  very  scrupulous^  requires  further  confirmap 
tlon,* 

In  the  topographical  sketch  of  Abyssinia  now  given,  i«*«Wt- 
Mre  observe  the  mixed  nature  of  the  population  of  this  coun* 
trj.    We  shall  first  take  a  glance  of  the  Abyssins,  or,  as  The  Abyt- 
tbej  call  themselves  the  Agazians.    In  their  handsome  Aj^a^unt. 
forms  their  long  hair,  and  their  features,  they  approach  to 
tlie  European ;  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  known 
i^es,  by  a  complexion  altogether  peculiar,  which  Mr* 
Bruce  compares  sometimes  to  that  of  pale  ink,t  sometimes 
to  an  olive  brown,  and  which,  according  to  the  Freneh  In* 
stitute  of  Egypt,  seems  to  partakp  of  a  bronze  colour. 
The  portraits  of  the  Abyssinians,  given  by  Ludolf  and 
Bruce,  betray,  however,  some  traits  of  similarity  to  the  ne- 
groes.   When  we  attend  to  their  language,  we  find  that  the  Languag^i. 
Gheez,  which  is  spoken  in  the  kingdom  of  Tigr6,  and  in 
which  the  books  of  the  Abyssinians  are  written,  is  regard- 
ed by  all  the  learned  as  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Arabic 
The  Amharic  language,  used  at  the  Abyssinian  court  since 
the  14th  century,  and  spoken  in  most  of  the  provinces,  has 
ahjo  many  Arabic  roots,  but  carries  in  its  syntax  eviden- 

*  Bruns,  Afrika,  II.  217,  218.  t  Adelung,  Mithridatcs,  I.  404. 
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^^^K  ces  of  a  peculiar  origin.  The  Gheez  laDgaagOt  harder  than 
^'^m*  the  Arabic, ,  contains  five  consonants  which,  to  the  organs 
of  a  European,  are  unutterable.  The  Amharic  is  much 
softer,  but  has  not  that  variety  of  grammatical  forms  which 
characterizes  the  Asiatic  languages.*  It  would  appear, 
therefore,  that  Abyssinia,  first  peopled  by  an  indigenous 
and  primitive  race,  has  received,  more  especially  in  its 
northern  and  maritime  parts,  a  colony  of  Arabs,  and  pro- 
bably of  the  tribe  of  Cush,  whose  name  is,  in  the  prophetic 
books  |of  Scripture,  applied  both  to  a  part  of  Arabia  and 
to  Ethiopia*!  This  Arabian  origin  of  a  part  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  explains  the  reasons  why  several  of  the  Byzantine 
authors  have  placed  the  countiy  of  the  Maseni  in  Arabia 
Felix. 
Hiitoricai  -  The  intimate  relations  which  Abyssinia  has  maintained 
^P^^^  with  the  nations  of  Asia  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  de- 
scent from  the  Kushite  Arabs.  The  indigenous  history 
of  the  Abyssinians,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us, 
goes  no  farther  back  than  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who 
travelled  to  Judea  to  admire  the  magnificence  of  Solomon. 
The  son  whom  she  bore  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  had  the 
two  names  of  David  and  Menihelec.  His  descendaAs  con- 
tinued to  reign  till  the  year  960  of  the  Christian  era. 
-blinder  the  two  brothers,  Abraha  and  Azbaha,  in  the  year 
SdO,  the  Christian  religion  was  inti*oduced  into  Abyssi- 
nia. In  522,  king  Caleb,  called  also  Elesbaan,  in  alliance 
with  the  emperor  Justinian,  fought  several  campaigns  in 
Arabia  against  the  Jews  and  the  Koreishites.  The  Zogaic 
dynasty  reigned  for  340  years.  The  most  celebrated  king 
of  that  family,  I^alibala,  caused  several  dwellings  to  be  cut 
in  the  rocks,  and  among  others,  ten  churches,  of  which 
a  traveller  of  the  16th  century  has  given  representations 
in  plates.    In  1368,  the  grandees  of  Shoa  reinstated  a 

*  Ludolf,  Gramin.  Ainharica. 

t  Michaeli?,  Spicileg.  Gcogr.  Hebr.  ExterV)  1. 1,  p.  143 — 157.  Eichhorn, 
Proj^ramma  de  Kuschceis.  Arnstadt,  1774.  Compare  Isaiah,  cap.  18  dc^  20. 
Ezekiel,  cap.  29.  v,  10.  cap.  30.  v.  3.  v.  9.  Nehemiah,  cap.  3.  v.  8.  Jo^ph. 
Antiq.  Judaic.  I.  6.  k  2.  cVc.  Sic. 
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branch  of  the  old  Solomonic  dynasty  on  a  throne,  of  which,  book 
twenty  years  ago,  it  continued  in  possession.  Among  the  ^^'^i* 
princes  of  this  dynasty,  Amda  Zion,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  was  a  warlike  and  powerful  prince.. 
Zara  Jacob  sent  to  the  council  of  Florence  ambassadors, 
who  declared  for  the  eastern  church. — ^Under  the  imfortu- 
Bate  David  IIL  began  the  connections  of  Abyssinia  with 
PortugaL  His  son  Claudius,  or  Azenaf  Segued,  a  prince 
of  the  highest  endowments,  had  to  contend  at  the  same 
time  with  the  ferocious  Mahometans  who  devastated  his 
enipire»  and  the  intrigues  of  the  missionaries  who  laboured 
to  subject  him  to  the  authority  of  the  Pope.  He  kept  up 
the  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  154£y  sent  him 
an  auxiliary  body  of  450  men,  under  the  command  of 
Christopher  de  Gama.  That  hero  died  gloriously  fighting 
sgauist  a  numerous  army  of  Moors,  and  the  king  himself 
lost  his  life  in  a  subsequent  battle.  Under  the  reigns  of 
his  successors  the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  conti-r 
naed  unsuccessful ;  and,  when  at  last,  in  the  year  1620,  the 
learned  and  able  father  Paez  succeeded  in  making  the 
king  Socinios,  or  Susneus,  declare  publicly  for  the  church 
of  Rome,  the  only  result  was  a  train  of  the  bloodiest  civil 
wars.  In  1632,  king  Basilides,  or  Facilidas,  put  an  end 
to  them,  by  expelling  the  catholics  and  securing  the  ex- 
closi?e  sway  to  the  Abyssinian  church.  From  that  period 
Abyssinia  ceased  to  be  known  in  Europe.  But  in  1691, 
Ung  Yasoos  I.  sent  an  embassy  to  Batavia.  This  mon- 
arch, distinguished  for  his  virtues,  repaired  to  the  foot  of 
the  famous  mount  Wechneh,  caused  all  the  princes  who 
were  immured  in  that  place  of  confinement  to  be  brought 
before  him,  consoled  them,  passed  some  weeks  in  their  so- 
ciety, and  left  them  so  delighted  with  his  kindness,  that 
tl^y  retyrned  with  good  will  to  their  dreary  abode.  Tho 
vices  of  the  children  of  Tasoos  I.  favoured  for  a  moment 
the  enterprizes  of  a  usurper  who  filled  the  throne,  and  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  catholic  religion.  Tasoos  II.  spent 
his  leisure  hours  in  studying  the  arts,  particularly  archi- 
tecture.   He  married  a  princess  from  one  of  the  Gktlla 
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BOOK    tribes,  and  his  saccessor^  bj  his  marriage,  gare  occasion  to 
XXIII.   ^yji  ^ars,  by  conferring  some  of  the  government  appoint- 
p^  roents  on  the  Gallas. — At  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Brace's  visit,  the 

stau«  reigning  king,  called  Tecla  Haimannt,  succeeded  in  quiet- 
ing these  troubles ;  but,  dethroned  by  a  rebel  prince,  he  left 
his  country  a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  rcw,  or  governor 
of  Tigre,  the  powerful  Wellata  Selasse,  whom  Mr.  Salt 
visited,  supiiorts  a  nominal  king  who  lives  at  Axum, 
while  Guxo,  a  Galla  chief,  has  set  up  another  nominal  sove- 
reign.* 
RcKgioD.  Separated  from  Europe  by  distrust  as  well  as  by  natu- 
ral obstacles,  and  insulated  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan  and 
pagan  nations,  the  Abyssiniang,  though  possessing  vigour 
and  talent,  languish  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  Eu- 
rope in  tlie  Idth  century.  Their  Christianity,  mixed  with 
Jewish  practices,  admits  circumcision  in  both  sexes  aa  a 
harmless  practice.  They  keep  both  the  Jewish  sabbath 
and  the  first  day  of  the  week.  During  the  great  discus- 
sions which  w^re  held  on  abstract  doctrines  respecting  the 
nature  of  Jesus  t)hrist,  the  church  of  Abyssinia  was  by 
its  geographical  position  drawn  over  to  the  sect  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites,  of  which  it  forms  a  leading  branch  along  with 
the  Copts  of  Egyptf  Tet,  in  their  numei*ous  festivals,  in 
the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  adoration  al- 
most divine  which  tliey  pay  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  come 
near  to  .the  Catholicism  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians.^ 
They  make  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  water.  The  sacra- 
ments whicli  they  acknowledge  are  baptism,  confession,  and 
the  eucharist.  They  take  the  last  in  both  kinds,  and 
believe  in  transubstantiatlon.  Their  Bible  contains  the 
same  books  as  that  of  the  catholics,  besides  an  additional 
one  called  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  which  Mr.  Bruce 
brought  home  three  copie^$    In  the  metropolitan  church 

•  Salt's  Travelt. 

t  TeclH  Abysfi.  quoted  by  Thomas  k  Jesus,  de  Convers.  gent.  VII.  1.  c.  1& 
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of  AxQin,  ft  holy  arch  in  kept  iip,  which  is  regarded  as  the    book 
palladitiin  of  the  empire.    The  Abuna,  who  is  the  head  of  J-J^*"- 
the  clergy,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  exarchs^  is  no- 
minated  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is  al- 
ways a  foreigner.    The  monks  of  the  two  orders  of  ^aitit 
Eostathius  and  Saint  Tecia  Hairaanut,  make  tliemselves 
useful  in  cultivating  the  ground.*    The  marriage  of  priests       , 
is  Allowed  as  in  the  Greek  church. 

If  this  religion  be,  as  the  Aliyflsinians  pretend,  one  ofCiTjUnd 
the  most  ancient  forms  of  Christianity,  it  certainly  has  lit-sute. 
tie  influence  on  the  civilization  of  the  people.  Every 
thing  almost  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Tur- 
key. The  Abyssinian  monarch,  an  absolute  despot,  sells  • 
tiie  provincial  governments  to  other  suboi*dinate  despots.f 
Some  of  these  governors  have  contrived  to  render  their 
dignity  hereditary.^  The  Vizier  or  prime  minister  has  the 
title  of  Bas.  The  nobility  consists  of  descendants  of  the 
royal  family,  the  number  of  which  is  augmented  by  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  which,  though  condemned  by  tiie 
church,  is  kept  up  by  the  force  of  custom,  and  tlie  influ- 
ence of  the  climate.  Those  princes  who  have  pretensions 
to  the  succession  are  usually  kept  in  the  royal  prison. 
According  to  some  authors,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing 
as  the  right  of  property }  yet  other  accounts  mention  a  sort 
of  magistrate  who  taxes  the  produce,  and  fixes  the  sum  to  ^ 

be  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  proprietor,  a  procedure  which 
seems  to  suppose  considerable  respect  for  th^  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people.^  Justice  is  administered  with  great 
promptilarie ;  punishments  of  the  most  bar1iaiH»«s  kind 
seem  to  be  frequent  There  are  trihonals  of  twelve  per- 
sons with  a  presiding  judge,  which,  like  the  old  Gothic 
tribanals,  hold  their  court  in  the  o\m\  air.  The  king's 
revemies  consi^  af  supplies  of  gi*ain,  fruit,  and  honey^ 
vith  some  slender  payments  in  gold.  Every  three  years 
a  tenth  part  of  the  cattle  is  appropriated  by  the  govern- 

•  Petit-la^roix,  ch.  17—20.  kz,  t  Lobo,  I.  323. 
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BOOK  ment*  The  army,  which  is  paid  by  grants  of  land, 
XXIII.  amounts  to  40,000  men,  a  tenth  part  of  whom  are  cavalry. 
Some  carry  short  firelocks,  which  they  never  fire  without 
""^'  resting  them  on  a  post  The  greater  part  are  armed  with 
lances  and  swords.  The  bravery  of  the  Abyssinians,  not 
being  directed  by  tactics,  has  usually  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  exposing  them  to  extensive  carnage.  When  vic- 
torious they  give  full  scope  to  their  ferocity,  mutilating 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  a  shocking  manner, 
and  exhibiting  publicly  the  most  indecent  trophies  of  their 
success.! 

This  single  feature  must  excite  in  our  readers  a  disgust 
sufficient  to  suppress  all  avidity  for  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssinians ;  we  shall  therefore 
only  subjoin  such  brief  sketches  as  are  necessary.  They 
Houief.  liye  in  round  hovels  with  conical  roofs,  a  form  rendered 
necessary  by  the  violent  rains.  A  light  cotton  dress,  some 
pieces  of  Persian  carpet,  and  a  few  articles  of  handsome 
black  pottery,  form  the  chief  objects  of  luxury.  The  chil- 
dren go  naked  till  the  age  of  fifteen.^  The  arts  and  me- 
chanical professions  are  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands  of 
strangers,  and  especially  of  the  Jews.$  To  these  last  be- 
long all  the  smiths,  masons,  and  thatchers  in  the  country. 

The  proud  indolence  of  the  Abyssinians  is  shown  in 
iheir  manner  of  eating.  The  great  lords  have  servants 
at  table  to  introduce  their  newly  dressed  victuals  into  their 
mouths.  ^. 

AbyuinUn  It  scems  certain,  after  much  discussion  maintained  on  the 
feaftB.  point,  that  the  Abyssinians  have  no  repugnance  to  raw  flesh, 
accompanied  with  a  gravy  of  fresh  blood,  and  rather  consi- 
der it  as  a  delicacy«||  Bruce  has  perhaps  exaggerated  in 
saying  that  they  cut  slices  from  the  live  ox  for  immedi- 
ate use,  the  blood  of  the  animal  staining  the  entrance, 

♦  Petit-la-Croix,  ch.  22.  t  Brucc's  Travels. 
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and  bis  bellowings  mingling  with  the  festive  noise  of  the    book 
company.    The  savage  gaiety  of  these  feasts  is  animated  by  i*xui« 
hydromel  in  which  opium  is  dissolved.    The  two  sexes  in-  — — 
dulge  publicly  in  freedoms  which  to  other  nations  seem  li- 
centioosy  though  perhaps  not  in  the  gross  debaucheries  of 
which  they  have  been  accused. 

Such  being  the  character  of  the  Christians  of  Abyssi- 
nia* we  cannot  be  surprised  at  any  thing  in  the  manners 
of  the  more  savage  nations  that  live  in  this  country.  The  Si^vac"  na« 
ferocity  and  the  dirtiness  of  the  Gallas  surpass  every  idea  ^'°"*' 
that  can  be  formed.  They  live  entirely  on  raw  meat; 
they  smear  their  faces  w  ith  the  blood  of  their  slain  enemies, 
and  hang  their  entrails  round  their  necks,  or  interweave 
them  with  their  hair.  The  incursions  of  these  nomade  and 
pastoral  tribes  are  sudden  and  disastrous.  Every  lir- 
ing  thing  is  put  to  the  sword;  they  butcher  the  infant 
in  the  mother^s  womb ;  and  the  youths,  after  being  muti- 
latedy  are  sold  by  them  into  slavery.  These  people  are 
distinguished  from  the  negroes  by  their  low  stature,  their 
deep  brown  complexions,  and  their  long  hair.  These  Afri- 
can Tartars,  who  first  made  their  appearance  in  the  coun- 
tries situated  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  now  occupy 
five  or  six  great  provinces  of  that  empire,  as  stated  in  the 
topography.  They  are  divided  into  many  tribes,  which, 
according  to  some,  are  arranged  into  three  national  commu- 
nities. Those  of  the  south  are  little  known ;  those  of  the  west 
are  called  Bertuma-Oalla :  they  have  kings,  or  war  chiefs, 
called  Loobo ;  those  in  the  east  are  called  Boren-Galla,  and 
their  chiefs  Mooty.  Their  chiefs,  who,  according  to  Lobo,  Their  nii- 
only  enjoy' a  temporary  authority,  give  audience  in  wretch- jjjj'^jjjj^^ 
ed  hovels.  Their  guards  and  courtiers  beginning  by  beating  toms. 
with  bludgeons  any  stranger  who  presents  himself;  then 
introduce  him  into  the  king^s  presence,  and  compliment 
him  as  an  intrepid  fellow  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to 
be  dismissed.!  The  Gallas  worship  trees,  stones,  the  moon, 
and  some  of  the  stars.    They  believe  in  magic,  and  in  a 

*  Bruce's  Travels.    LudoIf|  Histor.  ^thiop.  I.  15,  16.    Valentia's  Voyages 
and  Travels,  III.  p.  26. 
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BMK    fiitui^  state.    The  rights  of  property,  marriftge,  and  the 
J^^^SMu  support  of  aged  relations,  are  made  binding  by  their  laws^ 
^^■■""""  Warriors  are  allowed  to  expose  their  children.    In  their  dis- 
tant expeditions  across  the  desert  countries,  they  live  on 
|K)unded  C4>irce. 

The  Abyssinians  consider  the  Gallas  as  originally  be- 
longing to  the  east  coast  of  Africa.  Their  name  seems  to 
£gure  among  the  nations  which  were  ranquished  or  subju- 
gated by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion of  Adulis.  When,  along  with  these  circumstances,  we 
take  into  view  the  pliysical  features  wliich  distinguish  them 
from  the  negroes,  we  must  at  once  reject  the  hypothesis  of 
some  geographers  who  would  represent  tliem  as  a  colony 
^  of  tlie  Galla  negroes  of  the  Pepper  Coast.    They  belong 

more  probably  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  southern  central 
Africa. 
Th^  Shan-  Tiie  Other  pagan  and  savage  races  are  not  quite  so  fo^ 
^""*  midable.  In  the  north-west  parts,  and  to  tlie  east  of  the 
river  Tacazze,  the  Shangalla  inhabit  tiie  wooded  heights 
i/vhich  are  called  Kolla  by  the  Abyssinians.  The  visages 
of  titese  negroes  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  apts.  They 
spend  one  part  of  the  year  under  th^  shadows  of  trees,  and 
the  rest  in  caverns,  which  ha^-e  been  dug  in  the  soft  sand- 
stone rocks.  Some  of  these  tribes  live  on  elephants  and 
rhinoceroses,  others  on  lions  and  boars ;  one  of  them  subsists 
on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked,  and  are  armed  with  poi- 
soned javelins.  The  Abyssinians  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts. 
These  tribes,  the  description  of  which  forms  one  of  tlie 
most  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  Bruce's  account^*  were  long 
ago  designated  by  ancient  authors  under  the  name  of  lo- 
cust-eaters, ostrich-eaters,  and  clephant-eaters.f  The  nature 
of  the  soil,  alternately  covered  with  water,  and  baked  and 
cracked  into  chinks  by  the  violent  heats,  excludes  every  sort 
of  culture. 
The  Hiere  are  two  nations  called  Agows.    The  one  lives  in 

Aftowt.      Hjg  province  of  Lasta,  round  the  sources  of  the  Tacazze, 

*  Blumcnbach  in  his  translation  of  Bruce,  V,  260. 

t  Agatbarch.  i«  Geogr.  Min«  Hudson,  I.  37.    Diod*  Sic.  III.  d^. 
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the  ofhclr  possess^  the  neighbcrarbood  of  the  fnmrces  of  the  sook. 
Nile  of  Abyssinia.  Possessing  fertile  but  inaccessible  couil-  i^^i<* 
tri«8»  courageous,  and  proYided  with  good  cavalry,  they 
maintain  their  independence  both  against  the  Gallas  and 
Abyssihians.  The  Agows  of  the  Nile  furnish  Gondar  vrith 
hwU  butter,  and  honey.  Although  they  retain  some  traces 
of  the  progress  which  the  Christian  religion  formerly  made 
among  theB^  their  principal  worship  is  addressed  to  tlie 
fepirit  whom  they  consider  as  presiding  over  the  sources  of 
the  Nile.  Every  year  they  sacrifice  a  cow  to  that  spirit, 
and  some  neighbouring  tribes,  among  whom  are  the  Gafates, 
join  in  the  sacrifice. 

The  Gafates  are  a  numerous  peopk,  who  speak  a  distinct  The  Ga- 
kngoage  and  live  in  Damot    Their  country  produces  very  ^^^* 
fine  cotton. 

The  Gurags,  a  set  of  expert  andintrepid  robbers,  lire  in  The  Gu- 
the  hollows  of  mcks  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia.    Ber-  '^^'' 
mndas  (daces  them  in  the  kingdom  of  Oggy,  contained  in  the 
list  of  provinces  given  by  I'etit-la-Croix.*    **  This  country,** 
says  that  author,  *<  produces  musky  amber,  sandal-woody 
and  ebony,  and  is  visited  by  white  merchants.^' 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews,  called  Fa-  The  Faias- 
lasja,  or  ^  the  exiled,"  present  the  most  extraordinary  his- JJJ'  ® F^.. 
torical  ^mriosity.    That  nation  seems  to  have  formed  for  an  Jews, 
ages  a  state  more  or  less  independent  in  the  province  of 
Samen,  under  a  dynasty,  tlie  kings  of  which  always  bore       » 
the  name  of  Gideon,  and  the  queens  that  of  Judith.f    That 
family  being  now  extinct,  the  Falasja  submit  to  the  king 
of  Abyssinia.^:     They  exercise  the  vocations  of  weavers, 
SRiiths,  and  carpenters.    At  Gondar  they  are  considered 
as  sorcerers,  who  during  the  night  assume  the  form  of  hy- 
enas.   According  to  Lodolf  they  had  synagogues  and  He- 
l^w  Bibles,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Hebrew.^ 

*  Brun9,  Afrika,  II.  230. 

t  Bruce*s  Travels. 

X  Salfs  Travels. 

i  Ludolf,  Hist.  JEthiop.  1. 1,  cap.  14. 
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BOOK  Bruce  asserts  that  they  have  the  sacred  books  only  in  the 
XXIII.  Giieez  language;  that  they  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew,  speak  a  jargon  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  know 
nothing  of  the  Talmud,  the  Targorun,  or  the  Cabbala.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Falasjas  live  on  the  Bahr-el-Abiad  among 
the  Shillooks.  This  is  the  very  country  that  was  occupied 
by  the  Egyptian  exiles,  the  Asmach  and  Sebridas.  Perhtqn 
a  company  of  Egyptian  Jews  followed  the  steps  of  these 
emigrants,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  have  been  mixed 
together. 

Tkoglo-  Travellers,  both  ancient  and  modem,  agree  in  compre- 
Si^o^Miof  •*^»d»"S  aU  the  African  coasts,  from  Egypt  to  the  strait  of 
HABB8H.  Bab-el-Mandeb,  under  the  general  name  of  Troglodytica, 
the  coast  of  Abex,  or  Habesh,  or  New  Arabia.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  us  from  adopting  that  interesting  division, 
in  relation  to  history  and  to  physical  geography.  We 
have  found  that  neither  Nubia  nor  Abyssinia  hav6  any  fixed 
limits :  and  an  Arabian  geographer  of  great  weight,  Abul- 
feda,  makes  a  formal  distinction  between  Nubia  and  the  ma« 
ritime  parts.* 

The  ancients,  whom  we  must  often  take  for  our  guides, 
represent  the  chain  of  mountains  which  skirts  the  Arabian 
Mioertfis.   Gulf  as  very  rich  in  metals  and  precious  stones.    Aga- 
tharchidesf  and  Diodorus^  make  mention  of  mines  of  gold 
which  were  worked.     These  were  contained  in  a  white 
rock,  probably  granite.     Pliny  makes  these  riches  com- 
mon to  all  the  mountainous  region  between  the  Nile  and 
the  Gulf.$     The  Arabian    geographers    have    confirmed 
these  accounts  as  well  as  those  which  relate .  to  a  quarry  of 
Want  of    emeralds.    But  the  excessive  heat  and  the  scarcity  of  water 
water.       render  the  low  part  of  the  coast  almost  uninhabitable. 
Cisterns  must  be  every  where  used,  as  there  are  no  spring^! 
In  the  dry  season  the  elephants  dig  holes  with  their  trunks 

•  Abulfeda,  Afrika,  edit.  Eichhorn,  tab.  XXVII. 

t  Agatharch.  de  Mar.  Rub.  Geogr.  Min.  Hudson. 

t  Diod.  Sic.  *  Plin.  VI.  30.  ||  Idem. 
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and  their  teeth  to  find  water.    The  Etesian^  or  north-east   book 
winds  bring  the  periodical  rains.*     The  small  lakes  or  i^m* 
marshes  which  abound  on  the  coast  ai-e  then  filled  with  rain  — — — 
water.    The  palms,  laurels,  olive  trees,  styraxes,  and  other  vegetables 
aromatic  trees,  cover  the  islands  and  low  coasts.    In  the  Anioittii. 
woods  are  found  the  elephant,  the  girafie,  the  ant-eater, 
and  numerous  sorts  of  monkeys.    The  sea,  which  is  not 
very  deep,  is  green  like  a  meadow,  from  the  great  quantity  ' 
of  alg»  and  other  marine  plants  which  it  maintains.    It 
likewise  contains  much  coral. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has,  in  all  ages,  kept  |^?^*"  ^'^ 
the  inhabitants  in  a  uniform  state  of  savage  WTetchedness.  Thrrro- 
Divided  into  tribes,  and  subject  to  hereditary  chiefs,  they  giodytes. 
lived  formerly,  and  still  live,  on  the  produce  of  tlieir  flocks 
of  goats,  and  by  fishing.    The  hollows  of  the  rocks  were 
and  still  are  their  ordinary  dwelling.    From  these  caverns^ 
called  in  Greek  ff%bi,  is  derived  the  general  name  under 
which  they  are  designated  by  the  ancients.    That  kind  of 
lodging  was  anciently  used  in  many  other  countries  of  the 
world.    We  find  Troglodytes  at  the  bottom  of  Caucasus 
and  of  Mount  Atlas;  in  Mcesia,  in  Italy,  and  in  Sicily.        ^ 
This  last  mentioned  island  contains  an  example  of  a  whole 
city,  formed  by  excavation  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain*! 
But  of  all  the  races  that  have  dwelt  in  caverns,  those  of  the 
Arabian  Gulf  have  longest  preserved  the  habits  and  the 
name  of  Troglodytes. 

According  to  the  ancients,  these  people  are  of  Arabian  Language, 
origin.    Brpce  considers  them  under  the  general  and  com-  an?cus-' 
prehensive  name  of  Agazi  or  Gfaeez,  which  means  shepherds,  tome. 
They  speak  the  Gheez  language,  which  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Arabic   The  uncouth  and  singular  sounds  of  this  language 
made  the  ancients  say  that  the  Troglodytes  hissed  and 
howled  instead  of  speaking.    They  were  said  to  practise 
circumcision  on  both  sexes.    They  employed  a  barbarous 
custom,  which  is  used  at  this  day  among  the  Kora-Hotten- 

*  Strabo.  i  Travels  in  Sicily  by  Prince  Biscari,  in  ItaJUap. 

vol.  IT.  10 
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BOOK  tots,  that  of  a  partial  castration.*  In  ancient  times  they 
^^"^  obscn'cd  none  of  the  laws  of  marriage;  the  wives  of  the 
chiefs  of  tribes  were  the  only  women  who  could  be  said  to 
have  hasband8.f  They  painted  their  whole  bodies  with 
white  lead,  and  hung  round  their  necks  shells,  which  they 
believed  to  have  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  sor- 
cery. Some  of  these  tribes  killed  none  of  their  domestic 
animals,  but  lived  on  their  milk,  as  the  Hazorta  still  do; 
others  ate  serpents  and  locusts,  a  food  still  relished  by  va- 
rious tribes  of  the  Shangallas;  finally,  there  were  among 
them  some  who  devoured  the  flesh  and  bones  of  asimals 
mashed  together,  and  cooked  in  a  bag  formed  of  the 
skin.  They  manufactured  a  vinous  liquor  from  certain 
wild^  fruits.  The  most  wretched  among  them  repaired 
in  flocks,  like  cattle,  to  the  marshes  or  lakes,  to  allay 
their  thirst.  This  picture  of  the  ancient  Troglodytes  is  in 
a  great  measure  applicable  to  the  pnftent  inhabitants  of 
these  coasts. 

Mr.  Belzoni^  who,  in  his  excursion  to  the  Red  Sea, 
came  near  the  countries  now  under  consideration,  met  with 
FUbermen.  a  fisherman,  who  was  probably  a  fair  specimen  of  that  de- 
partment of  the  population.:}:  He  lived  in  a  tent  only  five 
feet  wide,  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  son-in-law.  He 
had  no  boat,  but  went  to  sea  on  the  trunk  of  a  doomt  tree,$ 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  horizontal  piece  of  wood  at 
each  end,  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round ;  a  small  hole 
for  a  mast ;  and  a  shawl  for  a  sail,  managed  by  means  of 
a  cord.  On  this  apparatus  two  fishermen  mount  as  on 
horseback,  carrying  a  long  spear,  which  they  dart  at  the 
fish  when  they  see  them.  The  weather  requires  to  be  very 
favourable  when  they  go  to  sea,  this  being  impracticable 
during  the  east,  and  dangerous  in  west,  winds. 

*  « 111  fe  priTaient  d'uo  testicule,  coutume  barbare  am  se  retrouve  aujourd*- 
Iiui  chei  loi  Kora-Hottentots.'' 

t  ^'  Aociennement  les  femines  ^taicnt  en  coinmun,  k  Texception  de  celles  dff 
che&  de  uibus." 
f  NarratWe,  vol.  II.  p.  68. 

*  The  Cnciftra  Thebaica  of  Delillc*  a  p;«]m. 
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We  shall  begin  the  topography  of  the  coast  with  the  pro*  HMm 
montory  Ral-el-enf,  or  the  Mms  Smaragdug  of  the  ancients.  i^ii<« 
Mr.  Bnice  places  opposite  to  this  Cape  an  "  Isle  of  Erne-  *  ' 

ralds/^  where  h^  found  fine  green  crystals  of  fluor  spar,  pby/^ 
Bat  the  famous  emerald  mine,  which  was  worked  by  the  ^J^^i!^^ 
Egyptians,  was  on  the  continent.  The  Arabian  geographers 
place  it  in  a  more  southerly  latitude  than  Assouan  or  Syene. 
They  say  that  the  mountain ""  is  shaped  like  a  bridge,  and 
that  the  emeralds  are  found  sometimes  in  sand»  sometimes 
in  a  blackish  gangue."*^  Some  moderns  have  given  vague 
coofirmations  of  the  existence  of  this  mine.f  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  same  which  was  visited  by  Belzoni.  Pliny  ex- 
tols its  precious  stones  for  their  hardness,^  and  they  are  in 
great  request  in  the  east,  under  the  name  of  <^  emeralds  of 
the  Saide.'*$ 

Zeoorget  Island,  whidi  is  farther  from  the  continent  islet  of  To- 
than  the  Isle  of  Emeralds,  passes  for  the  Topaz  Island  of  P^®'* 
the  ancients.||    It  is  a  barren  rock,  and  was  inhabited  only 
by  serpents,  when  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  quarry  of 
beaiitifol  stones,  which  the  ancients  called  topazes,  and  the 
working  of.  them  was  undertaken  by  the  kings  of  Egypt. 

The  coast  makes  a  great  concave  sweep,  called,  by  an- 
cient and  modem  navigators.  Foul  Bay.    At  the  bottom , 
of  this  gulf  is  the  port  of  the  Abyssinians.    The  Arabian 
geograjdiers  give  the  coast  nearest  this  port,  the  name  of 
Baza,  Beja,  or  Bodsha.    According  to  them  it  is  a  king- The  coan- 
dom  separated  from  Nubia  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  rich  o7Bodih^(r/ 
in  gold,  silver,  and  emeralds.^    We  have  veVy  discordant 

*  Edrlti,  Bakooii  Ibn-al-Ooardi,  in  Edrisi's  Africa,  ed.  Hartmanu,  p.  79. 
t  MaiUety    Descript.  de  TEgypte,    p.    307.      Niebubr,    Voyage,    I.  210* 
Wat,  A^«  &c« 

t  Win.  XXXVir.  16. 

t  Otter,  Voyage,  &c.  L  208.    Wansleben,  in  Paulus,  Collect.  de«  Voy- 
ages, fee.  I.  S3. 

n  D'Anville,  Descr.  du  Golfe  Arab.  p.  233.    Odssolin,  Recfaerches  fur  la 
O^raphte  dea  Anctens,  11.  196. 

^  Abulfeda,  loc,  cit,    Edrisi,  Africa,  p.  7t — 80. 
♦  10 
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BOOK  accounts,  both  of  the  orthography  of  the  name  and  the 
iiXf  II.  boondaries  of  the  country.  The  name  of  Basa  is  found 
"""■"— "^  in  that  of  the  promontory  called  Ba%ium  by  the  ancients, 
and  now  Raz-el-CorooL  The  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
who  are  called  Bogiha  by  Leo  Africanus*  Bogmtes  in  the 
inscription  at  Axum»  and  Bedjab  by  the  generality  of  the 
Arabians,  lead  a  noroade  and  savage  life.  They  derive  abun- 
dant aliment  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels,  cattle, 
and  sheep ;  every  father  exercises  a  patriarchal  rule  in  his 
family,  and  they  have  no  other  government  Full  of  loy- 
alty to  one  another,  and  hospitable  to  strangers,  they 
continually  rob  the  neighbouring  agricultu  'sts,  and  the 
trading  caravans.  Their  cattle  have  horns  of  enormoas 
size,  and  their  sheep  are  spotted.  The  men  are  all  sub* 
jected  to  the  barbarous  and  indecent  mutilation  already 
mentioned  of  the  Oallas  and  the  Rora-Hottentots.  There 
are  some  tribes  among  them  in  which  the  front  teeth  are 
extracted ;  and  there  is  a  society  of  women  who  tnanufac- 
ture  arms,  and  lead  the. lives  of  Amazons.*  The  custom 
of  hanging  up  a  garment  on  the  end  of  a  pike  as  a  s^al 
of  peace,  and  for  commanding  silence,  is  common  to  tiiem 
with  the  Hazorta,  a  tribe  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia.f-' 
Bruce  asserts  that  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Gheez,  or 
Abyssinian  language*  But  the  Arabian  historian  of  Na- 
bia  makes  them  belong  to  the  race  of  Berbers,  or  Bara- 
bras.  A  learned  orientalist,  M.  Quatremere,  has  endea- 
voured to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Bugihas  or  Be- 
jahs,  with  the  Blemmyes  of  the  ancients,  or  the  Balnemoois 
of  the  Coptic  writers.  The  descriptions  of  the  ancients 
appear  to  us  to  apply  more  naturally  to  the  Ababdehs. 
The  other  hypothesis  is  formally  contradicted  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Strabo.    ^The  Megabari,"  says  that  geographer^ 


*  Abdallah,  Histoire  de  la  Nubie,  d'apr^s  Makrisi,  trad.  par.  M.  E.  Qa&' 
tremire.    M4in.  Hist.  O^ogr.  siir  )'£gypte,  II.  p.  135. 
t  Compare  Quatrem^rey  ibid.  p.  139,  and  Salt's  Traveh«. 
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^  and  the  Blemmyes*  live  beyond  Meroe»  on  the  banks  of  the    book 
Nile  nearest  the  Red  Sea.    They  are  neighbours  to  the  ^^<i<^ 

Egyptians,  and  subject  to  the  Ethiopians,  but  on  the  sea  *  

shore  live  tlie  Troglodytes/'*  From  this  passage  we  roust 
consider  the  Mcgabaris  as  chiefly  represented  by  the  Ma- 
korrah  of  the  historian  Abdallah,  the  Bleinmyes  by  the 
Ababdehs,  and  the  Troglodytes  by  the  Bejahs. 

The  port  of  Aidab,  called  Gidid  by  the  Portagnese  long  ^^  ?^ 
served  as  a  point  of  communication  between  Africa  and 
Arabia.    It  was  a  great  place  of  embarkation  for  Mahome* 
tan  pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.    The  Samoom  wind  renders 
this  place  scarcely  habitable. 

Suakem,  called  8zawaken,f  by  M.  Seetzen,  in  the  latttade  Town  and 
of  Dongola  in  Nubia,  is  now  the  most  frequented  port  suakcm? 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  some  redoubts,  and  is  raoatly 
built  on  an  island.  It  possesses  mosques  and  even  schoolsy 
and  has  a  garrison  appointed  by  the  ShertS».of  Mecca* 
The  adjoining  coast  has  no  river,  and  is  badly  supplied  witH 
fresh  water;  it  contains  calcareous  rock,  potters  clay^  and 
red  ochre,  but  no  metals.  Here  some  dourra,  tobacco,  wa* 
ter-melons,  and  sugar-cane,  are  cultivated.  Among  its 
trees  we  find  the  sycamore,  which,  as  well  as  the  Persea,^ 
the  ancients  mention  as  growing  in  Troglodytica.  The 
forests  consist  of  ebony  trees,  gummy  acacias,  and  many 
varietiea  of  palms.  There  is  a  large  tree  which  produces  a 
fruit  resembling  grapes.  Here  are  found  the  giraflTe  and  • 
numerous  herds  of  elephants.  The  sea  yields  pearls  and 
black  coral.  Besides  all  these  productions,  the  city  exports 
slaves  flmd  gold  rings  brought  from  Soodan.$  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Suakem,  and  those  of  Hallinga-Taka,  the  adjoining 
tribe  of  the  Bishareens,  and  that  of  Hadindoa,  jsipeak  a  pc-» 
culiar  language.|j 

*  Geographia,  lib.  XVII.  in  principio. 
t  Sm  in  the  Polifh  language,  is  pronounced  liltt  our  sh, 
X  StrabOy  loc.  ciu 

(  SeetzeDy  information  received  from  a  native.    Zach'i  eorrespondence,  July^ 
1809. 
II  Mithridate,  t.  III.  p.  ISO,  from  a  manuscript  note  of  M.  Seetzen.. 
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The  promontory  of  Ras-Agceg,  or  Ahehas,  seems  to  be 
the  termination  of  the  Bejah,  or  Bodja,  or  Baza  country. 
After  this  promontory  comes  a  desert  coast  lined  with  islets 
and  rocks.  It  was  here  that  the  Ptolemies  procured  the 
elephants  which  they  required  for  their  armies.  Here 
Lord  Yalentia  found  a  large  harbour,  to  wiiich  he  gave  tbe 
name  of  Port  Mornington.  The  first  considerable  island 
met  with  is  called  Dahalac,  the  largest  indeed  belonging 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  being  more  than  sixty  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. It  is  level  on  the  side  towards  the  continent, 
but  rises  eastward,  and  has  a  rocky  precipitous  coast  to- 
wards the  sea.*  It  contains  goats  with  long  silky  hair, 
and  furnishes  a  sort  of  gum-lac,  the  produce  of  a  particular 
8hrub.f  The  pearls  formerly  got  here  had  a  yellowish 
water,  and  were  of  little  value.:j:  To  this  island  vessels 
repair  for  fresh  water,§  which,  however,  according  to  Mr. 
Bruce's  account,  is  very  bad,  being  kept  in  370  dtrty  cis- 
terns. 

In  the  gulf  formed  between  this  island  and  the  coast  is 
found  Massua,  or  Matzua,  an  arid  rock,  with  a  bad  foi*tress 
and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  here  that  travellers  land 
who  go  to  Abyssinia  by  sea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf 
the  town  of  Arkiko  commands  an  anchorage,  which  is  ex- 
posed to  the  north-east  winds.  It  contains  400  houses, 
some  of  which  are  built  of  clay,  and  others  of  plaited 
grass.!| 

This  low,  sandy,  and  burning  coast,  called  Samhar,  is 
the  scene  of  the  wanderings  of  different  nomade  tribes,  as 
the  Shihos,  who  are  very  black  in  complexion,  and  the  Ha- 
zortas,  who  are  small  and  copper-coloured.  These  people, 
like  the  ancient  Troglodytes,  inhabit  holes  in  the  rocks* 
pr  hovels  n^ade  of  rushes  aqd  sea-weed.    Leading  a  pas; 


*  Alvarez,  c.  19.  c.  20.     DWnville,  Descript.  dii  golfe  Arab.  p.  206. 

t  Vincent  Leblanc,  p.  I.  ch.  9.    Coronclli,  Tsol.  p,  110, 

X  Lobp,  I.  51. 

f  Poncet,  German  transl.  171.  ' 

|l  Bruce'$  Travels,  lib.  V.  ch.  12. 
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toral  life,  they  change  their  dwelling  as  soon  as  the  rains    book 
give  rise  to  a  little  verdure  on  the  burning  soil;  for,  when  ^^ii'« 
the  rainy  season  ends  in  the  plains,  it  begins  among  the 
niouDtains. 

The  Turks,  who  have  been  masters  of  this  coast  since 
the  sixteenth  century,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  an 
Arab  Sheik  of  the  Bellowe  tribe,  who  has  the  title  of  Naib* 
But,  according  to  recent  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  go- 
vernor of  Abyssinia  and  of  Tigre,  has  resumed  his  ancient 
influence  over  this  part  of  the  Abyssinian  empire.*  The 
last  traveller,  Mr.  Salt,  found  the  Jifaib  independent  of 
the  Turks,  and  acknowledging  the  power  of  the  Ras  of 
Tigrfe. 

The  government  of  the  coast,  called  in  ancient  accounts  Territory 
the  territory  of  the  Bahar-Nagash,  that  is,  <<the  King  ot^^^^l^y 
the  Sea,''  formerly  extended  from  Suakem  to  the  south  of 
the  Struts  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  Dobarva,  or  Barva,  its  an- 
cient capital,  was,  in  B  race's  time,  in  the  hands  of  theNaib 
of  Massua.  This  town,  situated  on  the  Mareb,  is  consi- 
dered as  the  key  of  Abyssinia  towards  the  sea.  During 
the  existence  of  the  Portuguese  influence  it  was  a  plac^  of 
great  trade,|  but  it  was  not  visited  by  Mr.  Salt 

To  the  south  of  Samhar,  the  coast  takes  the  name  of  Dankain 
Dankali,  or,  as  Niebuhr  calls  it,  Denakil,^  a  sandy  coun- 
try from  which  salt  is  obtained,  and  the  chief  port  of 
which  is  Bayloor.    The  inhabitants  are  called  Taltals,  and, 
though  Mahometans,  are  in  alliance  with  Abyssinia. 

The  country  round  the  strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  is,  in 
the  best  modern  maps,  called  Adeil ;  but  we  know  not  whe- 
ther it  belongs  to  Abyssinia,  or,  .as  the  name  seems  to  in- 
dicate, to  the  kingdom  of  Adel.  Bruce  mentions  some 
magnificent  ruins  at  Assab,  the  chief  port  of  this  province, 
but  gives  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  place  and  coun- 
try. 

*  BniDt,  Alrika,  II.  195.    Lett,  di  S»  Igaacio  di  Loyola,  &c.  Rome,  1790, 
p.  SI. 
t  Alvarez,  c.  18.  20.  S3. 138. 
t  Niebuhr,  Descript.  de  l*Arabie,  tab.  XX. 
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THE  REGION  OF  MOUNT  ATLAS,  BARBARY, 
AND  ZAHARA. 


PART   X. 

Gtiiefal  Jeatures  of  these  Countries^ 

nfH»f.       From  the  Egyptian  Delta  and  the  pyramids,  we  have  asr 
XXIV*   cended  the  Nile  as  far  as  we  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  his- 
'■  tory  avd  of  the  journals  of  European  travellers.    Before 

attempting  to  penetrate  the  mysterious  centre  of  northern 
Africa,  we  shall  complete  our  view  of  its  more  accessible 
Region  of  parts,  turning  our  attention  in  the  first  place  to  mount  At- 
the  Atiai.  j^  ^^ ^  ^j^^  pillars  of  Hercules.  A  straight  line  passing 
from  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  to  Cape  Blanco,  or  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal,  will  form  the  southern  boundary  of 
the  region  now  to  be  described.  Here  physical  geography 
presents  us  with  two  leading  and  characteristic  phenomena, 
the  greatest  desert  in  the  known  world|  and  one  of  the  most 
extensive  mountain  chains.  These  two  features  belong  to 
two  distinct  regions.  We  shall  first  trace  that  of  Mount 
Atlas^  to  which  the  common  practice  of  Arabian  and  Eu- 
ropean geographers  has  given  the  name  of  Barbarj,  or 
more  properly  Berbery,  from  the  Arabic  name  of  the  most 
^  ancient  indigenous  race  of  its  inhabitants. 

Mousi  Atr     Mount  Atlas  has  a  certain  degree  of  poetical  cekbrity, 
e?.^^"^  being  represented  by  Homer  and  Herodotus  as  one  of  th« 
pillars  of  heaven.  According  to  Virgil,  **  Atlas  is  ^  hero  me- 
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tamorphosed  into  a  rock.    His  robust  limbs  are  converted    book 
into  pillars;  be  bears  on  bis   sboulders  tbe  entire  hea-    ^i^« 
Tens,  witb  all  their  orbs,  witbout  feeling  oppression  from  — — — -~ 
their  weight.    His  head,  crowned  with  a  forest  of  pines,  is 
continually  girt  witii   clouds,  or  battered  by  winds  and 
storms.    A  mantle  of  snow  covers  his  shoulders,  and  rapid 
torrents  flow  down  his  venerable  beard."    But  this  famous 
mountain  is  at  present  obscurely  known  to  Europeans, 
and  we  wait  for  some  fortunate  traveller  to  give  us  a  satis- 
factory and  complete  description  of  it.    M.  Desfontaines, 
who  with  tlie  eyes  of  a  learned  botanist  surveyed  a  great 
part  of  this  system  of  mountains,  considers  it  as  divided  into 
two  leading  chains.    The  southern  one,  adjoining  the  de*-  Oreai  an4 
ser^  is  called  the  Great  Atlas,   the  other  lying  towards  ^^i",, 
the  Mediterranean  is  called  the   little  chain.     Both  run 
east  and  west,  and  are  connected    together   by  several 
intermediate  mountains  running  north  and  south,  and  con* 
taining  hetween  them  both  valleys  and  table  lands.    This 
description,  though  general  and  rather  vague,  is  flie  clear- 
est tbat  we  possess.    It  is  easily  reconciled  with  the  ae« 
count  given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  describes  Atlas  as  a  se- 
ries consisting  of  many  ranges  of  hills  successively  increas- 
ing IB  elevation,  and  terminating  in  steep  and  inaccessible 
peaks."*^    But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  great  and 
little  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  termiifated  at 
Cape  Felneh,  and  the  other  at  Cape  Cantin,  differ  from 
tbe  chains  of  the  French  traveller,  being  lateral  branches 
which  go  off  from  the  main  system,  to  form  promontories 
on  the  sea  coast    Another  question  is,  whether  is  the  prin*  Extemioi^ 
cipal  chain  continued  without  interruption  tp  tbe  east  of^'^^'^'r 
the  smaller  Syiiie  ?    or  do   the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  of 
Fezzan,  and  of  Barca,  form  separate  systems  i    Tlie  Ara- 
bian geographers  seem  inclined  to  the  former  opinion,!  and 
nq  person  Ls  prepared  to  contradict  them.    They  tdl  us 

*  Shaw*s  Travels  and  Observations,  p.  5. 

t  AbalM«.    See  Boechiog's  M«c«8in,  Geogr.  t.  IV.  p.  419.    Hartmann^ 
Edrisiy  Geogr.  p.  143, 144. 
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BOOK    that  **  Mount  Daran  extends  eastwai-d  from  Sus  in  Moroc- 
I-^iv-    CO,  joins  the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  and  then  is  lost  in  a 

"■""""  plain/'  These  expressions  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  be- 
lief that  Atlas  is  completely  terminated  on  the  South  of  the 
Great  Syrtae,  from  whence  it  is  probable  that  a  low  lying 
territory  extends  a  great  way  into  the  interior. 

The  great  height  of  Mount  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  per- 
petual snows  which  cover  its  summits  in  the  east  part  of 
Morocco,  under  the  latitude  of  32***  According  to  Hum- 
boldt's principles,  these  summits  must  be  12,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Leo  Africanus*  who  travelled  here 
in  the  month  of  October,  narrowly  escaped  being  buried 
in  an  avalanclie  of  snow.  In  the  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow 
disappears  on  the  tops  of  Jurjura  and  of  Felizia  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  covers  them  again  before  the  end  of 
September.!  The  Wanashisre,  situated  in  S5**  55'^  and 
forming  an  intermediate  chain  between  the  maritime  one 
and  that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with  a  mantle  of  snow 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.^  Even  to  the  cast,  where 
the  elevation  appears  to  diminish,  the  Gariano,  or  Garean 
mountains  to  the  south  of  Tripoli,  are  covered  with  snow  for 
three  months. 

2**"'^!*^  The  ingredients  of  the  rocks  have  not  been  sufficiently  in- 
vestigated. In  the  parts  belonging  to  Tunis,  Algiers, 
and  Morocco,  which  were  visited  by  M.  Desfontaines, 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  is  formed  of  limestone,^  and  this 
gentleman  adds  that  he  found  in  the  mountains  large 
heaps  of  shells  and  marine  bodies,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  sea ;  a  phenomenon  noticed  by  all  modern  travellers,! 
and  which  also  struck  the  less  observant  minds  of  the  an- 

*  Hastt's  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  78.  (German  translation.)  Chenier  His- 
coire  de  Maroc. 

t  Relation  du  royaume  d'Alger,  (Altona,  1798.)  L  I.  p.  153. 

X  Ibidem,  249. 

k  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  3. 

{\  Shaw's  Travel?,  p.  470.    Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbarie,  IT.  p.  279. 
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cicnts.*  Some  of  the  elegant  marbles  of  Numidia^  ex-  book 
liausted  by  Roman  luxury,  were  of  a  uniform  yellow,  others  ixrr. 
were  spotted  with  various  colours-f  The  Carthaginians 
employed  them  previously  to  the  Romans,  for  constructing 
pavements  in  mosaic.  But  the  copper,  iron,  lead,  and 
other  mines,  worked  in  Morocco  and  Algiers,  show  the 
existence  of  schistous  or  granitic  rocks,  M.  Poiret  informs 
us,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bana,  a  maritime  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  rocks  are  of  quartz  mixed 
with  mica,:!^  and  Shaw  mentions  that  a  sort  of  sandstone 
is  employed  for  building  in  AIgiers.$  The  hills  which  ter- 
minate the  Atlas  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  are  calcareous 
masses  surrounded  by  a  crest  of  basalt.  Such  at  least  is 
the  case  with  the  mountain  of  Harutch,  observed  by  Hor- 
nemann.  According  to  Pliny,  the  sides  of  the  Atlas  which 
look  toward  the  Western  Ocean,  that  is,  the  south  sides,  raise 
their  arid  and  dark  masses  abruptly  from  the  bosom  of  a 
sea  of  sand,  while  the  more  gentle  northeiTi  declivity  is 
adorned  with  beautiful  forests  and  verdant  pastures.|| 

But  was  the  chain  of  mountains  now  described  really  the  %?^ij*|* 
Atlas  of  tlie  ancients  ?    This  is  denied  by  a  learned  Ger-  ler  on  the 
man,  who  reasons  in  the  following  manner.  aodenis*** 

**  In  the  earliest  periods  of  history  the  Phenicians  ven- 
tured to  pass  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  On  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  they  founded  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  Spain, 
and  Lixus  and  several  other  cities  in  Mauritania.  From 
these  settlements  they  navigated  northward  to  the  coast  of 
Prussia,  where  they  found  amber.  In  the  south  they  pro- 
ceeded beyond  Madeira  to  the  islands  of  Cape  Yerd.-— 
They  frequented,  most  especially,  the  archipelago  of  the 
Canaries.  Here  they  were  astonished  at  the  sight  of  the  The  aum 
Peak  of  Teneriffe,  the  height  oif  which,  in  itself  very  great,  ^JeUnir*^' 

*  Strabo^s  Geography,  XVfl.  at  the  end. 

t  Ptiny  and  Isidbrui.    Compared  ia  the  notes  of  Justus  Ltpsius  on  Seneca*s 
Epistles. 
X  Poiret,  II.  p.  377.  k  Bbaw,  p.  153. 

II  Pliny,  V.  cap,  1. 
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BOOK  appeal's  still  greater  by  shooting  up  ifnmediately  from  the 
i^iy,  flat  surface  of  the  ocean.  The  colonies  which  they  sent 
-  -  —  to  Greece,  and  most  especially  that  which,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Cadmus,  settled  in  B^eotia,  brought  to  these  coan- 
tries  some  information  respecting  that  mountain  which 
towered  above  the  region  of  the  clouds,  and  the  Happy 
Islands  over  which  it  presides,  embellished  with  oranges, 
called  in  their  phraseology,  golden  apples.  This  tradition, 
propagated  over  Greece  by  the  verses  of  the  poets,  was 
handed  down  to  the  era  of  Homer.  His  Atlas  has  its 
The  Atlas  foundation  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  lofty  pillars 
of  Homer,  ^^^^y^'^^^^  f^^  ^^^y^  ^  heaven.*  The  Elysian  Fieldsf 
fire  described  as  an  enchanting  country,  .situated  some- 
where in  the  west. — ^Hesiod  speaks  of  Atlas  in  a  similar 
style,  describing  that  personage  as  the  near  neighbour  of 
the  Hesperian  nymphs.:{:  He  calls  the  Happy  Islands  the 
Elysian  Fields,  and  places  them  at  the  western  extremity 
of  the  earth.$  Later  poets  added  new  embellishments  to 
the  fables  of  Atlas  and  the  Hesperides,  their  golden  ap- 
ples, and  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  describing  them  as 
the  destined  habitation  of  the  righteous  after  death.  With 
these  they  have  connected  the  esqieditions  of  Melicertes, 
the  Tyrian  god  of  commerce,  and  those  of  the  Grecian 
Hercules.  It  wa3  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the 
Greeks  began  to  rival  the  Carthaginians  and  Phenicians 
in  navigation.  They  visited  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  their  voyages  in  that 
ocean  were  greatly  extended.  It  is  doubtful  whether  or 
not  they  ever  saw  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  and  the  Canary 
Islands,  for  they  thought  it  necessary  to  search  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  for  the  Atlas  which  their  poets  and  their 
traditions  had  represented  to  them  as  a  very  lofty  moun- 

*  Odyssey,  Book  I.  verse  52, 

t  Iliad,  Book  IV.  v.  661.    The  word  is  of  Pheoician  origin,  and  gigaifies  the 
abode  of  joy — (A  note  by  M.  Idcler.) 
%  Tbeogonia,  lib.  V.  v.  517. 
^  Opera  et  Dies,  v.  167. 
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tain  sitoated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  earth.  It  is  book 
thus  that  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  geographers,  have  ^^*^* 
altered  its  position.    But  since  there  is  not  found  in  the  ' 

north-west  of  Africa  any  mountain  of  remarkable  height" — 
(this  is  a  mistalLe) — **  much  difficulty  arose  in  recognising 
tlie  true  position  of  Atlas.  Sometimes  search  was  made 
for  it  on  the  coast,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  coon« 
try,  sometimes  near  the  MediteiTanean  sea,  sometimes  far- 
ther to  the  south.  In  the  first  century  of  oar  era,  when 
tiie  Romans  carried  their  arms  into  the  interior  of  Mauri- 
tania and  Numidia.  the  habit  spning  up  of  giving  the  name 
of  Atlas  to  the  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
which  extends  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direction  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Pliny  and  Soli- 
nus  perceived  that  the  descriptions  of  Atlas  given  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  poets  did  not  apply  to  this  chain  of 
mountains.  They,  therefore,  thought  it  necessary  to  find 
in  the  unknown  part  of  central  Africa  a  locality  for  this 
Peak,  of  which,  while  they  copied  poetical  traditions,  they 
drew  so  agreeable  a  picture.    But  the  Atlas  of  Homer  and  ^ 

Hesiod  can  only  be  the  Peak  of  TenerilTe,  while  the  Atlas 
of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  geographers  must  be  found  in 
the  north  of  AfHca.'*« 

This  reasoning  we  cannot  consider  as  well  founded,  objectiom 
The  passages  referred  to  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Herodo-  poJ^esur 
tns,  are  extremely  vague.  The  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
might  he  a  promontory  of  the  southern  chain,  rising  from 
the  plains  of  the  desert,  such  as  Mount  Saluban  in  Bildul- 
gerid  appears  to  be.  It  agrees  with  the  distances  assign- 
ed by  this  historian.  It  is  besi^^s  possible,  that  all  these 
contradictions  may  owe  their  origin  to  that  optical  illusion 
hy  which  a  chain  of  mountains  seen  in  profile  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  narrow  peak.  *^  When  at  sea,''  says  Hum- 
bold^  '*!  have  often  mistaken  long  chains  for  isolated 

*  Ideler,  in  M.  de  Humboldt's  Tableaux  de  la  Nature,  I.  p.  141,  kc,  trad, 
de  M.  £yii(8.  Compare  Bory  Saint-Vincent,  Essai  sur  les  lies  Fortun^cf. 
:\  427. 
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BOOK    mountainB/'    This  explanation  might  be  still  further  sim- 
rxiY.    plifiedy  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  name  of  Atlas  belong- 
"  cd  originally  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for  form  and 

its  peculiar  isolated  situation^  such  as  most  of  those  on 
the  coast  of  Morocco.  A  curious  passage  in  Maximns 
Passage  in  Tyrius  seems  to  countenance  this  hypothesis :  *^  The  Etiii- 
TyriuT."*  op**^  Hesperians,"  says  he,*  "  worship  Mount  Atlas,  who 
is  both  their  temple  and  their  idoL  The  Atlas  is  a  moun- 
tain of  moderate  elevation,  concave,  and  open  towards  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Half  way  from  the 
mountain  a  great  valley  extends,  which  is  very  remarkably 
fertile  and  adorned  with  richly  laden  fruit  trees.  The  eye 
plunges  into  this  valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  precipice 
is  too  steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend,  and 
the  descent  is  prohibited  by  feelings  of  religious  awe.  The 
most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  ocean  at 
high  water  overspreading  the  adjoining  plains,  but  stopping 
short  before  Mount  Atlas,  and  standing  up  like  a  wall, 
without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of  the  valley,  though 
not  restrained  by  any  earthy  barrier.  Nothing  but  tlie  air 
and  the  sacred  thicket  prevent  the  water  from  reaching  the 
mountain.  Such  is  the  temple  and  the  god  of  the  Liby- 
ans; such  is  the  object  of  their  worship  and  the  witness  of 
their  oaths."  In  the  physical  delineations  contained  in  this 
account  we  perceive  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the 
coast  between  Cape  Tefelneh  and  Gape  Geer,  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series  of  detach- 
ed rocks*!  In  the  moral  description,  we  find  traces  of 
fetichism;  rocks  remarkable  for  their  shape  being  still 
worshipped  by  some  negro  tribes. 
Descrip-  Leaving  these  dubious  questions  to  the  sagacity  of  au- 
M^Ton^of*  ^^^  who  make  them  a  subject  of  express  research,  we  shall 

Mount  At- 
las. 

*  Max.   Tyr.   Disscrtat.  XXXVIII.  p.   457,  458.   edit.   Oxon.  k   theatro 
Sheldon. 

t  Dalzel,  Instruction  sur  les  cotos  d^Afrique,  Trad.  Manuscrite,  arec  Notes, 
p:ir  M.  Mallard  Dubcce. 
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now  give  a  view  of  the  actual  physical  geography  of  the    book 
region  of  Mount  Atlas.  ixiv. 

The  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa  was  c^ebrated  by  — — 
Strabo  and  Pliny.  The  latter  extolled  its  figs,*  olives^f  tion!^^* 
com4  ^^d  valuable  woods.$  He  observed  that  the  wines 
had  a  certain  sharpness,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to 
them  a  little  plaster,!!  and  says  that  the  vineyards  had  a  nor- 
thern and  western  exposure.^  Strabo  says  that  the  vine 
trunks  were  sometimes  so  thick  that  two  men  could  scarcely 
clasp  them  round,  and  that  the  clusters  were  a  cubit  in 
length.*"*  A  horrible  govenfment,  and  a  total  absence  of  ci- 
vilization^  have  not  succeeded  in  annihilating  tliese  bounties 
of  nature.  Barbary  and  Morocco  still  export  large  quanti- 
ties of  grain.  The  olive  tree  is  superior  here  to  that  of  Pro- 
Tence,ff  and  the  Moors,  notwithstanding  the  hostility  to 
Bacchus  which  marks  their  religion,  cultivate  seven  varie- 
ties of  the  vine.  The  soil  of  ^he  plains  in  many  places  re- 
sembles that  of  the  rest  of  Africa,  being  light  and  sandy,  and 
containing  numerous  rocks :  but  the  valleys  of  Mount  At- 
las, and  those  of  the  rivulets  which  descend  from  it  to  the  Me- 
diterranean, are  covered  with  a  compact,  fertile,  and  well 
watered  soil.  Hence,  the  most  common  native  plants  flour- 
ish on  their  banks,  or  strike  their  roots  deep  into  the  move- 
able sandsy  while  the  rarest  species  grow  in  the  marshes  and 
the  forests.  The  arid  shores  are  covered  with  numerous  sa- 
line and  succulent  plants,  such  as  the  Salsola  and  Salicor- 
ttio,  the  Pancratium  maritimumf  and  the  ScUia  maritimaf 
with  different  species  of  hardy  long-rooted  plants,  among 
which  are  the  Lygeum  spartunif  the  Faniaim  humidunif 
the  Saccharum  cylindrkumt  and  the  AgrosHs  pungens, 
mixed  here  and  there  with  the  Heliotrapium  and  Soldand- 
^it    The  dry  and  rocky  table-lands  which  lie  between  the  Vegetation 


*  Pliny,  lib.  XV.  cap.  18.  t  Pliny,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  12. 

t  Hem,  lib.  XVIII.  cap.  7.  ♦  Idem,  lib.  XIII.  cap.  15—19. 

II  Idem,  lib.  XIV.  cap.  9.  T  Idem,  lib.  XVII.  cap.  1 

*•  Strabo,  lib.  XVIl.  p.  568.  it  Poiret,  Voyage,  II.  p.  81. 

*t  DcBfontaines,  Flora  Atlantica.  Poiret,  Voyage  en  Barbarie,  pasiiw. 
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BOOK    valleys  of  the  interior  greatly  resemble  the  downs  flandesj 
XxiT.   of  Spain.    Tliey  abound  in  scattered  groves  of  cork  trees, 

"■""— "~  and  evergreen  oaks,  under  whose  shadow  sage,  lavender, 
and  ^  r  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  abundance,  and  rise 
to  an  extraordinary  height.  The  tall-stemmed  Genista,  the 
different  species  of  eistuSf  mignonette,  sumac,  broom,  agaroCf 
and  many  species  of  eupkorbium  and  cactuSj  adorn  the  wind- 
ings and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  where,  braving  the  beat  and 
drought,  they  furnish  a  shade  and  a  wholesome  food  for  the 
goats.  « 

The  fo-         The  forests  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  fertile  moun- 

"•**•  tains  in  the  northern  parts  of  these  countries  are,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Desfontaincs,  composed  of  different  species  of 
oaks,  as  the  ^uercus  ilex,  cocdfera^  and  BalioUh  the 
acorns  of  which  form  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mastic  tree,  the  Fistacia  Jitlanticaf  the  Thuya  arti- 
culata,  and  the  Rhus  pentaphyllumf  are  frequently  found 
here.  Th'  large  cypress,  like  a  verdant  pyramid,  stretches 
its  branches  towards  heaven ;  the  wild  olive  yields  excel- 
lent firuit  without  culture.  The  Jirbutus  unedo  bears  a 
red  fruit  resembling  strawberries.  The  tall  broom  tree 
diffuses  widely  its  delightful  perfumes.  All  the  valleys  that 
have  a  moderate  elevation  form  in  April  and  May  so  many 
little  Elysiums.    The  shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  ver- 

Flowers,  dure,  the  diversify  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixture  of 
agreeable  odours,  combine  to  charm  the  senses  of  the  bo- 
tanist, who,  amidst  such  scenes,  might  forget  his  native 
country,  were  he  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  barba- 
rity of  the  inhabitants."*  On  the  coasts  and  in  the  plains, 
the  orange-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  lupine,  the*  virgin's  bower, 
and  the  narcissu$9  are,  in  the  month  of  January,  covered 
with  flowers  and  young  leaves.  But  in  June,  July,  August^ 
and  September,  the  parched  and  cracked  soil  is  only  co- 
vered  with  the  yellow  remains  of  dead  and  withering 
plants.  The  cork  tree  darkens  the  forest  with  the  gloom 
of  its  scorched  bark.    Tet  at  this  season,!  the  rose-bay 

*  Poiret,  II.  p.  71.  t  Poiret,p.  129. 
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displays  its  bright  flowers  on  the  banks  of  all  the  torrents 

and  riverst  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  down  to  the   ^xi^« 

deepest  valleys.  .— — ^ 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  hard  wheats  barley^  Aiiro«Dtary 
maize,  the  Ui^lcus  smrghum,  and  the  EokuM  saccharaUis ;^^^^^* 
rice  in  the  lands  capable  of  being  inundated,  tobacco,  dates, 
olives,  figs,  almonds,  vines,  apricots,  jujubes,  melons,  pump- 
kins, saffron,  the  white  mulberry,  the  Indigofera  glaueOf 
and  the  sugar-cane.  The  gardens  yield  almost  all  the  spe- 
cies of  pulse  known  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
countries  preserve  their  grain  for  several  years,  by  burying 
it  in  large  holes  in  dry  situations.  Wheat  is  sown  in  au- 
tumn, and  gathered  in  April  or  May.  Maize  and  sorghum 
are  sown  in  spring,  and  cut  down  in  summer.*  Oats  grow 
spoDtaneottsly.f  Some  of  the  fruits,  such  as  the  fig,^:  are 
inferior  in  quality  to  those  of  Europe :  but  the  acorns  of  the 
oak  taste  like  our  chesnuts.$ 

The  animal  kingdom  comprehends  most  of  the  species  Animal 
known  in  the  rest  of  Africa ;  we  must  except  from  these  the  ^"S^i^"'- 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  giraffe,  the  zebra,  and 
several  of  the  monkeys. 

Nature  has  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  of 
Zabara  with  the  means  of  crossing  the  immense  deserts 
of  western  Africa  in  a  few  days.  Mounted  on  the  heireCf  Camei  of 
or  camel  of  the  desert,  which  resembles  the  dromedary,  ^^®  f>^Mfu 
and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  elegance  of 
figure,  the  Arab,  after  tying  up  his  loins,  his  breas^ 
And  his  ears,  to  protect  himself  from  the  blasts  of  a  dan- 
geroua  wind,  traverses  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  that 
boming  desert,,  tiie  fiery  atmosphere  of  which  deeply  af- 
fects respiration,  and  is  almost  sufficient  to  suffocate  any 
^wary  traveller.  The  motions  of  this  animal  are  so  harsh 
and  violent,  that  no  person  could  bear  them  without  all 
the  patience,  the  abstinence,  and  toilsome  habits  of  the 

*  DesfontaineB,  Flora  Atlantica.  t  Shaw,  p.  138. 

}  Poiret,  lU  p.  267.  «  HoBSt,  p.  305. 
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Arabs.  The  most  indiflferent  variety  of  these  camels  is 
called  talayeh,  a  term  denoting  that  the  animal  cannot  ac- 
complish more  than  three  ordinary  days  journeys  in  a  day. 
The  most  abundant  variety  called  Bebay  can  make  out  seven. 
lliere  is  a  leind  which  accomplishes  nine,  and  is  called  to- 
sayf  but  these  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  bring  enormous 
lirices.  The  Arab  in  his  figurative  phraseology  thus  des- 
cribes the  swiftness  of  the  camel  of  the  desert — ^^  When  yoa 
meet  a  heiree,  and  say  to  the  rider  salem  alik,  (peace  be  witii 
you,)  he  is  out  of  sight  before  he  can  return  tbe  aUk  sa- 
lem, for  he  flies  like  the  wind.''  Mr.  Jackson  relates  facts 
on  this  subject  which  are  almost  incredible.  A  heiree 
arrived  at  Senegal  in  seven  days  from  Mogadore,  having 
traversed  14  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  including  the  wind- 
ings of  the  road,  had  travelled  1000,  or  1100  English  miles, 
making  150  in  a  day.  A  Moor  of  Mogadore  mounted  his 
heiree  in  the  morning,  went  to  Morocco,  which  is  100  Eng' 
lish  miles  off,  and  returned  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
with  a  parcel  of  oranges,  for  which  one  of  his  women  had 
longed*  Mr.  Jackson  allows  that  these  fects  put  the  faith 
of  the  reader  to  a  severe  test;  but  three  older  travellers 
give  similar  accounts.  It  is  at  the  same  time  added,  that 
camels  of  this  quality  are  but  few.*  Geography  might 
receive  some  interesting  accessions,  if  Europeans,  well  arm- 
ed, and  in  sufficient  number,  could  procure  these  fleet  crea- 
tures, and  learn  to  ride  them,  in  order  to  explore  the  de- 
Other  do-  serts  of  northern  Africa.  Asses  are  also  us^,  and  are  of 
roesticani- two  sorts,  the  One  Strong  and  large,  the  other  very  small 
Morocco  produces  fine  horses  of  the  Arabian  breed.  In 
th^  whole  of  Barbary  the  cattle  are  small  and  lean ;  the 
cows  give  little  milk,  and  that  of  an  unpleasant  taste.— 
Groats  and  sheep  are  plenty.  Pigs  being  held  in  abhor- 
rence among  Mahometans,  are  only  found  in  the  houses  of 
Europeans.  Cats,  dogs,  and  European  poultry  arecoffl' 
mon.    The  Arabs  breed  a  great  many  bees.f 

*  Hoeit's  Account  of  Morocco,  translated  from  Danish  into  German,  p.  2S9. 
5haw*i  Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  157.    Lempriire's  Travels, 
t  Nachrichten  und  Benierkungen  uber  Algier,  &c.  t.  IIT. 


The  panther  has  in  all  periods  been  i^i^lEUnoas  antmal>   book 
but  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that -he  has  been  de-    ^"^', 
scribed  with  precision.*    The  ounce  and  leopard  of  Buf-  ^^^     ^ 
fon  seem  to  be  the  panther  at  different  ages ;  yet  it  would  mais. 
be  rash  to  expunge  them  at  once  from  the  list  of  quadru- 
peds.   The  bubaluSf  an  animal  of  the  antelope  iLind^  be* 
longs  to  the  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa.    It  lives  in  a 
gregarious  state,  and  flocks  of  them  come  to  the  mai!ifl^ 
and  canals  of  Egypt  to  assuage  their  thirst    The  1Mb* 
glypbics  in  the  temples  of  Upper  Bgypt  contain  several 
figures  eTidently  representing  this  animal.    Among  the 
otber  animals  of  the  same  genus  common  in  these^  coun- 
tries, the  pasan  is  the  most  frequent,  then  the  coritina  ga*" 
zelle,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  kevel,  or  proper 
gazelle.!    ^^  the  forests  and  deserts  are  fouftd  the  ele* 
pbant,  the  lion,  the  Africaii  bear,  two  species  of  the  hjtb* 
na,  the  ferret,  which  lives  in  the  bushes,  and  some  apes, 
among  which  are  the  old  man  and  the  baboon.    According 
to  a  conjecture  of  M.  Walckenaer,  the  rats  seen  by  Wind- 
bus  the  traveller.  *in  the    neighbourhood  of   Mequinez, 
"rats  as  large  as  rabbits,  and  which  like  them  burrow  in 
tbe  earth,'^  were  ardomys  gundi,  a  kind  of  marmots.    It 
bas  been  disputed  whether  there  are  any  bears  in  Africa.  i>o>crip« 
The  learned   Guvier  doubts  their  existence  in  such  sou-beanof* 
tberly  latitudes,  but  Baldeus,  a  well  informed  writer,  siiys  Africa* 
that  he  saw  ttiem  in  Geirlon*:}:    It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
two  grave  authors,  Aexoaotps  and  Strabo,  assert  the  exist- 
ence of  the  bear  in  Africa,  distinguishing  him  from  the 
Uon  and  from  the  panther.    Dion,  or  his  abridger  Xi- 
idiilin,  makes  a  similar  assertion ;  Virgil,  Juvenal,  and  Mar- 
tial might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect^    Aristotle  does 
not  expressly  ei^clude  the  bear  from  Africa.|j    On  these 

*  Cuvier,  Menagerie  du  Museum,  article  Panther. 
t  Idem,  ibid.  art.  Coriiiqe. 
%  Zinunermann,  Gcographische  Gescbichle,  &c. 
i  Salmasii,  Exercitationes  Plinianey  I.  p.  228. 
I|  IHst.  Aniinaliuin,  Vltl.  p.  29. 
11 
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accounts  we  ought  not  yet  to  reject  the  testimony  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  this  animal 
"in  the  high  parts  of  Mount  Atlas,  only  acknowledging 
that  it  cannot  be  very  common.'* 

Ostrich  hunting  is  a  curious  amusement  of  this  coun- 
try.  Twenty  Arabs  mounted  on  the  horses'^  of  the  de- 
Burtf  which  are  as  transcendant  among  horses  as  the 
beiree  is  among  camels,  proceed  to  windward  in  quest  of 
an  ostrich  track,  and  when  they  have  found  one,  follow  it 
in  a  body  with  tlie  utmost  rapidity,  keeping  at  tlie  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  one  another.  The  ostrich,  fatigued 
with  running  against  the  wind,  y^hich  beats  against  hig 
wings,  turns  about  to  the  hunters  and  attempts  to  penetrate 
their  line;  but  they  sutround  him,  and  all  at  once  fire 
on  the  bird,  when  he  falls.  Without  this  address  they 
could  never  take  the  ostrich,  which,  though  deprived  of 
the  power  of  flying,  surpasses  in  running  the  swiftest 
animals. 

The  south  wind  brings  along  with  it  clouds  of  locusts, 
which,  by  devastating  the  fields,  create  famines,  and  often 
cover  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  make  a  traveller  lose 
his  way.f  The  wild  bee  fills  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with 
aromatic  honey,  and  with  wax,  which  are  gathered  by  the 
inhabitants  in  great  abundance.^ 


To  the  preceding  physical  delineation,  which  is  appli- 
cable to  the  States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Mo- 
rocco, we  shall  subjoin  an  equally  general  view  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cultivated  plains  are 

Thtjtfoori.  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Moors.     Though,  they  speak 

a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  abounding  in  expressions  peculiar 

to  themselves,  their  physical  constitution,  their  complexion, 

which  is  whiter  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  counten- 

•  Poiret,  II.  p.  238.    Shaw,  p.  177.    Hopst,  p.  291. 
t  Hcest,  p.  300.    Agrell,  Lettres  sur  le  Maroc,  p.  319. 
J  Poiret,  I.  p.  324.    Hccst,  p.  303. 
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ance,  vfhich  is  more  Tull,  the  less  elevated  nose^  and  less  ex*  book 
pressive  physiognomy,  seem  to  show  that  they  are  descend*  J-xir. 
ed  from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and  Nu- 
midians,  with  the  Phenicians,  Romans,  and  Arabians. — 
Since  Sallust  asserts*  that  the  Numidians  and  Mauritanians 
had  sprung  from  an  Asiatic  colony,  composed  of  Medes, 
Armenians,  and  Persians,*  it  would  be  an  interesting  thing 
to  examine  thoroughly  the  characteristic  idioms  of  the 
Moprisli  language*!  The  accounts  given  by  European  tra- 
vellers make  the  moral  character  of  this  nation  a  compound 
of  every  vice.  Avaricious  and  debauched,  blood-thirsty  and 
effeminate,  greedy  yet  idle,  revengeful  yet  fawning,  they  do 
not  redeem  these  vices  by  a  single  good  quality :  But  may 
we  not  suppose  that  the  hatred  which  the  Moors  have  vowed 
against  their  Christian  persecutors,  ever  since  they  were 
driven  out  of  Spain,  has  excited  corresponding  feelings 
among  our  travellers*?  The  Moors  are  Mahometans,  and 
belong  chiefly  to  the  fanatical  sect  called  Maleki.  They^ 
like  the  fanatics  of  many  other  religions,  consider  their 
piety  as  compensating  for  every  moral  defect,  and  heresy 
as  a  stain  which  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  tolerable 
by  the  brightest  assemblage  of  moral  virtues. — ^They  have  Moorish 
among  them  many  saints ;  some  distinguished  by  their  ab-  *"*""•"• 
solute  inaction,  others  by  a  turbulent  and  mischievous  in- 
sanity.  These  last  have  been  seen  to  knock  down  an  ass, 
and  devour  the  flesh,  still  reeking  and  bloody.^  Several  of 
the  emperor's  horses  have  been  raised  to  tlie  dignity  of 
saintship:  one,  in  particular,  when  Commodore  Stewart  was 
tbere,§  was  held  in  such  reverence  by  the  monarch,  that 
any  person  who  had  committed  the  most  enormous  crime, 
or  had  even  killed  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  was  per- 
fectly secure  as  soon  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  sainted  animal. 
Several  Christian  captives  had  by  this  manoeuvre  saved 

*  SaUust  in  Jiigurtha. 

t  Norberg,  Disput.  de  gente  et  lingua  Marocano,  Lund,  in  Scania,  1787* 

t  BruDS,  Afrika,  VI.  p.  126. 

\  WiodhuB^s  Journey  of  Mcquinez,  (London,  17230 
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BOOK  their  lives.  When  his  majesty  intended  to  confer  a  signal 
xxiT.    mark  of  favour,  he  and  his  horse  drank  successively  from 

■^-""■^  the  game  bowl,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  handed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished individual.  These  people  are  addicted  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  the  influence 
of  evil  eyes.  An  emperor  of  Morocco  kept -his  son  in  a 
state  of  rigorous  confinement,  to  preserve  him  from  that 
fatal  influence.  One  part  of  their  marriage  ceremonies  is 
to  make  a  solemn  procession  for  the  express  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  purity  of  the  betrothed  maid.  In  no  part 
of  the  world  do  the  men  discover^  more  sensitive  jealousy, 
both  before  and  after  wedlock.  In  Morocco,  and  through 
the  whole  interior,  the  Moors  are  temperate  in  their  eating, 
and  simple  in  their  dress,  but  in  Tunis  and  Algiers  the 
women  wear  elegant  dresses,  glittering  with  gold  and  dia- 
monds.*' The  whiteness  of  their*  skin  is  only  discovered 
by  their  bare  feet.  To  be  able  to  read  the  Alcoran  is  in 
the  eyes  of  most  Moors  the  summit  of  polite  learning. 
They  have  also  their  astrologers,  and  they  are  fond  of  his- 
tory and  poetry.  Their  square  flat-roofed  houses  are 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  rich  carpets 
and  salient  fountains.  Horse-exercises,  and  shooting- 
matches,  with  feats  of  rope-dancing,  form  their  favourite 
pastimes.  At  their  funerals,  a  long  train  of  women,  paid 
for  crying  and  howling,  accompanies  the  dead  bodies  to 
their  tombs. 

Arabia  Xhe  nomade  Arabs,  who  brought  hither  the  Mahometan 

religion  from  Asia,  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race,  which 
is  distinguished  by  a  more  masculine  physiognomy,  more 
lively  eyes,  and  almost  olive  complexions.  Their  women, 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of 
fi-eedom.  There  would  be  no  use,  indeed,  in  concealing 
their  brown  and  haggard  countenances,  which  operate 
rather  as  antidotes  than  incitements  to  guilty  passionst 
The  women  of  some  tribes  ingrain  black  lines  and  figures 

*  Nachrichten,  &c.    An  Account  of  Algiers,  I.  p.  493,     Altona.  ]798. 
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M  tlieir  cheeks  and  bosoms.*  The  tents  of  the  Arabs^  book 
coyered  with  a  coarse  stuff,  or  with  palm  leaves,  have  pre-^  iiXiv. 
served  the  form  of  an  inverted  boa^  v?hich,  according  to 
Sallos^  was  that  of  the  mapalia  of  the  Nomidians^t  They 
call  a  cabin  of  this  kind  shaimaf  and  a  group  of  them  forma 
a  diiar,  or  hamlet,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with  the 
Sheik's  house  in  the  centre,  and  is  frequently  surrounded 
with  a  thorn  hedge,  as  a  defence  against  the  lions  which 
roar  around  them.  The  number  of  these  Arabs  in  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco  alone  is  sometimes  estimated  at  409000. 
The  Arabs  as  well  as  the  Moors  send  caravans  of  pilgrims 
to  Mecca.  In  Asia  both  these  classes  of  people  are  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Magrebi,  or  Mogrebbins,  a 
term  which  signifies  ^'people  of  the  west" 

The  Berbers,  who  are  totally  distinct  from  the  ^rabs  and  ^he  Ber- 
the  Moors,  seem  to  be  the  indigenous  race  of  northern 
Africa.  They  probably  comprehend  the  remains n  of  the 
ancient  Chivla  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  the  Li- 
byans to  the  east^  They  form  at  present  four  distinct 
nations.  1.  The  Amazirgh,  called  by  the  Moors  fifAitta, 
or  ShuUa,  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco.  2.  The  Cabyls, 
in  the  monntains  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  3.  The  Tibbos,  in 
the  desert  between  Fezaan  and  Egypt;  and,  4.  The  Tooa- 
riks  in  the  great  desert.  The  identity  of  the  language 
spoken  by  these  different  tribes,  which  is  perceived  by  a 
comparison  of  their  ▼ocabularies,$  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant discoveries  made  in  ethnographic  history.  This 
language  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  show  any  analogy 
to  that  of  the  Barabras  of  Nubia,  or  of  the  ShUlooks  of 
Ahyasinia,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  farther  researches 
may  discover  a  connection.  The  Berber  language,  which 
the  Amazirgh  call  the  Tamax^htf  and  the  Cabyls,  Bhowia, 

*  AgroUyp.  39»  German  translation, 

t  On  the  etymology  of  this  word,  Me  Bocbart,  Canaan,  1.  II.  cap.  9. 

t  Mitbridatet,  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  III.  p.  45. 

I  Hoesfs  Account  of  Morocco,  (in  Danish,)  p.  128.  Jones's  Dissertation  de 
%ua  ShUleDsi  in  the  Dissertate  ex  Occas.  Sylloges,  ftc,  Amsterd.  1715. 
Shaw's  Travels,  p. «.    Hornemann.    Marsden.    Venture. 
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The  Mara-  boar,  and  drink  wine 

boots. 


seems  to  us  to  have  quite  an  original  character,  though  ap- 
proaching to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Phenician.  The  Ber- 
bers have  a  complexion  of  mixed  red  and  black,  a  tall  and 
handsome  form,  of  spare  habits,  and  a  lean  body.*  In  re- 
ligious fanaticism  they  surpass  even  the  Moors.  When  an 
opportunity  is  presented  they  occasionally  gratify  their 
antipathies  by  shedding  the  blood  of  Jews  and  of  Christ- 
ians. The  Shillahs,  however,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  vild 
The  Maraboots,  who  are  honoured 
as  a  sort  of  saints,  exercise  in  many  of  tiie  Kabyl  villages 
a  despotic  authority.  These  hypocrites  distribute  amulelsi 
and  affect  to  work  miracles.  Two  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  at  present  in  Morocco  are  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi  Alar- 
bi,  and  hardly  any  thing  is  done  in  that  empire  witlniut  con- 
sulting thf  m.  Though  they  are  considered  as  endued  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy  and  of  miracles,  they  are  not  distin- 
guished in  the  least  degree  by  personal  auilterity  or  self- 
denial.  In  their  respective  districts  no  tribute  is  paid  but 
to  them.  With  their  revenues  and  the'  valuable  offerings 
which  they  continually  receive,  they  support  an  armed 
force,  with  which  tliey  are  always  surrounded,  and  main- 
tain a  liberal  establishment  of  wives  and  concubines,  with- 
out incurring  the  slightest  abatement  from  the  sanctity  of 
their  character.  In  other  situations,  especially  among  the 
Shillahs,  there  are  sheiks  who  rule  the  small  tribes  into 
which  the  nation  is  divided.  Those  who  live  in  the  high 
valleys  of  the  Atlas  are  almost  entirely  independent  In 
Morocco  sotne  tribes  have  joined  together  under  princes 
or  hereditary  kings,  called  AmargaVf  whose  patriarchal  au- 
thority extends  no  farther  than  to  the  punishment  of  theft 
and  murder.  They  manufacture  their  own  guniioiivder. 
Their  meals  consist  of  brown  bread,  olives,  and  water.  The 
poverty  and  dirtiness  of  their  dress  give  them  a  most  sa- 
vage appearance.  Yet  the  Berbers  manifest,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  fertile  fields,  a  laborious  disposition,  and  a 
degree  of  intelligence  which  might  be  turned  to  good  ac- 

^  Hcest,  p.  141.    Leropriiro,  Cbeoier,  Shaw,  &c. 
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coont  Thej  furnish  the  indolent  Moors  with  whea^  book 
olives,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Their  village's,  some  of  ^^i^* 
which  may,  for  size  and  population,  he  called  towns,  are  " 

fortified  with  watch-towers,  from  which  they  can  spy  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  On  the  slightest  signal  all  the  men 
are  in  arms.  They  htodle  the  musket  with  much  skill,  toss- 
ing it  in  the  air,  catching  it  again,  and  discharging  it  with 
astonishing  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Besides  these  genuine  African  nations,  the  northern  part 
of  this  continent  contains  some  foreign  colonists,  among 
whom  are  the  Turks,  the  masters  of  Algiers,  and  once  of 
Tunis  and  Tripoli,  and  the  Jews,  who  are  spread  over  the 
whole  of  Barhary,  even  among  the  valleys  of  the  Eabyls. 

This  country,  though  one  of  the  most  salubrious,  and 
the  most  propitious  to  the  multiplication  of  the  human  race, 
iSf  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  regular  government, 
exposed  to  calamitous  visitations,  and  particularly  to  the 
ravages  of  the  plague.  Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at 
Mogadore,  has  drawn  a  horrible  picture  of  a  plague,  which,  i>escnp- 
some  years  ago,  depopulated  the  empire  of  Morocco.  ThOpiagu^/ 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Morocco  amounted  to  50,000,  those 
at  Fez  to  65,000,  at  Mogadore  to  4500,  and  at  Saffi  to 
5000.  The  survivors  had  not  time  to  bury  the  dead  with 
any  regularity.  The  bodies  were  thrown  into  large  trenches^ 
which,  when  nearly  full,  were  covered  over  with  earth* 
The  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  vigorous,  were  first  at- 
tacked ;  then  the  women  and  children ;  and  last  of  all,  the 
lean,  the  exhausted,  the  valetudinary,  and  the  aged.  When 
the  scourge  disappeared,  a  total  revolution  was  found  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  fortunes  and  situation  of  individu- 
als. Some,  who  had  previously  been  plain  mechanics,  now 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  large  capitals,  and  some-  • 
times  purchased  horses  which  they  scarcely  knew  how  to 
mount  Provisions  were  sold  in  great  abundance  and  ex- 
tremely cheap.  Flocks,  with  tlieir  shepherds,  wandered  in 
the  pastures  without  owners.  Great  temptations  were  thus 
presented  to  the  Arab,  the  Berber,  and  the  Moor,  all  equally 
prone  to  theft.    But  they  were  restrained  by  an  appre- 
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BOOK    hension  for  their  liyes :  for  tiie  plague,  f  fl  khert^)  is  be- 
I^SOY.    liered  by  them  to  be  a  divine  judgment  in  punishment  of 
"  their  crimes.    It  was,  therefore,  imperiously  necessary  to 

avoid  being  caught  by  the  avenging  angel  in  the  flagrant 
act,  and  rather  to  regulate  their  conduct  so  as  to  prepare 
themselves  for  paradise.  The  price  of  labour  was  soon  out 
of  all  bounds;  and  as  the  number  of  persons  capable  of 
working  was  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  rich 
who  were  able  to  pay  them,  the  latter  found  themselves  un- 
der the  necessity  of  performing  little  domestic  offices  with 
fheir  own  hands.  They  ground  com  and  baked  bread,  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  golden  age  seemed  to  spring  up  in  this 
recommencement  of  the  organllzation  of  society.  Maay 
large  estates  which  remained  without  owners  were  seized  by 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert* 

*  ^ackion's  Account  of  Uio  Empire  of  Morocco.    London,  1809. 
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THE  BARBART  STATES,  AND  THE  GREAT 
DESERT  OF  ZAHARA. 


PABT  II. 

Detailed  Descriptions^ 

hf  the  preceding  Book  we  have  delineated  the  physical  book 
geography  and  ethnography  of  the  whole  Atlantic  regions,  i^^* 
We  mast  now  take  a  view  of  the  diflferent  states  or  king-  • 

doms  of  Barbary,  and  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  these 
political  divisions.  We  shall  first  turn  our  attention  to  the 
small  states  scattered  over  the  desert  which  bounds  Egypt 
on  the  west  Then  passing  the  Syri^,  we  shall  follow  the 
chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  giving  an  account  of  the  States  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  and  conclude  with  a 
description  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara. 

The  country  of  Barca  is  the  first  that  comes  in  our  way  The  deieit 
on  leaving  Egypt  Some  call  Barca  a  desertf  and  the  in-of  pvAaT 
tenor  certainly  merits  that  name;  others  call  it  a  kingdonh 
an  appellation  founded  on  the  existence  of  this  country  as 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Cyreni,  governed  by  a  branch 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  coast  of  Barca,  once  famed  for  its 
threefold  crops,*  is  now  very  ill  cultivated ;  the  wander- 
ing tribes  of  the  desert  allow  no  rest  to  the  inhabitants^  or 

*  Sf «  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  our  Toluine  on  the  History  of  Geogrophy. 
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BOOK    security  to  their  labours.    The  sovereigntj  of  it  is  divided 
i»xv.    between  two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Derne,  a  town 
"  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  refreBbing  rivu- 

lets: his  subjects  may  amount  to  30,000  tents  or  families. 
The  other  lives  at  Berigazi,  a  town  of  10,000  houses,  with 
a  tolerable  Iiarbour,  on  a  shore  abounding  with  fishy  and  in 
a  fertile  territory,  from  which  much  wool  is  exported.  The 
Bey  of  Tripoli  appoints  these  two  governors,  whose  obedi- 
ence to  his  authority  is  often  ambiguous.*  Among  the 
Ruini  of  magnificent  ruins  of  Cyrenef  the  limpid  spring  still  flows 
from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A  tribe  of  Arabs  pitches 
its  tents  amidst  its  sadly  mutilated  statues,  and  falling  co- 
lonnades. Tolometa,  or  the  ancient  PtolemaiSf  the  port  of 
Barca,  preserves  its  ancient  walls,  a  temple,  and  some  in- 
scriptions. This  coast  seems  to  hold  out  an  invitation  to 
European  colonies;  it  seems  to  be  the  property  of  no  gov- 
ernment or  people.  A  colony  established  hei*e  would  re- 
discover those  beautiful  places  which  the  ancients  surnamei 
the  Hills  of  the  Graces,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides. 
Such,  however,  is  the  latent  rivalry  of  the  civilized  world,  in 
matters  connected  with  power  and  vanity,  and  the  phantoms 
attached  to  the  ideas  of  national  greatness,  and  even  nation- 
al existence,  that  the  most  beneficent  efibrts  of  any  people 
are  liable  to  be  resisted  by  the  jealousy  of  another  of  equal 
pretensions. 

The  travels  of  the  intrepid  Hornemann  have  procured 
for  us  a  little  information  respecting  the  countries  situated 
beyond  Barca.  A  chain  of  mountains  runs  west  from 
the  Natron  Lakes  as  we  leave  Egypt,  and  taking  success- 
^  ively  the  names  of  Mokarra  ainl  Gulsdoba,  extends  to  the 
oasis  of  Audjelah,  being  about  four  miles  in  length.  These 
mountains  are  calcareous,  naked,  and  precipitous.  At 
their  feet  we  pass  over  a  flat  marshy  country,  from  one  to 

*  Lemairc,  consul  Fran9ais,  Voyage  dans  les  Montagnes  de  Derne,  dans  If 
fleuxi^iDC  Voyage  de  Paul  Lucas,  11.  p,  110,  &€, 
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six  miles  broad,  and  abounding  in  springs.  Following  book 
these  mountains  westward,  we  first  arrive  at  the  oasis  of  ^^^* 
Siwah,  which  forms  a  small  independent  state.  The  inha-  ^^^.^  ^ 
bitants  speak  the  Tibbo  dialect  of  the  Berber  language.  Siwab. 
This  is  the  country  of  Ammon  of  the  ancients.  The  ruins 
of  Onmmibida  seem  to  belong  to  a  fortified  caravansera, 
connected  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  They  con- 
tain some  hieroglyphics  in  relief.  Their  materials  consist 
of  a  limestone  brought  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  con- 
taining petrified  shells  and  marine  animals.  Diodorus 
speaks  of  the  temple  situated  in  the  port  as  distinct  from 
that  of  the  forest  near  the  fountain  of  the  sun.'fi'  The 
arable  territory  of  the  oasis  of  Siwah  is  about  six  miles 
long  and  four  broad.  The  chief  plantations  consist  of  date 
trees ;  there  are  also  pomegranates,  fig  trees,  olives,  apri- 
cots, and  bananas.  A  considerable  quantity  of  a  reddish 
grained  rice  is  cultivated  here,  being  a  different  variety 
from  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.  It  also 
produces  wheat  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
Abundance  of  water,  both  fresh  and  salt,  is  found.  The 
fresh  water  springs  are  mostly  warm,  and  are  accused  of 
giving  rise  to  dangerous  fevers,  when  used  by  strangers.! 
The  population  of  Siwah  is  capable  of  furnishing  about 
1500  armed  men.  This  country  is  the  Santariah  of  Abul- 
feda,  and  the  Sant-Ryah  of  Edrisi.  According  to  Ebn- 
Ayas,  an  Arabian  author,  the  zebra  is  met  with  in  the  ad- 
joining deserts.^ 

From  Siwah  to  Audjelah,  the,  mountains  rise  in  peaks 
from  the  midst  of  the  plain.  The  naked  rock  is  not  co- 
vered with  a  particle  of  soil,  or  even  with  sand.  A  sandy 
plain  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  presents  on  its  sur- 
face an  immense  horizontal  calcareous  bank,  which  contains 
no  traces  of  petrifaction,  while  the  adjacent  mountains,  al- 

*  Diodorus,  edit.  Westel,  p.  5t9. 

t  Voyage  de  Browne,  1. 1,  p.  34.  de  la  trad.  Fran9aisc. 

}  Langjis,  M^moiie  lur  1m  Oaies. 
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BOOK    so  calcareous,  are  full  of  the  remains  of  marine  animab 
i*xv.     ^d  shells.   .These  are  also  met  with  here  in  large  isolated 

— *"~^  heaps. 

The  oasig  The  oasis  of  Audjelah,  the  Aagila  of  Herodotns,  con- 
^  ^^  tains  three  towns  or  villages,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  bej, 
who  is  dependent  on  the  bey  of  Tripoli.  The  town  of 
Audjelah  is  only  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains  onlj 
three  narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  mean  houses  built  of  lime- 
stone. The.  public  buildings  have  a  most  wretched  aspect 
At  Audjelah  is  the  termination  of  the  long  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  bounds  the  desert  of  Barca  on  the  south,  and 
separates  it  from  that  of  Libya,  turning  west  to  Fezzan. 
A  little  beyond  this  we  find  another  chain  called  MaMf 
of  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  we  know  bat  littk^ 

o?Harood:  ^^'^  ^^^^  ^*  appears  to  send  off  ramifications  to  the  north. 

jeb.  Then  we  find  the  singular  hilly  "desert  called  Haroodje, 

which  is  probably  the  Mms  ater  of  Pliny.  It  commences  at 
two  or  three  days*  journey  from  Audjelah,  reaches  the 
mountains  by  which  Fezzan  is  bounded,  and  is  prolonged 
to  the  north  of  Fezzan ;  but  the  branches  which  it  forms 
in  this  direction,  and  those  also  to  the  south,  are  less  known. 
Haroodjch  presents  a  mass  of  broken  mountains,  mosiij 
bare  and  sterile,  composed  of  black  basalt.  Their  appear- 
ance is  volcanic  and  exceedingly  wild.  In  several  places 
the  ranges  of  basalt  alternate  with  others  of  limestone.  The 
low  calcareous  hills  bounding  the  plains  are  composed  of 
petrifactions;,  which  consist  mostly  of  the  heads  of  fishes. 

It  is  probably  in  Haroodje  that  the  solution  will  one  daf 
be  found  of  the  enigma  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  re- 

Fabuious    specting  a  town,  which  they  call  Raz  Sem,  the  inhabitants 

^own.  Qf  which  were  turned  into  stone.  Shaw  and  Bruce  did  not 
penetrate  so  far  as  to  procure  information  deserving  of  re- 
liance. The  tradition  has  the  appearance  of  concealing 
under  it  a  curious  fact,  the  existence  of  mummies  in  some 
JSicrapoliSf  or  city  of  the  dead,  like  those  of  Egypt 

Fczian.  From  the  Haroodje  we  enter  Fezzan.  Major  Rcnncl 
and  the  learned  Larcher  consider  Fezzan  as  the  ancient 
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country  of  the  Oaramantes;  a  point  still,  however,  very  booh 
doubtful,  as  Wd  have  shown  in  gur  History  of  Geogra-  ^^^» 
phy.  '  ^ 

Fezzan  is  bounded  by  'he  3tate  of  Tripoli  on  the  north, 
b?  the  desert  of  Barca  on  ihe  east,  and  by  the  great  desert 
of  Zahara  on  the  west  and  south.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  cultivated  country,  from  north  to  south,  is  abont  255 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  200  miles  from  east  to  wtest ; 
but  the  mountainous  region  of  Haroodjeh  is  comprehended 
in  its  Mrritory.  According  to  Hornemann,  this  small  state 
contains  100  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Moorzook  is  the 
capital.  Sakna,  Wadan,  and  Germah,  are  the  names  of  others, 
the  last  of  which  resembles  the  ancient  Oarama.  There 
is  also  Zooilah,  which,  according  to  old  travellei*s,  contaitt* 
ed  magnificent  ruins,  but  none  such  were  seen  by  Horne'- 
roann.  During  the  south  wind  the  heat  here  is  scarcely  Climate. 
supportable  even  to  the  inhabitants,  who  then  sprinkle  their 
rooms  over  with  water,  in  order  to  be  able  to  breathe.  The 
winter  is  not  so  mild  as  might  be  expected,  owing  to  a  cold 
and  piercing  north  wind,  which  completely  chilled  the  inha- 
bitants while  Hornemann  was  there,  and  obliged  this  trav- 
eller himself,  though  inured  to  a  cold  climate,  to  draw  near 
a  fire,*  Rains*  here  are  infrequent  and  scanty.  Hurricanes 
sometimes  blow  from  the  north,  darkening  the  atmosphere 
with  clouds  of  dost  and  sand. 

In  the  whole  country  there  is  no  river  or  stream  worthy 
of  notice.  The  soil  is  a  deep  sand  covering  rocks,  and  Soil  and 
sometimes  calcareous  or  argillaceous  earth.  There  are  nu-  {lons!!*^" 
merous  springs,  which  supply  water  for  the  purpose  of 
agriculture.  The  whole  of  Fezzan,  indeed,  abounds  in 
water,  at  a  moderate  depth  underground,  derived,  no  doubt, 
from  the  rains  which  fall  on  hills  more  or  less  distant,  per- 
liaps  on  the  confines  of  the  desert,  and  though  absorbed  by 
the  sand*  find  their  level  among  the  loose  strata,  across  a 
broad  extent  of  desert,  till  they  become  accessible  in  Fez- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  vol.  T. 
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BOOK   zan,  and  impart  to  this  country  its  characteristic  fertilitj. 
IJCY.    Dates  are  the  natural  produce  and  the  staple  commodity 
'■  of  Fezzan.    Figs,  pomegranates,  and  lemons,  also  succeed. 

A  great  quantity  of  maize  and  barley  is  cultivaM ;  but  the 
inhabitants  do  ^ot  raise  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, and  receive  a  great  part  of  what  they  use  from  the 
Arabs.  Some  ascribe  this  to  their  indolence ;  but  remarks 
of  that  kind  are  often  gratuitous  conclusions,  arising  from  a 
deficient  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  wealth  and  com- 
merce. If  the  inhabitants  are  indolent,  how  do  they  con- 
trive to  procure  an  equivalent  to  give  to  these  Arabs  for 
their  wheat  ?  The  latter  may  feed  them  because  tiiey  are 
rich,  but  not  simply  because  they  are  unwilling  to  worL 
Such  facts,  if  they  authorize  any  inference  on  the  subjecti 
would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  industry  of  the 
people  was  such  as  to  produce  a  population  greater  than  the 
food  produced  in  the  country  is  able  to  maintain,  or  that 
^  a  produce  of  a  more  delicate  kind  was  given  by  them  to 
the  importing  Arabs, 'in  exchange  for  an  article  which 
goes  farther  for  the  purposes  of  nutriment.  Fezzan  abounds 
in  pulse  and  culinary  vegetables.  The  most  common  do- 
mestic animal  is  the  goat.  Sheep  are  reared  in  the  sonth- 
ern  parts.  The  ass  is  their  beast  of  burden  and  draught. 
Camels  are  extremely  scarce  and  high  priced.  All  these 
animals  are  fed  on  dates  or  date-stones.  In  the  province  of 
Mendrah,  natron  floats  in  large  masses  on  the  surfaces  of 
several  lakes,  over  which  a  dense  fog  is  frequently  seen  to 
hover. 

The  Fezzanese  send  caravans  to  Tripoli,  Tombuctoo, 
and  Borneo.  They  trade  in  gold  dust  and  black  slaves. 
They  are  acquainted  with  the  cowrie  shell,  or  cyphrcca  nw- 
neto,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  their  commercial  re- 
lations extend  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.*  From  October  to 
February,  Moorzook  is  the  great  mart  and  rendezvous  of 
the  different  caravans  which  come  from  Cairo,  Bengazi^ 
Tripoli,  Gadames,  Tooat,  and  Soodan. 

•  Brun's  Afrika,  V.  p.  315. 
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AecoMKifg  td  0Mi^  the  gnltaA  el  tbi»  couBtry  te  trtbo-  >« 
tai7  to  tte  Hey  of  Tripoli  ;♦  accardi«9  to  oflicM,  he  only  "^* 
S6a4»  liite^  a  prfAWfllbf  According  to  HoAenanti  hisrere^^^^^ 
noes  arise  frtm  his  landed  estates,  others  mention  three  ornMBt. 
four  moderate  taxes.  The  population  of  Fezzan  is  esti-  iBh^bi- 
mated  by  Hortiematin  at  60,000  or  70,000  soals.  The 
intfiety  ef  their  comidexion  shows  that  ttiey  are  a  mixed 
people.  The  indigenons  race  is  of  middling  stature,  of 
little  vigMr,  with  bro^n  complexions,  Uacli  short  hair^ 
a  ibnh  off  coniitenance  which  in  Earop6  would  be  called 
reguhir,  atid  a  nose  less  flattened  tiian  that  of  the  negro. 
The  women,  as  in  the  whole  of  Africa,  are  immoderately 
fond  of  dancing".  According  to  Hoinfiemann,  all  the  inha- 
bitairts  are  Mahometans;  according  to  otiiers,  there  are 
also  some  pagans  among  theift,  who  live  in  a  good  nnder- 
standhig  witir  th6  Mtissnlmen.^  The  Pezzanese  intoxi- 
cate tltemscfiyeff  with  the  jiiice  of  the  date;  in  other  re** 
specte  they  are  tery  rt>ber,  which  is  partly  the  result  of 
nec«88lty.  HbvMiiann  says  that  a  person  who  can  aflbrd 
to  eat  bread  and  meat  ddly  is  esteemed  a  man  of  great 
health.  The  houses  of  Fezzan  are  built  of  sun-dried 
liricks,  made  of  cateareous  aiid  argiHkceous  earth.  They 
^  extremely  low,  and  lighted  only  by  the  door.  In  this 
^^rafftry  young  persons  are  often  mutilated  and  transfbrm- 
etf  into  eunuchs. 

Tbe  Tibbo^,  a  Berber  nation,  occupy'  the  almost  de-  Tibbot. 
sol  countries  to  the  sottth«-eaBt  of  Fezzan,  and  from  these 
^Brtend  eaiftward  along  the  southern  boundary  of  Harood- 
j(A,  and  the  desert  of  Audjelah,  as  far  as  the  vast  sandy 
d^ertof  Levata^  by  which  Egypt  is  hemmed  in  on  the 
^^  This  desert  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Tlbbos. 
lite  spAce  on  the  south,  lying  between  the  Hbbos  and  the 
l^ingdonrof  Bomoo,  is  in  the  potoesshm  of  the  wandering 

*  AbderrhamaD  Aga,  Tripolttan  Ambanador,  Account  given  to  Mr.  Nic- 
^"hr  in  the  New  German  Museum,  III.  p.  992. 
+  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  I. 
t  Nouv.  Mus.  Allem.  p.  993. 
▼01.  IV.  12 
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BOOK    Arabs,  some  of  whose  tribes  live  in  caverns  or  grottos  dur- 
I'XV.     ing  i\^Q  intense  beats.    Berdoa,  an    oasis   mentioned  by 
■"—"""  Leo,  is  perhaps  identical  with  Boorgon,  the  capital  of  the 
Tibbos. 


Tripoli. 


Climate 
and  pro- 
ductions. 


Towns. 


Antiquity 
«f  Tripoli. 


The  state  of  Tripoi.1,  pi*operly  so  called,  extends  on 
the  north  of  Fezzan  between  the  great  and  the  little  Syrts', 
that  is,  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and  that  of  Gabes. 

Here  the  climate  is  extremely  unpleasant ;  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  the  coldness  of  the  night  being  equally  in- 
supportable. From  the  month  of  May  till  the  end  of 
October  no  rain  falls.  Vegetation  is  more  abundant  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile, 
producing  dates,  oranges,  citrons,  figs,  almonds,  and  many 
other  fruits.  In  winter  there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of 
pulse,  cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions:  in  summer  cucum- 
bers and  melons.  Two  days'  journey  south  from  Tripoli 
there  is  on  Mount  Garean  a  great  plantation  of  saffroiu— 
Lions  and  panthers  are  rarely  seen ;  the  jackals  and  hedge- 
hogs are  numerous.  Much  inconvenience  is  created  by 
serpents  and  scorpions.* 

The  comparative  geography  of  the  towns  is  involved  in 
an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissipate.— 
There  were  three  conspicuous  towns  in  the  Syrtic  region; 
and  in  the  fifth  century  this  region  received  the  name  of 
Tripoli,  which  means  <<the  country  of  the  three  cities;^* 
but,  in  order  to  determine  what  these  towns  were,  and  vbat 
modern  localities  correspond  to  them,  would  require  a  long 
and  not  very  amusing  discussion.  It  seems  to  be  certain, 
that  during  the  first  invasions  of  the  Arabians,  the  city  of 
Sabrata,  apparently  the  capital  of  the  province,  had  in 
common  language  received  the  name  of  Tripolis.  It  is 
still  called  Sabart,  and  <'  Old  Tripoli.*'  Its  inhabitants 
took  refuge  in  the  place  now  called  New  Tripoli.  This 
city  may  have  been  called  Neapolis  by  the  Byzantine  au- 


*  Rothnianirs  Letters  on  Tripoli,  In  Schlaetzer's  Political  Corrcspondeix*' 
Vol.  IX.  No.  VI.  (m  German.) 
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fboTBf  but  it  was  certainly  diflTerent  from  that  which  Pliny 
and  the  rest  of  the  ancients  designated  under  that  name.  ^^^^ 
Was  it  identical  with  Ocea  ?  This  has  been  denied  with-  -— "^ 
out  decisire  evidence.  It  is  at  least  an  ancient  citji  for  it 
lias  a  triumphal  arch,  dedicated,  as  appears  by  the  remains, 
of  the  inscription,  to  Marctis  Aurelius  Antoninus,  sumamed 
the  philosopher,  and  to  his  imperial  colleague,  Lucius  Ye- 
ras.^  After  being  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  Roger  of 
Sicily,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of  Charles  Y.  and  by 
the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  always  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmans;  but  industry  and  trade  have  been  much 
injured  by  these  reTolntions.  Some  stuffs  are  manufactur- 
ed here.  The  harbour  opens  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  is 
feebly  protected  by  old  fortifications. 

To.the  east  of  the  cajntal  is  Lebida,  the  ancient  L^Hs  Difiennt 
magnOf  with  the  remains  of  a  temple,  a  triumphal  arcb^  aad  ^^'^* 
an  aqueduct  ff  also  Mesurate,  or  Mezrata,  the  residence 
of  a  Bey.  To  the  west  we  find  Arzori,  of  sufllcient  im- 
portance in  the  fifth  century  to  give  its  name  to  the  pro- 
Tince  which  was  called  Jlr%ugum  Regio;  and  the  island 
oftheLotophagi,  now  called  Zerbi.  The  small  towns  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  Syrte,  obscure  in  modern^  as  they 
Were  in  ancient  geography,  seem  to  disappear  with  a  ra- 
pidity like  that  of  the  shifting  sand  hills  by  which  they  u^e 
surrounded.  The  populous  Tillages  of  Mount  Garean  are 
partly  composed  of  grottos  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs 
are  sometimes  over  the  dwellings  of  the  living.^ 

The  State  of  Tripoli,  possessing  an  esrtensive  territory,  coTern- 
but  depopulated,  full  of  barren  districts,  and  a  prey  to^^"^* 
anarchy,  is  the  weakest  of  the  Barbary  States.    The  he^    *^* 
reditary  prince,  or  pasha,  who  reifpis  here,  does  not  aniMZ 
to  his  name  the  title  of  jD^,  but  only  that  of  Bey.    He  is 
more  dependent  on  the  Sublime  Porte  than  the  princes  of 

*  Picturesque  Travels  in  Caramaoia,  &c«  from  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert 
Ainslic,    Lpndon,  1809. 
^  Stromberg's  Remarks  on  the  Trade  of  Tripoli,  (in  Swedish). 
t  Rathmann,  Lettres  sur  Tripoli. 
12 
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BOOK  Tunis  and  Algiers.  He  does  not  maintain  regidar  t(oo|i8f 
^^^  and  bis  navy  consists  of  some  zebacs  and  amed  polw^rea. 
The  Danish  frigate  the  Naiad*  of  40  guas*  commaaded 
by  Captain  Sten-bille,  was  perfidiously  inveigled  into  the 
harbour  of  Tripoli,  where  it  was  attadied  by  the  wkok 
Tripolitan  navy.  The  frigate  drore  off  all  the  xebecs  and 
polacresy  and  made  the  pasha  tremble  in  his  palacef  » 
that  he  oflfered  more  moderate  conditions  than  he  nsuaUy 
exacts. 

Tripoli  exports  the  wool  of  Barca,  gold  duii^  ostrich 
feathers,  slaves  brought  from  the  interior  of  Africftf  senium 
wax,  and  morocco  leather.  Caravans  annually  arrim  here 
from  Fezzan,  Morocco,  and  Tomb«ctoo. 

KuiGDOM      To  the  west  of  Tripoli  is  the  kingdom  of  Tuns,  the 

^^"^  ancient  JStfrica  Propria,  and  the  seat  of  the  CarthaginisB 

power.    In  tiie  middle  ag^  the  Stete  of  Tripoli  was  sab* 

^  ject  to  Tunis,  of  which  Barbyrosaa  took  possession  in  15d5. 

At  the  present  day,  Idie  Tuniaians^  more  civilised  than  the 
Algerines,  are  their  inferiors  in  power,  and  have  some  dif- 
tcttlty  to  support  their  independence.  The  State  contains 
four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  Moorsb  ^ho  are 
the  agriculturists  and  merchants,  are  less  numerous  thas 
the  nomade  Arabs.  The  Turkish  and  Mameluke  soldiery 
are  comprehended  under  the  deaignatioo  of  harefi^  mi  are 

Govern-  now  deprived,  of  all  inflnence.  The  princes,  who  are  he- 
reditary, are  descended  from  a  Greek  renegado»  and  a 
Genoese  female  slave,  but  they  are  surrounded  by  an  armj 
of  Moors.  'The  sovereign  is  called  Kamouda  Bqr,  ape^ 
son  of  extraordinary  vigour  of  character,  and  has  now 
reigned  nearly  t^ir^  years,  without  any  attempt  having 
been  made  to  shake  his  authority.  He  is  not  the  legiti- 
mate hdr,  yet  lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  oousioSf 
who  ought  to  have  inherited  the  throne.  He  superintends 
all  the  departmente  of  government,  and  extends  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law  to  Christians  and  Jews.  The  regular 
army  does  not  amount  to  20,000  men,  and  the  navy  con- 
sisto  of  a  few  vessels  armed  for  giving  chace.    Addicted 
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to  agricultore,  and  other  bandies  of  indaatrft  the  Tuni-    book 
sians  are  less  giren  to  piracy  than  the  other  people  of    ^^▼^ 
Barbary.    The  State  revenues  may  amonnt  to  a  million 
Storiing;* 

The  heat  becomes  insupportable  in  Joly  and  Aogast*  cumate. 
when  tbto  south  wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa.    Some  branches  of  the  Atlas  contain  ele- 
vated and  temperate  regions.    A  fertile  plain  Hes  along 
the  river  Mejerda^  the  Sagradas  of  the  ancients.    Among  P'o^uc- 
its  minerals  are  found  alabastert  crystal^  clay,  piumbagOy  ^'°"'' 
iron,  and  lead.    The  cattle  are  small  and  delicate.    The 
horses  are  a  dq;ener8te  breed.    The  sheep  of  Zaara,  which 
an  bred  hm*e^  are  as  large  ae  deer.    Here  are  lions,  pan- 
thers, bysMias,  jackals,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 

The  southem  part  is  sandy,  rather  level,  barren,  and 
AM  up  by  tiie  solar  heat.  It  contains  a  large  slhallow 
lake  ealled  Loodeah,!  which  is  the  Palus  TriUmis  of  the 
andeats.  The  country  along  the  sea  shore  is  rich  in  olives, 
and  contains  many  towns  and  populous  villages.  But  the 
western  part  is  fall  of  moantains  and  hills,  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivulists,  with  highly  fe^e  banks,  yielding  the 
finest  and  most  abundaat  crops.  Even  the  Mejerda  is  not 
navigable  rn  summer.  The  generality  of  the  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  sea  salt  and  nitre,  and  salt  springs  are  more 
plenty  than  fresh  ones. 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  one  of  the  first  in  Africa.  It  haaCitr  of 
a  barbmiir,  with  good  fortifications.  The  only  fresh  water  ^"°"* 
to  be  had  is  rain  water.  This  city  has  manufactures  of 
Ydvsts,  sUks,  cloths,  and  red  bonnets,  which  are  worn  by 
tto  peajde.  The  chief  exports  consist  of  woollen  stuflb, 
i«d  bonnets,  gold  dust,  lead,  oils,  and  morocco  leather. 
The  most  active  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Prance.  In  no  part  of  Barbary  are  the  Moors  so  tolmrant 
and  so  courteous  as  here.    The  commercial  spirit  of  an- 

*  Chateaubriand,  Memoire  lur  Tunis,  dans  lltineraire  i  Jerusalem.  Mac- 
GUI's  Account  of  Tunis.    London,  1811,  p.  24—39,  &c. 

*  Brwns,  Afrika,  Vf.  p,  329. 
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BOOK    cient  Carthage  seems  to  hover  over  this  locality,  so  long 
XXY.     fiiQ  focus  of  African  civilization  and  power*    The  ruins 
~      7"  of  that  ancient  city  are  to  the  north-west  of  Tunis.    Her 
Carthage,  harbours,  once  the  asylum  of  so  many  formidable  fleets, 
seem  partly  filled  «up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  ground.     lu 
the  south-east  part  are  seen  some  remains  of  the  moles  by 
which  they  were  bounded.*    A  noble  aqueduct  is  still  to 
be  seen,  a  monument  of  the  Roman  power,  under  which 
the  second  Carthage  flourished.    The  emperor  Charles  V. 
caused  a  drawing  to  be  made  of  it,  and  the  design  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  celebrated  Titian,  to  serve  as  a  model  for 
some  tapestry  to  be  executed  for  the  Austrian  courtf 

Among  the  modern  places  we  may  mention  Barda,  the 
Tunisian  Versailles,  being  the  palace  in  which  the  Bey 
resides.  The  Goletta,  a  well  appointed  fortress,  com- 
mands the  roadstead  of  Tunis,  and  the  entrance  of  a  large 
pool,  which  is  scarcely  navigable  for  boats.  Biserta,  a  for- 
tified town,  is  situated  on  a  lagoon,  which  is  exceedingly 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  might  be  formed  into  a  magni- 
ficent harbour. 

Porto-Farina,  situated  to  the  north-west  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, has  an  excellent  harboar,  which  has  become 
foul  with  rubbish.  The  ancient  Utica,  where  the  younger 
Cato  died  a  voluntary  death,  was  near  this  place.  Sooza, 
a  trading  town,  built  on  a  rock,  has  a  castle,  and  a  good 
harbour  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hamamet,  Sfakes,  and 
Gabes,  have  also  harbours  or  roadsteads.  In  the  inte- 
rior we  m>tice  Rairooan,  a  town  founded  by  the  Arabians, 
and  for  some  centuries  the  capital  of  Africa.  The  Mus- 
sulmans boast  of  its  principal  mosque,  supported,  as  they 
8&y»  by  500  granitic  columns.  Foser,  on  Lake  Loodeah^ 
is  a  great  mart  for  wool. 

State  of         The  Bey    of  Tunis  has  sometimes  disputed  with  the 

Oadamei. 

*  Chateaubriand,  Itinerairr,  III.  p.  186,  Sic,  Jackson,  Memoir  on  the 
Kuins  of  Carthage. 

+  Fischer  d'Erlach,  Architecture  Historique,  liv.  II.  Plauche  II.  Vicn- 
ue,  1721. 
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Bey  of  Tripoli  the  sovereignty  of  the  small  state  of  Ga-    book 
dames,  which  is  at  a  distance  in  the  interior,  to  the  south  of    ^^J* 
the  lesser  Syrtse.    Gadames  had  once  a  flourishing  trade,  -^-^-^ 
which  has  declined  since  the  caravans,  in  going  from  Tripo- 
li to  Tombuctoo,  have  stopped  at  Agadez,  instead  of  this 
place.    All  the  caravans  from  the  interior  bring  slaves,  os- 
trich feathers,  ivory,  amber,  senna  leaves,  and  gold  dust. 
Gadames  is  called  by  a  modern  author  Gdamsia.* 

Proceeding  westward,  we  enter  the  state  of  Algibrs.  State  ot 
This  kingdom,  watered  by  the  Shellif  and  the  Wadi-Jidi,  ^^^"'* 
is  crossed  in  its  southern  part  by  the  chains  of  the  Atlas^ 
called  Lowat  and  Ammer.  We  have  described  these 
chains,  and  mentioned  the  mountain  of  Jurjura,  one  of 
the  highest  in  Barbary.  This  chain  is  about  twenty-two 
miles  long  from  north-east  to  south- w*est:  the  chains  of 
Wannoogah  and  of  Auress  form  the  continuation  of  it  to 
the  east.  Full  of  rocks  and  precipices,  they  are  covered 
with  snow  for  more  than  nine  months,  perhaps  the  whole 
year. 

According  t%M.  Desfontaines,!  the  territory  of  Algiers,  ^^^^^^^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  parts  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  uooJ!^* 
less  sandy  and  more  fertile  than  that  of  Tunis.    He  found 
the  climate  more  temperate,  the  mountains  higher  and  more 
nomerous,  the  rains  more  plentiful,  the  springs  and  streams 
more  frequent,  the  vegetation  more  active  and  more  diversi*- 
fied.    The  mountains  arrest  the  clouds  that  come  from  the 
north,  and  condense  them  by  means  of  the  snows  which  co- 
▼er  their  summits,  so  that  they  fall  down  in  rain.    There     «* 
are  many  rivers  and  salt  springs,  and  near  the  lake  called 
Marks  there  is  a  mountain  of  rock  salt.    Several  mineral 
springs  are  known.    Earthquakes  are  frequent  but  not  dis- 
^^strous.    There  is  a  sandy  plain  which  the   Moors  call 
Shott  or  Shatt,  which  is  sometimes  inundated,  and  receives 
five  small  rivers. 

•  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  ft,  t  Idem.  ibid. 
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3MMK    According  to  Mr.  Sfasw^  tbe  bmindary  of  this  state,  with 

^^^    that  of  Morocco,  is  Mount  Trarat  wliich  lies  narlk  mi 

south,  fiMrming  with  its  nortbem  extreoftity  Cape  Hqm,  cdled 

•  ^  riM,"  ^*    by  the  iDhabitants  HuneiB  or  MeUack :  odiers  extend  it  <fi 
,  I  Dirisioiii*  ibe  little  river  of  MuUoia  or  Malva.    It  is  a  matter  otUtr 

tie  moment,  as  the  country  which  lies  between  these  t«o 
states  is  the  desert  of  Angaraf-a  sandy  country,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  still,  as  in  the  Ume  of  Leo  AfHcanna,  tlie  abode 
of  lions,  ostriches,  and  Ai'abian  robbers,  who  plunder  everr 
J,  defenceless  traFellen     On  the  south  the  state  of  Algiers 

extends  no  farther  than  the  fiyer  Wadi- Jiddi.    It  is  Win- 
ded into  four  provinces.  Mascara  in  the  west ;  Ae  )ii«- 
vince  of  Algiers;  Titm,  to  the  south  of  it;  and  Con- 
:  i  stantine,  whioh  is  the  most  easterly,  and  conterminous  vltk 

Tunis. 

The  country  of  ZiA,  in  the  south,  inhabited  by  Arabs  or 

nomadic  Berbers,  yields  a  very  doubtful  obedience  to  tke 

.  #  !  authority  of  Algiers,  the  southern  iimite  of  widch  an  ai- 

*  I  oertein,  and  lost  in  the  desert 

AMtn,         ^^^  ^**y  ®^  Algiers,  which  conteins   a  population  of 
^'    '     BO,aoo  souls,  rises  in  the  form  of  an  amp|fltba«tre  at  the 
extremity  of  a  fortified  anchoring  ground,  which  homvcr 
is  not  safe  in  a  north  wind.     The  numerous  and  baaJ- 
some  country  seate  soattened  over  an  amphitheatn  ef  bilk 
1  •  among  groves  of  olive^  citron,  and  banana  trsee,  praaont  a 

'  ]  rural  and  peaceful  landscape,  very  dissimilar  in  charaottf 

.  j  to  a  nation  of  pirates.*    In  Hie  province  of  Algiers  ft» 

'  city  of  Shersel,  the  andent  Cesarea,  exhibite  ite  ruins  ^ 

Towns  of  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with   orchards.    On  tbe 
t^LHf     ^^^^^  ^'  ^^^  province  of  Mascara,  we  find  MostsgaHi  a 
Mascara,  large  town ;  Arseoo,  a  harbour  from  which  grain  is  ex- 
ported ;  and  Oran,  a  fortress  long  occi^ied  by  the  Spas* 
iards,  who  restored  it  to  tiie  Algerines,  reserving  to  tbtfa* 
selves  the  fort  of  .Marsal^Ubir,  so  situated  as  to  conuaa*' 
a  large  and  good  anchorage.    Telemsen  is  always  the 
j  J  chief  city  of  the  interior,  although  the  governing  be/  bas 

*  *^  I  *  KebtDsUetty  dans  ^ernouilli,  Collect,  des  Vorages,  IX*  p.  333, 
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establisbed  his  reaidenoe  nt  Mflacfura,  a  fortifted  {daoe.  At  bmk 
Taiemseii  Ihereare  0OIM  wooUan  amauftuctaros.  AoMtig  ^'^'^^ 
the  mmade  tribw  of  ibis  proviace^  ttie  Bmi-Amoier  bad  """""""^ 
in  a  great  measure  adopted  the  language  and  mannert  of 
tbe  S]ia«iArds  of  Oraa. — ^lu  tbe  yroTlnoe  of  TMerl  is  the 
town  of  Bleda»  occupying  a  cheerful  eituiAioa.  lit  gob* 
taiastone  iadcjiendeiit  ti4bes.~Tbe  provinoeof  Cooatea-o^^^i^- 
tine^  govamed  by  a  very  powerfol  bey,  dMOst  Corois  aa  *'^°*'"^* 
indepeadent  state*  On  tbe  coast  we  ba^e  tbe  town  of 
Boogia,  witfi  a  good  barboury  where  ttie  aioaataineers  aeU 
ship  tiariiory  figs,  aad  oil ;  GooUoo,  which  exports  oow^* 
hides;  fionat  in  a  coauftry  so  rich  in  oUves,  lemony  jui* 
jobes,  fig%  aad  other  fruit»  that  they  are  saflfjoned  to  rat 
on  the  trees;  aady  lastly^  La  CaUe»  lately  tbe  station  of  a 
French  coaunercial  opmpanyt  the  chief  object  of  which 
w«8  the  coral  fishery.  The  interior  contains  the  towns  of 
Tebaab,  Messilat  Medraebesi,  with  tbe  tomb  of  Syphaz. 
Thwe  is  also  Tifoehj  a  place  fortified  to  cover  Oa  frontier 
oa  the  side  of  TaaiSf  and  the  capital  Coaataatine,  coataining 
aewrly  100,000  soulsy  and  adorned  ^ith  many  fine  reaMins 
of  Ronaa  aipbitectnre.  A  short  way  from  this  city,  tba 
petrifyiag  firings,  cidled  tba  enchaated  baths,  form  small 
pyramids  by  the  depositioa  of  calcareous  earth  with  wbidi 
4»ir  waters  are  impregnated.  The  Coooos  and  Beni-^ 
ibbe%  in  the  yioinity  of  Boogia;  flie  Henaeiahas,  on  the 
Tttaisian  frontier,  aad  oa  the  hanks  of  the  Mqerda,  are 
poverfal  tribes  <rf  Kabyls»  who  yield  to  the  Bey  of  Coa- 
staatiae  an  obedience  equally  precarious  with  that  whidi 
be  yields  to  tbe  Dey  of  Algiers.  In  tbe  mountains  of  Att« 
Ms,  the  romantic  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  says  he  met  widi 
^  tribe  distinguished  by  a  white  complexion  and  red  hair, 
whom  he  believed  to  he  a  remnant  of  the  Yaadals.'i^  They 
>nark  their  foreheads  with  a  Greek  cross. 

The  country  of  Zab,  waterad  by  the  river  Bl-Djidid, 
^hich  loses  itsdf  ia  a  marsh,  supports  with  much  ditficulty 
its  iababitant«»  who  are  called  Biscaris.    It  is  a  desert»  con-* 
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BOOK  taining  some  scattered  groves  of  date  trees.  The  coun- 
^^^*     tries  of  Wadreag  and  Guargala  in  the  south,  and  of  So- 

"■"— ~~  hair  and  Tegorarin  in  the  west,  seem  to  belong  to  inde- 
pendent Berbers. 

inhabi-  In  Algiers  there  are  about  14,  or  16,000  Turks.     The 

remainder  of  the  population  consists  of  Coloris,  or  Rulog- 
loos,  Jew^,  Moors,  Arabian  shepherds,  negro  slaves^  and 
Christians,  part  of  whom,  till  lately,  were  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  part  free.  The  Coloris,  or  Kulogloos,  are  the 
]K)sterity  of  Turks,  by  Moorish  and  negro  women.  They 
hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  Moors  and  Turks.  They 
occupy  some  offices,  but  not  the  highest;  many  of  them 
are  very  rich.  They  differ  little  from  the  Turks  in  figure, 
and  a  mutual  jealousy  subsists  between  these  two  classes. 
The  government  is  both  despotic  and  aristocratic.  The 
army,  which  is  composed  of  Turks,  chooses  the  Dej,  or 
Sovereign,  whose  arbitrary  power  seems  to  be  mitigated  by 
the  principal  officers  composing  the  Divan,  the  members 
of  which  are  chosen  from  the  oldest  warriors.  The  army 
consists  of  about  6500  Turks ;  but  during  war,  and  when 
the  Coloris  are  armed,  the  city  of  Algiers  cavsend  16,000 
men  into  the  field.  The  revenues  raised  in  the  three  pro- 
vinces, from  taxes  on  the  Jews  and  Christians  of  Algiers, 
from  the  government  monopoly  of  grain,  the  sale  and 
ransom  of  prisoners,  and  confiscations,  amount  to  a  mil- 
lion and  nine  thousand  Algerine  piastres.  The  sciences 
and  arts  here  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  The  Alge- 
rines  are  even  indifferently  skilled  in  ship-building,  and 
their  compass  is  only  marked  with  eight  points.  The  chase 
is  with  them  an  interesting  occupation.  In  autumn,  and 
in  winter,  fifty  or  sixty  persons  join  together  to  hunt  the 
lion,  the  leopard,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 

Ebcpirs        The  empire  of  Morocco  is  a  remnant  of  the  great  Afri- 

Rocco."     ^^^  monarchies,  founded  by  the  Arabs.    The  dynasty  of 

the  Aglabites,  whose  capital  at  one  time  was  Kaironan, 

and  more  lately  Tunis,  and  that  of  the  Edrisites,  which 

resided  at  Fez,  were  subjugated  by  the  Fatimites,  who  af- 
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terwards  being  occupied  with  the  conquests  of  Egypt,  al*    book 
lowed  their  western  possessions  to  be  usurped  by  the  Zei-     ^^^* 
rites,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Hamadians  and  the  Abu-  — "— ^ 
hafsians  in  the  provinces  of  Tunis  and  Constantine.    But 
Id  the  western  extremity,  a  prince  of  the  Lemtunaas,  a 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Great  Desert,  at  present  unknown, 
chose  for  the  reformer  of  his  people,  their  legislator  and 
Iiigfa  priest,  Abdallah-Ben-Iasin,  an  extraordinary  person, 
who  lived  on  water,  game,  and  fish,  but  who  married  and 
divorced  many  women  every  month.    This  artful  fanatic 
created  a  sect  marked  in  the  first  instance  by  furious  zeal, 
and  always  extremely  ambitious  and  enterprising,  called 
the  Almoravides,  or  more  properly  Morabeth.    It  issued  J^? A^**' 
from  the  desert  like  a  fiery  hurricane,  threatening  by  turns 
Africa  and  Europe.    The  supreme  head  of  these  conquer- 
ing zealots  took  the  title  of  Emir-al-Mimenimf  or  Prince 
of  the  Faithful.    In  1052,  Abutasfin  built  the  city  of  Mo- 
rocco, or  Merakash.     Joosooph  invaded  and  subjugated 
the  finest  part  of  Spain.    At  the  same  time  the  religious 
^  political  rule  of  the  Morabeths  extended  over  Algiers, 
the  Great  Des«*t,  Tombuctoo,  and  other  towns  of  Soodan ; 
hot  new  sectaries  of  a  more  austere  character,  the  Mooa- 
hedes  or  Almohads,  that  is,  the  Unitarians,  conquered  in 
1146  the  great  empire  of  Mogreb,  or  the  west    Though 
less  fortunate  in  Spain,  they  extended  their  power  in  Africa 
^  far  as  Tripoli.    Their  princes  took  the  title  of  £mir-al- 
Mnmenim,  and  even  that  of  Caliph.    After  the  lapse  of  a 
century,  intestine  discords  laid  the  Almohads  open  to  the  • 
successful  attacks  of  several  rivals,  among  whom  were  the 
Merinites,  who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and 
Morocco.    This  dynasty,  more  bent  on  retaining  than  on 
extending  its  possessions,  made  no  effort  to  re-establish  the 
Si^at  empire  of  Mogreb.    In  1547,  a  Sherif,  or  descendant 
of  Mahomet,  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  the  Merinites. 
^  posterity  still  reigns,  after  having  weathered  frequent 
^^volutions.    The  sovereigns  of  Morocco  conjoin  the  title 
^f  Sheriff  with  that  of  Sultan. 
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Tbe  Stete  of  which  we  have  now  traced  tiie  iHtipnh  itilt 
embraces  a  territory  of  dOO,  or  550  miles  in  kngfli*  and 
4M  in  breadth,  almost  as  larg^  as  Bpaiii»  even  when  m 
confine  4Mirsdve8  to  the  cultivated  parte  of  the  provincei 
af  Segelmesias,  Tafilel^  aftd  Darah^  sitaated  near  Mboii 
Attas.  All  travellers  join  in  praising  tbe  fertility  of  tbe 
hii^d«BM  of  Fes  and  Morocco,  the  o«e  of  which  is  sfctastai 
to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  tbe  Adas.  Thii 
fertility,  ]M»wever,  seeaae  to  be  confined  to  those  parts  in 
which  8uflk»ent  sopplies  of  water  co-operate  with  the  good- 
ness of  the  soiU  and  the  beet  of  the  climate*  Though  the 
inhabitants  almost  entirely  neglect  cultivation,  fruit  ari 
grain  are  produced,  not  only  in  quantities  suflhaent  for  the 
wanto  of  the  people,  but  idso  tot  exportation.  Moroocs 
supplies  a  part  of  Spain  with  these  necessaries  of  lifik  The 
principal  grain  is  wheat  Barley  is  also  abimdaBi  K 
comes  kito  ear  in  the  month  of  March.  Oats  gtt>w  spostir 
neously.  The  olive  in  ite  best  stole,  the  citron,  the  orangey 
and  the  cotton  tree,  cover  the  hills.  In  the  sandy  plsinsi 
the  Moors,  by  dint  of  irrigation,  rear  a  variety  of  puls^ 
mekuM^  and  cucttmbers.  Many  varieties  of  tlie  vine  sic- 
coed  in  the  northern  provinces.  The  foresto  are  faH  of 
oalKS,  with  sweet  acorns,  corit  trees,  cedars,'  arbutuses  and 
gum  trees.  The  minerals  are  neglected;  copper,  tin^ifl^ 
antimony  are  found ;  bat  they  mre  only  worhed  superficial' 
ly.*  The  climate,  excqiting  for  three  months  in  muauofft, 
is  very  pleasant^  but  the  dreadful  hot  wind  of  the  desert  pre- 
vatts  for  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  before  the  rainy  an- 
son,  which  commences  in  September.  At  this  time  tbe  raise 
are  not  constant  Much  snow  falls  in  the  valleys  of  Mssit 
Atlas. 

The  rivers  are  shallow,  and  generally  liave  a  bar  at  their 
mouthy  which  prevents  the  oitrance  of  large  vessels.  Tbe 
largest  rivers  are  the  Mulluia  ^which  flows  into  the  Medi^ 
tevranaan;  the  Subu}  the  Morbeia^  or  Ommirab^  and  the 
Tensif  which  fidl  into  the  Atlantic 


*  Jackfon^s  Account  of  Marocco.    Hoesl's  Relation  du  Maror. 
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Without  bewikkaring  ourselves  in  the  lubyrittlh  of  the  >wir 
topography  of  the  provineee,  we  shall  take  notice  ot  the  ^^^^^ 
priDcipa)  cities.  Fob,  the  capital'  of  the  kingdooi  of  that 
name,  19  eonspicuoiis  among  the  African  cities  for  its  an-  the  kii 
cienl  litcrarj  renown.  The  passion  for  study,  however,  Is  * 
new  extinct.  It  has  prescrred  sohie  mannfaotiires  o9  sitb^ 
wool,  and  red*  morocco ;  it  has  an  active  trade,  and  ta  said 
te  contain  a  population  of  SO,  or  according  to  others,  60#OM 
souls.  Mequinez,  in  the  plain  to  the  west  of  Fez,  htm,  mf 
aocoant  of  Ms  salubrious  climate,  been  IhBquentlj*  selected 
as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Sultan*  On  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  fortresses  of  Melilla,  of  Fennon-de-Ye- 
ks,  and  of  Ceuta,  possessions  of  Kttle  use  to  Spain>  are  me^ 
mortals  of  the  attompte  which  the  Christiane'  have  made  to 
invado^  in  their  turn,  the  territories^  of  IstamisnH  In  Te- 
toaii,  a  town  of  90^000  souls,  the  bouses  are  generally  two 
stories  high,  and  good,  but  the  streets  are  extremely  nar- 
row and  gloomy.  Their  mode  of  building  is  to  raai^e  a 
large  wooden  case  for  the  wall,  or  for  a  part  of  il,  into  which 
thej  pot  the  mortar,  and  when  it  i&  dry  the  case  is  reraor- 
ed.  The  rpofii  are  flat,  and  the  women,  who  live  in  the 
btgber  apartments,  walk  along  them  in  paying  their  mutual 
visits.  The  women  are  so  handsome,  and  aft  the  same  time 
so  susceptible,  that  Mussulman  jealousy  has  been  obliged 
t»  prohibit  Europeans  from  settling  in  it^^  Tangiei",  or 
l^dfa,  a  town  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stvaite^  ha»  be^ 
come  the  residence  of  most  of  the  European-  consuls.  Pas- 
sing Cape  Spartle,  we  find  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  large  town  of  Larash,  or  El-Araish,  at  the 
iiKNithof  tile  river  Luccas,  which  here  forms  a  port:  Ma- 
^^m  on  the  south  side  of  a  number  of  large  lakes,  and  Sa- 
Ieb»  formerly  a  sort  of  piratical  republic,  now  a  comtaercial 
town,  the  residence  of  the  French  consul^  and  separated  by 
^  river  Bm*agrag  from  the  town  of  Rabat^  or  New  Saleb. 
•^t  Azamor  on  the  Morbeya,  the  kingdom  of  Fez  ends,  and 
that  of  Morocco  begins. 

*  AgroU,  Lettres  sur  1e  Maroc. 
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BOOK  The  capital  of  this  kingdom^  and  the  ordinary  residence 
iixr.  Qf  (iiQ  Suhan,  is  properly  called  Merakash.  It  contains, 
I  ~^  according  to  the  best  authorities,  jfrom  20,  to  30,000  inha- 
ihe  king-  bitants,  silk,  paper,  and  red  morocco  mannfactures,  large 
^^p'^J^^  ***^  magazines  of  grain,  built  under  the  direction  of  a  Danish 
architect,*"  and  numerous  mosques,  one  of  which  had  mi- 
narets, surmounted  with  four  golden  globes,  which  were 
said  to  be  enchanted,  but  which  a  Sheriff  had  courage 
enough  to  order  to  be  removed*!  On  the  coast  we  find 
Mazagan,  a  Portuguese  fortress,  which  was  unsuccessfollj 
besieged  by  200,000  Moors. — ^Yaladia,  the  best  situation 
for  a  harbour  on  this  coast,  where  rapid  currents  and  Tio- 
lent  squalls,  render  a  place  of  shelter  a  most  valuable  ob- 
ject to  the  seaman : — Safi,  or  Asafi,  a  small  town  at  tlie 
foot  of  Mount  Atlas : — Mogadore,  the  great  emporiom  of 
the  whole  empire,  regularly  built,  on  plans  given  by  a 
French  engineer,  well  fortified,  and  proWded  with  a  har- 
bour, which,  however,  like  all  the  rest  on  this  coast,  is  filled 
with  sand. — ^Next  comes  Agadir ;  and  lastly,  Santa  Cruz, 
the  most  southerly  port  of  Morocco,  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sus,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tai*odant,  a  large  in- 
land town,  and  a  military  station  for  resisting  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  nomades. 

The  cities  of  Tafilet,  and  Segelmessa  on  the  south-east 
of  Mount  Atlas,  though  now  little  known,  were  once  yerj 
flourishing  places.  The  caravans  bound  to  Soodan  and 
Egypt,  seem  still  to  join  at  the  latter  of  these  places,  or  at 
least  both  pass  through  it  According  to  Jackson,  Tafilet 
possesses  excellent  woollen  manufactures. 

The  writer  now  mentioned,  who  officiated  as  British  con- 
sul at  Mogadore,  has  given  an  opinion  on  the  population 
of  Morocco,  very  different  from  what  is  entertained  by  the 
greater  part  of  travellers,  who  represent  this  country  as  ex- 
tremely depopulated,  containing  not  more  than  five  or  six 


Towns  to 
Xhe  south  of 
tbe  At]af, 


PopuUtioQ 
of  Morocco 


*  Hccs<,  p.  7G— 73,  kc. 

+  Saint-Olen,  quoted  by  Bruyzen  La  Mariinidrr,  iimler  tbe  article  MafO<- 
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millions  of  inhabitantsu*  This  author  says  he  has  collect- 
ed minnte  information  on  the  subject;  but  he  does  not  al- 
ways mention  the  precise  sources  from  vhich  it  is  derived. 
He  professes  to  have  seen  the  imperial  registers,  in  which 
the  names  of  all  taxed  persons  are  inscribed ;  but  he  does 
Bot  say  how  these  registers  are  kept,  and  what  evidence  we 
have  of  their  correctness.  The  following  are  the  numbers 
which  he  assigns : 

Inhabitants. 

Cities  and  towns  of  the  Empire 936>000 

KiDgdom  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas      10,300,000 

Noinade  tribes  on  the  north  of  the  Atlas 3,000,000 

Tafiiet,  a  kingdom  to  the  east  of  the  Atlas 6M,000 

Total  population  of  the  empire 14,886,000 

As  the  whole  surface  of  the  Morocco  states  is  359,380 
sqaare  miles,f  the  population  would  average  forty-two  in- 
habitants to  the  square  mile ;  but  it  consists  of  two  very  dif- 
ferent countries ; — that  which  lies  to  the  west  and  the  north 
of  the  Atlas,  and  that  which  lies  to  the  east  and  the  south. 
As  the  latter,  which  gradually  passes  into  the  desert,  would 
only  contain  700,000  persons  on  a  surface  of  134,225 
sqaare  miles,  making  five  or  six  to  each  square  mile,  the 
maritime  part,  or  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  would 
contain,  on  a  surface  of  201,544  square  miles,  more  than 
fourteen  millions  of  inhabitants,  which  would  make  the  re- 
lative population  amount  to  seventy  per  square  mile;  a 
proportion  perhaps  equal  to  what  exists  in  Spain  or  Tur- 
key, and  which  it  is  not  easy  to  admit  without  further  in- 
quiring  into  a  country  so  much  exposed  to  intestine  trou- 
bles, so  ill  governed,  and  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  civil- 
ization. Mr.  Jackson  makes  the  city  of  Morocco  to  con- 
tain 270,000  inhabitants,  and  Fez  380,000, — assertions 
too  extravagant  to  require  discussion.  Travellers  of  ex- 
cellent character  give  the  first  of  these  cities  no  more  than 


*"  Chenior,  Lempri^re,  &c.  &>c.    See  Bruiis,  Afrtka,  VI.  p.  60. 
ffaitcrer*^  Geography,  p.  123,  (German.) 
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30,MO|^  Md  the  other  TO^e,  and  jBt  deem  to  think  it  p» 

Tke  0ubjeci»  ol  this  em^iro  at^  davw  to  an  «bMiiite  dm- 
po<^  atid  8traiigei*9  to  file  b6tieiN»  of  tx^d  lawsy  tlieir  only 
ra\^  being  4he  will  of  the  emperor.  Wfaereirer  tlii»  prince 
1ixe9  his  residence  he  distributee  jnetiee  in  persoi^;  for  tins 
pm^pese  he  gener  atty  held«  a  oeart  twice,  afnd  sometimes  fovr 
limes  in  the  week,  in  a  hall  of  audience  called  M^shoire.! 
Here  all  complaints  are  addressed  to  him ;  every  person  has 
access;  the  emperor  hears  each  individual,  foreigners  or  na- 
tives, man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor.  Distinctions  of  rank 
have  no  influence,  every  person  being  entitled  without 
liindrance  or  embarrassment,  to  approach  ttie  common  aove- 
i^ign.  Sentence  is  promptly  pronounced,  always  with  ab- 
solute and  ultimate  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  with 
justioe. 

With  the  raception  of  these  imperial  audiencei^  the  ad- 
ministration under  this  government  is  a  tissue  oC  disorder, 
t-apiae,.  and  violence.  The  governors  of  provinces  have  the 
title  of  kaliff  or  lieutenant,  that  of  poihOf  or  of  kaid;\ 
and  combine  the  executive  with  the  judicial  power.  They 
only  pemit  to  the  judges  some  complicated  causes.  In  some 
of  the  towns,  suck  as  Fez,  there  are  kadis,  or  independent 
Judges,  who  are  invested  with  great  powers*  Oppressed 
and  harassed  by  the  sovereign  and  the  courtiers,  all  these 
governors  and  judges  oppress  the  people  in  their  turn. 
The  lowest  officer  pillages  legally  in  his  master's  name. 
The  wealth  thus  acquired  falls  in  the  end  into  the  coffers  of 
the  sultan,  who,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  causes  those 
who  have  amassed  treasures  to  be  dismissed  from  office,  ac- 
cused, and  condemned.  The  sovereign  can  deprive  a  sub- 
ject of  every  thing  belonging  to  him  except  what  is  strictlj 
necessary  to  save  him  from  starvation.  The  confiscated 
sums  are  said  to  pass  into  the  common  treasure  of  the  MuS' 


*  Hoest,  p.  78  and  84. 

t  Chenier  writet  it  Metchouar ;  Hoesty  Moiehouar. 

t  Hoest,  p.  184.    Jackson. 


stfanans ;  this  is  all  the  account  of  tb«i  that  is  given*    The   ihmc 
eonsequences  of  such  a  system  may  be  easily  conceived.    ^^^* 
The  people,  snspicious,  cruel,  and  perfidious,  respect  no  -—*-*—* 
sort  of  obligations.    Their  universal  aim  is  to  pillage  one 
another;  no  confidence,  no  social  tie  exists  among  thera» 
and  scarcely  evoQ  any  momentary  feelings  of  afiection.  The 
father  dreads  the  son  and  the  son  detests  the  father. 

The  diflbrent  religions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God  Reii&iont. 
an  tolerated.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  at 
Morocco,  at  Mogadore,  at  Mequinez,  and  Tangier;  but 
the  Bomish  monies  at  Morocco  and  at  Meqninez  are  close- 
ly watched  and  exposed  to  vexations.^  The  Jews,  who  aro 
^^K^^^ingly  numerous,  and  extend  even  among  the  valleya 
of  the  Adas,  are  treated  with  the  most  revolting  barbarity. 
Heir  situation,  civil  and  moral,  in  this  country,  is  a  most  Situation 
ringttlar  phenomenon.  On  the  one  hand,  their  industry,  jewt. 
their  address,  and  their  intelligence,  make  them  masters  of 
all  the  trade  and  manufactures.  They  direct  the  royal 
coinage ;  they  levy  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports ;  and 
officiate  as  interpreters  and  men  of  busine8s.t  On  the 
other  hand,  they  experience  the  most  odious  vexations  and 
the  most  dreadful  usage.  They  are  prohibited  from  writ- 
ing in  Arabic,  or  even  learning  the  characters,  because  for 
them  to  read  the  Koran  would  be  a  profanation.^  '  Their 
women  are  prohibited  from  wearing  any  green  article  of 
clothing,  and  are  only  allowed  to  veil  one  half  of  the  face. 
A  Moor  enters  the  Jewish  synagogues  without  ceremony^ 
aal  even  abuses  and  insults  the  rabbins.  In  passing  a 
moaqie,  the  Jews  must  uncover  their  feet,  and  remove  their 
iKppers  to  a  respectful  distance.  They  dare  not  be  seen  on 
honebflck,  or  sit  cross-legged  before  Moors  of  a  certain 
>^sk.  They  are  often  assailed  by  the  lowest  blackguards 
in  the  public  walks,  who  cover  tliera  over  with  umd,  spit  in 
tbfir  faces,  or  knock  them  down ;  they  are  obliged  to  ask 

*  Iloest,  p.  161.    Leropri^re,  p.  108. 
t  HcBBt,  Relat.  p.  144.    Lempri^re,  p.  102.  165. 
}  Agrell,  p.  263.  Hoest,  p.  145. 
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pardon^  and  call  the  person  sidif  or  *  sir,'  who,  the  momeBt 
before,  most  outrageously  maltreated  them.*  Should  a 
Jew,  under  anj  provocation,  raise  his  hand  to  strike  a 
Moor,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  capitally  condemned. 
When  employed  to  work  for  the  court,  tiie  Jews  receive  no 
pay,  and  think  themselves  happy  if  they  are  not  beaten. 
One  prince,  Ighem^  ordered  a  dress  from  a  Jewish  tailor; 
the  dress  when  it  came  did  not  exactly  fit  him ;  the  prince 
proposed  to  kill  the  Jew  on  the  spot ;  the  governor  of  the 
city  interceded  for  him,  and  he  got  off  with  having  his  beard 
pulled  out  hair  by  liair.f  At  Tangier,  an  order  of  go- 
vernment once  appeared  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  every 
Jew  should  go  bare-footed,  under  the  penalty  of  being 
hung  up  by  the  feet.  To  crown  all,  they  are  frequently 
condemned  in  Morocco  to  be  thrown,  like  Daniel,  into  a  den 
of  lions ;  but,  as  the  keepers  of  the  lions  are  themselves 
Jews,  it  is  rarely  that  any  deadly  consequences  ensue.  Tbe 
keepers  use  the  precaution  to  feed  the  lions  abundantly,  and 
not  to  leave  their  countrymen  exposed  longer  to  them  than 
a  single  night:^ 

The  Moors  entertain  the  loftiest  ideas  of  themselves  and 
their  country.  These  half-naked  slaves  style  the  Europe- 
ans agdUf  or  barbarians.  They  are  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  virtues.  A  Moor  never  abandons  himself  to  des- 
pair; neither  sufferings  nor  losses  can  extort  from  him  a 
single  murmur;  to  every  event  he  submits  as  decreed  hy 
the  will  of  God;  and  habitually  hopes  for  better  times. 
The  Moors  admit  of  no  distinction  founded  on  birth;  no- 
thing except  public  office  confers  rank.  Among  the  points 
of  etiquette  which  prevail  at  the  court  of  the  princes  of 
Morocco,  a  very  singular  one  is  quoted  by  the  author  whom 
we  follow.  The  word  death  is  never  uttered  in  presence  of 
the  sultan.  When  it  is  unavoidable  to  mention  to  his  so- 
vereign the  death  of  any  person,  it  is  expressed  by  such 
words  as,  <<He  has  fulfilled  his  destiny,"  on  which  the  mo- 


♦  HcESt,  p.  143.  t09. 
t  HoDst,  p.  290. 


t  Agrell,  p.  89. 
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narch  gravely  remarks^  <<  God  be  mercif  al  to  him.''    Another 

point  of  whimsical  superstition  is,  that  the  numbers  jire  and    ^^^* 

fifteen  must  not  be  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  prince.*  — — ^"" 

Mr.  HcBst  estimates  the  reyenues  at  a  million  of  piastres,  ReTenuei. 
the  chief  sources  of  which  are  the  customs  and  the  land 
tithes.  The  sultan  generally  amasses  treasure.  The  army, 
composed  of  34,000  negroes  and  12,000  Moors,  is  ignorant 
of  discipline  and  manoeuvring.  The  navy  consists  entirely 
of  corsairs,  which  are  sometimes  fifty  in  number.  It  is  only 
by  the  position  of  their  country  that  these  igilorant  and 
cowardly  seamen  are  enabled  to  inflict  inconvenience  on  Eu- 
ropeans. 

Baw  produce  is  all  that  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civi-  Export 
lization  can  export  The  following  is  a  list  of  its  exports^  '  ^ 
au:cording  to  the  concurring  accounts  of  travellers :  wool, 
wax,  (5000  quintals,)  ox-^hides,  morocco-leather,  ivory,  os- 
trich feafliers;  poultry,  and  eggs,  (to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  francs,  or  d68S,3SS,  by  the  ports  of  Larache  and 
Tangier  alone^  according  to  Lempriire,)  cattle  for  Portugal, 
males  for  the  West  Indies,  gum-arabic  of  indifferent  qnalityt 
crude  copper,  almonds,  oil  d'ar^an^  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  Marseilles  soap;  various  fruits,  and  wheat,  when  the  ex- 
portation of  it  is  allowed.  ,The  imports  are  cloths,  pottery*  imports. 
Biscayan  iron,  spiceries,  and  tea;  also  ship-timber,,  which 
is  not  to  be  had  on  the  coast,  though  probably  it  would  be 
found  on  Mount  Atlas  if  pains  were  taken  to  inquire  for  it. 
In  1804  the  exports  from  the  harbour  of  Mogadore  did  not 
exceed  j6128,000  Sterling,  duties  included,  and  the  imports 
amounted  to  ^8150,000.  The  most  active  partof  the  trade  of 
the  Moroccans  seems  to  be  that  which  they  carry  on  with 
Tombuctoo,  by  means  of  la  caravan  which  goes  from  Akka 
in  the  province  of  Darah. 

Now  that  we  have  taken  our  survey  of  the  whole  of  Bar- 
bary,  from  the  confines  of  Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  At- 

•  Hceft,  p.  tt2.    Asr€H,  p.  296. 
IS 
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BOOK    lantic  Ocean,  the  old  routine  of  geographers  should  bring 

^^^*     lis  to  Bildulgerid ;  but  there  is  in  realitj  no  such  geogra- 

^^       phical  division.    The  name  of  Bdad-^Djeridf  or  ''the 

rid. "  ^°     Land  of  Dates/'  falls  under  the  same  description  with  fliose 

of  Bdad'd-Telfol,  <Mhe  Pepper  Country/'  and  Bdad-d- 

TiAr,  <<the  Land   of  Ck>ld/'      Such  appellations   cannot 

apply  to  a  country  of  deftnite  limits.     The  Arabs  gave  the 

tiame  of  the  **  Land  of  Dates^'  to  all  the  countries  situated 

on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great 

Desert    Tliis  stripe  extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 

Egypt    It  includes  Darah,  Tafilet,  Sedjelmessa,  Tegora- 

rin,  Zab,  Guargala,  tlie  t^ountry  of  Totser,  Gadamis,  Fes- 

zan,  Aujelahy  and  Sivah.'*'     All  these  districts  have  been 

already  mentioned  in  their  proper  places:  the  country  of 

Totser,  which  belongs  to  Tunis,  and  to  which  Shaw  and 

some  others  give  the  special  name  of  Delad-el-Djeridy  is 

properly  the  Rastiliah  of  the  Arabian  geographers.!    Other 

travellers,  with  rattier  less  impropriety,  give  the  naaie  af 

Bildulgerid  to  the  province  of  Darah  in  the  south  part  of 

•Morocco. 

The  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zahara,  extends,  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  from  Egypt  and  Nu- 
bia to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  foot  of  Mount  At- 
las to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  But,  as  Fezzau  and  Aga- 
dez,  at  least  according  to  the  latest  notions,  separate  the 
deserts  of  Bilma  and  of  Berdoa  from  the  rest  of  the  Za- 
hara,  we  shall  not  at  this  place  take  them  under  our  Tiew. 
.  The  great  desert  of  the  north-west  of  Africa  seems  to  be  a 
table-land  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covered 
with  moving  sands,  and  here  and  there  containing  some 
rocky  heights  and  some  valleys,  where  the  water  collects 
and  nourishes  some  thorny  shrubs,  ferns,  and  grass.^    The 

'   9.  Leo  Africa nus,  p.  €93,  edit.  EU. 

t  Abulfeda,  Africa,  p.  25.     Tiroimi,  quoted  in  Edrisi,  Hartmann's  edit.  p« 
257.    Paulus,  Memorabil.  III.  p.  23$. 

i  Marmol,  Afrique,  III.  p.  41.    Leo,  Elzevir^i  edit.  p.  €7. 
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mountains  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  arc  in  no    Btfoit 
continued  chain,  but  only  in  detached  peaks.    Towards    ^*^- 
the  interior  they  lose  themselves  in  a  plain  covered  with  ~     7" 
white  and  sharp  pebbles.    The  sand  hills,  being  frequently  mineraiii. 
moved  by  the  wind,  lie  in  undulating  lines  like  the  surface 
of  an  agitated  sea.    At  Tegazza^  and  some  other  places, 
a  sal-gem  whiter  than  the  purest  marble,  lies  in  extensive 
strata  under  a  bed  of  rock.*    No  other  mineral  substance 
belonging  to  this  desert  is  mentioned  by  authors ;  but,  on 
its  southern  margin,  Gblberry  found  masses  of  native  iron, 
his  confused  description  of  which  excites  our  curiosity  with- 
OQ^iving  any  satisfactory  information.    For  a  great  part  Climate. 
of  the  year  the  dry  and  heated  air  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reddish  vapour,  and  the  horizon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a  se- 
ries of  volcanoes.!    The  rain,  which  falla  from  July  to  Oc- 
tober,:^ does  not  extend  its  precarious  and  momentary  bless- 
ings to  all  the  districts.     An  aromatic  plant  resembling  Vegeta- 
tliyme,  the  same  which  bears  the  grains  of  Zahara,  acacias, 
and  other  thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  brambles,  constitute 
the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  desert.    It  is  rarely  that  a 
grove  of  date  trees,  or  other  palms,  is  to  be  seen.    The 
forests  of  gum  trees,    (the  Mimosa  Senegal  of  Linnaeus) 
situated  on  the  extreme  border  of  the  desert,  seem  to  be 
detachments  derived  from  the  vegetation  of  Senegambia. 
Some  monkeys,  and  some  gazelles,  support  themselves  on  Animals, 
this  scanty  vegetation.    The  ostrich  also  lives  here  in  nu- 
merous flocks,  feeding  on  lizards  and  snails,  together  with 
some  coatse  plants,  such  as  apocynums.^    Lions,  panthers, 
and  serpents,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  add  to 
the  horrors  of  these  frightful  solitudes.    Ravens,  and  other 
birds,  dispute  with  the  Moorish  dogs  the  dead  bodies  of 
inen  and  quadrupeds.     These  animals  live  here  almost 
without  drinking.    The  flocks  consist  of  camels,  goats,  and 

•  UoD,  p.  638. 

^  Bf Mton,  Voyaipe,  p.  S4. 35,  36.  (German  edit.) 

X  FoUle,  Voyage,  p.  63,  tr.  alluiu.    Brtuon,  p.  45.  161. 

♦  Cadamosto  in  Sprengel,  BcTtr«gc,  XI.  p.  11«.    Shaw,  ;p.  453.    Poiret, 
l.p.280. 
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BpoK  8lieep.  The  horses,  which  are  very  rare,  sometimes  receive 
^'^v*  milk  to  allay  their  thirst,  for  want  of  water.* 
Thecoaii.  ^^^  coast  of  Zahara  contains  some  harbours  and  road- 
steads. Those  of  Rio-do-Ouro,  and  of  St  Cyprian,  are 
formed  by  large  creeks,  resembling  the  mouth  of  rivers. 
The  Gulf  of  Ardum,  and  the  Portendic  road,  have  often 
been  visited  by  Europeans.  On  the  same  line  are  Cape 
Bojadore,  the  terror  of  the  navigators  of  the  middle  age, 
and,  down  to  1533,  the  fatal  limit  of  all  sea  voyages  in  this 
direction,  and  Cape  Blanco,  which,  according  to  the  most 
probable  opinion,  was  the  limit  of  the  discoveries  of  the 
Carthaginians. 
Tribttto  The  people  called  Mooselmins,  live  to  the  north  of  Cape 
of  Cape  Bojadore.  Their  territories  are  intermediate  between  Mo- 
Bianco.  rocco  and  the  desert  These  people  are  composed  of  a 
mixture  of  the  descendants  of  Arabs  and  fugitive  Moors 
from  Moropco.  Their  lands  are  not  destitute  of  fertility, 
^nd  the  limits  between  them  and  the  desert  are  indicated 
by  a  series  of  lofty  pillars.  Their  life  is  intermediate  be- 
tween the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state.  Their  corn 
is,  in  harvest,  deposited  in  large  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  in 
which  tbe  different  individuals  have  shares  proportioned  to 
the  number  of  labourers  whom  they  have  employed.  They 
remain  by  their  Qelds  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  wander 
in  all  directions  with  their  cattle  during  the  rest  of  the  year, 
taking  with  them  only  necessary  articles,  and  returning  to 
their  stores  from  time  to  time  for  a  supply.  Tbe  more 
opulent  among  them,  and  the  artizans,  reside  in  towns. 
The  former  are  proprietors  of  cattle,  which  are  abroad  in 
the  country  under  the  care  of  their  slaves.  Gratuitoos 
bospitality  is  habitnally  practised  in  the  country,  but  not  in 
the  towns.  T^heir  government  is  republican,  and  their 
chiefs  elected  annually.  Their  country  is  populous,  though 
their  numbers  are  in  some  measure  kept  down  by  fluent 
warfare  with  the  emperor  of  Morocco.  These  people  are 
jbetter  clothed  and  more  prosperous  than  the  MoroccanSt 

*  BriFion^  p.  161.    FoUie,  p.  63.     Compare  with  Leo,  p.  4S. 
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They  are  almost  continually  on  horseback*    They  excel  in    book 
breaking  and  managing  their  horses,  which  ai*e  tlie  best  in     ^^^'* 

the  world,  and  are  skilful  riders.    The  Mongearts  live  be- 

tween  Cape  Bojadore  and  Cape  Blanco.     On  the  heights, 
along  this  dangerous  coast,  they  generally  make  signals  to 
the  ships  at  sea,  in  order  to  allure  them  to  their  inevitable 
ruin.    These  ferocious  Africans  instantly  take  possession 
both  of  the  goods  and  crews.    The  Wadelims  and  the  Lab- 
dessebas,  who  live  near  Cape  Blanco,  are  described  as  mon- 
sters of  cruelty,  by  a  Frenchman  whp  had  the  misfortune 
to  suffer  shipwreck  on  their  coasts.    The  fate  of  the  pri- Fate  of  the 
soners  is  truly  lamentable.    The  Moors,  in  conveying  them  ^^P^'^^'- 
to  the  heart  of  the  desert,  make  them  walk,  like  themselves, 
fifty  miles  per  day,  giving  them  in  the  evening  only  a  little 
barley  meal,  mixed  with  water,  the  common  food  of  these 
nomades.    The  soles  of  the  feet  in  the  European  swell 
dreadfully  from  the  heat  of  the  burning  sand,  in  which  the 
Arab  travels  without   inconvenience.     The  master  soon 
percdves  how  ill  qualified  his  slave  is  for  the  travels  and 
toils  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  therefore  endeavours  to  get  rid 
of  him.    After  a  succession  of  hard  marches,  he  generally 
meets  with  one  of  the  Jewish  travellers  who  are  settled  at 
Wadi-Noon,  and  cross  the  desert  with  their  merchandize. 
The  Jew  purchases  the  prisoner  for  a  little  tobacco,  salt, 
and  clothes.    This  person  afterwards*  writes  to  the  agent ' 
of  the  European  nation  to  which  the  prisoner  belongs,  and 
endeavours  to  obtain  for  his  liberty  as  high  a  ransom  as  he 
can.* 

The  gum  forests  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Senegal,  ^"^ea  to 
are  in  tibie  possession  of  three  tribes,  called  Trarsas,  Aulad-  or  cape 
d-Hadgi,  and  Ebraquana.    All  the  three  are  of  Arabian  ori-  ^^^nco. 
gin,  and  speak  their  mother  tongue :  they  are  Mahometans, 
and  live  in  camps,  without  any  fixed  houses. 

The  territory  of  the  Trarsas  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  The  Trar- 
the  ocean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Senegal.    Their  capi-  ''*' 
tdi  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  is  in  an  oasis,  the 

*  Jackson^s  Account  of  Morocco.     Brisson,  and  Follte, 
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BOQK  name  of  which  is  believed  to  be  Hoden.  To  this  idace  tiiey 
^*^^*  seem  to  retire  during  rainy  weather;  but  thej  anidoiisly 
conceal  the  place  of  their  retreat^  which  they  call  their 
country.  We  are  only  permitted  to  know  that  these  oasci 
are  situated  between  the  18fh  and  the  22d  degree  et  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ocean  and  the  7th  degree  of  lon- 
gitude,  (reckoning  from  the  island  of  Ferro.)  The  territory 
of  the  Brachnas,  or  the  Ebraquana,  and  of  the  Aoiad-el- 
Hadgi,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Trarsas,  on  tiie  sovtk 
by  the  Senegal,  on  the  east  by  Ludamar.  Or  the  north 
they  have  the  same  sort  of  boundaries  as  the  rest. 

Portendik,  on  the  coast,  is  the  harbour  where  the  trade 
with  the  Trarsas  is  carried  on.  Fodor,  on  the  Senega!,  ii 
the  resort  of  the  most  easterly  tribes. 
MaDnen  of  These  Moors  or  Arabs,  are  in  general  a  base  and  per- 
the  Moors.  ]Ij|q„3  people,  although  individuals  have  been  found  mmong 
them  distinguished  for  courage  and  other  virtues*  Cmd 
wherever  they  are  possessed  of  power, — ^treaehereus  and 
faithless, — ^they  are  strangers  to  every  sentiment  of  gene- 
rosity or  humanity.  Their  wild  aspect  corresponds  te  their 
barbarous  manners.  Even  in  their  copper  complexion^  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  red  and  black,  there  seems  ts  be  some- 
thing that  indicates  badness  of  character. 

Golberry,  who  has  drawn  this  pictui^,  saw  their  womea 
in  a  more  agreeable  light,  at  least  during  youth.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  are  handsome  at  that  happy  age^  their 
features  arc  fine,  mild,  and  regular;  their  colour  IncHnis 
to  a  pale  yellow,  but  fairer  and  clearer  than  that  of  the 
men.  They  live  in  tents ;  men,  women,  children^  horses, 
camels,  and  other  animals,  being  crowded  pronuseaoasly 
under  the  same  cover.  The  camps,  which  they  fmnm  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  are  composed  of  the  better  sort  of 
tribes.  They  live  on  millet,  maize,  dates,  and  gum ;  and 
their  sobriety  and  abstemiousness  are  almost  inconceiv- 
able. The  greater  part  of  their  fruits  are  furnished  by  At 
oases :  the  date  palms,  above  all,  grbw  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance.   They  have  cattle  with  humps  on  the  back,  and  ex- 


cellottt  horses^  wlioie  rapid  pace  equals  the  speed  of  the    bmk 
ostrick  '■^g^* 

Oor  arts  and  trades  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  these  "' 

bariMknms  people:  they  even  practice  some  of  them  with 
akilL  Tbej  have  weavers  who>  with  the  simplest  portable 
looms,  make  staffs  out  of  the  hair  of  animals,  especially  the 
camel  and  the  goat  They  have  even  the  secret  of  mannfac- 
taring  morocco-leather.  They  know  how  to  apply  to  pur« 
poses  of  utility  tiie  skins  of  lions,  leopards,  panthers,  and 
Uppopotaml.  They  reduce  Iambus  skins  to  the  tibinness  of 
pap«r,  then  dye  them  with  different  colours,  and  fashion  them 
into  omamentB.  They  form  stirrups  and  bridk-bits  of  sin- 
gle pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  sabres  and  poinards ;  incrust 
suid  damaskene  the  handles  of  the  latter,  and  adorn  the  scab- 
bards  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver.  They  have  their  itine- 
rant goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  who  make  bracelets,  chains^ 
gold-rings,  ffHigrees,  and  arabesque  ornaments,  by  which 
tbey  compose,  with  no  small  skill  and  taste,  pieces  of  orna- 
mental dress  for  ladies  and  royal  personages. 

Varther  to  the  east,  we  know  the  tribes  of  the  desert  only  The  cam- 
ky  the  Moroccan  caravan,  or  akkdbahf  which  travels  every  Jocco. 
year  to  Tombuctoo*    The  akkabahs  do  not  proceed  in  a 
^ight  line  across  the  immense  desert  of  Zahara,  which 
^ould  aflford  no  practicable  road,  but  turn  sometimes  west- 
^trd,  sometimes  eastward,  according  to  the  position  of  the 
ttferent  oases.    These  verdant  lands,  scattered  over  this 
^^  desert,  serve  as  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  the 
n>^  and  animals.    So  violent  is  the  burning  wind,  call- 
^  flie  samoomor  shoom,  that  the  scorching  heat  often  dries 
op  the  water  contained  in  the  leathern  bottles  which  the 
camels  carry  fcr  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  the  drivers, 
'^re  was  a  monument  here  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Dangers 
AWcamis,  attested  the  deplorable  fete  of  a  driver  and  aJJ^®""^'" 
I'icitfaant,  the  one  of  whom  sold  his  last  cup  of  water  to  the 
•fter  for  ten  drachms  of  goH.    Both  had  perished.     In 
^^Sf,  an  aJMbeA  consisting  of  3000  persons,  and  1600 
^Mds,^  not  ftiding  wafer  at  the  usual  resting-places,  died 
^f  thirst,  both  men  and  animals.    The  vehemence  of  the 
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BOOK  bumiDg  wind,  which  in  these  vast  plains  raises  and  rolls  be- 
^^^*  fore  it  the  waves  of  red  sand,  makes  the  desert  so  much  to 
"""■"""  resemble  the  stormy  sea,  that  the  Arabs  have  given  it  the 
name  of  a  dry  sea,  {Bahar  billa  maia.)  Possessing  some 
knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the  stars,  they  use  the  polar 
star  for  direction,  and  often  prefer  travelling  during  the  clear 
nights  of  these  climates,  rather  than  brave  during  the  daj 
the  intense  heats  of  a  burning  sun. 
Su^^a-  "^^^  Akkabahs  of  Morocco  take  about  ISO  days  to 
Tan.  ^  cross  the  desert,  including  the  time  occupied  in  resting  at 
the  different  oases.  Leaving  the  city  of  Fez,  proceeding 
at  a  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  travelling 
seven  hours  each  day,  they  arrive  in  six  at  Wadi-^o, 
Akka,  or  Tatta;  here  they  stop  a  montli  for  the  arrival  of 
the  other  caravans  which  are  to  join  them ;  sixteen  more 
days  are  then  occupied  in  travelling  from  Mka  to  Tarassa, 
where  they  rest  fifteen  days*  They  then  set  out  for  Tom- 
buctoo,  where  they  arrive  on  the  sixth  day,  after  a  journey 
of  129  days,  being  fifty-four  of  travelling,  and  seventy-fite 
of  rest  Another  cai'avan  which  leaves  Wadi-Noon  and 
Sola-Assa,  crosses  the  desert  between  the  black  mountains 
of  Cape  Bojadore  and  Galata,  goes  to  the  western  Tarassa 
(probably  the  country  of  the  Trasarts,)  where  it  stops  to 
procure  salt,  and  arrives  at  Tombuctoo  after  a  journey  of 
five  or  six  months.  This  Akkabah  goes  as  far  as  Jibbel- 
el-Bud,  or  the  white  mountains  near  Cape  Blanco,  and 
crosses  the  desert  of  Magaffra,  to  the  district  of  Agadir, 
where  it  rests  twenty  days*  These  caravans  obtain  an  es- 
cort from  each  tribe  through  whose  territories  they  pass. 
Thus,  in  crossing  those  of  Woled-Abuseed,  they  are  ac- 
companied by  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  and  two  sebay- 
ers  or  chiefs  of  clans,  who,  after  conducting  them  to  the 
territory  of  Woled-Deleim,  receive  their  remuneration,  and 
commit  the  akkabah  into  the  hands  of  the  chiefs  of  ibis 
district :  these  escort  them  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Mtfgaffra,  where  other  guides  convoy  them  to  Tombuctoo. 
8onietimes  a  caravan  bolder  or  more  hurried  than  the  rest, 
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attempts  to  cross  the  desert  without  an  escort;  but  they    book 
seldom  fail  to  repent  of  their  temerity,  by  falling  into  the    ^^^* 
hands  of  the  two  tribes  of  Dekna  and  Emjot,  which  inha-  — — 
bit  tlie  northern  frontiers  of  the  desert 

Being  subject  to  a  religious  code  which  forbids  the  use  Mo<)e  of 
of  inebriating  liquors,  the  merchants  of  the  caravans  know  IhTtfa^/ei- 
no  other  drink  than  water;  dates  and  barley  meal  8^ye^^<^«* 
them  for  food  during  a  journey  of  many  weeks  across  the 
desert  Their  clothing  is  equally  simple.  Fortified  by 
this  frugality^  and  sustained  by  the  prospect  of  returning 
to  their  homes,  they  sing  as  they  trudge  along,  to  shorten 
the  long  hours  of  travel.  When  they  come  near  a  few 
houses,  or  when  their  camels  seem  in  danger  of  dropping 
down  with  fatigue,  their  songs  acquire  additional  spirit  and 
expression ;  their  melody  and  sweetness  restore  animation 
to  the  toiling  camels.  At  four  in  the  evening  they  pitch 
their  tents,  and  join  in  prayer ;  to  this  act  of  devotion  sup- 
per succeeds ;  then  they  sit  down  in  a  ring,  converse  or 
i^ite  stories  till  their  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  The  Ara- 
bic language  becomes  extremely  agreeable  in  the  mouths 
of  the  camel  drivers;  it  is  then  equally  soft,  and  more  so- 
noroas  than  the  Italian ;  their  particular  dialect  resembles 
the  ancient  language  of  the  Alcoran,  which  for  1200  years 
has  scarcely  undergone  any  alteration.  The  Arabs  of  Mo- 
gaffra,  and  those  of  Woled-Abusebah,  compose  extempor- 
aneous verses  with  great  readiness;  the  women  are  good 
judges  of  poetry,  and  show  particular  favour  for  those 
young  Arabs  who  excel  in  this  literary  exercise. 

We  do  not  know  the  precise  situation  of  the  deserts  of  Deserts 
Zuenga  and  Targa,  mentioned  by  Leo:  they  must  be  to ^"Jj,°*"„', 
the  north  of  the  oasis  of  Thuat    The  Lemtuna  people  of  tre. 
this  writer  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Tuariks  of  the  mo- 
derns.   Agadez,  a  large  town  inhabited  by  slave-merchants, 
&nd  situated  to  the  south  of  Tezzane,  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Tuarik,*  probably  as  being  the  chief  settlement 
of  that  people. 

^  Abderrhaman,  in  dans  le  Nouv.  Mus.  Allem.  III.  p*  988, 
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^Bom  May  not  the  great  desert  ^bich  vre  have  now  described 
^^^'  be  the  dried  basin  of  a  sea  ?  Diodoras  speaks  of  the  lake 
JJTT"^  of  the  Hesperides,  which  was  turned  into  dry  land  by  an 
the  desert,  earthquake;  perhaps  the  countries  of  Mount  Atlas,  once 
su^unded  by  a  double  Mediterranean,  formed  that  cele- 
brated Atlantic  island  which  is  sought  for  in  every  dire^ 
tion  and  nowhere  found.  On  the  borders  of  the  great  d^ 
sert  there  are  immense  collections  of  the  remains  of  marae 
smimals.  The  Soodan  is  destitute  of  salt,  bat  the  deserts 
<if  Zahara  are  covered  with  it  Pliny  and  Leo  concur  it 
saying  that  in  several  districts,  sal-gem  was  cut  like  marbk 
or  jasper,  and  used  as  stones  for  building  bouses.  These 
fietcts  seem  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  now  mentioned; 
hut  the  level  of  the  desert  is  unknovm ;  and  such  theories 
do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  retrospective  geology,  adttit 
of  any  approximation  to  proof. 
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SENEGAMBIA  AND  GUINEA. 

Thb  oountry  which  we  are  now  to  visit,  affords  a  remark-  book 
able  example,  both  of  the  beneficence  of  nature  and  of  the  xxri. 
ferversity  of  the  human  mind.    Those  countries,  in  which  " 

tyranny  and  ignorance  have  not  had  the  power  to  destroy 
tte  inexhaustible  fecundity  of  the  soil,  have,  down  to  the 
present  times,  been  the  theatre  of  eternal  robbery,  and  one  $ 

tast  market  of  human  blood. 

Tke  sea-coasts  of  this  country  experience  the  most  in-  cumate 
tense  heat  tiiat  is  known  in  any  part  of  tiie  globe.    The  Trture'cS^' 
cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  east  winds  which  arrive  ^o«a»>»* 
on  these  coasts,  after  having  swept  over  the  burning  sur- 
face of  Africa  in  all  its*  breadth.*    At  Ooree,  in  the  years 
1T87  and  irss,  in  November    and  in  May,   the   ther- 
mometer stood  at  68*  and  %W :  during  the  night  it  did 
Mt  fall  below  60\    Fr^m  May  till  November  it  did  not 
btl  below  7r  nor  rise  above  99ft.    Thus  there  are  just 
two  leasoos;  the  one  may  be  considered  as  a  moderate 
Miaaefv  the  oilier  as  a  continuation  of  burning  dog-days. 
Bat,  during  the  whole  year,  the  sun  at  mid-day  is  unsnp- 
P^^vtable.    At  Senegal  it  is  most  intense,  amounting  to  lis^ 
&nd  ssmetfaMB  to  iSl%  The  barometer  almost  alwaysrises  in 

*  6chQtt«  d^M  Fotstti  ot  Sjveagely  Reciieil  dee  Mtottircs  peur  la  Giopa- 
PhieetrEthnographie,  I.  p.  55. 
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Winds. 


Tempera- 
ture  of 
Guinea. 


BOOK  those  circumstances  under  which  it  falls  in  France,  that  is, 
xxYi.  dt  the  commencement  of  a  storm.  The  north  and  nortk* 
west  winds  blow  almost  without  interruption.  The  east  or 
trade  winds  are  only  felt  within  90  or  120  miles  of  the 
coast  The  south  wind  is  very  rare.  During  the  great 
heats  a  dead  calm  prevails  for  about  SO  days,  which  ii 
enervating  to  the  most  robust  constitutions.  From  the  be* 
ginning  of  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  or  eigh- 
teen heavy  rains  fall,  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  inches  of 
water.  A  single  one  sometimes  gives  as  much  as  six  or 
seven  inches.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  are  heaij 
dews.* 

Of  all  the  countries  of  western  Africa,  the  Gold  Coast 
seems  to  be  subjected  to  the  most  intense  heats.  Near 
Rio  Yolta,  Isert  saw  the  thermometer  of  Fahrenheit  rise  to 
95  i  within  an  apartment,  while  it  was  134  in  the  open  air, 
which  surpasses  by  26  degrees  the  greatest  heats  obserred 
by  Adanson  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  tiie 
south- we^t,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  vessels  which  ven- 
ture into  it  to  get  out.  This  direction  of  the  wind,  being 
contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  nut- 
faction  of  the  air  in  the  central  countries  of  this  part  of 
Africa, — a  circumstance  from  which  some  infer  the  absence 
of  high  mountains. 
Hurricanes  Between  Cape  Yerga  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  hurricanes 
called  tornadoes,  from  a  Portuguese  term  for  whirlwinds, 
are  very  frequent  in  summer  and  autumn ;  their  approach 
is  announced  by  a  small  cloud  apparently  five  or  six  feet 
broad,  remaining  immoveably  in  one  spot  This  soon  ex- 
tends, and  covers  a  great  part  of  the  horizon.  An  impetn- 
ous  whirling  wind  now  breaks  forth,  which  lasts  only  aboot 
a  quarter  of  an  hour:  but  in  this  short  space,  enormous 
trees  are  torn  up  by  the  roots,  cottages  are  thrown  dowD^ 
entire  villages  destroyed,  and  vessels  driven  from  their  an- 


Winds. 


t^ 


*  Adanson,  Voyage  au  Senegal. 
Ailem.  de  M.  Ziramermann. 


Wadstrom,  sur  les  Colonies,  p.  55,  irac 
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chore  and  wrecked.    This  scourge  is  unknown  on  the  Sene-    book 
gal,  and  even  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Yerga ;  but  it    ^^^<* 
sometimes  occurs  in  the  Zahara.    The  winds  raise  the  impal-  '■-^■— *■ 
pable  sandy  for  ming  them  into  columns  which  rise  to  an  im- 
mense height^  and  become  a  sort  of  sand-spout.    After  diffe- 
rent changes  of  form,  they  are  either  dissipated  through  the 
air,  or  carried  along,  sometimes  to  very  great  distances; 
sometimes  they  break  through  in  the  middle  with  a  crash 
like  the  explosion  of  a  mine.*    The  harmattan,  the  name 
of  which  seems  to  be  of  European  origin,  {air  matan)  is  an 
east  wind  which  prevails   chiefly   in  Benin,   and  extends 
to  the  Grold  Coast ;  ,it  brings  on  a  dry  haze ;  the  horizon 
b  darkened,  the  skins  of  animals  and  men  become  contract- 
ed and  chopped.    These  harmattans  are  felt  about  the  sol- 
stices*! 

Near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  the  Mouo« 
Gambia,  and  the  Mesurado,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  mountains  ^**"'' 
from  whichy  according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  some 
branches  go  off  like  so  many  rays,  which  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  are  granitic,  or  schistous  mountains,  yet 
the  numerous  falls  in  the  rivers  seem  to  indicate  a  surface  * 

rising  by  terraces,  and  hence  probably  calcareous.  Some 
of  them  must  be  of  great  elevation,  if  the  reports  of  the  ne- 
groes to  M.  MoUien  were  correct,  that  to  the  southeast  of 
Timbo  and  the  sources  of  the  great  river,  some  of  the  moun- 
tains  «  have  a  white  hat.**^ 

The  mountains  on  the  coast,  from  Cape  de  Yerde  to  the 
Gambia,  present  indications  of  valcanoes,  which,  however, 
are  allowed  to  be  equivocal,  as  the  lavas  of  authors  may  be 
considered  as  basaltic  rocks.  The  foot  of  Siera  Leon  Cape 
is  encircled  with  basaltic  rocks,  called  by  the  English  Car- 
penter's Rocks,  and  the  whole  coast  has  the  same  general 
appearance.    Immense  alluvial  tracts  make  Senegambia  to 

*  Philosoph.  Trans.  LXX.  p.  478. 
t  Aitkin's  Voyage,  p.  147. 

t  Mollien's  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  edited  by 
Bowditch,  p.  292. 
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hare  some  resMiblaiice  to  Guinea*     The  islands  to  tke 
'^^^    south  of  the  Gambia  are  partly  inundated^  and  continBallj 
*■"— ""^  accumulating. 

RWen.  The  rivars  of  this   country  are  very  numerous.    The 

The  Sene-  Senegal,  long  confounded  with  the  Niger,  rises  in  ttie  conn- 


Cal. 


The  Gam 
bia. 


try  of  Foota-Jallon,  near  Timbo,  about  10*"  N.  lat  and 
has  a  course,  first  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the  north-west, 
then  west,  more  than  800  miles  in  all,  before  it  reaches  the 
ocean.*  Among  the  falls  of  this  riyer,  that  of  the  Febo 
rock  merits  most  particular  attention.  For  »seven  months 
in  the  year  the  rock  stops  the  course  of  the  water,  but 
during  the  other  five  they  rise  high  enoo^  to  flow  otct 
the  top  of  the  rock.  At  tiie  moutii  of  the  Senegal  there  is 
a  bar  which  prevento  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  that  draw 
more  than  ton  feet  of  water,  though  immediately  within 
the  bar  the  river  is  thirty  feet  deep.  La  Barttie  observesi 
that  in  1779  the  entrance  of  the  bar  was  eleven  miles  fron 
the  island  of  St  Louis,  though  now  it  is  fourteen. 
These  variations  are  of  great  impoi*tance  in  determining 
the  mooring  grounds.  They  are  owing  to  the  currents  in 
opposite  directions,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  relatiTe 
strength,  deposit  the  sand  in  a  place  from  which  they  af- 
terMUU^s  carry  it  away.  Similar  shiftings  take  place  otv 
the  coast  in  generaL  The  banks  of  the  Senegal  becone 
highly  picturesque  when  we  ascend  140  miles  from  the 
sea.  Lined  with  hills  and  mountains,  where  tall  treesy 
mixed  with  handsome  shrubs,  form  verdant  arches  and  am- 
phitheatres, this  river  would  furnish  ode  of  the  most  ii- 
toresting  voyages  in  the  world,  were  not  ite  charms  so  ear 
aentially  impaired  by  tiie  unwhoksomeness  of  the  air,  the 
hideous  aspect  of  the  crocodUes,  and  the  bellowing  of  the 
kipipi^tamus.  Tlie  merchanto  even  avoid  it,  and  pretff 
going  by  land.t  While  the  Senegal  is  only  navigable  la 
the  rainy  season,  the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except 


*  Mollien,  p.  152. 
t  Dhrand,  Voyage  au   Senega),  p. 
Africain. 
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in  the  dry  season.  Forty  gun  frigates  can  go  np  thirty-  book 
seven  miles,  and  large  merchant  vessels  180.*  The  rains  ^^^^* 
give  it  an  enormous  increase  of  depth,  but  at  the  same  " 

time,  such  inordinate  rapidity  that  no  vessels  can  stem  tho 
current  This  river,  though  exceedingly  deep  and  wide» 
has  only  a  course  of  610  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  no  less 
remarkable  both  for  depth  and  width  at  its  mouth,  which 
is  encompassed  with  islands,  has  a  course  only  half  as  long 
as  that  of  the  Gambia.  The  Rio  Mesurado  is  remarked 
for  its  short  and  rectilinear  course,  but  otherwise  little 
known.  The  rivers  of  the  coast  of  Guinea  seem  to  take 
their  rise  in  the  Kong  mountains,  at  distances  from  300  to 
400  miles.  The  Rio  Tolta,  which  is  the  least  known,  de- 
scends in  a  series  of  cascades ;  but  the  deepest  angle  of  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea  receives  the  Formosa,  the  Calabar,  and 
other  broad  and  deep  streams,  which  form  at  their  termina- 
tion a  delta  larger  than  that  of  Egypt  We  shall  after- 
wards state  some  reasons  for  considering  these  rivers  as  the 
mouths  of  the  Niger. 

At  the  bead  of  the  trees  of  these  regions  stands  that  co-  v«geu* 
lossus  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  immense  baobab,  the  ^^®°' 
MofMonia  digitata  of  Linn»us.    Isert,  a  learned  Dane^  ob-  Forett 
serred  several  species  of  this  genus,  though  only  one  has  ^'**'* 
been  hitherto  botanically   known.f      Its  fruit,   surnamed 
monkey's  bread,  aflTords  abundant  aliment  to  the  negroes^ 
who,  at  sun-rise,  watch  religiously  the  opening  of  its  flowers^ 
which  have  been  closed  during  the  night    The  whole  of 
Senegambia  and  Guinea  is  adorned  with,  its  green  elliptic 
strches.    The  name  of  Cape  de  Yerd  is  said  to  have  been 
particularly  suggested  by  tlie   foliage  of  this  tree.    The 
wide  trunk  becomes  hollow  within  while  its  diameter  is  aug- 
menting, and  the  cavern  which  it  forms  is  large  enough  to 
serve  as  a  temple  to  the  negroes,  a  liall  of  assembly  to  a 
tribe,  or  a  habitation  for  several  of  their  families.    Its 
height,  however,  is  very  moderate.    Mr.  Golberry  observ- 

*  Dtmanot,  Labat,  Slc^ 
t  Isert,  Voyage  k  la  GuiD^e,  p.  110^281. 
vol-  IV.  14 
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BOOK  ed  one  which  was  twenty-four  feet  high,  by  thirty-foar  in 
XXVI.  diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.  The  forests  of  thes©' 
countries,  equally  close  with  those  of  Guiana  or  Brasil,  con- 
tain, like  them,  cocoa-trees,  palms,  mangos,  bananas  or  pi- 
sangs,  tamarinds,  papaws,  various  species  of  citrons,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  and  sycamores.*  Among  the  rest  we  ft- 
mark  the  courbaril,  or  locust  tree,  a  species  of  Hifmenmf 
which  yields  an  agreeable  beverage;!  the  Elais  QuintntiSt 
from  which  oil  and  a  kind  of  butter  are  obtained ;  a  pea-tree^ 
a  new  species  of  Robinia,  found  on  the  Gold  Coast;  a  tree  re- 
sembling the  tulip-tree,  forming  a  new  genus  in  the  Linnean 
class  of  Tetrandria;  and  another,  improperly  called  a  cedar, 
which  is  a  new  species  of  Avkennia.^  The  valuable  ito) 
or  butter-tree,  forms  a  great  part  of  the  riches  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bambook ;  but  that  tree,  probably  a  species  of  cnh 
ton,  belongs  more  properly  to  Nigritia.$  The  tallow-trec^ 
however,  according  to  Roemer,  grows  on  the  coast  of  Gui- 
nea. 
AromaUc  It  has  been  said  that  the  nutmeg,||  and  the  cinnamon- 
^^^''^  tree,^  grow  here  spontaneously,  though  in  small  number, 
but  the  assertion  requires  to  be  accompanied  with  strongcir 
evidence  than  we  as  yet  have.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
Laurus  cassia  grows  in  the  forests.  TBe  existence  of  the 
coflfee-tree**  is  only  probable.  We  know  that  it  grows  to 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  but  we  are  not  certain  that  it  is 
precisely  the  Arabian  species.  Among  other  aromatic 
plants,  Senegambia  and  Guinea  possess  a  species  of  pepper, 
the  Cariamamum  majus,  called,  from  its  locality^  fMdapr 

*  Labtttf  Nouvelle  Description,  &c  I.  p.  63.  11.  p.  323.  III.  p.  IS- 
37,  &c.    Scbott,  ia  Sprengel,  I.  p.  66,  67.    Adaoson,  Voyage  au  S^n^gal. 

t  Labat,  IV.  p.  363.  ^ 

X  Iiert,  p.  116. 183,  &c. 

«  Labat,  III.  p.  345.  Ehrmann,  Hittoire  det  Voyages,  IIL  p.  1%  Coo- 
para  RflBiner,  Ralat.  de  la  c6t6  de  Gaiote,  p.  ITS. 

||«Clarkson,  on  tfae  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  14. 

T  Smith's  New  Voyage,  p.  16S.  Ehrmann,  Hiftoire  des  Voyages,  X. 
p.  40. 

**  Wadstiom,  Essai  sur  lei  Colonies,  p.  84. 
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ette,  also  pimento^  Spanish  pepper,  and  ginger.     Cotton    book 
succeeds,  and  even  excels  that  of  Brazil.  .      mti. 

The  indigo  of  this  country  is  excellent.  A  great  number 
of  valuable  gums  which  this  country  furnishes  as  articles  of 
commerce  are  well  known,  such  as  gum  guaiac,  the  red  as- 
tringent gum,  gum  copal,  the  inspissated  juice  of  euphorbi- 
um,  and  Sanguis  draeonis*  The  courageous  and  able  Wad- 
Strom,  a  Swede,  had  brought  firom  Africa  fourteen  kinds  of 
valuable  woods,  among  which  wero  acajou  and  ebpny.  Sev- 
eral dye-woods  are  found  here. 

Alimentary  plants  are  in  great  abundance.  Two  species  Aiimenu- 
of  Ealcus  are  cultivated,  the  sorgi.um  and  the  dourra:^^*^* 
There  is  a  third  species,  called  by  Isert  the  JSRrfciu  bicotoTf 
which  is  known  by  the  Portuguese  name  mlho,  or  millet^  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  gives  a  return  of  160  for  one.  Rice  ia 
cultivated  in  the  high  hinds.  Africa  has  received  maize 
from  America;  but  the  potato,  which  in  Fet(K>  is  called 
hroddif  seems  to  be  indigenous.*  The  oilier  esculent  her- 
baceous plants  are  the  yam,  the  manioc,  or  cassava,  the 
large  bean  produced  by  the  Dolichos  lignosuSf  the  delicious 
pine-apple,  which  grows  in  the  most  desert  places,  and  last* 
Iff  different  species  of  melons  and  of  cucumbers.  Orange, 
banana,  and  papaw  trees  have  been  introduced  by  the  For- 
tugnese,  and  grow  in  abundance  and  perfection. 

Tobacco  is  found  every  where  in  great  abundance;  that 
of  Senegal  is  excellent,  but  that  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  of  the 
nost  indilTerent  kind.  The  negroes  are  so  fond  of  smoking 
ftis  plant  that  they  complain  less  of  hunger  than  of  the 
want  of  tobacco.  The  sugar-cane,  though  abundant  and 
excellent,  serves  only  to  feed  the  elephants,  tlie  pigs,  and 
the  buffaloes,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  itf  The  negroes 
sometimes  drink  the  juice  of  it  The  exuberant  abundance 
^'  tte  aloes,  balsams,  Qlorioss  tuperbsBf  tuberoses,  lilies^ 
and  amaranths,  gives  the  flora  of  these  countries  a  look  of 
pomp  and  magnificence  quite  astonishing  to  the  European 
^ravc|\er.     The   most  singular  feature   of  tiie  Africam 

*  MoUien,  p.  34K  *  Wadttrom,  p.  67. 
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vegetation  is  perhaps  the  height  to  which  the  Guinea  grass 
grows*  This  plant  forms  immense  forests,  from  ten  to  thir- 
ty feet  in  height,  where  flocks  of  elephants  and  boars  wan- 
der unseen.  The  enormous  hoa  serpent  conceals  himself  in 
this  gigantic  turf.  In  order  to  render  the  air  more  salubri- 
ous, or  to  prepare  for  cultivation,  the  negro  frequently  sets 
fire  to  these  savannahs,  which  shine  in  long  lines  during  the 
night,  resembling  rivers  of  fire,  that  relieve  the  gloom  for 
a  great  way  round;  by  day  they  cover  the  horizon  with  col- 
umns of  smoke;  and  the  birds  of  prey  follow  these  confla- 
grations in  flocks,  to  devour  the  serpents  and  lizards  which 
the  flames  have  sufibcated.  This  practice  has  appeared  to 
some  of  the  learned  to  furnish  the  most  naturd  explanation 
of  the  <*  torrents  of  fire,''  seen  by  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian^ 
in  his  voyage  to  the  south  of  Ceme.^ 

No  part  of  the  world  produces  more  numerous  flocks  of 
elephants,  monkeys,  and  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and  squir- 
rels. In  every  part  of  Africa  the  elephant  lives  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  he  is  nowhere  tamed.  The  ancients  justly  ob- 
served, that  the  African  elephant  is  smaller  and  less  coa- 
rageous  than  the  Asiatic;  but  his  organs  of  defence  are 
imuch  larger,  the  substance  of  his  tusks  is  harder,  and  less 
apt  to  become  yellow,  and  furnishes  almost  all  the  ivory 
of  commerce.  The  method  of  catching  them,  employed 
by  the  chiefs,  is  to  assemble  the  young  men  and  take  them 
out  into  the  woods;  at  the  season  when. the  grass  is  dry, 
they  set  fire  to  the  grass  all  round  the  elephants,  who,  find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  escape  from  the  flames,  perish  in 
the  conflagration,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or 
thirty,  by  which  means  the  negroes  procure  a  large  quan- 
tity of  ivory.  The  hippopotamus,  which  lives  in  fresh  wa- 
ter and  marshy  places,  grows  to  a  monstrous  size,  and  is 
most  frequently  seen  to  the  south  of  the  river  Cassemance. 
The  rhinoceros  is  scarcely  known  even  in  Benin.  The 
lion  is  less  common  than  the  panther  and  the  leopard.  The 
spotted  or  striped  hyiena  is  frequent  in  the  country^  bat 


See  oiu  History  of  Geography. 
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the  common  species  is  most  common  in  the  north  of  Aflri-  book 
ca.  The  jackal,  however,  is  more  formidable  and  destruc-  i*xvi- 
tive.    The  giraffe,  which  has  been  seen  by  Mungo  Park  and  [" 

other  travellers  in  Nigritia,  sometimes  wander  over  these 
coasts.* 

The  zebra  is  met  with  in  droves,  and  the  negroes  hunt  it 
for  the  sake  of  the  skin  and  the  flesh. 

The  most  remarkable  species  of  monkey  is  the  8imia  Monk^jt. 
troglodytes,  called  kimpan»ay  in  Congo.  It  is  the  jocko 
of  Buffon,  who  has  confounded  it  with  the  ourang-outang 
of  India.  This  monkey  has  less  approximation  to  the  hu- 
man form  than  the  ourang-outang ;  but  perhaps  surpasses 
hijDi  in  intelligence.  They  sometimes  attack  people,  espe- 
cially women  who  carry  any  provisions,  and  beat  them  with 
sticks  till  they  let  go  their  burden ;  when  pursued  and  at* 
tacked,  they  defend  themselves  by  hurling  stones  and  bit- 
ing; and  the  females  which  have  young  ones  to  protect,  are 
particularly  fierce  and  courageous  in  their  resistance*!  A 
recent  traveller  says  that  this  animal  is  far  from  being  com- 
mon. The  hideous  mandril  varies  according  to  his  age; 
whence  Linnaeus  has  erroneously  divided  this  species  into 
two,  (the  8%mia  maimonf  and  Mdrmon.)  According  to  a 
learned  naturalist,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found  except  in 
Guinea  and  on  the  Congo.:^  We  likewise  meet  with  tho  • 
pifhecus,  the  hamadryad,  the  Simia  leoninaf  or  macaque; 
the  diana ;  the  Simia  eephuSf  or  moustac ;  the  CaUitriche, 
or  green  ape;  the  8imia  sabsea;  the  white-nose,  or  Simla 
petaurista  ;  in  short,  almost  all  the  tailed  apes  and  baboons, 
of  which  these  regions  seem  to  be  in  a  particular  manner 
the  native  country.  Two  remarkable  animals,  akin  to  the 
nionkey  tribe,  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Senegam- 
bia.  These  are  the  Lemur  galago,  and  the  Lemwr  mtnu- 
tm^    The  poto  or  sloth  is  common  in  Guinea.    The  Se- 

*  Sprengtl  and  Forsteri  !•  p«  72.  III.  p.  14t. 

t  Mollieoy  p.  890. 

t  ^uTier,  M^nacrerie  du  Mns^um.  art.  Mandril]. 
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Mgftl  negroes  catch  the  eiheth  ia  a  very  yoang  state,  and 
tame  it.  Among  the  antelopes,  or  gazeUea^  the  kob,  the 
'  nangner,  and  the  nagar,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Senegal 
and  Rio  Yolta*  Some  kevels  and  corinnn  are  also  found: 
these  antelopes  go  in  numberless  flocks*  which  often  oontaia 
upwai^  of  a  thousand.*  The  boar  of  Ethiopia  peoples  the 
marshy  woods ;  but  the  pig  of  this  country  is  small  and 
weakf  The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of  our  setters,  but  approach 
somewhat  to  the  mastiff;  they  do  not  bark,  and  their  hair 
is  short,  coarse,  and  red,  as  in  all  warm  countries*!  'T\» 
horses  of  the  Gold  CcMist  are  small  and  ugly;  but  Adaasan 
admires  the  horse  of  Senegal.  That  river  is  probably  the 
southern  limit  of  the  Beriier,  or  Moorish  breed.  The  ass 
is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  very  strong.  Camels  are 
sometimes  seen  here,  but  never  to  the  south  of  the  Senegal 
The  negroes  rear  cattle,  buflEaloes^  sheep,  and  goats^ — ^The 
tmmpetrbird,  or  monoceros,  is  found  ia  all  the  court-yards 
of  the  negroes,  together  with  the  armed  swan,  tiie  Egypti- 
an swan,  the  pintado,  and  the  greater  part  of  tho  poultry 
known  in  Europe.  Among  the  multitude  of  birds  which . 
inhabit  the  forests,  we  remark  the  Jlrdea  4dba  minor,  or 
aigrette,  the  feathers  of  which  form  an  article  of  trade. 
The  beautiful  paroquets  are  in  unlimited  numbers.  S  vanss 
0t  them  are  seen  to  rise  fN>m  the  trees,  frightened  by  the 
cries  of  the  monkeys.  Adanson  saw  the  nest  of  an  enor- 
mous species  of  eagle,  or  vulture,  called  by  the  natives^ 
n^ntann.  This  nest  was  three  feet  high.  Numerous  fami- 
lies of  sparrows  and  humming  birds  sport  round  the  but  of 
the  negro,  and  the  immense  baobab  suj^rts  the  nest  of  the 
enormous  pelican,^ 

This  region  is  much  infested  by  venomous  insects,  dii- 
Ifusting  reptiles,  and  clouds  of  locusts.  Of  the  bet,  Isert 
distinguished  more  than  twenty  different  species  on  the 
O0I4  Coast.  On  that  coast  cameleons  are  very  common. 
The  serpents  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  enormoos 


*  G«lberry,  Fragmoos  sur  TAfrique,  t.  II, 
t  Rotiner,  p,  273.    Muller,  p^  244, 


t  Moinen,p.«1. 
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shse*    M.  Mollien  raentions  a  ^ke^  the  bite  of  which  oc-    book* 
casioncd  the  skin  to  fall  off  in  tfcales,  an  instance  of  wbicli    ^^^i* 

came  under  hia  eye.    There  are  numerous  swarms  of  wild 

beesy  the  honey  and  wax  of  which  are  objects  of  trade 
among  the  negroes.  In  the  sequestered  forests,  the  ter- 
mites, improperly  called  white  ants,  display  tlieir  astonish- 
ing industry.  Golberry  saw  in  the  woods  of  Lamayavaf  Termtte^ 
and  Albrida^  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia,  some  pyramidal 
buildings,  formed  by  these  insects,  which  were  sixteen  feet 
high,  and  the  bases  of  which  occupied  an  area  from  100 
to  110  square  feet  In  these  nests  the  wild  bees  general- 
ly deposit  their  honey,  to  obtain'  which,  the  natives  set 
them  on  fire  during  the  night,  that  they  may  avoid  the  risk 
of  being  stung  by  the  bees.*  The  crocodiles,  the  cacho- 
lots,  and  the  manatis,  sometimes  inhabit,  in  one  common 
society,  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  Oysters  are  said 
to  fasten  in  great  multitudes  on  the  immersed  branches  of 
the  mango  with  which  these  rivers  are  bordered.  They 
are  large,  fat,  and  very  good  to  eat,  though  less  fresh  and 
cool  than  those  found  in  more  northern  situations.  Cow-  Cowries, 
ries,  the  shells  called  by  naturalists  Cypraea  moneta,  which 
are  used  as  money  in  all  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  many 
parts  of  India,  are  fished  on  the  coast  of  Congo  and  An- 
gola,! >^nd  are  not  brought  hither  from  India  as  some  tra- 
Tellers  have  asserted.  We  are  not  certain  if  they  are  found 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  Proper,  as  travellers  give  no  inrecise 
statements  on  that  pointy  Much  coral  and  ambergris  is 
alao  procured  on  all  these  coasts.$ 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  these  equinoctial  countries  is  Mineraif. 
probably  as  rich  and  varied,  though  not  in  so  great  pro- 
portion, compared  to  other  parts  of  the  world,  since  mi- 
neral productions  are  not  influenced  by  climate;  but  we 
know  little  of  their  mineralogy.  Among  the  objects  moat 
worthy  of  attention  are  the  gold  mines,  which  are  said  to  Gold  minei 
tml  in  the  country  of  Bambook,  situated  between  the  8e- 

*  Mollien,  p.  387.  t  Proyart,  Relat.  p.  25. 

X  Bruns,  Afrika,  IV.  p.  347.  4  Wadstrom,  p.  73, 
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uegal  and  the  Gambia,  at  e<}aal  distances  from  the  two  ri- 
vers. If  we  believe  two  French  writers,  Pelays  and  David, 
who  were  sent  into  these  countries  by  the  old  French  In- 
dian Company  to  examine  these  mines,  they  are  situated 
near  the  villages  of  Natakon,  Semayla,  Nambia,  and  Kom- 
badyree;  but  these  grounds  from  which  the  negroes  ob- 
tain gold,  are  only  alluvial  deposits,  derived  from  real 
mines,  concealed  among  the  mountains  of  Tabaoora.  Eighty 
pounds  of  crude  mixed  earth,  taken  from  a  pit  in  the  small 
mountain  of  Natakon,  yielded  144  gnuns  and  a  half  of 
gold.  The  Semayla  mine  appears  to  be  the  richest*— 
There  are  also  gold  mines  on  the  Gold  Coast  at  Akia, 
ive  days'  journey  from  the  Danish  Fort  of  Christianbni*^ 
but  they  are  not  very  productive.  At  a  distance  of  twelve 
days'  journey  farther  north,  near  the  mountains  of  Kong, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Accasers  work  a  rich 
mine  of  this  precious  metal  in  the  form  of  deep  pits.f  Iron 
ore,  in  the  form  of  silicious  stones,  is  abundant  in  manj 
places,  and  is  smelted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  manufactured 
into  vessels  with  the  hammer  ^  from  which  we  may  conclade 
that  the  metal  is  excellent  in  quality,  and  highly  malleablcf 
Labat  saw  whole  mountains  of  fine  red  marble  with  white 
veins.  The  negroes  make  fine  pottery  with  a  white  unc- 
tuous earth,  which  is  common  in  these  countries.  It  is 
on  the  coast,  and  most  especially  in  the  rivers,  near  the 
gulf  of  the  Idolos  Islands,  that  the  fat  clay  is  found,  which 
the  people  are  said  to  mix  with  their  food  like  butter. 

After  this  general  view,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  some 
detailed  descriptions  of  this  wide  and  important  region. 

The  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  Senegal  and  the  0am- 
bia,  are  occupied  by  a  multitude  of  small  kingdoms,  some 
consisting  of  the  indigenous  negroes,  and  others  which  have 
been  seized  by  the  Mooi^s.  Various  European  powers  have 
perceived  the  advantages  which  this  country  offers  for  colo- 
nial establishments.    The  French  at  one  time  had  the  largest 


•  Golberry,  1. 1,  p.  433. 439. 
f  Mollien,  p.  147. 
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and  most  nmnerous,  as  Fort  St  Louis,  and  Podor  on  the    book 
Senegal ;  the  forts  of  8t  Joseph  and  St  Pierre,  in  the  in-    ^^Tl. 
tenor  in  the  kingdom  of  Galam ;  the  island  of  Ooree,  call- 
ed  by  the  natives  Barsaghish,  near  Cape  Yerd ;  Albreda 
and  Joaly  on  the  river  Gambia ;  Bintam,  on  the  Cerebes 
river;   and  the  island  of  Bissaos.    All  these  settlements 
are  now  abandoned,  and  the  island  of  St  Louis  is  merely 
a  factory  under  military  government,  the  returns  of  which^ 
in  1801,  gave  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitants,  consisting 
in  a  great  measure  of  slaves.    According  to  Labat,  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  pounds  weight  of  gum  were  exported ;  also 
1500  negroes.    The  English  have,  besides  Fort  St  James^ 
three,  factories  on  the  Gambia;  one  at  Yintain,  another  at 
Jookakonda,  and  a  third  at  Pisania :  the  last  of  which  is 
the  farthest  from  the  sea-coast    The  French  exported  to 
the  Senegal  goods  to  the  amount  of  d6750,000;  and  the 
English  disposed  of  an  equal  amount  on  the  Gambia.    Spi- 
rituoas  liquors  were  the  chief  articles. 

The  kingdom  of  Owal,  or  Ualo,  contains  the  lake  ofKingdon 
Panier  Foule,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  transformed  into 
a  fertile  plain.    The  sovereign,  who  has  the  title  of  brak, 
(meaning  king  of  kings,)  is  generally  subject  to  the  neigh- 
bouring Moors. 

The  Foulahs  of  Senegal  live  above  Owal.  Some  ofTheFou- 
their  tribes  enjoy  a  turbulent  independence,  such  as  those 
of  Footatoro,  who  are  also  remarked  to  be  the  most  inso- 
lent and  inhospitable.*  The  greater  part  of  them  are  sub- 
ject to  a  sovereign  possessed  of  considerable  power,  who 
has  the  title  of  Siratik.  In  this  country  is  situated  Fort 
Podor,  in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Morfil,  formed  by 
two  arms  of  the  Senegal. 

The  Foulahs,  who  are  also  called  Peuls  or  Foleys  onEzteiwira 
fte  Senegal,  are  widely  dlflftased  over  Africa.    The  great  J^^^^**" 
body  of  the  nation  lives  about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia 
and  Rio-Grande.    Besides  the  colonies  found  on  the  river 
Faleme  and  the  Senegal,  there  are  tribes  of  them,  on  the 

•  Mollien,  p.  \$9. 
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^'^^^*  the  interior  of  this  kingdom,  vhere  they  are  called  Fellatsu 
The  FottUhs  also  inhabit  the  kingdoms  of  MassiBa  and 
Tombuctoo  on  the  Joliba,  and  from  these  parts  probaUj 
the  colonies  went  off  that  are  now  found  in  Bournoo.  This 
carious  fact  seems  to  be  substantiated  by  some  collections  of 
words  of  the  language  of  these  people,  made  in  Senegan- 
bia,  compared  with  others,  communicated  to  M.  Seetzen 
by  a  Fellata  of  the  town  of  Ader,  between  Bournoo  and 
Agadez.*  The  Foulahs  have  a  reddish  black  or  a  yellow- 
ish brown  complexion,  longer  and  less  woolly  hair  than  the 
negroes,  noses  less  flat,  and  lips  not  quite  so  thick,  j  These 
features  seem  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  the  Berber  and  N9- 
gro  race.  But  this  mixed  nation,  which  puts  the  reader 
in  mind  of  the  LeucaeUiiopes  of  the  ancients,  seems  to  ss  to 
have  received  from  the  Arabs  not  only  the  religious  and 
civil  influence  of  the  Koran,  but  also  the  name  which  it 
bears,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Fellab 
or  cultivators  of  Egypt  The  Foulabs  have  mild  disposi- 
tions, flexible  minds,  and  a  great  turn  for  agriculture;  bat 
those  among  them  who  live  by  rearing  cattle,  migrate  froB 
one  country  to  another  rather  than  submit  to  tyrannical 
rulers. 

Semeo-  The  different  states  of  the  Serracolet  or  Serrawoolet  n^ 
groes,  form  a  sort  of  confederation,  of  which  Oalana  is  the 
metropolis ;  but  the  true  name  of  the  country  is  ^adjiga* 

pafl|^ora  xbe  king  of  Galam  kt  least  enjoys  a  certain  ascenden* 
' '"  cy  over  that  country,  which  he  owes  chiefly  to  the  trade  of 
which  his  territories  are  the  centre,  as  well  as  to  the  trade 
in  prisoners,  who  are  brought  from  more  distant  countrieB. 
By  an  agreement  among  all  the  Serracolet  princes,  the 
throne  of  Galam  is  occupied  by  their  families  by  tams.\ 
These  negroes  are  treacherous  and  cruel,  their  complexioa 

*  Mithridates,  by  Adclung  and  Yater,  III.  p.  146. 

t  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afrique,  I.  p.  101,  &c.  Oldcndorp,  Histoirt  ^ 
la  Mission  des  Fr^res  ^vanglliqiies,  p.  274,  Labat,  III,  p,  170.  Pomme- 
gorge,  Descript.  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  St, 
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is  atremely  black,  and  it  is  difficult  to  diBtiaguidi  titen 
from  the  Yalofs.'ii'  The  air  of  the  coiuitry  is  the  piirert  ^^^^ 
along  the  coast  Tlie  Serracolets  are  great  «aieltera  <^  iroDb  ■  - 
For  hammering  it  they  use  rounded  pieces  of  ^aiiito»  en- 
circled with  a  leather  band  fastened  to  thongs,  which  the 
workman  holds  in  his  hands*  He  raises  and  drops  it  alter- 
nately on  the  iron,  which  is  placed  en  a  low  anvil  in  the 
Bind,  and  thus  fashions  it  into  bars  eight  inches  loiig»t 
They  are  the  most  skilful  and  persevering  in  commercial 
affairs  of  all  the  negroes;  and  being  reputed  rich,  thelt 
travelling  merchants  are  obliged  to  pay  heavier  duties,  in 
the  form  of  presents,  to  the  chiefs  tilrough  whose  territe* 
ries  they  pass.  In  Galam  they  are  great  hunters.  Some 
desa*ibe  them  as  treacherous  and  criminal.  Tet  it  is  al« 
lowed  by  all  that  hospitality  is  practised  by  them  in  a  most 
ample  and  disinterested  manner. 

The  Maadinges  are  spread  ever  the  couutry  which  bears  The  Man* 
their  name,  wd  which  is  near  the  sowces  of  the  Niger/'"^^'* 
They  extend  eastward  among  the  states  of  Bambara^  and 
westward  among  those  of  Bambook  and  WooUy.  These 
negroes,  who  are  not  of  so  fine  a  Maek  as  the  Talols,  fib 
down  their  teeth  to  a  pointed  shape.  They  are  a  sort  of 
Mahometans,  have  many  Arabic  words,  aiid  use  the  Ajtu* 
hie  alphabet:}:  Their  maraboots,  or  hermits,  perfdrm  long 
commercial  journeysy  and  receive  visits  from  those  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Barbary.  Thqr  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
interior  ef  Africa,^  and  the  negro  slave  trade  is  In  tiieir 
hands.  Since  the  year  ilOO  tiiis  natkn  km  nbd  over  the 
rich  kingdom  of  BamboeJu 


The  Basftboekans  furnish  an  sKWiple  ot  tiie  asnal  &to  of  TbeBam^ 
a  corrupted  people.    Their  rich  and  frnitfttl  soil  supplies 
the  inhabitants  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  scared^  any 
tahour.y    Voluptuous  and  indolent,  they  live  in  a  state  of 

•  Labat,  III.  p.  308—370.  IV.  p.  45. 

t  Mollien,  p.  213.  288. 

%  Matthews'  Voyage  to  Sierra  Leone,  p.  71 — 97^  &r, 

I  Jobson,  in  Purchas's  Pilgrim,  p.  1573. 

II  Coupagnon,  dans  rilisloire  Gen^rale  des  Voyage^:. 
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BOOK    utter  anarchy,  and  their  wealth  becomes  the  prey  of  thdr 
'X^*^^'    more  active  neighboars.    Major  Houghton^  however,  giv« 
•—**-""  them  a  more  favourable  character,  representing  them  as  an 
industrious  people,  who  manufacture  cotton  stuffs  and  iron 
utensils.  "*(' 
jAlloBka-       The  leingdom  of  Jallonkadoo,  in  which  the  river  Sene- 
^^*  gal  takes  its  rise  to  the  south-east  and  south  of  Bambook, 

is  Inhabited  by  numerous  tribes,  whose  language,  notwith- 
standing the  doubts  of  Mungo.Park,  seems  to  be  a  dialect 
of  the  Mandingo*!  The  Jallonka  race  have,  in  general, 
been  either  converted  or  persecuted  by  the  Foulahs  and 
other  Mahometans.  Some  fugitives,  who  have  not  renoun- 
ced fetichism,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  most  mountain- 
ous districts,  such  as  the  mountains  of  Niekolo  and  Ran- 
deia,  where  they  have  mixed  with  the  Tonluks,  and  pro- 
duced a  mulatto  breed,  ^ho  are  savage  and  wretchedly  poor. 
They  are  remarked  for  bad  and  decayed  teeth.  On  the 
east  side  of  these  heights,  where  the  chief  rivers  begin  their 
course,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  ass,  which  is  found  wild  on  the  southern  de- 
clivity, is  here  so  entirely  unknown,  that  when  M.  MoIIien 
brought  one  with  him  in  his  travels,  an  animal  so  strange 
produced  consternation  among  the  inhabitants,  both  young 
and  old.:^  Descending  the  Senegal  from  this  country,  we 
might  name  kingdoms  and  principalities  almost  without 
number;  but  we  shall  merely  notice  the  state  of  Bondoo,  a 
pastoral  country  to  the  west  of  Bambook ;  the  inhabitants 
of  which  manufacture  cotton  cloths,  and  dye  them  black 
with  indigo.$  The  country  of  Kassan,  to  the  east  of  Ga- 
1am,  is  considered  as  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  coffee. 
Vhe  T«-  The  country  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is 
^^^  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Talof,  sometimes  called  the  Wa- 
lof  nation.    They  are  the  most  handsome  negroes  of  west- 

*  Elucidations  of  African  Geography,  p.  9. 

t  See  the  words  quoted  in  Mithridates,  III.  p.  169. 
'  t  MoIlicn,  p.  228,  230. 

*  Voyage  au  pays  de  Bambouc,  1789. 
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ern  Africa.    They  have  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips,  and    >ooK 
Tery  black  complexions,  but  are  tall  and  well  made,  and    i^^i- 
their  features  remarkably  regular.     If  we  credit  M.  6ol-  -— — " 
berry,  they  are  a  luild,  hospitable,  generous,  and  faithful 
race;  and  their  women  are  as  attractive  as  jet-black  females 
can  be. 

They  call  themselves  Mahometans,  but  their  religion  has 
an  alloy  of  idolatry  and  superstition.  Their  language  is 
graceful  and  easy.  Their  chief  takes  the  title  of  Barb-i'  EmMrorof 
Yaloff  emperor  of  the  Talofs,  and  reigns  over  an  extensive  ***•  "^'*^* 
country,  little  visited  by  Europeans.  His  place  of  residence 
is  Hikarkor.  Rich  in  provisions,  cattle,  and  poultryt  this 
country  flourishes  under  a  more  regular  administration  than 
that  of  the  adjoining  states.  Justice  is  administered  by  a 
chief  judge,  who  holds  circuit  courts  over  the  kingdom.* 
The  people  manufacture  cotton  goods.f 

Several  states  have  separated  from  the  Talof  empire ;  DougImA 
wch  as  that  of  Baol,  and  that  <»f  Cayor,  governed  by  a  '****^ 
prince  who  has  the  title  of  Damel.     Cape  Verd  and  the 
small  island  of  Gk>ree,  which  was  fortified  and  embellished 
hf  the  French,  are  in  the  territory  of  Damel. 

The  most  commercial  of  the  Talof  states  is  that  of  Sa-  Kingdom 
lam,  on  a  branch  of  the  Gambia.    The  king's  residence  is^^^**""* 
at  Kahan ;  his  cottage  is  within  an  indosure  of  great  ex- 
tent, which  contains  more  than  sixty  others,  inhabited  by 
his  wives,  children,  officers,  and  principal  slaves.    At  its 
entrance  are  three  large  courts,  lined  with  the  cottages  of 
his  servants,  each  court  being  guarded  by  twenty  men  arm- 
«i  with  javelins  and  zagays.    In  the  centre  of  the  royal  in-  ^^^  •^ 
closure  the  cottage  of  the  prince  stands  by  itself,  in  the    ^ 
form  of  a  round  tower,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty- 
ive  in  height,  covered  with  a  dome  of  twenty  feet    It  is 
bmlt,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  pieces 
of  wood  covered  with  millet  straw^,  but  executed  more  nice- 

*  Benezefs  Account  of  Guinea,  p.  8.  (London,  1788.) 

*  Francis  Mooro^s  Travels,  dtc«  p.  51. 
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Ij  than  oHinary  houses.  The  ciellng  Is  covered  with  cu^ 
pets  enrioiisljr  figni-ed ;  the  floor  h  fbrmed  of  a  composition 
'  of  a  kind  of  mastic  with  red  earth  and  sand,  and  coverei 
with  mats.  The  cieltog  is  hung  all  round  with  muslLets, 
pistols,  and  other  arms*  and  horse  harness.  The  king  is 
seated  on  a  low  stage  at  the  farthest  part  of  the  cottage, 
fronting  tiie  entrance.  The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  11,500 
square  miles.  The  population  is  said  to  be  300,000 ;  tke 
lands  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  foreign  commerce 
is  extensive,  particularly  with  the  French  and  English,  tk 
former  nation  being  most  respected,  and  best  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  people. 

The  Serreres,  a  wild  and  simple  tribe,  without  cultin- 
tion  or  laws,  live  in  the  country  of  Sin,  (or  Barb-Sin,)  kA 
that  of  Baol.  The  negroes  call  them  sfiva^es,  but  Euro- 
peans speak  in  praise  of  their  mild  and  peaceful  disposi- 
tions.* I 
It  is  in  works  more  voluminous  than  the  present  that  a 
reader  could  expect  to  find  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  j 
KtHe  principalities  situated  along  the  Gambia,  together 
with  the  discussions  which  might  arise  out  of  the  perpetual 
contradictions  found  among  travellers.f  We  shall  notice, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river,  the  countries  of  Barrah,  of 
Tani,  and  of  Woolly,  the  capital  of  which,  called  Cassana 
by  the  negroes,^  and  known  also  by  the  Arabic  term,  M^ 
dina,  or  the  city,  is  populous  and  hospitable.  To  tlie 
south  of  the  Gambia,  there  are  twenty  small  states  which 
dispute  with  one  another  their  obscure  existence.  The 
most  conspicuous  nation  is  that  of  the  Feloops,  whose  ter- 
ritories are  greatly  scattered,  and  extend  jTrom  the  Oanibia 
to  the  river  St  Dominique,  and  a  little  beyond  it   8a- 


*  Pommegorge,  Descript.  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  120—136.    Labal,  IV.  p.  1^' 

t  Moore'*s  Travels,  p.  200. 

t  Schad,  a  Qermao  Traveller,  quoted  by  Bruns,  Afrika,  IV.  p.  289,   Cod- 
pare  Golberry,  I.  p.  109. 
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vage  and  reTengefiil,  but  faithful  to    their  friendly  th^    book 
scarcely  acknowledge  any  government ;  and  the  paltry  feti-    i^^c^x* 
che  is  the  only  object  of  their  worship.    Their  country  is  — — 
flat,  somewhat  sandy,  bot  rich  in  pasture  and  rice  grounds, 
abounding  in  cattle,  and  maintaining  numerous  swarms  of 
wild  bees,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of  wax.    Higher 
np  the  country  there  are  steep  mountains,  composed  accord- 
ing to  a  rather  unlearned  traveller,  of  fine  sandstone. 

Hie  ibutual  boundaries  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  are  BouDd«riet 
left  to  the  caprice  of  geographers.  In  the  interior  of  this*'^  ^"^"''*- 
doubtful  space,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Rio  Grande,  live, 
the  nation  of  the  Soosoo,  erroneously  called  the  Poulahs  of 
Guinea.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Foulahs 
of  the  Senegal,  though  Golberry  says  otherwise.  This  is 
shown  by  the  whole  dissimilarity  of  their  language.* 

Teembo,  the  capital  of  their  country,  contains  about 
7000  inhabitants.  They  have  iron  mines,  worked  by  wo- 
men, also  some  manufactures  in  silver,  copper,  and  wood; 
it  is  said  thai  these  people  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000 
caralry,  or  upwards.  They  are  Mahometans,  but  sur- 
roonded  by  twenty-four  pagan  nations  or  tribes,  on  whom 
ttey  are  always  ready  to  make  war,  in  order  to  procure 
slaves. 

They  live  in  a  sort  of  federal  republic,  in  which  a  secret  Laws  and 
association,  resembling  the  vehmic,  or  black  tribunal  of  the  ra»oo«'»* 
middle  age,  maintains  order  and  dispenses  justice.  This  is 
called  the  poarralu  Each  of  the  five  cantons  of  tlie  na- 
tion has  one  of  its  own,  to  which  the  men  are  not  admit- 
ted till  they  are  thirty  years  of  age.  The  principal  mem- 
bers, consisting  of  persons  above  fifty  years  of  age,  form 
the  9upreme  poorraIu\  The  mysteries  of  initiation,  ac- 
companied with  some  dreadful  test  of  merit,  are  celebrated 
in  the  midst  of  a  sacred  forest.  All  the  elements  are  put 
in  requisition  to  try  the  courage  of  the  candidate.    It  is 

*  See  eight  grammarf  and  dictionaries  of  tlie  Soomo  language,  published  at 
£diiiburgb,  in  1800—1803. 
t  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afrique,  I.  p.  114. 
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said  that  be  finds  himself  assaulted  by  roaring  lions,  \i\iA 
are  restrained  by  concealed  chains*  A  dreadful  howling  is 
'  kept  up  over  the  whole  forest ;  and  a  devouring  fire  flames 
around  the  inviolate  inclosure.  Any  member  who  has  com* 
mitted  a  crime,  or  betrayed  the  secrets  of  the  body,  finds 
himself  visited  by  armed  and  masked  emissaries.  On  the 
ominous  words  being  pronounced,  **  the  poorrah  sends  tiie 
death,^'  his  relations  and  friends  desert  him,  and  he  is  left  to 
the  avenging  swoi*d.  Even  entire  tribes,  which  make  wtr in 
contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  great  poorrafh  are  laid  under 
the  ban,  and  oppressed  by  tho  united  attacks  of  armed  de> 
putations  from  all  the  neutral  tribes.  This  institution  seems 
to  indicate  an  improved  degree  of  intelligence,  and  conside- 
rable elevation  of  sentiment. 

Proceeding  now  along  the  line  of  coast,  we  find  some  de* 
tached  low  lands  on  the  south  of  the  river  ^i•  Dominiqvf^ 
inhabited  by  the  Papals,  who  are  all  pagans,  worshipping 
trees,  cow's  horns,  and  all  sorts  of  visible  objects.  WheR 
their  king  dies,  according  to  the  report  of  a  traveller,  fte 
grandees  range  themselves  around  his  coffin,  which  is  toss- 
ed high  up  in  the  air  by  some  sturdy  negroes,  and  the  indi- 
vidual on  whom  the  coffin  falls,  if  not  killed  by  the  weighty 
succeeds  to  the  throne. "*(' 

They  are  a  brave  people,  their  only  weapon  is  a  very 
long  sabre.  Large  herds  of  oxen  constitute  their  chie( 
wealth  which  they  fatten  with  rice  straw.  The  territories 
of  these  people  extend  from  the  river  Geba,  to  that  of  Ca- 
cheo,  the  gates  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Bissao. 
And  the  market  of  that  town  is  so  dependent  on  them  for 
supplies  of  provisions,  that  the  Portuguese  government  find 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  cultivating  habits  of  good 
neighbourhood,  with  having  on  some  occasions  been  threat- 
ened ^ith  a  famine  when  a  good  understanding  was  acci- 
dentally interrupted. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  Papals,  to  the  south,  dwell  the 
Balantes,  a  cruel  and  savage  race,  with  whom  the  Fortu- 


Schad,  quoted  by  Biuns,  p.  280. 
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^jeae  hate  Tery  Htfle  ooiMnaiectioBu    Salt  is  tibe  only  ar- 
ticle of  merdiaiidize  wMch  they  sell.    They  eat  dogs,  and    ''^cn. 
i«ckon  rate  the  most  exquisite  of  dishes.  — — — ^ 

Cscheo  a  fiirtress  with  a  small  town,  is  the  station  of  the  ponucueM- 
Portogiiese  anthorities^  and  of  a  weak  garrison  to  matntain 
in  point  of  Ibrm  the  soyereignty  of  P(Mtegal  over  tins' 
coast  There  is  also  a  fortress  called  Bissao  on  a  lai^  Is- 
Ihnd  of  the  same  name  formed  by  the  river  6eha»  at 
its  Booflu  The  sitnation  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the 
dampness,  accompanied  with  the  intend''  heat  Tet  It  is 
said  rather  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  life  sickly,  than 
of  ahridging  its  duration.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison 
Cimaist  chiely  of  mulatto^  and  blacks,  witih  a  few  whites 
viiiKwt  shoes  or  uniform,  but  are  muffled  up  in  robes  of 
lawerad  cotton  and  mostly  in  rags.  They  are  on  Ac 
irMe  mneh  m^Iected^  by  the  government  All  the  com- 
mroe  here  is  conducted  by  bartw,  and  is  exclusively  in 
tbo  hands  of  the  governor,  who  thus  acquires  considenAlo 
ivtaith,  while  the  inhabitants  are  idle  and  poor.  In  an  in- 
land aitttation  160  milea  up  the  river  Geba,  is  the  Portu- 
goase  aetttement  called  GMm,  of  which  M.  MoUlen  gives  a 
carious  account  The  commandant  receives  visits  in  a  large' 
Imll  where  straw  beds  are  placed  all  round,  on  which  the 
nefproes  seat  Ulemselves  indiscriminately  wiHi  Europeans^ 
and  every  one  has  complete  personal  liberty  either  to  whls^ 
tia  or  Be  down  to  sleep,  or  eat  at  any  time  hei  thinks  ftt; 
yvt  none  must  pass  the  door  without  taking  off  bis  hat  most 
KspectfuBy,  wheflier  the  master  be  within  or  not.  The  sur- 
nmndlng  district  is  called  Kaboo,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  mix- 
tare  of  nations  consisting  chiefly  of  pagan  Madingoes.  The 
rillages  are  lai^  and  populous,  and  the  fields  well  cultivat- 
^  The  houses  of  Geba  are  composed  of  mod,  and  there 
IB  DO  fort;  the  soldiers  are  negproes.  The  settlers  are  on 
goodutrkns  with  the  surrounding  natives,  who  make  war  on 
one  another's  villages,  and  sell  their  captives  at  this  place 
to  the  Portuguese.  M.  MoHien  saw  only  three  Europeans 
at  flue  place. 
1*ha  Bissuos  idaiids  form  a  smiling  and  fertile  archipe-  Bittajoft 
>i)l.  ly.  15  *''"^'- 
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lago,  surroiindedf  and  almost  coveied  on  tbe  weat^aide  by  a 
series  of  sand  and  clay  banks,  165  miles  long,  renderiBg  the 
"  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  soil  of  these  islands  is  watered  by  numerous  small 
rivers ;  it  produces  rice,  oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  melons, 
peaches,  and  excellent  pastures,  on  which  the  inhabitanU 
rear  cattle,  consisting  chiefly  of  hump-backed  oxeii  of  pro- 
digious size.  Fish '  are  in  great  abundance  on  al)  their 
shores. 

Bulam  Island,  which  is  the  one  nearest  the  continent 
was  pronounced  by  the  intelligent  AL  Brue,  a  good  place 
for  a  French  settlement  $^  the  English  hearing  of  the  plan, 
hastened  to  anticipate  it;  but  they  treated  the  native  rude- 
ly ;  they  neglected  the  precautions  which  the  climate  re- 
quires ;  their  colony  went  to  ruin,  and  is  now  annihilated.! 
The  useful  plants  grow  here  in  grciat  profus^n,  aas  rice,  ia- 
digo,  the  coSTee  shrpb,  the  tea  shrub*  and  a  variety  of  fruit 
trees.  But  the  air  is  humid,  and  proves  highly  deleterioos 
when  the  due  precautions  are  not  observed.:^  The  Bissajos^ 
or  Bidjoogas,  make  themselves  formidable  to  their  neigh- 
bours, by  their  incursions,  and  the  cruelties  which  they  com- 
mit Fishing  and  piracy  are  professions  which  they  culti- 
vate by  turns.  The  cock  is  esteemed  among  theai  a  sacred 
animal.  They  possess  much  muscular  strength  of  arm,  harsh 
features,  and  quick  movements.  Almost  all  of  them  haTe 
muskets,  or  lances,  which  they  use  with  much  address. 
Their  petty  chiefs  have  turbulent  subjects  and  tempestuous 
courts.  The  family  of  a  minister  is  sometimes  ordered  by 
the  caprice  of  a  despot  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  Fertile  as 
this  archipelago  is,  the  diet  of  the  inhabitants  is  extremelj 
simple.  Zealous  friends  of  the  Portuguese,  they  bear  an 
implacable  hatred  to  other  European  nations. 

The  Portuguese  have  numerous  settlements  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  especially  on  the  south  bank. 
Entire  villages  are  peopled  by  their  race ;  but  the  English 


*  Labat,  V.  p.  85.    Pommegorge,  p.  133—135. 

t  BeaTer,  African  Memoranda. 

t  JoAanaen's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bulam,  (London,  1780.) 
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derive  much  more  commercial  profit  fmm  fhem  than  their  book 
own  nation.  The  north  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  hj  ^"vi* 
the  Biafarsy  called  also  Jolas,  who  possess  all  flie  track  that  -— -—^ 
lies  between  the  Oeba  and  the  Rio  Grande.  This  people 
are  almost  continually  at  war  with  the  Papels ;  but  they  are 
much  gentler,  and  more  tractable,  and  suflTer  much  from 
the  foriier,  to  whom  the  wealth  acquired  by  their  industry 
presents  strong  temptations.  Here  we  find  the  city  of  Go- 
nala,  wBere  the  king  resides ;  Bidjooga,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name;  Balola,  and  several  Portuguese  settlements,  the 
largest  of  which  is  Caooda,  about  140  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  sooth  bank  is  inhabited  by  the  Naloe%  a  ne-  The  N a* 
gro  race  so  completely  mingled  with  the  descendants  of  ^^"* 
the  original  Portuguese,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from 
them.  Their  pursuits  are  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and 
their  country  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  Portuguese  havo 
introduced  among  them  some  useful  knowledge ;  their  well 
caltivated  fields  produce  the  best  indigo,  and  the  finest  cot- 
tons. The  cloths  which  they  manufacture  from  the  latter 
substance  are  highly  valued  for  the  fineness  of  their  fabric, 
and  they  have  the  art  of  dyeing  them  with  beautifid  co- 
lours, which  make  them  objects  of  demand  with  the  ad- 
joining nations.  Thtir  principal  river  is  Nono-Tristao,  call- 
ed by  soriie  wHters  Nonunas,  a  name  which  appears  favour- 
able to  tiie  views  of  those  who  wish  to  identify  it  with  flm 
river  Nunius  of  Ptolemy;  but  both  termd  are  oi  Portn-^ 
guese  origin. 

tW  islands  of  Los,  where  some  English  merchants  have    ' 
formed  a  settlement,*  owe  their  present  name  to  the  Portu- 
guese, being  a  corruption  of  Fola  de  hs  i4olo$.    The  na- 
tive inhabitants  are  called  Porotimah. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  Portuguese  line  of  ooaitsiem 
we  find  the  English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  formed  in  p^^^thro* 
1787,  for  the  express  purpose  of  labouring  to  civilize  the  P»<^  ■•**^V 
Africans. '  In  this  quarter  the  English  have  made  the  great-  ^^  * 
est  exertions  to  limit,  if  not  to  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves, 
but  philanthropy,  and  penal  statutes,  and  vigilance,  have 
been  found  but  feeble  barriers,  when  opposed  to  the  cupi* 


*  Gurry's  ObstrTttions  on  the  Windward  Coagt,  p.  180. 
15 
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^^^    not  less  than  three  hundred  vessels  on  the  coaflt»  engaged  in 

Slave"     *****  disgracefiil  traffic,  which  is  probably  carried  on  to  as 

trad#.  great  an  extent  at  this  day  as  at  any  former  period*  It  ap- 
pears from  papers  recfflitiy  laid  belbre  the  British  Parlia- 
ment,* diat  the  whole  line  of  Western  Africa,  from  the  ri- 
Ter  Senegal  to  Bengnela,  that  is  to  say,  from  abonl  the  la- 
titude of  15*  north,  to  the  latitade  of  about  13*  south*  has, 
during  that  period,  swarmed  with  slave  vessels;  and  that 
an  active  and  increasing  slave  trade  has  also  been  carried 
on,  upon  the  eastom  shores  of  tixat  continent,  particalariy 
firom  the  island  of  Zanzebar.  Not  less  than  10,000  Hber- 
ated  slaves,  from  the  slave  ships  ci^tored  by  British  crai* 
zera,  wore  calculated  to  be  in  the  colony  in  18ei»  The 
landing  of  these  cargoes  ia  often  a  Ywy  aflbcting  scene.  The 
^oor  creatores,  delivered  from  the  held  of  a  slave  ship^  lunt 
and  emaciated  by  harsh  treatment  and  disease,  whm  re- 
ceived with  kindness  and  sympathy  by  the  inhabitants^ 
among  whom,  perhaps,  they  recognise  a  brother,  a  sbter,  or 
countryman,  whom  they  had  supposed  long  since  dead*  but 
whom  they  are  astonished  to  see  clothed  and  clean,  are 
overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  they  find  it  dificnlt  to 

^^^^^^  expresssf  On  their  arrival,  those  of  a  proper  age  are  nam- 
ed, and  sent  to  the  adjacent  villages.  A  house  and  loi  ia 
appointed  to  each  family ;  they  are  supported  one  year  by 
govemnmnt,  at  tiie  expiratioQ  of  which  they  are  obliged  to 
provide  for  themselves.  The  captured  children  are  aba 
aent  to  villbge^  whertt  they  are  kept  at  school  till  married 
which  is  always  at  an  early  age.  At  the  head  of  e«h  Til- 
lage is  a  missiimary,  who  acts  in  the  doolile  capacity  of 
minister  and  schoolmaster.  The  number  of  persona  attend- 
ing  the  schools  in  January,  18S1,  was  1»59« 

The  African  Institution  endeavours  to^promotea  friand- 
Ij  intercourse  with  distant,  as  well,  as  neighbouring  coun- 
tries«     The  natives  of  Foulah  resort  to  the  colony^to  partt- 

C4»«%iiM.  cipata  in  the  advantagea  of  legitiniate  commerce ;  and  it  may 
«vea  ha  enpeetad^  that  aame  years  haace^  caravnna  ahaU 


*  Report  of  Commodort  Sir  O.  R.  Collier,  Dec.  ST,  18ST.     ^ 
■*'  ^tkunnih  Report  of  <he  African  Imtttmion^  p.  S?(t. 


rasdrt  to  the  neigUiourhood  of  Porto  Logo,  (on  a  branch  mok 
of  the  Sierra  Leone»)  to  convey  themanafactures  of  Europe  i*3^'- 
into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa.*  Trade' 
is  rapidly  increasing.  The  total  invoice  amount  of  imports 
at  tlie  port  of  Freetown,  for  tlie  year  1820,  was  L.66,725« 
98.  4|d.;  and,  for  the  same  period  in  1821,  tlie  amount 
was  L.105,060,  15s.  lOfd.  being  an  increase  of  lNS8,d35. 
6g.6d. 

The  exertions  of  the  African  Institution,  idded  by  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  have  effected  a  re* 
markable  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  stated  to  be  generally^contented  and  industrious. 

The  total  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  latest  returns, 
is  computed  at  17000.  Besides  Freetown,!  there  have  been 
built  Regent's  Town,  which  contains  nearly  2000  inhabitants, 
and  the  towns  of  Oloucest^,  Leopold,  Charlotte,  and  Ba- 
thurst,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  thriving.  A  little  to  the  west 
of  Sierra  Leone  is  Rrootown,  a  small  village  inhabited  by 
about  500  Kroomen.  The  British  ships  of  war  on  the  sta- 
tion, have  each  from  twenty  to  seventy  of  these  men  in 
their  books,  who  aife  said,  whatever  their  pilfering  habits 
may  be  on  shore,  to  behave. with  the  utmost  propriety  on 
board  of  ship. ..  A  fort^  erected  on  the  Island  of  Bance,  com- 
mands the  entrance  of  the  river,  which  has  been  ascended 
by  Europeans  as  high  as  was  allowed  by  its  picturesque 
cataracts.  In  this  country  indigo  grows  well ;  several  va- 
rieties of  coffee  are  known,^  the  citron  is  degenerated,  and 
its  fruit  resembles  lemons.  All  the  esculent  and  aromatic 
plants  of  Africa  are  in  great  abundance.  The  gum  of  the 
butter-tree  is  used  as  a  yellow  dye;  the  coUa  bark  seems  to 
belong  to  a  species  of  dnchanai^  The  puUam-tree  produ- 
ces a  silky  cotton.  The  chimpanzey  monkey  is  met  with  in 
the  interior;  an  animal  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  pale  face» 
the  hands  and  stomach  without  hair,  habitually  holding 
bimself  erect»  and  even,  it  is  said,  sitting  like  a  man;  ctr« 

*  Sizlctnth  Report  of  the  African  InttttntioB.  '  f,  lb.  354. 

X  Afitliuty  ia  the  Report  on  Sierra  Leone,  •ddressei!  to-.fh^.P^nwter^ 

Ctt^y,^sf. 

*  Curry,  p.  i». 
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BOOK    cumstances  ^hich  make  him  highly  interestiDg  to  the  natu- 

"^^-  ralist* 
"""""■""""  When  the  Portuguese  discovered  these  places,  they  call- 
ed the  promontory  to  the  south  of  the  present  settlement 
Cape  Ledo,  and  the  mountains  in  the  interior  Sierra  Leone, 
or  ^the  Mountain  of  the  Lioness."  This  name,  somewhat 
disfigured,  has  been  since  given  to  the  Cape,  the  river,  and 
the  adjacent  districtf 

B'mtiqnof  The  English  seamen  have  given  the  name  of  the  Wind- 
m^coastir'  yc^i'd  Coast  to  all  that  lies  between  Cape  Mount  and  the 
river  A8sinee4  c^nd  they  divide  it  into  three  parts,  the  Grain 
Coast,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Palmas;  the  Ivory  Coast, 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Frisco  or  Lagos,  and  the 
coast ;  and  the  coast  of  Adoo  or  Kaka  comprehending  the 
remainder.  The  part  lying  between  Cape  Paloias  and 
Apollonia,  is  generally  included  under  the  name  of  the 
C6te  de  DentSf  or  the  Ivory  Coast  The  English  therosehes 
differ  in  their  application  of  the  term  Windward  Coast; 
some  of  them  extending  it  no  farther  east  than  Cape  Pal- 
ma8.$  The  Gold  Coast  begins  either  at  Cape  Apollonia, 
or  the  river  Assinee,  and  is  generally  considered  as  termi- 
nating at  the  river  Yolta.  Then  comes  the  Slave  Coast, 
that  of  Benin  or  Wara,  that  of  Calabar,  and  thajt  of  the 
river  Gkibon.  All  these  countries  taken  together  form 
Guinea  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  which  we  shall  here  re- 
tain. 
Frodue-  Between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast  pro- 
OraiiT  *  duces  abundance  of  rice,  yams,  and  manioc.  The  cotton 
Coast.  i^nd  indigo  of  this  country  are  of  the  first  quality.||  The 
articles  for  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  visited  it  are 
malaguette  pepper,  red  wood,  and  ivory.  The  inhabitants 
are  skilful  and  intrepid  rowers,  and  bid  defiance  to  Euro- 

*  Afzelius,  libro  .citato. 

t  Dalzers  InstructionB  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.  London,  1806. 
%  Norris  and  Young,  quoted  by  Dalzel. 

f  Clarkson^s  Essay  on  Slavery,  p,  29.     Newton's  Thoughts  on  the  Africa^ 
SUve  Trade,  at  the  beginning, 
n  Falconbridge,  Account  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  53, 
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peaiM.    The  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Mesarado    aook 
speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Portuguese,  and  acknowledge    ^^^^* 
themselves  vassals  to  Portugal,  but  are  not,  as  some  have  """"""^ 
supposed,  Europeans  ctianged  to  negroes  by  the  power  of 
the  climate.    Sesthos,  or  Sestre,  is  a  pretty  large  negro 
town*    The  houses  are  in  the  form  of  conical  huts  two 
stories  high.* 

The  old  travellers,  consulted  by  .Dapper,t  assign  a  place  Quoya  and 
here  to  the  kingdoms  of  Quoya  and  Hondo,  which  they  des-  ^uD^Hts, 
cribe  as  dependent  on  a  more  powerful  kingdom  in  the  interi-  ^* 
or,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called  Mendi-Manoo,  that 
is,  the  governing  people.  The  word  manoo,  or  numoOf  an 
epithet  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  these  nations,  has  a 
striking  afinity  to  the  word  mawnoOf  which  signifies  man  in 
the  dialect  of  the  Sokkos,  a  people^  of  vrhom  Oldendorp, 
the  missionary,  knew  some  individuals  at  Saint  Croix,  and 
who  most  live  to  the  north-west  of  the  Aminas.^  The 
Sbkkfbs  are  neighbours  to  the  Uwangs.  The  specimens  of 
their  language  given  by  Oldendorp,  resemble  the  Jallon- 
kadoo  words  given  by  Mr.  Park.  The  king  of  the  Sokkos 
has  many  princes  under  him,  and  takes  the  title  of  mania. 
There  are  presumptions  of  the  identity  of  the  Sokkas  with 
the  Mendi-Manoos.  In  manners  and  laws,  these  people  Mannen« 
bear  some  resemblance  to  the  Soosoos.  They  have  a  se- 
cret tribunal,  a  mysterious  order  called  BeUuBaarOf  similar 
to  the  poorrdh  of  the  Soosoos.$  At  the  funeral  of  a  man 
his  favourite  wife  is  sacrificed  by  the  priests  and  thrown  in- 
to the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  Sokkos,  whom  Olden- 
dorp knew,  said  that  baptism  and  circumcision  were  among 
the  religioas  practices  of  their  country,  from  which  a  learn- 
ed g^grapher  rather  boldly  attempts  to  infer  some  connec- 
tion between  the  nations  of  Guinea  and  the  Abyssinians.!] 
These  Sokkos,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  quite  different 
from  the  Asokkos,  in  the  country  of  the  Issinese,  on  the 

*  Atkin*!  Voyage,  p.  S3*    Smithes  Voyage,  p.  100. 

t  Dapper,  DticripC.  de  I'Afrique,  p.  386,  Ac.  (edit.  AH.  de  1670.) 

X  Oldendorp,  Hist,  det  Minione  ETsngel.  p.  S80. 

h  Dipper,  1.  dtat.  p.  415. 
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Ctold  Coast,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  tin  iaaokkoa  of  IL 
Ehrmann,*  though  M«  BruM  sagnBf  that  he  eottld«otinitk 
~  Ineokkoa. 

Two  other  traditions  are  vMivthy  of  .o«r  notice.  The  n- 
tiona  now  mentioned  have  been  snbdiied  by  tlie  Folgia«^ 
who  are  probably  the  southern  Foulahs.  Anotiier  natiMi 
called  the  Gallas  has  been  expelled  from  these  0MniriH4 
bot  to  look  in  these  for  the  Oallas  on  the  cooineB  of  Abyi- 
siiria,  is  to  confound  flie  negro  and  the  Calforaee  with  €ick 
other. 

The  Ivory  Coast,  as  fiur  as  Cape  LalMio^  is  inbabttsd  by 
a  warlike  nation  of  a  dark  unsociable  diqpo8itioa»  at  hut 
towards  Europeans,  and  according  to  report  addicted  ti 
cannibalism.^  The  Portuguese  have  sumansd  then  suk 
loi-gmtes.  The  coast  is  adorned  with  natural  orabarda 
In  the  river  St  Andre,  elephants  teeth  are  ei^oaed  to 
aale,  weighing  800  lbs.  The  animal  called  qaogelo  mm- 
tioned  by  Desmarchais,  does  not  resemble  «By  specks 
known  tons. 

To  the  east  of  Cape  Laboo,  are  the  Quanpias^  or  Gsol 
People.  These  are  divided  i^o  castes  like  the  Hindoos  sal 
ancient  Eigyptians,  and  the  son  uniformly  followa  the  pio- 
fession  of  his  father. 

The  Gold  Coast  derives  its  name  from  the  great  trade  ia 
gold  dust  carried  on  in  it,  which  has  given  riaetomasy 
European  establishments.  It  also  abounds  in  isbb  tbi 
chief  of  which  are  the  sea  bull,  and  the  fish  called  ftomiti 
shape,  the  hammer. 

The  forts  and  counting  houses  belonging  to  SwepesH 
in  this  quarter,  are  about  forty  in  numbery  fifteen  IMcbi 
fourteen  English,  four  Portuguese,  four  Danish,  and  threo 
French.  At  present  most  of  them  have  been  destroyed  <vr 
deserted,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  slave  trade;  a  ciKvmr 
stance  which,  if  true,  would  indicate  that  they  werecoacerat 
ed  in  a  business  less  innocent  than  the  trade  in  gold  dost. 


*  Hist,  des  Voyagts,  X.  p.  137.  t  Afrika,  IV.  p,  3T6. 

X  Dapper,  p.  3S8. 

i  Smith,  p.  110«    DMmBrchait,  Voy«g;A  &  Cayenne,  ^c.T.  p.  SflO. 


Vht  IMffk'  trade  ww   concentratod  at  Uaiiaa.     Tkt 
filiicipal  EngKsh  entohlishmeiit  was  Cabo^Corso.     Tha   ''inn* 
lead  qaartera  of  the  Danes  were  Christianburg ;  the  Danieli ' 
IoKb  of  Printxewtea  and  Koaegaten  are  well  built    The 
Baaea  cmananded  the  river  Yoltay  and  were  in  great  t^ 
foar  with  the  tribea  an  die  coaet 

A  learned  Dane,  Mr.  laert*  went  into  flie  coantry  of  P»rtiaitast 
Aiiaapini,  Bfly-six  nrilea  frmn  Chrietianbiiiv.  The  comh;;;^^^ 
try  ieeaed  baaatiftily  l^rtlK  and  popnloae.  It  ia  genrrallj 
well  wooded^  yet  more  aalabrione  than  the  eea^shore,  and 
agreeably  diversMed  with  nomtainat  valleys,  and  UHa. 
Water,  wMeh  on  the  sea-shore  ia  scarce  and  braekiah,  ia 
good  and  jdenty  in  the  Intrrior,  At  a  distance  of  five  Da^^ 
aisb  allies  from  Christianborg,  a  ehain  of  moantains  fca^- 
f^aa^  which  Is  coverfd  with  tall  trees»  and  compoaed  (rf 
csarse-grained  granite^  gtieiss»  and  qaarta.  The  inlbmuii^ 
tioa  obtained  by  the  researofaes  of  tlie  AfHcan  Ajnociatieft 
of  London  coincides  with  the  accoants  of  Mr.  Isert 

In  the  neighhoarbood  of  the  sea,  the  soil  of  Gninea  is  in 
May  places  light  and  sandy,  and  consequently  anAivoar» 
akh  to  the  eoHare  of  the  greater  part  of  tropical  prodoc- 
tioML  In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  deficient  character^ 
the  vegetation  of  many  plants  is  opposed  by  other  cireoai* 
■tenees.  Among  these  are  the  coolness  and  moisture  of 
^  Mi-%reeaes,  or  south-west  winds,  which  meet  with  no* 
tUag  tfong  the  coast  to  interrupt  their  progress;  the  salfaM 
^F>^atlon  which  the  air  deri%'es  from  the  lea;  and  the 
mff  which  is  genera]  and  violent  At  a  diatance  of  two 
<M^  three  mfles  from  the  shore,  the  land  becomes  more  pro- 
'octive^  and  improves  progressivriy,  till,  at  a  distance  of 
^t  miles,  it  becomes  very  fertile  and  fit  fbr  all  the  cropa 
nared  in  intertropical  situations.  The  climate  at  the  sanm 
ilM  w  soflciently  temperate  to  admit  of  the  vegetatioa  of 
tke  dURrent  grasses  and  trees  of  Europe.^ 

These  observations  apply  in  a  particular  manner  to  A^^/^*!)^ 

*  M«T«ahh'8  Description  of  the  Agoon^  country  in  the  Fovxtk  Aaniiftl 
l^«pott  of  the  Afrieen  AfSDcUUcB. 
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Agoona  eomitiy,  of  which  Wimbak,  or  Winnebak,  is  the 
capital.  All  the  land«  of  Ibis  district  are  in  comiaon.  No 
person  is  allowed  to  become  proprietor  of  more  land  thu 
lie  can  labour  with  his  own  hands:  scarcely  a  tenth  ptrt 
of  the  land  is  cultivated.  Each  individual  may  occapj 
and  till  whatever  poi*tion  he  pleases;  but  if  he  leaves  it 
Hntilled,  he  cannot  prevent  another  from  seizing  it  in  tbe 
same  temporary  way.  The  purchasing  and  measuring  of 
land  are  unknown  among  the  people.  It  is  never  sold  ex- 
cept to  Europeans.  The  latter  are  safe  from  all  dispotis 
about  their  right  of  possession ;  but  they  are  not  eqnallj 
«nre  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  crops*  unless  tbey  bin 
an  adequate  force  to  defend  them  from  the  licentious  cotc- 
tousness  of  the  natives. 

Though  the  whole  Gold  Coast  exhibits  one  general  cha- 
racter ii^  its  soil  and  climate,  there  are  essential  differences 
in  some  particulars.  For  example,  the  Anta  country,  which 
the  river  Aucobra  separates  from  the  State  of  Apolk>niA» 
has  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  wood,  is  well  w  atared,  and  indos- 
triously  cultivated.  It  has  harbours  and  gocMi  roadsteads. 
The  State  of  Apollonia  is  still  better  watered  with  lata 
and  ri\  ers ;  it  contains  more  flat  land  adapted  to  rice  crops, 
augar  cane,  and  other  species  whicii  require  humidity* 
The  chief  disadvantage  under  which  this  coast  labours,  is  a 
violent  surf^  which  makes  the  landing  very  dangerous.  The 
form  of  government  is  absolute  despotism,  which  operates 
as  a  preventive  of  most  of  the  disoi*ders  which  are  commoa 
in  the  adjoining .  countries.  Africa  unfortunately  is  oblig* 
ed  to  look  to  slavery  for  its  safety.  Among  the  pretended 
republics,  or  rather  turbulent  oligarchies  of  tbe  Gold 
Coast,  the  warlike  State  of  Fantee  is  the  most  powerfol 
and  the  most  regularly  constituted."* 

The  interior  is  occupied  by  two  powerful  nations.  Tbe 
Aminas,  who  have  plenty  of  gold,  extend  in  a  north-west- 
em  situation  to  a  space  of  fourteen  days  journey.f    Theif 


*  Roemer,  p.  187,  p.  t36. 

t  Oldendorpy  Hist,  d«s  Miftions,  p.  377.  d&c. 
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language^  which  has  become  kiiown  by  the  researches  of  flie  boM 
Danes,  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  the  coast*  The  '^^^ 
Ashante^  in  the  north-oast,  seem  to  be  the  Argiirtans  of  " 

a  certain  French  writer.f  A  king  of  this  nation  in  1744^ 
made  a  very  distant  expedition  to  the  nnrth*east«  marching 
twenty*one  days  through  a  well  wooded  country  intersected 
by  rivers ;  fourteen  days  were  employed  crossing  a  sandy 
desert  where  no  water  was  found.  The  Mahometan  nation 
which  it  was  his  object  to  attack,  surrounded  him  with  an 
immense  army  of  cavalry,  so  that  he  returned  with  a  slen- 
der remnant  of  his  force,  bringing  along  with  him  a  great 
number  of  books  in  the  Arabic  language,  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Danes,  and  probably  are  now 
in  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen4  The  learned  Mr. 
Brace  thinks  that  this  country  was  Degombah,  the  same  . 
which  was  visited  by  the  sheriff  Imhammed,  and  Timbah^ 
mentioned  by  Oldeifdorp,  on  information  derived  from  ne- 
groes. The  Timbah  nation  is  called  by  the  Aminas,  the 
Eassiante. 

The  Slave  Coast,  in  the  strictest  acceptation,  includes  slave 
the  States  of  Coto,  Popb,  Widah,  and  Ardra.    The  mari-  ^""• 
time  of  fl.^t  country  here  is  broader  than  that  of  the  Gold 
coast,  and  extremely  fertile.     Poultry  are  in  uncommon 
abundance,  and  the  air  is  darkened  by  flocks  of  bats  like 
dense  clouds.     The  French  had  a  trading  settlement  at 
Widah,  or  Judah,  and  the  Portuguese  sell  their  tobacco  at 
Port-Novo.    The  small  states  of  the  sea-coast  are  subject 
to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  who  by  his  conquests  raised  him-  Kingdom  of 
self  from  the  rank  of  a  small  proprietor,  to  that  of  a  great  ^****"^^- 
African  monarch.    Qe  has  only  1940  miles  of  sea-coast, 
and  though  he  can  bring  into  the  field  8000  men,  yet  be- 
ing every  where  surrounded  by  enemies,  he  would  soon  be 
expelled  from  the  maritime  parts,  if  he  were  not  supported 

*  See  ProUen*8  Introduction  to  the  Fantee,  or  Amina  language,  published  in 
the  Danish  language  at  Copenhagen,  1764. 
t  Pomnegorge,  Description  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  149. 
t  Rsmer,  p.  IBB. 
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by  the  Emropean  forts.  His  Tillages  ire  large  and  popa- 
Unn.  long.    Abomey,  the  capital  of  his  Idiigdoniy  is  situated  at  a 

^"''"'**^  distance  of  eighty  miles  from  the  coast,  and  contains  MOO 
inhabitants.  The  king  has  two  pleasure-houses  at  Clanu- 
na  and  Agona,  where  he  most  commonly  lives.  These 
palaces  are  only  a  better  sort  of  cottages,  contained  wttUn  a 
park  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  surrounded  by  an  earthen 
wall.  In  this  place  there  are  800  or  1000  women,  armed 
with  muskets  or  javelins.  These  light  troops  foroi  tbe 
king's  guard,  and  from  them  he  selects  his  aides-de-cany 
and  his  messengers.  The  ministers  leave  their  silk  robes 
at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  approach  the  throne  walkiBg 
on  all  fours,  and  rolling  their  heads  in  the  dust 

rnrtmST*  '^^  ferocity  of  these  kings  almost  surpasses  concep- 
tion. Mr.  Dalzel,  the  English  governor,  found  the  raad  to 
the  king's  cottage  strewed  with  human  skulls,  and  tbe  waDs 
adorned  and  almost  covered  with  jaw  bones."*  l^he  king 
walks  in  solemn  pomp  over  the  bloody  heads  of  vanqmsh- 
ed  princes  or  disgraced  ministers*!  At  tiie  festival  of  tht 
tribes,  to  which  all  the  subjects  bring  presents  for  the  kin^ 
he  drenches  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  with  human  blood. 
Fifty  dead  bodies  are  thrown  round  the  royal  sepulchre, 
and  Afty  heads  stuck  up  on  poles.  The  blood  of  tliese 
victims  is  presented  to  the  king,  who  dips  his  finger  into  it 
and  liclui  it^  ^  Human  blood  is  mixed  with  clay,  to  build 
temples  in  honour  of  deceased  monarchs.$  The  royal  wi- 
dows kill  one  another  till  the  new  sovereign  puts  an  &bA 
to  the  slaughter.  The  people,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous 
festival,  applaud  these  scenes  of  horror,  and  with  delight 
tear  the  unhappy  victims  to  pieces,  yet  they  abstain  froB 
eating  their  flesh.|| 

TbeBym.  The  king  of  Dahomey  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  the 
.  Eyeos,  a  very  powerful  nation,  whose  territories  are  nortii- 

*  Dalserf  History  of  Dahomey,  London,  1796. 
i  Bruni  and  Zimmennann,  Recueil  Geo^apb.  III.  p.  US. 
%  Norrif,  Voyage  k  Dahoaiay,  dani  to  Magatia  dat  Voyaae«i  V.  lerUo,  ITtf • 
Isart,  Voyaget,  p.  178. 
f  Bniiia  and  Zimncrroanii,  p.  114.        , 


east  from  DalMmej,  and  extend  to  the  banks  of  %  large  book 
lakc^  from  which  several  rivers  take  tbeir  rise^  and  fall  int9  ^^Evir 
the  Oidf  of  Guinea.    May  not  this  be  the  lake  of  Wan*  '* 

garaf  The  Eyeos  are  considered  as  conterminous  with 
Nobia;  which  is  certainly  an  exagf^rated  statement  Hw 
king,  whose  numberless  cavalry  forms  his  chief  force»  liveo 
150  miles  from  the  coast  The  Eyeos  are  a  warlike  peo« 
pie.  They  hai^  among  them  extensive  cotton  manofiM^ 
tons.* 

East  fi-om  Dahomeyy  and  sooth  from  the  Eyeos»  lies  UiOKiofdoiB 
kn^ora  of  Benin»  the  king  of  which  can  bring  100,000''^^*"^°* 
neo  into  the  field.  The  river,  which  the  Portoguese  call 
Ko-Fonnosa  is  very  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  has  been  nn^ 
^ted  as  high  as  Agathon^  one  o^the  chief  towns,  about 
fcrty  miles  north-east  from  the  sea.  The  road  from  Be- 
lua  tu  Agathon  is  much  frequented,  and  lined  with  very 
taUf  and  very  strong  trees,  which  afford  an  abundant  shade, 
'n^  city  of  Benin  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  sur« 
landed  with  deep  ditches,  and  there  are  traces  of  an 
Guillen  wall  by  which  it  has  been  protected.  The  streete 
ve  fifteen  feet  broad;  the  houses  low,  covered  with  the 
havm  of  the  macaw  tree,  and  kept  exceedingly  clean.-^ 
IWe  are  no  stones  in  this  country,  and  the  soil  is  so  soft 
ttat  the  river  detaches  several  acres  at  a  time.  The  move- 
^  islands  thus  formed  are  the  dread  of  seamen-f  The 
▼mt  palace  of  the  king,  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  is  defend- 
^  by  walls;  it  contains  some  handsome  apartments,  and 
^  galleries  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  market  ia 
Bot  exactiy  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Europeans:  the  leading 
^cles  are  dog^s  flesh,  of  which  the  negroes  are  very  fond  ; 
f^^Mtfted  monkeys,  bats,  rats,  and  lizards ;  it  also  contains 
Mcioua  fruits,  and  gnods  of  all  descriptions.  The  climatv 
h  one  of  the  most  deadly  to  the  European  constltuf ion«-«* 
U-  Palisot-Beanvois  calls  it  pestilential.^    Between  three 

*  Idem,  p.  160.  Snelgrave,  p.  fiS— ISl.    Dalxel,  PbrnoMgorge,  Ac. 

^  BonuBti,  p.  4m,  a». 

^  raUMt-B€«ttYoit,  M^moira  lu  i  llafticvts,  16  KWtit,  an  IX. 
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and  four  thousand  slaTos  were  piirchMed  here  by  the 
traders^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Benin  have  the  same  laws  andcw- 
toms  as  the  people  of  Dahomey.  I'he  king^  who  is  vene- 
rated ^B  a  demi-god,  is  believed  to  live  without  alinen^ 
and  when  he  dies,  is  believed  only  to  lose  his  former  body, 
in  order  to  revive  under  another  shape*  At  the  festival  of 
yainst  he  plants  a  root  in  a  pot  of  earth  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  people.  Immediately  after  it,  another  pot  is 
presented  with  a  juggling  dexterity,  containing  a  root  which 
has  begun  to  bud.  This  miracle  inspires  the  credulous 
spectators  with  the  hopes  of  a  good  harvest  Humui  sa- 
crifices form  part  of  the  propitiatory  worship  offered  to  the 
avenging  or  evil  genius^  The  victims,  who  are  generally 
prisoners  of  war,  when  immolated,  amidst  the  dreadful  vo- 
ciferous songs  of  the  whole  people,  show  a  most  stupid  in- 
difference. At  the  festival  of  corals,  the  king  and  all  the 
grandees  dip  their  coral  necklaces  in  human  bloody,  sup- 
plicating the  gods  to  preserve  for  them  this  high  mark  of 
their  dignity.* 

The  kingdom  of  Waree  comprehends  the  flat  marshy 
countries  to  the  south  of  Benin,  where  there  is  a  nimiher 
of  rivers,  probably  branches  of  the  Rio  Formosa.  Afior 
Cape  Formosa,  the  Calabar  country  begins,  which  is  also 
intersected  by  many  rivers,  among  which  is  the  river  Bey, 
or  New  Calabar,  which  admits  vessels  of  300  tons.  The 
sovereign  has  the  title  of  d^lemongo,  or/*  the  Great  Man." 
The  island  of  Bonny  is  a  great  slave  market,  and»  along 
with  Calabar,  used  to  export  14,000  annually.  One  part 
of  this  coast  is  covered  with  layers  of  sea  saltf  After  the 
high  land  of  Amboses,  which  seems  to  contain  volcanoes 
equalling  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe  in  height,,  we  arrive  at  the 
river  of  Cameroons  or  Jamoor,  the  mouth  of  which  is.  rerj 
broad.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  the  water  is  good  and 
sweet    Here  wax,  elephants  teeth,  red  wood,  and  refresh- 


*  Palisot-BeauTois,  M^moire  lu  innstitute,  15  Nivosay  an  IX. 
t  Oldendorp,  Hist,  des  Missions,  p.  380. 
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ments,  are  to  fte  had  at  reasonable  prices,  and  the.  Dutch    book 
carry  on  a  great  trade  with  the  natives.    The  river  of  San-    ^^^• 
Benito  is  110  miles  beyond  it    From  the  shore  a  double 
range  of  very  high  mountains  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles.    About  forty  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  is  Cape  St.  John,  which  is  rather  of  dangerous  navi- 
gation, friim  a  sand-bank  about  a  league  out  in  the  sea.— • 
This  Cape  forms,  with  Cape  Esteiras  to  the  south,  a  bay, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island  of  Corisoo,  which  has 
never  been  particularly  explored.    The  river  of  Gaboon  to  River  of 
the  south  of  this  Cape,  in  the  Pongo  country,  is  only  twen-  ^^^^^ 
ty-eight  miles  from  the  equator.    The  approach  to  these 
coasts  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  prevailing  currents.  There 
are  two  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  one  called' 
King's  Island,  because  it  is  the  residence  of  a  king ;  and  the 
other  called  the  Island  of  Parrots.    The  negroes  along  this 
coast  are  a  htM  and  hardy  race. 

The  guli^  whteh  is  bounded  by  Cape  Formosa  on  the  north- 
west)  and  an  the  south  by  that  of  Lopez^Gonsalvo,  takes  the  '   * 
name  of  the  Gulf  of  Biafra.    It  contains  the  islands  of  Per- 
nando-Po,   St  Thomas's  and  Prince's  Iskad,  which  we 
Ad\l  descrHie  in  anotlier  place. 

The  nations  of  these,  ooasts  are  very  little  known.    The  The  Cai- 
CalbongoB  liveoa  the.  San^Benito,  and  the  Biafras  on  tbe^°^^^'^ 
Cameroons*    In  the  interior,  an  African  has  informed  us  of  and  Uw'ib- 
the  Ibfao  nation,  to  which,  he  himself  belonged,  and  which  ^^ 
seems  to  famish  the  greatest  paK  of  the  slaves  exported 
from  Benin.     He  bad  travelled  between  six. and  seven 
months  from  bis  native  district  to  the  smiling  and  fertile  val- 
ley of  CalbarL    In  every  part  yams,  bananas,  pompkinsy 
and  sugar  canea,  were  in  abundance:  the  cocoa  tree  was 
fu««    There  is  a  town  called  Timmah,  situated  on  a  lake. 
He  had  also  seen  a  great  river,  but  does  not  give  any  cer- 
tain account  of  its  direction.'*^    The  vague  notices  of  this 
traveler  serve  rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity 
^'S^ographers. 

*  Olauda  Esquianos,  or  Guttavus  Vasa  the  African*s  Account  of  his  own 

AdyentUTes. 
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BOOK       Haviitg  gone  over  some  coantries  which  are  imperfectly 

1ULVII*  ImowB,  we  now  cone  to  regions  of  which  we  know  notliing. 

We  must  penetrate,  in  imagination»  these  central   parts 

where  European  traTellers  have  merely  tourlmd  the  ont- 

skirts.    Not  havfaig  "It  in  our  power  to  describe  It,  we  pro* 

ceed  to  discuss  the  vague  traditions  and  contradictory  le- 

ports,  which  show  us  that  this  hitherto  inaecessiUo  coantiy 

contains  great  rivers,  opulent  cities,  and  nmnerous^  miCuHiS) 

'  which  are  concealed  from  our  view« 

Difeanioot     In  oor  History  of  Gkograpby,  we  giim  a  rapid  mrooast 

asr!^    *'  of  the  knowledge  obtained,  and  the  conjectures  formed,  by 

the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Arabians,  concerning  Ihcae  isowi* 

tries.    Ptolemy,  the  best  informed  of  Iho  ancievt  geogrs- 

phers,  and  commented  on  by  the  most  learned  of  the  me- 

dans^  M.  d*Anville,  nmkes  mention  of  two  great  rivera^ 

tiie  Ghir,.  which  runs  from  south-east  to  norfh^westy  neariy 

like  the  Misselad,  or  Bahr-d*Ga(zel  in  our  modem  nsaps; 

tte  other,  the  Niger,  mns  nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Jo- 

Mba,  from  west  to  east    Bat  in  following  the  literal  meaii- 

ing  of  Ptolemy,  we  are  not  certain  that  this  asthor  thoiq^U 

*  all  Ihat  his  commentator  makes  him  say.    He  seems  togite 

the  Niger  two  courses;  one  westerly  to  the  lake  J^tlgrUef* 
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the  other  easterly  to  the  Lilian  Lake»  besides  different  c»-  book 
nals  of  derivatiouy  by  one  of  the  most  ambiguous  words  in  i^^lvii. 
the  Greek  language*  (^iCtr^)  a  word  which  may  signify  the  — — — — 
mouth  of  a  river^  or  a  place  where  two  roads  separate,  or  a 
canal*  or  a  simple  beading.  Taking  advantage  of  these  un- 
certamtiei^  and  applying  to  the  interior  the  system  of  M. 
Gosseliut  which  contracts  Ptolemy^s  map  to  two*thirdsy 
Bome  hare  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Ghir  and  the  Niger 
qC  Ptolemy  do  not  belong  at  all  to  Nigritia,  but  were  only 
small  rmra  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas.^ 
The  great  characteristic  mark  given  by  Pliny,  to  wit,  the 
position  of  the  Niger  between  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethio- 
pians^ u  €•  between  the  negroea  and  the  Moors,  appears  to 
us  coQcbisive  against  these  recent  hypotheses.  Perhaps  it 
wottU  be  suflScient  to  limit  a  little  the  informadion  of  Pto- 
lemy, by  extending  them  no  farther  west  than  Lake  Djib* 
bsh.f  Agalbemerus,  wha  confounds  the  Ghir  and  the 
Kigsrwstb  one  another,  stiil  makes  this  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  the  world. 

The  Arabiana  indeed  furnisb  us  with  more  numerous  Arabian 
particulars  than.  Ptolemy ;  but  the  contradictions  contained  ^^^^* 
in  their  accounts  voider  tbem  very  difficult  of  application. 
<<The  Nile  of  the  Negooes,''  says  Edrisi,  ^  runsTrom  east 
to  west^  and  fidls  into  a  sea,  (or  the  sea,)  at  a  distance  of  a 
day's  joi^rney  west  from  the  island  of  OoliL  The  dwellings 
o(  the  negroes  are  along  this  river,  or  along  another  which 
iaib  into  it":^  Leo  Africanus  applies  Edrisi*s  description  of 
the  Nile  of  the  negroes  to  the  rifer  Niger.  He  even  ex* 
pressly  says  that  tiiis  river  fklls  into  the  ocean,  but  he  all 
along;  acknowlodges  that  some  aathors  make  it  run  from 
west  to  east,  and  terminate  in  a  great  ]ake.$  Shehabeddin 
18  the  only  Arabian  author  wte  asserts  that  the  Nile  of 
Bjenawa  does  not  reach  the  ocean,  but  ends  its  course  in  the 

*  M^moires  de  M.  Latrcille. 

t  Voyes  TAfcique  Ancienne,  dans  notrt  Atlas  complet. 
%  Edrisi  de  Hartinan%  p»  12* 
I  Lm  Africanus,  p,  6.  ^ 
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xxYii.   ^j^^p  jjj^^g  which  must  be  formed  by  rivers. 


df  M.  Rei 

chard 


Applying  the  name  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  to  Die 
Misselad,  and  supposing  that  both  this  river  and  the  Niger 
lose  themselves  in  lakes  or  in  the  sands,  d^Anville,  and, 
Iqng  after  him.  Rennet,  have  constructed  maps,  half  tradi- 
tional and  half  hypothetical,  which  are  usually  follo^r^ 
with  more  or  less  modification* 
Hypothesis  But  a  very  able  geographer  has  proposed  an  important 
^c  KM  D.._  ^i^^^^^i^^^  which  amounts  to  more  than  a  mere  modifica- 
tion. Allowing  the  Niger  and  tiie  other  rivers  the  general 
direction  assigned  to  them  by  d'Anville  and  Rennel,  ho 
adds  an  outlet  connected  with  the  Gulf  of  Oninea.  ''To 
the  west  of  Wangara,''  says  this  author,  <<the  Nile  bast 
southerly  coarse ;  and  the  Misselad,  after  having  crossed 
tiie  lake  of  Fittree,  then  that  of  Semegonda,  leaves  this  laat 
in  two  leading  branches,  which  encircle  Wangant  and  M 
into  the  Niger,  then  this  last  river  continues  in  a  sooth- 
westerly  course,  till  it  terminates  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
where  it  forms  a  delta  between  its  western  branch,  the  Rio- 
Formosa,  and  the  eastern  oAe,  Bio-del-Bey/'f  This  opi- 
nion he  supporto  by  the  following  train  of  argument^ 
Pint  arfu-  Rennel  supposes  that  all  the  waters  produced  by  the  in- 
undation of  the  Niger,  of  the  £1-Gazel,  the  Misselad,  and 
other  rivers  which  water  the  Wangara,  are  dissipated  hy 
evaporation.  The  principles  of  natural  science  wUl  not  al- 
low us  to  admit  such  a  supposition.  The  Wangara  is  a 
fjM'tile  populous,  country,  covered  with  towns.  The  tropi- 
cal rains  occasion  annual  inundations.  The  rivers  bq;in  to 
overflow  about  the  middle  of  June,  they  are  at  the  higiicat 
in  August,  and  are  restored  to  their  usual  stato  in  Septem- 
her.$    This  is  generally  understood.    When  the  waters 

*  Notices  et  Extraits  do  MSS.  II.  p.  156. 

t  See  our  General  Map  of  Africa. 

}  EpheiDerides .  Geographies  of  Weimar,  v.  XII.  cah.  2.  (Aout,  1S03.) 
p.  157,  &c.  Aonalcs  des  Voyages,  t.  V.  p.  232,  Slc, 

k  Browne,  ch.  XVIII.  Hartniann,  Edriii  Africa,  art.  Wangara,  p.  <'• 
ft^  quoted  by  Reichard.  * 
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have  subsided,  the  country  must  be  suflScieiitly  dry  for  cul^    book. 
tivation.    Let  us  allo^  three  months,  u  t.  till  the  end  of  f^^'f*. 
December,  for  complete  evaporation,  although  Edrisi  says  ' 

that  the  inundation  continues  no  longer  than  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Nile.  Browne,  in  his  chapter  on  vegetation,  says 
that  in  this  climate  the  ground  is  dry  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  The  meteorological  observations  made  by  tliis 
traveller  for  two  years,  make  the  usual  heat  of  these  countries 
in  these  months  85''  of  Fahrenheit.  The  temperature  of 
Wangara  mast  be  still  warmer.  Let  us  allow  that  th« 
thermometer  in  general  rises  to  90%  and  that,  in  this  burn- 
ing climate,  the  evaporation  of  water  exposed  to  the  sun 
will  be  three  Parisian  feet  in  a  month.  This  estimate  Is  cer« 
tainly  not  too  low,  for  it  allows  an  evaporation  three  times 
as  great  as  takes  place  in  our  temperate  climate  during  one 
of  the  warmest  months  of  the  yean 

Then  calculating  what  may  be  the  mass  of  water  which  Mass  of 
the  Nile  pours  into  Wangara,  M.  Refbhard  finds  for  the  three  ihe%ger. 
months  of  the  inundation,  14,226,969,600,000  cubic  feet 
**  The  surface  of  this  country,  which  Rennel,  after 
Edrisi,  estimates  at  370  miles  in  length,  by  170  in 
breadth,  is  22,595  broad,  or  2260  square  miles,  equal 
to  1,182,190,594,000  square  feet,  the  length  of  a  mile 
being  about  22,870  feet.  According  to  this  reckoning, 
the  Niger  alone  would  pour  into  the  basin  of  Wangara  a 
mass  of  water  more  than  fourteen  feet  deep.  But,  says  M. 
Reichard,  this  is  only  one  of  the  rivers.  On  all  sides  to- 
wards Bornoo,  from  Kookoo,  from  Baghermi,  from  Ber- 
goo,  from  Foor,  from  Medra,  the  waters  of  Africa  flow 
into  Wangara.  We  may  reasonably  consider  these  put  to- 
gether as  equal  to  the  Niger,  for,  as  titeir  course  is  shorter^ 
they  lose  less  by  evaporation  and  absorption  in  the  soil  than 
the  Nfger,  which  comes  from  a  fiistance  three  or  four  times 
greater.  Taking  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  by  these 
rivers  at  one  half  of  what  calculation  would  make  it,  there 
will  be  seven  billions  of  cubic  inches  of  water  ^  which  ^^ 
16 
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make  the  depth  of  that  which  is  brought  into  Wangara 
more  than  twenty-one  feet  But  since  only  nine  feet  can 
be  evaporated  in  three  months,  more  than  seven  months 
will  be  required  to  dry  the  surface ;  which,  added  to  the 
three  months  of  the  inundation,  will  only  allow  the  inhabit- 
ants two  months  for  seed  time,  growth,  and  harvest  The 
expenditure  of  the  water  cannot,  therefore^  be  accounted  for 
by  evaporation  alone." 

This  first  argument  of  M.  Reichard  is  not  perfectly  con- 
clusive. His  calculations  cannot  be  depended  on.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  great  lake  would  explain  tlie  whole  difficulty. 
But  let  us  bear  his  other  reasons,  which  give  support  to  one 
another. 

Edrisi  says  that  the  Nile  of  the  negroes  surrounds  tlie 
Wangara  the  whole  year.  From  this  testimony  that  coud- 
try  has  received  the  figure  which  we  find  given  to  it  in  our 
maps.  The  Niger,  which  comes  from  the  west,  is  divided 
into  two  below  Ghana.  The  nprthern  arm  runs  straight 
east,  the  southern  one  forming  an  elbow,  corresiionding  to 
the  surface  of  the  Wangara,  turns  round  again  to  the 
north,  and  both  fall  into  the  lake  of  Semegonda.  This 
at  least  is  what  may  be  conceived  to  take  place.  But  is  this 
result  just  and  conformable  to  the  nature  of  things  ?  Can 
we  suppose  a  river  which  is  navigable  the  whole  year,  and 
one  or  two  English  miles  broad,  will  fall  into  a  lake  which 
has  scarcely  twenty  or  twenty-five  square  miles  of  area, 
without  making  it  rise  high  above  its  banks.  For  the  Ni- 
ger alone  a  lake  would  be  required  as  large  as  tlie  sea  of 
Aral.  The  opinion  is  still  more  untenable  when  we  consider 
that  the  lake  of  Semegonda  also  receives  all  the  rivei?  which 
come  from  Borneo,  Kanga,  Begharmeh,  Bergoo,  and  Foor, 
and  particularly  the  Misselad,  which  is  of  great  size,  and 
never  dried  up,  and  that  all  these  are  brought  thither  bv 
the  discharge  of  the  lake  Fittree,  their  point  of  union.  It 
is  only  in  this  way  that  the  communication  of  the  rivers 
mentioned  by  Edrisi  can  be  explained.  He  gives  to  the 
Nile,  which  surrounds  Wangara,  a  general  direction  to  the 
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west  It  must,  therefore  be  the  Misselad,  and,  as  Home-  book 
mann  says  that  this  river  flows  out  of  Lake  Fittree,  the  com*  ^^^^^* 
munication  of  the  waters  of  the  Kaagoo  with  the  Lake  of 
Scmegonda,  alleged  by  Edrisi,  is  confirmed.  But  the  last 
lake  being  too  small  to  contain  all  these  waters,  one  of  tho 
two  branches  which  issue  from  it  must  run  west,  the  other 
south  or  south-west,  and  fall  into  the  true  Niger  at  a  great 
di<)tance  from  each  other.  The  true  Niger,  therefore,  can 
only  water  the  western  part  of  Wangara,  and  then  proceed 
in  its  course. 

The  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  country  furnishes  Third  ax* 
M.  Reichard  with  the  most  specious  of  bis  arguments.  »«"»•**• 

^The  countries  of  Benin,  of  Owarah,  New  Calabar,  and 
Calbongo,  are/'  says  he,  ^  the  Delta  of  a  great  river  which 
comes  from  a  great  distance  in  the  north-west" 

The  accounts  collected  by  Nyendael,  Rasmann,  Dap- 
per, and  the  two  Barbots,  inform  us  that  the  Rio  Formosa  ia 
eight  marine  miles  in  width  at  its  exit.  Higher  u^  it  is  four, 
and  in  still  higher  situations  it  is  sometimes  wider^metimeS 
narrower.  It  separates  into  an  infinite  number  of  arms,  whick 
spread  over  the  whole  adjoining  country.  A  communication 
can  be  kept  up  in  boats  from  one  arm  to  another.  There  is 
also,  in  the  interior,  a  passage  by  water  to  the  Calabar,  easi- 
ly sailed  in  a  canoe.  From  the  Rio  Formosa  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Cameroons  River  the  coast  is  very  low  and 
marshy,  and  pk*eserves  the  same  character  to  a  considerable 
distance  in  the  interior.  This  whole  country  forms  ono 
immense  plain,  intersected  by  large,  navigable  rivers,  such 
as  thdse  of  Por^ados,  Ramos,  Dodos,  Sangama  near  Cape 
Formosa,  Non,  Oddi,  Filana,  Saint  Nicolas,  Meas,  l^ainf 
Bartiiclemy,  New  Calabar,  Bandi,  Old  Calabar,  and  Del- 
B^ey.  This  last  is  seven  or  eight  miles  broad  at  its  mouth. 
It  preserves  this  breadth  a  considerable  way  up,  and  comes 
from  a  great  distance  in  the  north.  All  these  rivera  belong 
to  one  principal  river;  for  the  Rio-del-Rey  coming  from 
the  north,  and  the  Rio  Formosa  from  the  north-east,  the 
two  lines  which  they  follow  should  intersect  one  another 
{^^rty  or  fifty  geographical  miles  farther  norths  each  having 
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^^^^'*  may  reasonably  give  their  course,  in  a  united  state,  alcngtl 
'  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles.    The  extent  must  ind^ 

be  almost  unexampled,  since  the  Delta,  including  the  pro- 
jection of  Cape  Formosa,  occupies  ninety  miles  of  the  sea- 
shore, and  contains  so  many  branches  of  rivers.  In  sizett 
far  surpasses  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges. 
niite*a^'' .  ^^^  physical  circumstances  of  this  Delta  furnishes  an 
niMit.  '^"'  auxiliary  argument.  Composed  of  mud,  and  destitute  of 
stones,  it. must  have  been  formed  by  periodical  inundations 
from  one  or  more  great  rivers.  We  know  also  from  James 
Barbot,  and  from  Grasilhier,  who  are  eye-witnesses,  that  all 
the  country  about  New  Calabar  and  Bandi  is  every  year 
inundated  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September. 
The  coincidence  of  the  time  of  overflow  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  the  Wangara  and  the  Foor,  is  too  striking 
not  to  produce  some  presumption  that  the  two  countries 
are  conneg^d  together  by  the  same  river.  Lastly,  pimento, 
"which  is  wy  abundant  in  Benin,  is  equally  so  in  the  Dar- 
Kulla,  which  seems  to  show  that  these  countries  are  not  se- 
parated by  any  mountain^chain ;  a  circumstance  rendered 
very  probable  by  other  concurring  reasons. 

To  these  arguments  of  M.  Reichard,  which  appear  to 

US  to  merit  the  greatest  attention,  we  shall  add  another, 

•bienrft-    which  has  certainly  some  weight.    The  Arabs  speak  of  an 

tionion^  e  ^i^^^  called  Oolil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 


jJu^^*^  as  the  only  country  in  Nigritia  that  has  salt  marshes  or 
pits,  and  a  place  from  which  much  salt  is  exported.* 
Another  writer  makes  OolUi  a  city.  Now,  at  the  oioutfa  of 
the  Old  Calabar  river  there  is  an  island  called  the  Salt  Land, 
ivhich  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  sea  salt,  and  the  Porto- 
guese  charts  copied  by  d'Anville  mark  a  town  called  Oolii 
on  its  west  bank.  The  distances  assigned  by  the  Arabs 
irould  place  the  island  of  Oolil  in  a  great  inland  lake,  but 
the  singular  coincidence  of  the  names  and  of  physical  cha- 

*  HartroanQ,  £dri9i,  p,  S9,  Sbic. 
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racters  is  not  the  less  favourable  to  the  hypothesis  of  M.    book 
Beichard.  Mvii. 

At  the  very  time  when  this  hypothesis  appeared  to  be  cs-  " 

tablished,  an  opinion  diametrically  opix>sed  to  it,  and  the  o/thriden- 
least  probable  of  all  that  had  been  advanced,  has  been  again  !i>7  ^^^^l 

1-  tA    1.  •       w.    .  .......  .  .      Niger  and 

brought  forward.  It  is  nearly  that  which  was  given  by  Nile. 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  considei-ed  the  Niger  as  the  prin- 
cipal branch  of  the  Nile,  allowing,  however,  that  it  frequent- 
ly disappeared  under  ground.  Some  of  the  contradictory 
testimonies  of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Arabians  may  be  in- 
geniously combined  in  favour  of  this  opinion,*  but  the  only 
powerful  argument  is  derived  from  a  recent  account  of  a 
journey  performed  by  water,  from  Tombuctoo  to  Cairo. 
The  journal  has  come  to  us  in  an  indii*ect  channel.  Mr. 
Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogadore,  collected  from  the 
oral  declaration  of  a  Moroccan,  who  had  visited  Tombuc- 
too, various  particulars,  by  means  of  which,  he  wishes  to 
demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  Niger  with  the  Nilcf 

**  The  Nil-el-Abeed,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes,^'  says  tliis 
writer,  ^  is  also  called  Nil-el-Kebir,  or  the  Great  Nile ;  that 
of  Egypt  is  called  Nil-el-Masr,  or  Nil*el«Scham,  from  the 
Arabic  terms  for  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  inhabitants  of 
Tombuctoo  and  the  whole  of  central  Africa  maintain  that 
fliese  two  rivers  cotnmunicate  together,  and  even  that  tliey 
are  the  same  river.  The  Africans  are  surprised  when  they 
hear  that  the  Europeans  make  them  two  distinct  rivers^  ex- 
perience having  taught  them  otherwise. 

^In  the  year  1780,  a  society  of  seventeen   negroes  ofNaviga. 
Jinnee  went  ttom  Tombuctoo,  in  a- canoe,  on  a  commercial  xombuc^ 
•peculation.    They  understood  Ari^bic,  and  could  read  the  too  to 
Koran.    They  exchanged   their   goods   repeatedly   in  the   ^"^' 
coarse  of  the  passage,  and  in  fourteen  months  arrived  at 
Cairo,  having  lived  on  rice  and  otlier  provisions,  which  they 
procured  in  the  diiferent  towns  which  they  visited.    Their 

*  See  an  Article  of  Nf  •  Hoflfmann  in  the  Journal  de  TEmpire. 
t  Jaekton't  Account  of  Morocco,  last  chapter.     Annale?  Aes  Vovt»s:*^s, 
^Vin.  p,  340,  &c. 
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BOOK    report  is  that  there  are  1200  towns  and  6ities»  conldtiiiig 
XXTii*  mosques  or  towers,  between  Tombuctoo  and  Cairo,  on  the 

"""~"~"  banks  of  the  Nile  of  Egypt  and  the  Nile  of  Soodao. 

<<The7  stopped  occasionally  a  few  days  at  several  toivte 
to  transact  business,  or  gratify  inclination  or  curiosity*  In 
three  places  they  found  the  Nile  so  shallow,  in  consequence 
of  numerous  canals  of  irrigation  connected  with  the  main 
branch,  that  they  could  not  proceed  by  water,  and  there- 
fore carried  their  vessel  over  land  till  they  found  the  rtTer 
deep  enough  to  permit  them  to  proceed  by  water.  Thej 
also  met  with  three  cataracts,  the  chief  of  which  was  at  tiie 
western  entrance  of  the  Wangara.  They  caiTied  their  boat 
by  land  past  this  cataract,  then  launched  into  an  imoien^ 
lake  or  merja,  which  could  not  be  seen  across.  In  the  night 
they  used  a  large  stone  by  way  of  anchor.  They  kept  re- 
gular watch,  as  a  precaution  against  the  attacks  of  cit)Co- 
diles,  elephants,  and  hippopotami,  which  abounded  in  many 
places.  When  they  arrived  at  Cairo,  they  gained  the  great 
caravan  of  the  west,  (Akkabab-el-Qarbie,)  then  went  back 
with  the  caravan  of  Morocco,  and  from  Morocco  returned 
by  the  caravan  of  Akka  to  Tombuctoo,  and  from  that  place 
to  Jinnee,  where  they  arrived  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  two  months." 

Objections.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  negro  travellers.  Were  we 
to  adopt  it  without  reflection  or  question,  we  should  believe 
the  identity  of  the  Nile  and  Niger  to  be  demonstrated.  The 
powerful  reasons  taken  from  Ptolemy's  Greogfraphy,  and 
from  the  Arabian  authors,  for  the  total  distinctness  of  tlie 
two  rivers ;  the  conclusions  forced  on  us  by  the  accounts  col- 
lected by  Browne,  on  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Misselad  and 
Bahr-Kulla,  (accounts  confirmed  by  the  information  obtain* 
ed  by  Mr.  Seetzen ;)  and  lastly,  the  extreme  improbability  of 
so  long  a  course  to  any  river  as  that  of  the  Niger  and  Niiiv 
united  over  countries  which  must  differ  considerably  in  ele- 
vation;— with  some  minds,  all  these  arguments  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  invalidate  the  evidence  of  these  un- 
known negroes,  who  pretend  to  have  actually  seen  objects, 
of  which  we  only  presame  to  form  conjectures.    Must  we, 
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on  such  ikttL,  t>VertbroW  til  tbto  the  iakps  tt  PtonYny,  d^Afi^    SMft 
ville,  and  Rennel  ?  remove  the  mountains  ou  the  east  of  Dkr-  'J'^^tf> 
foor  ?  make  the  Misselad  and  Biabr-Kull^  fun  bacli^aM  ?  ===* 
We  certainly  do  not  }'et  tliink  86.    It  appears  lo  tt^,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  very  account  given  by  th^dft  })^tMd^d 
hegro  natfgatt^ra,  presenti)  TeatUres  ^hltb  d^i^riVe  U  of  any 
power  of  disturbing  our  old  geographical  creed. 

First  These  negroes  %ve»*e  thricfe  forced  to  ^rA^  thelt 
boat  along  the  land,  bec&iise  the  Kite  had  ndt  sUiBctent 
depth.  Now,  the  JoUba,  or  Niger,  is  khowA  to  be  d  Very 
large  Hver  near  Tombuctoo.  If  it  joitis  tlie  Nile,  it  otiglit 
to  gain  an  itnmetise  volume  of  water,  &nd  no  canals  of  f  rri^^ 
gation  could  run  it  dry.  besides,  when  onte  dri^d  ti^r, 
bow  does  \i  all  at  dnce  re-acquire  iU  Watek*? 

The  throe  ciitat-acts  ihentioh^  may  justly  induct  a  sus- 
picion of  other  internlptiokis  in  the  course  at  the  riv^hs  HA- 
Tigated  by  the  negt*oes. 

Lastly,  If  this  ttavigation  hkd  no  in^il^ifefabte  ott§tacIeil  to 
encounter,  ^^hj  did  not  the  Soodan  tiiercbahtj)  prefet*  It  tl» 
the  laborious  t>lan  of  ac(iOihtianyifig  thii  car&vftns  kcrHsd 
frightful  and  immense  deserts  ?  Mn  Jackson  hIMself  H^ 
plies,  because  the  XDad  by  land  Is  ftiore  convenient  and  more 
expeditious. 

This  account  of  the  negroes  Begins,  therefore,  to  Turhii)!!  Probable 
only  these  three  results:  1.  Thftt  there  are  one  or  ifiore "'"^*** 
rivers  communicating  between  the  Egytitian  Nile  and  the 
^ig^r,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Cassiqilinri,  in  America, 
connects  the  Orinoco  with  the  Aitaazond,  and  ^s  in  Norway, 
near  Lesso,  two  rivers  ruiining  ntrtrth  Und  south  conkmu^i-  ' 
cate  with  each  other  near  their  sources.    The  intermediate 
rivers  are  probably  to  the  south-west  of  Darfoor. 

1  A  mountain  chain  Coming  from  Afnod,  or  frotti  ikasfi- 
na»  joins  that  of  Melli,  and  forms  a  large  <!:ataract  to  the 
^est  of  Wangara ;  thus  the  western  Soodan  forms  one  or 
many  basins  with  scarcely  any  outlet. 

3.  The  existence  of  very  large  lakes  in  the  south  of  Wan- 
gara, may  induce  a  belief  that  the  rivers  of  the  central  ta« 
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BOOK    ble-land  render  an  oatlet  by  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  unnecee- 
XXTU.  sary.* 

.  Having  exposed,  with  all  tlie  pains  and  impartiality  of 

on  Migri-   which  WO  are  capable,  the  uncertainties  which  prevail  k- 
^^"  specting  the  courses  of  the  rivers  of  central  Africa,  we  shiU 

endeavour  to  combine  the  most  precise  information  contain- 
ed in  the  accounts  which  we  possess  of  the  different  coao- 
tries,  towns,  and  nations,  of  this  vast  region.\ 
Jouniey  of  Mungo  Park  is  the  first  to  guide  us  in  penetrating  along 
Pwkf^  the  banks  of  the  Senegal  to  reach  those  of  the  Niger.  Hb 
first  journey  reaches  only  to  Silla,  between  Sego  and  Jinnee; 
but  he  collected  important  information.  He  was  the  iir^ 
European  who  saw  the  river  Joliba,  which  is  also  called  the 
GulbLf  The  name  Joliba  signifies  the  great  water.  This 
iriver,  when  seen  by  the  British  traveller,  had  a  gentle  east- 
erly course,  glittered  under  the  reflected  beams  of  the  rising 
sun,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  Thames  at  Westminster. 
Conntryof  He  soon  came  near  Sego,  then  the  capital  of  Bambam. 
Bambarra.  This  city,  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  consists  of  four 
quarters,  surrounded  by  high  clay  walls.  The  houses  are 
square  and  flat  roofed,  made  of  clay ;  some  two  stories  high, 
and  generally  white- washed.  Several  mosques  are  also  to 
be  seen.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated,  perhaps 
rather  too  high,  at  30,000.  The  king  lives  on  the  south 
bank.  The  inhabitants  sail  in  canoes,  which  are  formed  of 
two  large  trees,  scooped  out,  and  joined  at  the  two  ends  like 
the  boats  of  the  Foulahs.  Immediately  round  the  city  there 
is  a  little  culture,  but  the  clay  walls  and  rude  canoes  show 
the  backward  state  of  African  civilization.  i 

Country  of      Park  pves  a  description  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Lv-  | 
Ludamar.  jumjip^  where  he  was  detained  at  Benown,  and  another  cal- 
led Biroo,  the  capital  of  which  is  Walet    To  the  east  of 
ibis  lies  the  celebrated  kingdom  of  Tombuctoo.    To  the 

*  Voyexnotre  Carte  de  I'Afrique  septentrionale. 

t  Abderrabman-Agai  Tripolitan  Ambassador,  in   the  Nouv.  Museum  A<- 
Tem.  III.  p.  987. 
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#i>utb  of  these  states  are  the  negro  kingdoms  of  Kaarta  and    book 
Bambamu  "^"' 

In  Ludamar,  Mr.  Park  learned^  by  a  sheriif  who  came  -~"-~~* 
from  Walet  with  salt  and  some  other  provisions,  that  Hous- 
sa  was  the  largest  city  he  had  ever  seen,  though  Walet  was 
larger  than  Tomhuctoo.  At'  Silla,  some  Moorish  and  ne- 
gro merchants  had  informed  this  traveller  that  two  days' 
joamey  to  the  east  was  situated  the  city  of  Jinnen,  or  an 
island  in  the  river;  two  days'  journey  beyond  this  city  was 
found  Dibbi,  or  the  Black  Lake,  which  is  crossed  from  west 
to  east  Here  the  canoes  are  said  to  lose  sight  of  land  for 
a  whole  day.  From  this  lake  the  river  divides  into  several 
streams,  and  ends  in  two  branches  which  meet  at  Rabra,  the 
port  of  Tomhuctoo,  which  is  a  day's  journey  to  tiie  south 
of  that  city.  At  eleven  days  distance  from  Kabra,  the  river 
passes  to  the  south  of  Houssa,  which  is  two  days  journey 
from  the  Joliba.  AH  the  natives  with  whom  this  traveller 
conversed  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  course  of  this 
great  river  beyond  that  point,  and  of  its  mode  of  terminat- 
ing. To  the  east  of  Houssa  is  the  kingdom  of  Cassina.  ' 
The  king  of  Tomhuctoo,  whose  name  was  Abu-Abrahima, 
>va8  considered  as  rich,  and  his  wives  and  concubines  were 
dressed  in  silk.  The  kingdom  of  Houssa  is  of  greater  im- 
portance. .  To  the  south  of  the  Niger  are  the'  kingdoms, 
or  rather  districts,  of  Gotto,  to  the  west  of  which,  are  Bai- 
doo  and  Maniana ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  have  the 
character  of  being  cannibals.  Such  is  the  information  given 
by  Mr.  Park. 

With  these  particulars  are  naturally  connected  those  of 
Mr.  Jackson,  obtained  from  oral  communications,  given  by 
some  inhabitants  of  Tomhuctoo.  Fifteen  days  journey 
east  from  this  city  is  found  a  vast  lake  called  Bahar  Soo- 
dan,  or  the  Sea  of  Soodan,  on  the  banks  of  which  there  Sea of 8m 
lives  a  white  nation,  which  in  language  imitates,  like  the  ^^°' 
English,  the  whistling  of  birds,  ride  saddled  horses,  and 
use  spurs.  Their  face,  all  except  the  eyes,  is  covered 
with  a,tarban^  armed  with  swords, bows,  lances,  and  darts; 
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BOOK  thay  fight  Vnati  to  tfiim.  Thdr  'ftodtes,  and  th^se  at  tMt 
fttytr.  horses,  arc  covered  over  with  amulets.  These  peo^^te  hvk 
decked  vessels,  forty  cubits  hi  teii]gth  afid  eight  iti  hMA% 
pie/"^*^*ttMt  of  boards,  Whith  al^  united  by  twisted  cordi.  These 
bat-ks  carry  tt<m  one  hurtdred  and  liFty  to  two  hundMl  men, 
and  a  burden  bf  twe/ity  tons.  They  hate  no  salts,  and  are 
put  ih  tnotion  by  forty  bars.  These  white  people  ^vAl  tt  to 
As  Tomboctoo.  In  the  yealr  179S  they  extended  tirieir  navi- 
^tion  to  jinnee,  on  the  we^t  of  Tombu'ctoo ;  hixt  We^  not 
allowed  to  trade.  They  are  neither  Moors  nor  Arabs^  nor 
8hilIooks.« 

According  to  another  passage,  thfe^  wbite  Jieople,  be- 
yond the  great  lakes  1^  called,  by  \ht  Arabs,  ff^Mraik 
Chriitian,  or  ChKi^tiati  Natarites.    Th^y  &re  dlstinguish- 
Jcwt  of     ed  from  a  tribe  of  Jews  who  live  on  the  frontier  6f  Len- 
^*"^'      lem  or  Melly.    This  account  acquires  sottne  importance 
when  wfe  compare  It  with  the  testimony  of  Bdrisi,  who  fei- 
presdly  places  the  Jews  in  Lemlcm.f  and  which  Leo  ATrica- 
iius  calls  Melly>  from  the  city  of  Malel.i    These  Jews  art 
very  probably  travelling  merchants,  known  for  tl  centorjr 
The  Mai-  back.  On  the  slave  coast,  under  the  hame  of  Maillyd  or  Mal- 
^"^•'         lays  ;§  for,  though  circumcised,  these  merchants  neithler  ab- 
stained from  wine  or  other  strong  liquors.    They  selected, 
and  killed  with  their  own  hands,  thb  animals  whose  itA 
they  ate.    They  came  from  a  country  to  the  north  of  Guinea, 
rich  in  gold,  coppei*,  and  precious  stones. 
Accounts       Mr.  Jackson  tells  as  ttiat  the  city  of  Tombuctdb  is  sitn- 
bucto^r     ated  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  surrounded  with  sand  hills^ 
about  twelve  miles  ttotn  the  banks  of  the  Nil-el-abe^,  or 
the  Nilto  of  the  NegH)e«^  and  nearly  three  days*  joarnej 
from  the  frontiers  of  Zahara.    It  is  unwalled,  and  aboot 
twelve  miles  in  circumference.    It  is  fi*equented  by  all  tbe 
negro  nations,  who  exchange  hfere  the  productions  of  tlieir 

*  Js%ckson'*s  Morocco,  at  the  end. 
t  Edrisi.  Hartmann,  p.  37. 
*  X  liCO  Africanus,  p.  641. 

)  Desmnrchais,  U.  p.  273.    Snolgravr,  p»  80. 
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last  spvQireign  of  ItfgirQccpt  Mi^k^v  Iswi^^i^  h^d  appQioted  a  ^'■^^■^ 
Moorish  governor  at  Tonibuctoo;  but  at  present  the.  city- 
ip  depi?tideBt  on.  the  negro,  king  of  8ambarra»  whose  pre- 
sent reaiAence  is  at  JiAneet  the  GJAaea  of  Leo  AMcajuifi^ 
and  the  Qenni  of  some  other  writers.  The  kiAg  has  thsea 
palaces,  at  Tombuctoo^  a  pJace  which  is.  said  ta  contatn. 
an  irojoi^nse  quantity,  of  goldl^  Thi^  cH;  is.  said  to  be  kept 
ttQil(9r  es^cellent  police  regulations';  it^  industtfioos  inhabit* 
anist  who  are  chie^y  negroes,  are  aaiid  to  he  sirangeca  ta 
tiicft,.  and  emuloua  to  copy  the  hospitality^  ekgaucc,  aad. 
poiiteaess.of  the  Anhiana^ 

The  goyenuuent  never  intermeddles  ^odcth  thos  difikreii6^ovo»- 
feligiona  professed  by  the  peoplci  who  ftrequeat  Tombac- "^"^ 
too;  but  the  Jews  are  excluded  &om  it  bj.  the  commercial 
jealousy  of  the  Moors. 

The  go?enuQeni  of  the  city  is  co|nmiitcd.to.a  divan  or 
counciU  composed  of  twelvotalemaa**  ThoM  magMvates, 
^ho  are  learned  expounders  of  the  Koran*  nominated  by 
the  king,  remain  in  office  only  thr^e .  years*  Mr*  Jackson^ 
who  ii«;iabes  to  induce  the  EngUsh.toeagiagQin  the  To^l* 
buotoo  trade,  by  the  way  of  Mogadore^  g^s  that  the  library 
of  that  city  conttanis  Arabic*  Hebrew,  and  ChaUlaic  manu-  Library, 
scripts,  among  which  are  translations  of  the  Gre^k  and. 
Latin  authors-f  Other  account^  maintain  that,  the  Tombuc* 
tans  maJkO  u^o  of  characters.  djSc^ent  froii^  those  of  the 
9^br<^^s  and  Arabians,^  which,  is  deqjed  hy  Afir.  JFackflioa 
or  his  MoQt^isli  authority. 

The  clitnate  is  celebra^ted  for  salubrity,  ayid  the.  hu- crmiate. 
man  cojnstltuttoo  very  soon  a#*rives^  at  i^aturtty*,    <^I4;  is 
said  to  be  i^  rare  thi^  to  see  a  y<N^ng  n>M  of  eighteen  who 
bas  not  several  lawful  wives  or  concubine  sjiaves*  the  Maho- 

*  Probably  an  Arabic  word,  and  the  samfs  as  ulenu^.    See  ot^r  account  9f 
Turkey. 

t  Annales  dcs  Voyages,  t.  XIV.  p.  25. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  African  Amociation,  p.  2.  19*. 
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medan  law  being  here  followed,  and  one  who  atttains  tiie 
age  of  twentji  without  being  married,  is  not  thought  re- 
spectable/' 

The  Niger  or  Joliba  overflows  its  banks  when  the  son 
enters  the  sign  of  Cancer.  This  is  the  rainj  season.  At 
Kabra  the  inundation  becomes  considerable.  This  vride 
and  rapid  river  breeds  crocodiles  and  hippopotamL  The 
lands  along  the  southern  bank  are  covered  with  forests, 
where  huge. elephants  lie  under  the  shade  of  trees  of  extra- 
ordinary size  and  beauty.  The  soil  round  Tombuctoo  pro- 
duces rice,  millet,  Indian  corn,  and  other  grain.  In  the 
plains  the  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of  Brabesha  cultivate  wheat 
ajod  barley.  CoflTee  and  indigo  grow  spontaneously.  The 
latter  is  in  some  places  cultivated,  and  produces  a  fine  bloe 
dye,  which  is  employed  in  dying  and  printing  the  cotton 
goods.  These  fabrics  are  made  at  Jinnee  and  Tonibac- 
too,  with  whimsical  figures.  Tiiey  are  used  as  bed-covers, 
and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  firmness  of  their  texture,  and 
are  sold  in  Morocco  at  a  high  price.  The  breadth  of  the 
wove  pieces  varies  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  are  sewed 
together,  with  thread  or  silk,  so  closely  and  neatly  that 
the  interstices  are  not  seen.  The  cultivators,  who  are  here 
cMedfuJUUit*  have  a  great  talent  for  rearing  bees;  honey 
and  wax  aits  in  great  abundance,  and  large  quantities  are 
consumed  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  gold  mines,  found  to  the  south  of  the  river,  belong 
to  the  king,  and  their  produce  is  deposited  in  his  palace  at 
Tombuctoo.  The  people  employed  in  working  these  mines 
are  Bambarra  negroes,  who  become  very  wealtliy,  as  all  the 
particles  of  gold  under  a  certain  weight  (twelve  mizans)  be- 
long to  them.  So  very  rich  are  these  mines,  that  pieces  of 
gold  weighing  some  ounces  are  said  to  be  frequently  found. 
It  is  no  wonder  tlien  that  this  precious  metal  is  so  little 
prized  at  Tombuctoo,  and  that  objects  which  are  of  so  lit- 
tle value  among  Europeans,  such  as  salt,  tobacco,  and  work- 
ed copper,  are  here  exchanged  for  their  weight  in  gold. 


•See  pages  217,  21«. 
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The  reminder  of  western  Nigritta  was,  in  the  time  of   book 
Edrisi^  diTided  into  two  kingdoms,  that  of  Tocroor,  and  ^^^^^ 
that  of 'Gana.    In  the  first  of  these,  where  the  people  lived  ^^^^^^   ^^ 
on  dotttra,  milk,  and  fish,  (an  evidence  of  a  moderate  fertil-  Tocroor 
ity  of  territory,)  were  found  the  city  of  Toci«oor,  then  the*'"^  ^"** 
centre  of  the  trade  of  Nigritia,  also  Berissa,  and  Sala* 
The  capital  of  the  state  of  Gana,  bearing  the  same  name, 
was  situated  on  a  large  fresh-water  lake,  and  was  built  of 
chalk.    It  was  the  Ta-Grana  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Cano  of 
Leo  Africanns.    This  was  probably  a  flourishing  empire 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  for,  according  to  Barros,  the  am- 
bassadors of  the  king  of  Benin  said  to  John  IL  king  of 
Portugal,  that  **  the  kingdom  of  Benin  was  in  some  measure 
in  a  state  of  vassalage  to  a  powerful  prince  in  the  interior, 
called  Ogane,  who  was  venerated  as  great  pontiff/* 

At  present  Hbussa  is  mentioned  in  the  situation  assign-  states  of 
ed  to  Tocroor,  and  the  state  of  Kashna  occupies  the  place  of  ^nd  ^^.  - 
Gana;  bat  both  of  them  are  among  the  least  known  coun-  "*• 
tries  of  Nigritia.    With  some,  Houssa  is  an  immense  city ; 
with  others,  it  is  the  name  of  a  very  populous  territory, 
where  flie  economical  arts  have  arrived  at  high  perfection, 
excellent  steel  files  being  in  the  number  of  their  articles  of 
inanufacture.f    The  kingdom  of  Eassena,  or  Kashna,  is 
known  to  us  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  Tripolitans  and 
Fezzanese.    This  country,  bounding  with  the  territories  of 
Borneo  and  Fezzan,  seems  to  be  properly  called  Afnoo,^ 
and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Affano,  in  the  capital  of  Bor- 
noo.$    The  chief  city,  to  which  the  name  of  Kashna  seenis 
niore  particularly  to  belong,  is  five  days'  journey  to  the 
north  of  the  Niger,||  on  the  road  from  Fezzan  to  Zampha* 

*  Juan  de  Barros,  Asia.  Dec.  I.  IW.  3,  cb.  4.     Leo  Afric.  p,  651.    Mamolt, 

t  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  p.  2.  Elucidations,  &c.  by  Major 
Houghton,  p.  25—27. 

t  Niebahr,  dans  le  Nouv.  Mus^unj  Allem.  IV.  p.  421.  Einsiedel  distinguish- 
es  Kashna  from  Hafnoo,  Cuhn,  Voyages  en  Afrique,  III.  p.  436 — 442. 

t  Seetzen,  Annates  des  Voyages,  XIX.  p.  174. 

H  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association  for  1790. 
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%A^Ht  ^  9  s4ta^•    On  the  waj^  t«  ij^ashn^^  i^  Ag^Mdi^  i^e^  9V1M 

dw«  no$,  £r«iw.  so  welU  nor  4<W8  t(ie  cfw^l  4iHv&  «!ifl|MUl 
Produc-  i^ifji  i^  \h^  H:^t.a^d  swth  ^  li^i^^Uvt^  Th^cWief  sredop- 
\\Q^^^  of  t)ie  pOMQtiry  apQ  gol4  ^t,  cotf^n^  9^  pajrtifCiikur  kind 
o(  i;ipe  (^ajlkd  H^A^uig^  UMOi^roi^  |ip<pki9y8  a«d  parQ%M4& 
^ftrf^"^  go;^t  9^1)1^  Qx-hiiie9,2(ijbet»  and  upuftk,  aire  exported.* 
^;hf^  9urfi^9  10  extv^qi^  iqquiiti|inoM%  Qi|  tbi9  acqoimtt 
in  (yw  IMP  of  northern  4|fr|Qm  we  f\9fip  Hie  Qe^i^ra^  of  the 
Ni«e?  betw,wi  tke  kingdom^  of  Mc^Hi  wd  K^eA»at 
U 13  centnin  tli^t  Nigritii^  iai|ji|ti|raU]rdpvi4edwita«fivetel 

obliges  the  ii^^iti^kiits  to  Mse  fire  fpi*  piMrfcqf  ti^e  jeer*  ^  At 
Qa|;o  th/B  iiUifZM^  are  u|ial»]le  to  e:^d  the  qolU^  n^hUe  tiie  tI- 
^^^tJf  pf  G^^n^  is  Qovei?e4  wUb  gQtt^n shrnh^andc  ^neg^ 

Eastern  ^^]te^'«i  Nigritj^  ^o^t^iqs  two  coimti:^s^  wWgh^  am  better 
Nigritia.  i^pp^n  tlia^i  tlie  reat,  Daifoo^  and  Qornpo*  Tbe:^?^^  vrhitck 
^a^  iinpexfecUy  k^wu  to  l^eq  and  Wans^ebt  i^vsk  hfim  visit- 
ed a,!^^  descrifaied  by  Mi?,  i^wne.  An  inhabitant  of  that 
(fOuntryjt  of  the  nan^e  of  Mahom^^  wli^i^  ^.  Seefeecn  wA 
^t  Ca^>  has  i^lso  g'^ve^  aoine  cuiriQWi  inforniatioii  reject- 
ing it.  The  dgOiif^  or  eifjircbantst  after  l«a?Ang  Cave» 
fir&tstop^t  Sioot,  ^i^dit>en  cfoispa^wi^le  deBert^  co»Jte^9ii^a 
srMall  nimber  of  ciUtivated  oa^eg.  M  the  e^d  of  ftve  dajB 
after  leaving  &iQio^t«  thciy  rqp^b  Kt^at^g^h,  the  capital  of  Uni 
Great  Oos^  Fron^  this  place  thejr  take  two  diq^at  Uk  mdi 
Berisy  six  more  to  Sheupp,  three  from  thence  to  Selim,  fire 
to  Legghyehf  and  six  to  Bir«eI*Attroon»  and,  lastly^  other 
ten  days  to  Darfoor,  making  in  all  a  journey  of  thirty-seveB 
days-t 

*  Eintiedel,  p.  440.  Sec.  &c. 
t  Annales  des  VoyageS}  t.  XXI. 


OaiAior  is  watered  by  the  river  Bahr-Attaba»  which    book 
18  said  to  flow  into  the  Nile,  and  is  navigated  by  small  ^^^i'* 
craft.     This  rivers  according  to  the  map  of  Mr.  Browne, 
ova  amly  fall  into  the  Misselad,  as  a  mountain  chain  ex-  the  couq- 
tMda  alcHig  the  east  side  of  the  country.    Darfoor  con-^'^* 
tains  iron,  and  a  copper  ore  which  gives  an  excellent  red 
Cfdonr.     According  to  Mr.  Browne,  the  copper  is  bought 
near  tbo  sources  of  the  Abiad.    The  quarries  yield  mar- 
ble, alabaster,  granite,  fossil  salt,  and  nitre.    It  labours^ 
howevvr^  under  a  want  both  of  lime  and  building  stone. 
Accorditig  U>  Mdiammed's  account,  snow  falls  every  year# 
bat  aifilto  as  soon  as  it  touches  the  ground.    One  of  the 
largest  moaatains  of  the  country  is  called  Marra. 

The  raiaa  begin  ia  the  middle  of  June,  and  last  till  the  Climate. 
middle  of  September.  The  whole  aq^ct  of  the  country  is 
at  that  time  ohaagedy  the  character  of  utter  sterility  being 
replaced  by  fdeasing  verdure.  When  the  rainy  season  be- 
gins,  tiie  pvoprietors  of  the  land  go  to  their  fields  with  such 
hboiHfera  as  they  we  able  to  collect  They  make  holes  in  the 
ground*  Jrt  distances  of  two  feet,  where  they  sow  the  mil- 
kt  seed*  aad  cover  it  over  with  their  feet*  and  thus  termi'^ 
oate  the  labovs  of  seedtime*  The  crop  of  millet  is  bar* 
vested  ia  the  coarse  of  two  moatbs :  wheat  requires  threiv 
Hce  grows  i^ontaaeoasly,  and  so  abundantly  that  it  is  lit* 
tie  valaad,  though  of  superior  quality*  Dourra  and  mil- 
let are  greatly  cultivated  in  Darfoor,  but  wheat  is  neglect-* 
td.  Dates  are  abaadanly  and,  like  wheat,  are  used  for  the 
preparataea  of  a  spiritnous  liqoor.  According  to  Browne 
te  vegetatioa  is  not  greatiy  divernfted,  and  is  chiefly  re* 
iBarkabla  for  the  thorny  .and  bard  nature  of  the  wood*  con* 
sisting  of  the  tamarind,  the  plane,  the  sycamore,  the  ae^ 
*de^  aad  several  others,  which  are  mentioned,  mid  briefly 
'wiPibed  by  tiiis  traveller ;  but  the  taiaarind  is  the  only  tree 
the  froit  of  which  is  well  worth  gathering;  for  even  ttio 
4<te  bears  a  small  and  tasteless  fruit  The  tobacco  seem# 
to  ^  an  Mlgeaous  prodactioa  in  soam  parts. 

Mr.  Bfawne*  who  scarcely  went  eat  of  the  capital,  rep^• 
Mt»  th^  animals  as  few  ia  aumber,  caaaistiag  only  of  ^B 

▼ox.,  xy.  17 
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BOOK    known  species.    Mohammed  says  that  the  mountains  and 
xxTii.  forests  abound  with  game.    He  mentions  different  sorts  of 

*"'"'"*  gazelles,  wild  boars,  buffaloes,  and  apparently  a  sort  of 
deer  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted.  Darfoor  contains 
the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  and  numerous  giraffes, 
which  are  called  our,  in  the  language  of  the  country. 

The  skins  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami  are 
used  for  making  whips,  which  are  sold  in  great  numbers  at 
Cairo.    Bees  and  honey  are  in  abundance. 

The  Darfoorians,  who  ought  to  be  called  Foorianay  barsp 
according  to  Mr.  Browne's  observations,  very  thick,  coarse 
skins,  but  not  particularly  black.  They  are  brawny  and 
muscular.  Their  eyesight  is  excellent  There  are  fev 
blear-eyed  persons  among  them,  and  none  blind.  Their 
teeth  are  white  and  durable,  being  generally  entire  till 
a  very  advanced  age.  The  Darfoor  negroes  dilltar  in 
features  from  those  of  Guinea ;  but  their  hair  is  generally 
short  and  woolly.    They  are  cowardly,  dirty,  thievish,  and 

Manners,  deceitful.  They  use  no  baths,  but  apply  a  greasy  paste  to 
their  skin.    Commerce  is  conducted  by  barter,  money  be- 

Cuftomf.  ing  unknown.  Polygamy  is  carried  to  great  extravagancy 
and  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes  subjected  to  little  regnla* 
tion.    Circumcision  and  excision  are  practised  among  tbea. 

Language.  They  seem  to  use  the  Berber  language,  but  understand 
Arabic.  According  to  Mohammed  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  profess  th<f  Mahometan  faith.  They  have  the 
Alkoran,  and  many  among  them  have  their  children  tanglit 
to  read  that  work,  and  to  write  in  Arabic.  This  language  is 
exclusively  used  for  epistolary  correspondence,  whicby  how- 
ever, is  very  rare  among  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 
name  of  the  Deity,  all  the  terms  used  for  metaphysical  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  the  generality  of  those  which  are  connec^ 
ed  with  political  offices  and  arrangements,  are  borrowed 
from  the  Arabic.  The  government  is  despotic.  The  sal- 
fan  or  sovereign  engages  in  trade^  lays  duties  on  all  the 
goods,  and  is  furnished  annually  with  a  quantity  of  milled 
from  every'  villag^e,  which  is  collected  by  the  slaves.  Ac- 
cording to  Browne,  there,  are  no  piore  than  twelve  towns  in 
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tlie  whole  of  Darfoor,  and  each  of  these  contains  no  more    book 
than  5000  or  6000  inhabitants.    Cobbek,  the  metropolis,  ^^^^^ 
is  more  than  two  miles  long,  but  very  narrow,  and  its 
population  does  not  exceed  6000.     Mohammed  calls  the 
sultan's  place  of  residence  Tandelty ,  and  gives  the  names 
of  fifty  towusr 

A  great  desert,  called  Dar-Rab,  separates  Darfoor  from  ShiUook 
Kordofan.    Mohammed  mentions  a  very  interesting  coon-  ^®^''^'^* 
try  to  the  south-east,  the  empire  of  the  Shillooks,  which  lies 
vest  from  Abyssinia,  and  twelve  days'  journey  south  from 
Darfoor*    Their  sultan  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  among 
the  negro  princes*    The  territory  is  very  mountainous,  and 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers,  among  which  Mo- 
hammed mentions  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  Bahr-Indry,  Bahr- 
el-Harras,  and  Bahr-Esrak,  all  of  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  country  of  the  Shillooks,  and  afterwards  join  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile.    The  Bahr-el-Abiad  is  the  great  western  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  its  origin  should  bo  considered  as  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  which  Father  Lobo  and  Mr.  Bruce  wished  to 
find  in  Abyssinia*    The  Shillooks  are  negroes  and  idolaters, 
and  go^quite  naked.    Their  only  arms  ai*e  the  bow,  the  ar- 
row, and  the  lance*    The  Bahr-el-Abiad  passes  through 
the  middle  of  their  country*    The  largest  mountains  are  Moun- 
the  Djihbel-el-Djinse,  and  the  Djibbel-el-Temmaroo,  whiciv **"*'" 
are  frequently  covered  with  snow.    They  form  apparently 
a  part  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon*    The  Shillooks  are 
constantly  at  war  with  the  Abyssinians,  but  maintain  com- 
inercial  relations  with  the  people  of  Darfoor ;  and  the  traders 
of  the  two  nations  often  visit  one  another.    By  washing  the  Prodac* 
sand  of  the  rivers  they  obtain  gold,  which  is  kept  in  the''"'''' 
quill-tubes  of  a  huge  bird,  called  in  Egypt  the  sakgavy  and 
in  UarfAr  the  douUu    This  bird,  which  is  probably  a  sort 
of  condor,  possesses  immense  strength,  and  even  attacks  and 
kills  asses.    A  number  of  giraffes  are  also  found  here* 

Mohammed  himself  had  visited  this  country.    The  ca-  Towni. 
pital  city  and  residence  of  the  sultan  is  called  Bahr-el-Abiad,    .  i 

being  situated  on  the  river  of  that  name.    lie  says  that  it 
17 
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is  a  commercial  place,  and  contains  a  great  Bomber  of 
remarkable  buildings,  bat  he  is  not  quite  consistent  in  his 
accounts. 

Another  and  better  informed  negro  described  to  M. 
Seetzen  the  Dar-el-Abiad  as  a  large  hilly  country*  full  of 
rivers,  and  inhabited  by  real  savages.  The  name  seems  to 
point  it  out  as  the  country  which  gives  rise  to  the  Bahr-el- 
Abiad,  and  where,  in  the  rainy  season,  it  probably  commu- 
nicates with  the  rivers  which  join  the  Niger. 

The  information  furnished  by  Mr.  Browne  applies  to  a 
direction  somewhat  different,  viz.  the  soath-west 

At  a  distance  of  three  days  journey  to  the  south  of  Cab- 
beh,  there  are  copper  mines;  and  seven  days  journey  and 
a  half  beyond  these  is  the  Bahr-el<  Abiad.  To  the  west  ef 
this  is  the  river  Koollah,  the  banks  of  which,  according  to 
the  information  of  Mr.  Browne,  abound  with  pimento  trees. 
The  boats  are  forced  along  by  poles  and  two  oars  each.  So 
large  are  the  trees  that  one  of  them  may  be  scooped  out  in- 
to a  canoe  fit  to  carry  ten  people.  The  natives  of  KooUa 
are  partly  black  and  partly  red  or  copper  coloured.  The 
country  is  chiefly  frequented  by  the  djelaby,  or  merchants 
of  Bergoo  and  Darfoor,  who  come  thither  to  boy  slaves,  the 
slightest  offence  being  here  punished  by  the  sale  of  the  de- 
linquent  to  foreign  merchants. 

To  the  west  of  Darfoor,  is  a  country  which  the  natives  call 
Mobba,  the  Arabs  Bar-sheleh,  and  the  Foorians  Dar-Ber* 
goo,  known  to  us  from  the  reports  of  two  natives,*  who 
agree  on  most  of  the  facts.  Mobba  is  to  the  west  of  Dar- 
ft>or,  and  to  the  south  of  Borneo.  Vara,  the  capital,  is 
thrice  as  large  as  Bolak.  The  town  itself  contains  many 
earthen  houses,  but  in  the  neighbourhood,  conical  cabins, 
made  of  reeds  and  canes,  are  the  only  habitations. 

The  sultan's  seraglio  is  an  immense  brick  buildftig,  and 
contains  the  only  mosque  belonging  to  the  place,  which  is 
kept  constantly  lighted  with  lamps.  The  country  is  all  di- 
versified on  bill  and  dale.  **  There  are  no  rivers  properly  so 
called/'  says  one  of  the  native  reporters,  **  but  rain  torrents. 


*  AnaaleB  dea  Voyagoa^  XXI.  p.  164. 
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which,  when  dried  up,  leave  considerable  lakes  or  fens,    book 
The  largest  of  these  torrents  is  between  Mobba  and  Bagir-  ^^^'^ 
mahy  and  is  called  Bahr-el-Zafal.''    The  other  native  says,  "*""■"" 
'^that  at  three  days'  distance  west  from  the  city,  there  is  a 
large  river,  running  from  south  to  north,  broader  than  the 
Nile,  and,  like  this  last,  subject  to  periodical  inundations,  and 
called  in  ^e  Mobba  language  Engy,''  (their  word  for  water.) 

The  Mobba  country  produces  soda,  which  is  exported  to  Produce 
Cairo;  rock  salt  of  different  colours;  and  another  salt  not ^'""'* 
accurately  known.  Two  sorts  of  iron  ore  are  found  in  the 
beds  of  the  torrents,  one  in  the  form  of  sand,  the  other  in 
that  of  a  atone,  and  from  which  knives  and  needles  are  ma- 
nufactured. There  are  no  other  metallic  substances.  Lime- 
stone is  rare.  But  this  country  is  covered  with  trees, 
among  which  are  different  sorts  of  sycamores,  palms,  and 
the  Jkada  vera*  Every  kind  of  poultry  is  found  here,  as 
fowls,  pigeons,  wild  geese.  There  are  also  many  bees, 
scorpions,  and  locusts,  the  last  of  which  are  used  as  food. 
There  are  plenty  of  horses,  dogs,  cats,  buffaloes,  and  ga- 
zelles. The  large  ponds  created  by  the  rain  water  harbour 
numbers  of  crocodiles. 

The  rainy  season  lasts  seven  or  eight  months.  The  dry 
season  consequently  only  four  or  five.  Ice  is  unknown; 
snow  and  hail  are  very  rare.  The  chief  culture  is  that  of 
dourra  and  millet  There  is  neither  wheat,  barley,  nor 
pulse.  Cotton  is  abundant;  rice  is  grown  every  where;  and 
tke  gummy  shrubs  are  frequent. 

Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometan  negroes,  some  of  inbaut- 
vbom  have  learned  to  read  and  write  the  Arabic  language.  ^°"' 
He  children  of  both  sexes  are  circumcised.  The  womm 
go  unveiled.  The  arms  of  these  negroes  consist  of  sabres, 
lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and  bucklers.  The  few  muskets 
^hich  they  have  come  from  Cairo,  as  well  as  lead,  gun- 
powder, and  cuirasses.  The  plague  is  very  rare  in  thi/i 
<^untry;  but  the  small-pox  produces  great  ravages;  and 
diseases  attached  to  libidinous  conduct  are  very  common.* 

*  Browne's  Journey  to  Darfoor. 
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BOOK       To  the  west  of  Mobba,  all  our  accounts  agree  in  placing 
^^^^''   Baghirmahy  a  state  now  dependent  on  the  powerful  mussiil- 
~[Jj^  man  emperor  of  Bornoo,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  anec- 
mab.         dote,  related  by  Hassan,  an  inhabitant  of  Mobba. 
Historical       The  snltan  of  Baghirmah  had  marri^  his  own  sistor. 
An  action  so  contrary  to  the  law  could  not  remain  conceal- 
ed, but  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sultan  af  Bomoo» 
who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  ordered  him  instantly  to  r^ 
linquish  that  incestuous  connection,   under  the  penalty  of 
the  vengeance  of  Allah  and  the  emperor.    The  sultan  of 
Baghirmah  not  suffering  himself  to  be  intimidated,  sent  back 
the  sultan's  letter,  writing  on  the  back  for  an  answer,  that 
the  custom  of  marrying  a  sister  had  existed  long  before  tiie 
prophet,  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  not  exist 
after  him.''    An  answer  so  laconic  from  a  dependent  raised 
the  emperor's  passion  to  madness.    He  immediately  order- 
ed the  vassal  sultan  of  Mobba  to  enter  the  Baghirmah 
country  with  an  invading  forcfe,  a  commission  which  the 
latter  prince  executed,  and  having  vanquished  the  rebel 
.    king,  sent  him  prisoner  to  Mobba.    Hassan  did  not  know 
the  subsequent  fate  of  that  prince ;  but^e  Baghirmah  coun- 
try had  been  for  five  years  attached  to  the  territories  of 
Mobba. 
Remarks        It  is  very  probable  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
of  Kuna!^  century,  the  sultan  of  Baghirmah  ruled  over  the  adjoiniog 
countries,  including  Borneo,  for  his  place  of  residence  is 
called  Kama ;  but  according  to  the  accounts  collected  by 
Father  Sicard,  the  city  of  Kameh,  situated  on  a  great  river 
communicating  with  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  was  the  capital  of 
the  state  of  Bornoo.*    The  river  was  called  Bahr-el-6azdi 
and  the  canal  of  communication  between  the  Niger  and  Nile, 
says  Sicard,  is  Bahr-el-Azurak. 
ciuittiaii       Other  accounts  make  the  Baghirmah   country   contain 
some  inhabitants  professing  the  Christian  religion,!  coincid- 

*  Nouv.  Mem.  dc  la  Compagnie  de  Jesus  dans  le  Levant,  II.  p.  186. 
t  Niebuhr,  after  Abderrahman-Aga.     Nouv.  Museum.  AUemaiid,  III.  p 
981. 
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ing  with  a  negro  tradition^  which  states,  that  to  the  east  of  book 
Houssa,  beyond  a  great  lake,  there  is  a  nation  of  Naza-  ^^^^^" 
reans.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  Andam  thus  pass 
for  Chriatiansy  and  are  said  to  have  pointed  teeth.  The 
same  shape  of  the  teeth  is  common  among  the  Jemjens,  who 
are  pagans  and  cannibald.  The  Kendil  nation  has  long 
hair. 

The  Wangara,  or  Yankara,  a  marshy  country,  surround-  Wangara. 
ed  either  by  different  rivers,  or  the  different  branches  of  one 
great  river,  and  rich  in  gold  dust,  is  surnamed  in  Arabic  . 
Belad-el-Tiber,  or  the  country  of  Pure  Gold,  is  still  lets 
known  to  us  than  the  preceding  countries.  Here  Edrisi 
places  among  other  cities  those  of  Ragbil  and  Semegunda, 
on  the  border^  of  a  fresh  water  sea,  but  luckily  for  those  who 
are  fond  of  disputes,  the  Arabic  term^  which  is'translated 
sea,  also  signifies  a  great  river.* 

We  shall  conclude  our  account  of  Nigritia  with  a  des-  |niP''*  ^^ 
cription  of  the  empire  of  Bornoo,  respecting  which  Mr*« 
Seetzen  has  collected  some  interesting  information  from  a 
native.  This  state  seems  at  the  present  moment  to  com- 
prehend several  kingdoms  once  independent  We  have 
joBt  seen  that  the  princes  of  Mobba  and  Baghirmah  depend 
on  it.  Among  other  vassal  countries,  we  hear  of  Phalla- 
teh,  which  is  inhabited  by  a  colony  of  Senegal  Foulahs,  or 
Fellahs ;  the  Kotkoo,  who  seem  to  be  the  Kookoo  of  Edri- 
si; Kanem,  in  which  the  city  of  Matsan  seems  to  correspond 
to  that  of  Mathan,  which  at  one  time  was  its  capital,  or  ra- 
ther the  residence  of  a  prince  who  for  a  very  short  interval 
ruled  over  these  countries*!  The  Bornese  pretend  even 
that  Fezzan,  Afnoo,  Kishena,  probably  Kashna,  Darfoor^ 
^d  Sennaar,  acknowledge  the  ascendancy  of  their  emperor. 

The  eastern  p^  of  the  territory  of  the  empire  of  Bor-  Nature  of 
noo  contains  some  mountains.     About  three  miles  from '^*  ^^'""^ 

•  Hartmann't  Edriii,  Africa,  p.  50—52. 

^D^AnTille,  Hwt.  de  TAcadem.  XXVI.  p.  69.    L©o,'p,  65G.    Culiw,  IIL 
p.  437. 
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BOOK  the  capital,  tiiere  ia  a  riwr,  called  Halenm,  as  broad  aa  tta 
^^^^■^"^^  Nik^  on  wUch  there  is  a  namber  of  veasels  with  saila  aai 
'oars  formed  of  planks.  Axed  with  iron  nails^  Abdallah 
could  not  inform  M.  Seetzea  either  of  the  sourea  or  the 
termination  of  this  river,  but  he  assured  him  that  it  laa 
from  south  to  north,  and  that  it  overflowed  its  banka  in  the 
rainy  season  like  the  Nile.  If  we  consider  this  account  as 
correct*  we  mast  give  the  river  of  Bomoo  a  direction  cffo- 
site  to  that  given  it  in  our  maps.  In  the  towns  of  Borneo 
well  water  is  oommonly  ased,  and  is  said  to  be  of  ea&ceUeat 
quality. 
Hiaeraif .  Xhe  soil  consists  of  a  soft  sand,  which  renders  the  alioe> 
ing  of  horses  in  this  country  unnecessary,  but  w$tboat  liti- 
gation it  cannot  be  made  productive.  Along  the  side  of 
the  river,  black  chalk  ia  found,  likewise  some  pyrites  aad 
potters'  clay.  According  to  the  Tripolitan  Abderralinuui- 
Aga,  the  sultan  receives  fh>m  the  mining  operations  im- 
mense  quantities  of  gold.*  Leo  Afrieaaus  asserts  that*  at 
the  court  of  Bornoo»  the  stirrups,  apurs,  dining  plateSf  and 
even  the  chains  of  the  hunting  horses,  were  of  pure  gfMLi 
But  the  native  Abdallah  says*  that  no  ore  of  gcM,  ailver, 
or  copper,  has  been  discovered,  though  there  are  sobm  iron 
amines  now  worked.  These  testimonies  may,  lioweTer»  be 
reconciled.  The  gold,  though  unknown  as  a  product  of 
Bomoo  Proper,  may  come  from  Wangarah,  one  of  its  de* 
pendencies.  The  merchants  of  the  province  of  AHawoh 
bring  rock  salt,  which  has  a  degree  of  bitterness.  A  good 
salt  is  extracted  from  the  ashes  of  a  thorny  plant  by  lixivia 
ation.  A  very  distant  desert  produces  two  varieties  af  so- 
da* one  white,  and  the  other  red. 
Vegetftbu  The  Vegetable  kiagdom  is  very  rich,  containing  aban* 
If^'^^^vu  dance  of  fruit  trees  and  forests  of  wild  timber.  Date  palms 
are  in  abundance.  According  to  Abdallah,  there  are  no 
^trons  nor  pomegranates,  though  other  accounts  BMntioa 
these  among  the  trees  of  the  country.    The  shooldeh  sur* 

*  Nouv.  Mut.  Allemindy  III.  p.  986. 
t  Leo*  p*  658, 
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puses  all  oHmr  trees  in  height  wd  thicknessb    Its  fruit  is 

not  an  article  of  feod^  but  yields  an  eil  which  is  employed  *^^"^ 

IS  a  nedicine.  * 

The  country  produces  grain,  but  none  of  the  leguodnons 
sperleB  cultivated  in  Egypt.  Rice  comes  up  spontaneously 
in  great  abundance  affcrr  rains ;  fiir»  says  Abdallah,  there  is 
much  rain  in  that  country*  from  which,  and  from  the  actios 
of  the  cold,  ami  oftrn  die !  The  sugar  cane  is  here  an* 
known*  The  bitter  JVJp^ro  nut,  perhaps  the  areca^  oemss 
from  Kanem  and  from  Aflbnofa. 

Bornoo  possesses  all  the  domestic  animals  of  Egypt  Animaii, 
The  forests  contain  a  great  quantity  of  monkeys.  Ahdal*- 
Ifth  told  M.  Seetzen  that  women  were  partlculmrly  eocposel 
to  annoyance  from  these  animals,  on  which  account  thqr 
never  go  through  the  forests  except  in  large  parties.  Na- 
meroos  giraflbs  browse  the  leaves  and  yoang  branches  e( 
flie  trees.  The  lions  Inhabit  the  deserts.  The  skin  of  tim 
hippopotamus  is  used  for  making  whips,  and  his  fhtfor 
candles.  Tapers  are  made  from  wax.  The  boms  of  the 
f(emie»  which  seems  to  be  a  wild  goatf  fomish  war  tmm- 
ppts.  The  rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles.  Ostrich  feathers 
form  an  article  of  trade.  The  maiwikwAf  called  the  king 
of  birds  on  account  of  the  incomparable  beauty  of  his  va- 
riegated plumage ;  the  adgmnomf  the  largest  bird  with  the 
axception  of  the  ostrich,  which,  however,  is  always  afraid 
•f  it;  and,  lastly,  the  InmlcNlani  a  carnivorous  quadruped 
stronger  than  the  lion  or  the  tiger,  are  animals  which  Mi 
i^main  to  be  subjected  to  authentic  and  scientiftc  examinar 
tien. 

The  locusts  fly  in  numerous  swarms;  they  are  of  two 
hinds,  one  of  which  is  fried  with  butter  in  a  pot,  and  used 
•B  food.  There  is  abundance  oi  wild  hon^y  in  the  trunks 
itf  the  trees. 

According  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mobba»  the  capital  is  Towns, 
called  Akumbo.    It  has  also  tlie  name  of  Birni,  in  the  lan- 
ipiage  of  the  country.    **  I  have  always  heard  people  speak 
of  Ciuro  and  Grand  Cairo,"  says  Abdallah,  **  but  it  is  Aar- 
Tif.  (a  trifle)  in  comparison  of  Borneo.''    He  says,  that  f| 
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person  could  not  go  from  one  tad  of  it  to.  another  in  a  day. 
If  a  child  should  lose  itself  in  the  citj^  it  loses  its  parenti 
'  for  ever,  as  it  is  impossible  to  find  them  again.''  This  de- 
scription is,  to  a  certain  extent,  confirmed  by  other  testi- 
monies. The  Tripolitans  allow  that  Bomoo  or  Band  has 
10,009  houses,  and  is  much  larger  than  the  cqiital  of  thdr 
country.*  Bomoo  has  a  great  number  of  gates  and  tiiick 
walls  built  of  stones  and  mud,  and  provided  with  st^s  in 
the  inside.  The  mosques  are  adorned  with  very  high  tow- 
ers. The  dwellings  of  the  grandees  and  the  rich  are  buOt 
in  a  very  solid  manner  of  stone,  in  a  similar  style  to  the 
houses  of  Cairo,  but  higher.  The  great  mosque  oontaim 
the  principal  school^  which  Abdallah  compared  to  the  acad- 
emy in  the  mosque  of  El-Asher  at  Cairo;  that,  besides  tte 
Koran,  there  are  several  books  of  science  for  the  use  of  tin 
numerous  scholars  who  learn  here  to  read,  to  write,  and  to 
calculate.  The  paper  which  is  wanted  is  brought  from 
Egypt,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis.  The  students  are  supported  at 
the  sultan's  expense. 

^  The  reigning  dynasty,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  was 
of  the  Arab  or  Berber  tribe  of  Berdoa.  The  same  family 
seems  still  in  possession  of  the  throne;  for,  according  to 
Abdallah,  ^  the  sultan  is  not  black,  but  of  a  deep  brown. 
He  never  eats  bread,  but  only  rice,  being  persuaded  by  vir- 
tue of  an  old  prophecy,  that  the  use  of  bread  would  be  die 
cause  of  his  death."  The  government  is  only  hereditary  ia 
the  male  line.  Tie  sultan  keeps  four  lawful  wives,  who  aro 
natives  of  Bomoo,  and  a  crowd  of  female  slaves. 

In  the  time  of  Leo,  the  Bornese,  living  without  any  positive 
religion,  or  at  least  without  any  form  of  worship^  had  their 
wives  and  children  in  common-f  They  now  profess  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  circumcision  in  both  sexes  is  tiie 
universal  law.  There  are  also  some  free  Christians,  who 
keep  certain  holidays,  but  have  no  church.    The  country 


*  Niebuhr,  Nouv.  Mui.  AUem.  p.  981,  1000.    Eintiedel,  ches  Cubo,  HI.  p. 
457. 
t  L^on,  p.  656. 
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contains  no  Jews.  Negroes  and  Abyssinian  slaves  are  nu-  book 
merotts.  A  very  effectual  methdd  is  practised  for  convert-  ^-xvii. 
ing  them  to  the  Mahometan  religion  j  which  is  to  beat  them 
till  they  learn  to  repeat  the  creed,  <<  There  is  no  God  but 
Ckidy  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophef  This  profession  once 
uttered,  concludes  the  business.  Several  negro  slaves 
brought  from  the  Banda  country  have  the  teeth  much 
pointed ;  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  in  biting  are  diffi- 
cult to  heal ;  and  their  masters  take  the  precaution  of  blunt- 
ing them  with  a  file. 

M.  de  Seetzen  was  much  surprised  to  learn,  that  theEuT^peaof 
Sultan  of  Borneo  had  many  French  slaves,  fiome  of  whom  **  ^"*®®** 
even  preserved  their  European  dress.  They  have  esta- 
blished for  him  a  foundery  for  brass  cannon,  which  he  uses 
in  his  wars  with  the  negroes  to  the  south  of  the  empire. — 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  conceive  a  suspicion,  that  this 
Sultan  follows,  in  regard  to  European  travellers,  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  of  Habesh,  which  we  know  puts 
every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  return  to  their 
own  country ;  so  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  intelligence 
nay  yet  be  received  of  Mr.  Homemann. 

The  trade  of  Borneo  is  very  active,  and  always  brings  Trade. 
to  it  a  multitude  of  foreign  merchants.  The  chief  business 
is  transacted  by  the  Tunisians;  but  the  Tripolitans,  the 
Egyptians,  the  Fezzanese,  and  the  Affano  negroes,  bring 
a  large  quantity  of  goods.  Finger  rings  of  gold,  silver, 
and  yellow  copper,  are  manufactured  in  Borneo ;  also  co- 
yerlids  and  woollen  stuffs.  And  here  are  some  lapidaries 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  polishing  and  cutting  stones,  and 
engraving  seal8.(a) 

^a)  [According  to  Major  Denham,  who  is  now  in  Africa,  and  whose  notices 
TMpecting  Bornoo  were  forwarded  in  1824,  this  country  produces  but  few  vege- 
tables or  firuits.  He  nan&es  36  towns  and  cities,  and  estimates  the  population 
of  the  country  at  2,000,000.  He  describes  the  natives  as  having  large,  unmean- 
ing facesy  flat  negro  noses,  mouths  of  great  dimensions,  good,  regular,  ^^hite 
teatb,  and  high  foreheads ;  as  being  peaceable,  good  natured,  timid,  of  phlegma- 
tic disposition,  temperate,  and  regular  in  their  habits.-^Qtiar/er/y  Review  for 
Mareh^ins.]    Ah.  Ed. 
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ON  THE  INHABITANTS  OF  NIGRITIA,  BENE- 
GAMBIA^  AND  GUINEA. 

BOOK       Thb  fimneroufl  black  nations  on  the  north  of  the  equator, 

XiXTiiTt  vtrhose  countries  we  have  surveyed,  in  so  far  as  the  present 

,  state  of  our  knowledge  permitted,  present  the  historian,  is 

the  great  outline  of  their  manners,  with  a  vast  subject  of 

meditation* 

The  physical  properties  of  the  country  perpetuate  in  all 
those  nations  that  indolent  levity,  and  childish  carelessness, 
Foodud   ^bich  seem  innate  qualities  of  the  negro  race.    Twenty 
*       days  of  work  in  a  year  are  sufficient,  in  most  of  these  cevm- 
tries,  to  secure  the  crops  of  rice,  millet,  maize,  yamsy  and 
manioc,  that  are  required  for  his  frugal  repast    His  gross 
taste  gives  him  every  where  the  readiest  resources.    He 
flesh  of  the  elephant,  even  when  full  of  vermin,  does  not 
prove  repulsive  to  his  sturdy  stomach*"*    He  is  fond  of  Hie 
^      crocodile's  eggs,  and  even  their  musky  flesh.    The  mon- 
keys are  very  generally  used  as  food.t    Even  dead  dogs 
and   putrid    fish   give   no   disgust*      Boasted    dogs  even 
flgure  as  an  exquisite  treat  at  their  great  feasts.    But  the 
negro  rejects  sallad,  because  he  will  not  so  far  imitate  the 

*  Mailer,  Deicript.  de  Fetu,  p.  163. 

t  Labat,  III.  p.  30?,    Atkins,  p,  ?•  p.  1S2.    Moore,  p,  77, 
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lierbivarMs  animals.*  The  preparation  of  thick  soups,  and 
hashes,  juicy  and  well  seasoned,  which  compose  his  cookery,  i«*v™» 
requires  yery  little  care.  An  easy  manuFacture  gives  him  — "—"^ 
his  palm,  or  banana  wine,  and  his  millet-beer,  which  fr>rm 
his  ordinary  drink.  Euro|)e  furnishes  the  negroes  of  the 
sea  coast  with  those  pernicious  spirituous  liquors  which 
make  them  pass  at  once  from  a  state  of  intoxication  to  a 
state  of  slavery.  Little  labour  is  required  in  providing 
for  their  dress.  The  cotton  grows  among  their  feet  with- 
out culture.  From  this  the  females  derive  the  stuflk 
necessary  for  their  families,  and  dye  them  with  indigo, 
a  production  likewise  spontaneous.  The  negro's  cabin  DweUings. 
costs  equally  little  care.  Some  trunks  of  trees,  scarcely 
stripped,  or  in  any  way  shaped,  some  branches  stripped  of 
their  bark,  a  little  straw,  or  a  few  palm  leaves,  are  his  whole 
materials ;  to  connect  them  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  is  the 
amount  of  the  art  which  he  requires.  That  simple  archi- 
tecture is  dictated  to  him  by  the  climate  and  the  violence 
of  the  annual  rains.  It  is  only  on  the  Gold  Coast,  or  on 
Ae  banks  of  the  Niger,  that  European  example  has  taught 
the  negro,  that  a  flat  roof,  if  solid,  may  be  made  proof 
against  rain. 

Hie  towns  are  only  great  collections  of  such  cottages.  Towm, 
There  are  no  public  buildings  even  among  the  tribes,  which 
Hve  under  a  sort  of  republican  government  The  most 
that  they  ever  have  is  a  large  cottage,  open  on  all  sides, 
called  a  hoarree,  for  conducting  their  public  deliberations, 
denominated,  from  a  corruption  of  a  Portuguese  term,  the 
foiaver.j  The  palaces  of  their  chiefs  are  only  distinguish-  Palicei* 
«I  by  the  multiplicity  of  cottages  of  which  they  consist— 
The  (hmiture  of  the  poorer  sort  is  often  confined  to  two  or 
ttree  calabashes,  the  rich  have  some  fire-arms  to  show  off; 
the  sovereigns,  who  adorn  their  dwellings  with  human  skulls, 
and  jaw-bones,  have  stone- ware,  and  carpeting  of  European 
manufacture.  But  these  monarchs,  whose  distinguishing 
pomp  consists  in  walking  in  slippers,  under  the  shade  of 

*  Isertyik  209.  t  Isert.  p.  77.     Roemer,  p.  179. 
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BOOK    an  umbrellay  bave  sometimes  a  piece  of  massive  gold  for  a 
^"^m.  throne. 

^^^^  ^  Mr.  {Isert  has  remarked,  as  a  strong  proof  ctf  the  in- 
iaduftry.  dolenco  of  the  negro,  that  he  has  never  tamed  the  ele- 
phant, an  animal  so  common  in  Africa  and  so  capable  of 
becoming  the  useful  and  intelligent  auxiliary  of  man. 
The  inhabitiants  of  Begombah,  an  unknown  country  in 
the  interior  of  Guinea,  are  said  to  bave  made  some  at- 
tempts to  employ  the  services  of  the  elephant.  The  ne- 
gro in  general  is  not  a  courageous  hunter^  nor  does  he 
cause  his  dominion  to  be  felt  among  the  numerous  wild 
animals  which  share  with  him  his  fertile  country.  He  is 
more  active,  more  skilful,  and  more  successful,  in  fishing. 
Both  by  swimming  and  by  rowing,  he  braves  the  stormy 
waters,  and  carries  home  his  lines  loaded  with  immense 
booty.  But  he  quickly  relapses  into  his  habitual  indolence^ 
and  the  very  abundance  of  this  resource  proves  an  obsta- 
cle to  the  development  of  his  natural  talent,  for  the  pur- 
Mmnufac-  suit  of  industry.*  The  existence  of  this  talent  is  shown 
turei.  .^  ^^  fabrication  of  stuffs,  as  of  coverlids,  sails  for  ▼easeb^ 
pottery,  tobacco  pipes,  and  wooden  utensils,  manufactures 
which  are  very  general  among  this  people.  We  are  in- 
formed that  even  at  Bambarra,  Tombuctoo,  and  Bomoo^ 
the  art  of  weaving  is  carried  to  considerable, perfection. 
The  talent  of  the  negroes  is  also  remarkable  in  the  skiU  of 
their  blacksmiths  and  goldsmiths,  who,  with  a  few  rude  in- 
struments, make  swords,  axes,  knives,  golden  braids^  and 
many  other  articles.  They  can  also  give  steel  a  good  tem- 
per,t  and  reduce  gold  wire  to  a  great  degree  of  fineness.^ 
The  precious  stones  are  cut  among  the  people  of  Wbidah.$ 
All  this  industry,  indeed,  is  contracted  by  the  paucity  of 
wants,  and  the  best  negro  artizan  never  thinks  of  working 
more  than  is  requisite  for  earning  his  daily  subsistence* 
Strangers  to  our  feelings  of  avarice  and  ambition,  the 
Africans  consider  life  as  a  brief  interval,  which  it  is  incum* 

*  Labal,  II.  p.  334.    Iscrt,  p.  71.  20C.     Adaiison,  &c.  &c. 

^  f.ibat,  II.  p.  304.  t  Muller,  p.  274.  ft  Ifcrt,  p.  177. 
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bent  on  them  to  enjoy  to  the  atmost.    They  wait  for  san-    book 
set  to  begin  the  giddy  dance,  which  they  keep  up  the  whole  ^z^ui* 
nighty  animated  by  the  hoarse  sounds  of  the  irory  trumpet,  — — 
and  the^beating  of  drums,  mingled  with  the  cadence  of  va-  ment?* 
rious  guitars  and  harps.    Toung  and  old,  all  take  their '^<^'^^°s* 
part  in  the  nightly  festivity.    From  one  village  the  sound 
of  their  songs  and  concerts  is  passed  responsive  to  another. 
These  pastoral  scenes  will  not  surprise  those  who  have  read 
the  English  verses  written  by  some  emancipated  negroes, 
which  are  far  from  being  deficient  in  sentimentr  and  fancy. 
Gaming  has  charms  in  the  eyes  of  the  African  more  potent  Play. 
than  those  of  the  dance.    But  the  ingenious  combinations  of 
the  o&rif  more  varied  than  our  game  of  draughts,  only  inte- 
rest the  vn>men,  while  the  men  court  the  violent  mental  agi- 
tation attending  on  games  of  blind  chance,  with  as  much 
keenness  as  we  find  prevailing  among  many  young  persons 
of  fashion  in  Europe. 

The  negroes,  amidst  all  the  varieties  of  their  colour  and  Physical 
€onformKtion,  seldom  labour  under  bodily  defects.    Their  tbn/"* 
health  is  kept  up  by  a  simple  style  of  living,  exercise,  and 
perspiration;   and  among  some  negro  nations,  if  not  all, 
infants  bom  with  any   defect  are  destroyed.*     The  ne- 
groes do  not  seem  to  have  inherited  the  privilege  of  the  an- 
cient Macrobians.    The  length  of  their  lives,  at  least  in 
Senegambia  and  at  Sierra  Lepne,  is  not  equal  to  ours.i-    In- 
stances of  longevity  are  very  common  among  the  negroes 
transported  to  the  colonies,:^  which   must  belong  to  some 
tribes  more  favoured  by  nature.    Fevers,  diarrhoea,  small-  i>ueafiev. 
pox,  leprosy,  a  variety  of  syphilis,  called  the  piaof  and  the 
(Guinea  worm,  are  the  most  common  scourges  of  the  life  of 
the  negro. 

The  thin  beard  of  the  negroes  partakes  of  the  woolly  virility. 
character  of  their  hair,  yet  in  pruriency  of  temperament, 
Md  vigour  of  constitution,  and   fecundity  of  population, 

*■  Mullet,  Descript.  de  Fetu,  p.  184. 

+  Adanson,  Bosmann,  Curry,  Observations  on  the  Windward  Coa^, 

i  OMendorf,  p.  407.    Muller,  p.  280. 
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they  excel  all  other  races  of  mankind;  ani  fokyf^mj  u 
^''^n^  carried  to  a  greater  excess  among  them  thaa  in  anj  other 
■^~"~"  part  of  the  world. 

Pointed  There  are  some  nations  which  give  tiieir  teeth  n  pointed 
te^ib*  1,1^  )^  0Ugg,  But  Igert  asserts  that  he  has  seen  some  ne- 
groes whose  teeth  were  naturallj  so  formed.  Some  amoi^ 
them  hoast  of  being  cannibals,  and,  to  prove  the  fact,  bile 
off  a  piece  of  flesh  from  the  arm  of  a  bystander.* 
inciiionsin  The  practice  of  making  incisions  in  the  skin  prevails,  is 
the  akin,  y^j^g  forms  and  degrees,  among  all  the  negro  natiott 
wbkh  have  preserved  their  primitive  character.  Thi 
M aadingoB  have  vertical  cots  over  their  whole  body.f 
The  same  sort  of  mark  is  fonnd  among  the  Akna,  the 
Watiehs,  the  Tamboos,  the  Mokkos,  the  Ejeos  of  Gni- 
■ea,^  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  Borneo,  Darisory  aad 
Mobba,$  the  situation  and  number  of  these  inciaioao  vaiT. 
The  people  of  Darfoor  are  marked  in  the  face  and  the 
back,  those  ^  Mobba  in  the  neck:.  The  Mokknn  mark 
their  bodies  on  the  stomach  with  figures  of  trees  and  fioltage. 
The  Calabars  mark  their  foreheads  with  cots  hi  a  horixon- 
tal  direction,  the  Bohkes  with  two  crossed  lines.  The  8n* 
baloas  oover  their  cheeks  and  the  whole  body  wiUi  carved 
lines^  crossiiig  one  another.||  The  Mangreee  mark  them- 
selves under  the  eyes  with  a  figure  resembling  the  letter  ¥ 
inverted.  Some  tribes  near  Sierra  Leoue  have  the  art  sf 
making  their  skin  rise  in  elevated  marks  like  haaoo  re- 
lievos.^ 
ri^^'*  Circumcision  is  detested  by  the  Foulahs,  but  faeeomes  s 
rsUgiens  observance  among  tiie  Mandingos,  who  entsiid  it 
to  both  sexes,**  and  is  also  practised  by  some'aq^ro  natmas 
of  idolaters,  such  as  the  Akras  on  the  viold  Coast,  the 
Oahomeys,  the  Mokkos,  the  Wattees,  the  Calabars^  asd 

*  Ifcrt,  p.  196,    Rcemeri  p.  18. 

t  Schott,  in  Forster  and  Sprengel,  Beytrsege)  I.  56* 

I  Oldendorf,  I.  p.  291. 

k  Annales  des  Voyages,  XXI,  p.  184. 

II  Isert,  p.  SJ3.    Oldendorf^  loc.  citat. 

t  Matthews,  p.  118.  ••  Labat,  IV.  950. 
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the  Ibboos.*    In  Benin  the  fcmalea  are  miitilfttedt  while    apok 
the  DAbomeys^  like  the  Hottentots^  resort  to  the  unseemly  l^^^<* 
practice  of  producing  by  artificial  means  a  sort  of  apron  by  — — ^ 
the  elongation  of  the  skin  in  front  of  the  body.f 

Any  thing  that  strikes  the  irregular  imagination  of  the  Supersti- 
negro  becomes  his  fetisbf  or  the  idol  of  his  worship.    He  ^*°'** 
adores^  and  in  difficulties. insults  a  tree»  a  rock»  an  egg* 
a  fish-bone,  a  date-stone»  or  a  blade  of  grass.    Some  tribes 
have  one  fetiih,  which  is  national  and  supreme.    The  fol- 
lowing instance  of  the  power  of  superstition,  and  the  ad- 
dress with  which  it  was  tamed  to  account  by  an  enemy,  is 
mentioned  in  the  work  of  M.  MoUien.    M.  Ribet,  within 
the  present  century,  at  the  head  of  twenty-five  European 
soWersb  aiid  400  Senegal  negroes,  had,  in  an  act  of  repri- 
sal, plundered  all  the  Foulah  villages  on  the  river  side.    On 
arriving  at  Quitt,  a  large  town,  no  person  appeared  to  op<» 
pone  them :  the  inhabitants  were  all  concealed  behind  their 
palisadea^  and  thus  entrenched  fired  on  the  enemy.    Two 
field  pieces^  in  flie  mean  time,  by  which  M.  Ribet  was  ac- 
companied, made  incredible  havoc  among  the  Foulabs ;  but 
at  the  moment  when  he  thought  victory  certain,  a  buU^ 
iriiich  they  had  kept  for  the  purpose,  leaped  over  the  pali-* 
sades,  and  furiously  rushed  upon  his  men.    A  divinity  desT 
cending  from  heaven  could  not  h^ve  produced  a  more  ex- 
traordiaary  effect.    The  negroes  of  the  Senegal,  persuaded 
tet  their  lives  depended  on  that  of  the  bull,  stopped  the 
French  soldiers  ready  to  fire  at  him,  exclaiming,  that  if  he 
were  slain,  all  sorts  of  misfortunes  would  overwhelm  them. 
The  straitagem  was  completely  successful.    The  negrofw 
dis|iei«ed,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the  vessels,  while  the 
twenty-five  Europeans,  disdaining  to  run  away,  fell  vie-* 
tint  to  thatr  bravery.    In  Whidah  a  serpent  is  regard-  ^oninp  of 
e4  as  tbp  gad  of  waiv  of  trader  of  agriculture^  and  of  fer-  '''^'^^'' 
tility.    it  is  fed  in  a  species  of  temple,  and  attended  hy 
an  order  of  priests.    Some  young  women  are  consecrat- 

*  Oldendorp,  I.  p.  2d7. 
t  Palmers  History  of  Dahomey,  p.  91. 
VOL.  IV.  18 
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Funerals. 


BOOK  ed  to  itf  whose  business  it  is  to  please  the  deity  with  their 
liXvni.  ^^anton  dances,  and  who  are  in  fact  a  sort  of  concnbines  lo 
the  priests.  Every  new  king  brings  rich  presents  to  the 
serpent.*  In  Benin  a  lizard  is  the  object  of  public  wor- 
ship; in  Dahomey  a  leopard.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cape  Mesuradoy  tlie  offerings  of  the  people  are  presented  to 
a  more  beneficent  deity»  the  svn.f  Some  negroes  fashion 
their  fetishes  into  an  imitation  of  the  human  form.  Thej 
seem  in  general  to  believe  in  two  ruling  principles ;  one  of 
good,  and  the  other  of  evi\.\ 

In  their  funerals,  wliich  are  attended  with  much  bowling 
and  singing,  a  very  singular  piece  of  soperstHion  preTuils. 
The  bearers  of  the  body  ask  the  deceased  if  he  has  been 
])oisoned  or  enchanted,  and  pretend  to  receive  a  reply  by  a 
motion  of  the  coffin,  which  is  no  doubt  produced  by  one  of 
their  boldest  jugglers.  The  person  whom  the  deceased  ac- 
cuses of  having  killed  him  by  enchantment  is  at  once  con- 
demned to  be  sold  for  a  slave.  The  interments  of  princei 
occasion  scenes  of  a  much  more  deplorable  naturew  The 
blood  of  numerous  human  victims  is  shed  on  the  royal 
tomb.  That  custom  prevails  among  the  Aminas,  the  Da- 
homeys,  the  Beninese,  the  Ibbos,  and  periiaps  many  othcv 
tiations.$ 

Yet  despotism  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  misfiMtane  of 
Africa.  The  states  of  Benin  and  Dahomey,  the  Tolofe  and 
the  Foulahs,  enjoy  at  least  internal  tranquillity  under  their 
almost  absolute  monarchs  ;  while  in  Banibook,  around 
Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  Gold  Coast,  the  principal  ▼illage 
chiefs  form,  in  conjunction  with  an  elective  monarchy^  tor- 
bulent  and  disastrous  aristocracies.  The  authority  of  each 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  gold  and  the 
number  of  slaves  which  he  possesses,  the  people  of  distinotioa 
greedily  exert  themselves  to  become  rieh  by  lajang  waste 
the  villages  of  their  rivals.    Hence  those  perpetaal  petty 


Govern- 
ment. 


*  Des  Marchais,  II.  p«  180. 
t  Des  Marcbats,  T.  p.  118. 
'>  Oldendoro. 
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X  MuUer^  p.  44. 
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wars  whiob  des<riate  almost  all  the  negro  countries,  and  which  book 
bave  for  their  leading  object,  the  capture  of  a  number  of  i*x^m- 
unfortonate  beings  who  are  sold  to  tiie  Europeans/  The 
laws,  preserved  only  in  the  memories  of  the  people,  punish 
all  disorders  with  severity  |  but  in  a  state  which  is  a  prey 
to  anarchy,  the  execution  of  them  is  precarious,  and  the  ab* 
solute  chiefs  apply  them  to  the  cruel  purpose  of  increasing 
their  stock  of  slaves.  In  general  the  most  trifling  theft  is 
visited  with  this  doom.  Private  individuals  who  sue  for  a 
debt,  have  on  the  other  hand  the  greatest  difficulty  to  obtain 
their  doe  right  Pleaders  of  a  bullying  and  intriguing  Lawyers^ 
character  display  an  astonishing  degree  of  art  at  the  pala^ 
verSf  or  judicial  assemblies.  A  merchant  who  cannot  obtain 
justice,  often  pays  himself  by  causing  the  children  or  rela- 
tions of  a  dishonest  debtor  to  be  secretly  carried  off  and 
sold  as  slares.* 

It  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Africa  were  the  great  em-  Non-exist- 
piTfis  of  Borneo,  Houssa,  and  Bambarra  consolidated.  They  gl^*^*^^^^^^ 
might  then  become  the  foci  of  a  civilization,  at  least  as  far  ad-  pires. 
vanced  as  we  find  that  of  Asia.  Unfortunately,  the  state  of 
the  country  seems  destitute  of  any  elements  of  stability. 
The  changes  of  the  capital  of  Borneo,  which  have  created  so 
many  uncertainties  among  geographers,  probably  arise  from 
the  circamstance»  that  out  of  a  number  of  hereditary  sul- 
tans, each  master  of  a  single  province,  sometimes  one^  some- 
times another,  attains,  by  election  or  by  conquest,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  supreme  power.  There  are  two  causes,  in 
particular,  which  contribute  to  prevent  Nigritia  from 
attaining  a  stable  condition.  One  is  the  vicinity  of  the 
Moors,  a  restless  race,  addicted  to  plunder,  and  incapable 
either  of  founding  or  establishing  an  empire  ;f  the  other  is 
the  vast  number  of  nomadic  tribes  of  Arabs,  who,  protected 
by  their  state  of  pastoral  poverty,  defy  even  the  authority 
of  the  polent  moaarchs  of  Bornoo^t 

*  IserC,  p.  ttl.    Oldendorpy  p.  304.    Matthews,  p.  81. 
t  DMcripUon  de  Tombuctoo,  dans  letf  Anoalet  det  Voyages. 
daBc 
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BOOR        The  pride  of  the  petty  lords  of  Africa  is  equd  to  their 

liXviii.  barbarous  and  disgusting  ferocity.    While  we  shadderto 

see  them  seated  on  their  thrones  of  gold,  surrounded  by  hu- 

pride  of  the  n^an  skuUs,  we  must  smile  on  hearing  the  pompous  Ian- 

princes,      guage  of  pHncos,  >vhose  largest  armies  scarcely  amount  to 

10,000  men. 
Portrait  of  The  Danes  have  furnished  us  with  a  portrait  of  the  king 
poccoo.  ^^  ^1^^  Ashantees,  whose  name  is  Opoccoo.  This  moDUxh 
was  seated  on  a  throne  of  massive  gold,  under  the  shade  of 
ail  artificial  tree,  with  golden  leaves.  His  body,  extrenielj 
lean,  and  inordinately  tall,  was  smearod  oyer  witji  tallov, 
mixed  up  with  gold  dust  A  European  hat,  bound  with 
broad  gold  lace,  covered  his  head ;  bis  loins  were  encircled 
with  a  sash  of  golden  cloth.  From  his  neck  down  to  liis 
feet,  cornelians,  agates,  and  lazulites,  were  crowded  in  the 
form  of  bracelets  and  chains,  and  his  feet  rested  on  a  golden 
basin.  The  grandees  of  the  realm  lay  prostrate  on  the 
ground,  with  their  heads  oovered  with  dust  A.  hundred 
complainers  and  accused  persons  were  in  a  similar  posturct 
behind  them  twenty  executioners,  with  drawn  sidyres  in 
their  hands,  waited  the  royal  signal,  which  generally  te^ 
minated  each  cause,  by  the  decapitation  of  one  or  other  of 
the  parties.  The  Danish  envoy,  passing  a  nimber  of  blood) 
heads,  recently  separated  from  the  body,  approached  the 
throne.  The  magnificent  flaming  prince  Mldressed  him 
with  the  following  most  gimcious  questions*— >>'^  I  >voald 
willingly  detain  thee  for  some  mooths  in  n^y  dominions,  to 
giye  you  an  idea  of  my  greatness* — ^Hast  thou  ever  seen 
any  thing  to  be  compared  with  it  V* — **  No !  lord  and  king* 
thou  hasttio  equal  in  the  world !" — **  Thou  art  right,  God  ia 
heaven  does  not  much  surpass  me!" — ^The  king  draniwsoflie 
English  beer  from  a  bottle,  which  he  immediately  handed 
to  the  Dane ;  the  latter  took  a  little,  and  excused  hlmseK 
by  saying  that  the  liquor  would  intoxicate  hiow—^'Iti^ 
not  the  beer  that  confounds  thee,"  says  Opoccoo,  ^'  it  ^ 
the  brightness  of  my  countenance  which  throws  the  univerbe 
into  a  state  of  inebriety.^-^This  same  king  conquered  lite 
brave  prince  Oorsooeh,  chief  of  the  Akims,  who  riew  lii»»' 
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salt  HfBt  ciiused  the  head  of  the  ranqushed  prince  to  be  book 
brought 'to  huB,  decked  it  with  golden  bracelets,  and,  in  I'X^m* 
presence  of,  ^8  generals,  directed  to  hfm  the  following 
speech-:^^^  9ehold  hipi  laid  in  ^  the  dust,  this  great  mo- 
narch, n^hobad  po equal  in  the  univei-ae  except  God  and 
me!  He;wa^8. certainly  the  third*  Oh  my  brother  Oorsooeb, 
why  ^laldsjfc  thou  not  acknowledge  thyself  my  inferior? 
But  thouhopedst  to  find  an  opportunity  of  killing  me: 
thou  thoughtest  thet  there  ought  not  to  be  more  than  one 
great  man  in  tlie  world.  Thy  sentiment  was  not  to  be 
blamed ;  H^  is  one  which  all  mighty  kings  ought  to  partici- 
pate.'**    . 

Tjbe  ferocious  actions  of  these  little  tyrants  are  not  re- 
volting to.  a  peppje  equally  sanguinary  as  themselves,  and 
who,  eyen'after  tbjcir  death,  hasten  to  gratify  that  tliirst  for 
haffiui  blootd  which  thoy  consider  as  inherent  in  their  royal 
maTief^  :  On  the  death  of  Freampoong,  king  of  the  Akims,  Burial  of  a 
tbat^paople  sacrificed  on  hia  timbf  his  slaves,  to  the  number  ^^°c* 
of  several  thousands,  together  with  his  prime  minister,  and 
336  of  bis  wives.  All  these  victims  were  buried  alive,  their 
bones  being  previously  broken.  For  several  days  the  peo- 
ple pMormed  dances,  accompanied  with  solemn  songs,  round 
the  tpmb  w)kere  these  unfortunates  sufiered  lingering  and 
horrilfle  agonies. 

Nqithpr  ^falic  iipr  private  happiness  can   exist  where  siaverr. 
laws  and  .mnnfie^  so  baiHbafous  prevail.     Two  thirds  of 
the  n^;ro  |M>piilt^tiop  lead  lives  of  hereditary  bondage  in 
tbeir  oiwi  'Coipntry,  or  are  liable  every  instant  to  be  re- 
di9eed  to  '^at  c<indition  by  the  order  of  their  masters. — 
Perhaps  it  i^  of  little  importance  to  the  greater  part  of  these 
tinhappy  persons  what  country  they  water  with  their  sweat 
and  tofors.-  -.{t  is  true^  indeed,  that  the  sight  of  so  many  Slave 
ia^vidnals,  aold  with  the  seinblance  of  law,  offers  to  the^'^^""' 
da^e  SNirdiants  some  temptations  to  carry  off  free  persons 
by  stealth  ar  violence,  and  jsome  horrid  examples  of  such 
a  practice  ai^  adduced*    One  of  these  merchants^  known 

*  Kopmer.  RelaC.  de  la  C6te  d'Or. 
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BOOK  by  the  name  of  Ben  Johnson,  bad  Ti<dated  a  free  young 
^^^^^'*  woman,  and  sold  her  to  an  English  Captain.  As  he  re- 
turned with  the  reward  of  his  villany,  other  negroes,  dis- 
patched by  ttie  prince,  or  some  of  the  beads  of  the  village, 
attacked  him,  bound  him,  and  crying  ''off  with  the  thieC^ 
took  him  to  the  vessel,  and  offered  him  for  sale.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Ben  Johnson  appealed  to  the  friendship  of  tbe 
European  negro-dealer,  reminding  him  that  he  was  a  free 
man,  and  his  most  active  hand  in  procuring  slaves*  ^Nu 
matter,*'  says  the  unfeeling  Englishman,  ''since  these  peo- 
ple sell  you,  I  purchase  you  f*  and  instantly  fixed  his  fetters. 
In  other  instances,  a  horrihle  avarice  dissolves  all  tbe  ties 
of  kindred.  Mothers  are  seen  selling  their  children  at  an 
early  age,  for  a  few  bushels  of  rice.  One  dny,  a  stout 
young  African  took  his  little  son  to  sell  him  to  the  Europe- 
ans ;  the  latter  more  cnnning,  and  better  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  foreigners,  showed  them  that  a  man  of  tbe 
strength  and  size  of  his  father,  was  of  more  valoe  than  be, 
and  thus  prevailed  with  them  to  take  him  in  his  stead,  though 
the  latter  kept  calling  out,  that  "  no  son  had  a  right  to  sell 
his  father.'* 
Mode  of  Some  despots  consider  the  impulation  of  their  territDries 
iUvei?°*  as  a  large  stall  of  cattle,  from  the  sale  of  which  they  expect 
to  derive  a  i*evenue.  The  town  of  Gandiolle  was  lately  call- 
ed on  by  the  Darnel,  or  king,  for  a  contribation  of  dghty* 
three  slaves,  which,  on  their  refusal  to  pay,  he  exaeted  by 
force.  Gandiolle  was  transformed  into  a  oaup,  filled  with 
horse  and  foot,  who  flocked  to  the  place  for  the  sake  of  pil- 
lage, and  wherever  the  same  legitimate  monarch  aprivcd, 
his  presence  uniformly  brought  consternation,  desertioii,  and 
wretchedness.* 

It  cannot  be  dented,  that  these  enormities  are  purely  the 
offspring  of  the  infamous  traffic  in  negroes.  The  SMist 
dreadful  thing  is,  that  the  African  princes,  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  an  hundred  men,  often  sacrifice  a  thousand? 
for,  wlien  these  despots  do  not  find  individuals  whom  the? 

*'  MoUion,  Travels  io  Africa,  p.  IB. 
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can  condemn  to  be  9old»  tbey  regularly  hunt  down  the  in-    9ook 
hahitants  of  an  entire  village,  like  a  flock  of  deer;  some  ^^^^^^* 
make  an  armed  resistance,  others  fly  to  the  woods,  to  the  ' 
dens  of  lions  and  panthers,  scarcely  so  merciless  as  their 
own  compatriots.    Several  tracts  of  country  have  heen  suc- 
cessively depopulated  by  these  atrocities. 

It  is  certain  that  the  slaves  are  carried  off*  against  their 
will,  and  most  frequently  in  all  the  agonies  of  the  most 
poignant  affliction.  This  is  not  denied :  but  it  is  said  tliat 
they  consist  of  captives  who  would  otherwise  be  slain,  or 
criminals  condemned  by  courts  of  justice.  The  answer  to 
this  is,  and  it  is  proved  beyond  all  possibility  of  contradic- 
tion, tiiat  wars  are  now  undertaken,  incessantly,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  procuring  slaves  for  the  market;  and 
that  since  the. establishment  of  this  traffic,  every  crime 
is  pmniahed  by  selling  the  offender  to  a  dealer; — accu* 
sationa  of  witchcraft  or  adultery  are  always  at  hand  to 
inaare  a  supply  to  the  traders  on  the  coast;  and  if  these 
fail,  it  is  admitted,  that  by  advancing  a  little  brandy  or 
guiqiowder  to  the  natives,  a  whole  village  may  be  legal- 
ly carried  off  in  satisfaction  of  the  debt. 

The  necessity  of  crowding  on  board  of  one  vessel  several  Middle 
hundred  slaves,  often  produces  the  most  horrible  scenes.  ^°^^"^^' 
Attacked  by  pestilential  fevers,  by  famine  and  death,  the 
slave  ship  becomes  at  once  an  hospital,  a  prison,  and  a 
school  of  inhumanity  and  crime.  More  than  one  half  of 
the  blanks  that  form  the  cargo  kill  themselves  or  die  of 
disease  I  sometimes  the  captain,  reduced  to  a  want  of  pro- 
visions, throws  them  alive  into  the  sea  to  save  the  lives  of 
the  {Europeans.  The  mariners  employed  in  such  a  trade  ac- 
quire a  ferocious  character,  and  afterwards  stain  the  soil  of 
Europe  with  crimes  worthy  only  of  degraded  Africa. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Bibliotheque  Ophtbal- 
niiqoe,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  horrors  of  what  is  called 
the  middle  passage :  **  The  Rodeur  sailed  from  Havre  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1819,  for  the  coast  of  Africa,  to  pur- 
chase slaves.  When  under  the  line,  it  was  perceived  that 
the  negroes^  who  were  heaped  together  in  the  hold,  and 
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BOOK  between  decks,  biid  contracted  a  considernble  inflammatiiiD 
liXYiii.  In  ti,e  gygjj^  Tbey  were  successivelj  brought  on  deck,  in 
order  that  they  might  breathe  a  purer  air.  But  it  was 
necessary  to  discontinue  this  practice,  because  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea,  locked  in  each  otheKs  arms.  Oo 
the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  Goadaloupe,  the  crew  waa  in  a 
inost  deplorable  condition.  Of  the  negroes,  tAtrfy^ma^ 
had  become  blindf  and  were  thrown  overboardJ** 
Kumber  To  say  nothing  of  the  mental  agony  iitipUed  in  the  Cm*« 
th»t  perish.  ^.|^j^  separation  of  these  miserable  beings  from  their  friends 
and  their  country,  it  is  quite  enongb  to  mention,,  that  ttpon 
an  average,  no  less  than  seventeen  in  the  hundred  dte  be* 
fore  they  are  landed ;  and  tliat  there  is  ^a  fistrthe^  fosa  of 
thirty-three  in  the  seasoning,  arising  chieiy  from  diseases 
contracted  during  the  voyage.  One  half  of  the  victiinl^  of 
this  trade  perish,  therefore,  in  the  rode  operation  of  trans* 
planting  them;  and  probably  not  less  than  50,000  men 
are  cut  off  thus  miserably  every  year,  without  taking  into 
account  thfe  multitudes  that  are  slaughtered  in  the  wars  to 
which  this  traffic  gives  octiasim,  and  the  numbera  that 
must  perish  more  gradually  by  being  thus  deprived  of 
their  parents  or  protectors. 
Situation  Of  their  situation  in  the  West  Indies,  few  that  deatre  to 
Ind^esr*'*  be  informed  need  noW  be  ignorant  They  are  drivM  at 
^ork  like  a  team  of  horses,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  by  tiie  ter- 
ror of  tlie  wMp.  No  breathing  thne  or  pause  of  lali^or 
is  allowed,  they  must  work  as  dat1!le,  draw  altogether^  tuA 
keep  time  exactly,  in  all  the  moveftnents  which  their  driv« 
ers  efnjoin.  Of  the  infelicity  of  this  condition,  some  esti- 
mate may  be  fbrmed,  from  the  precautions  that  aire  iieoee- 
sai^  to  withhold  them  from  suicide  and  from  Insurrectf am, 
which  no  precaution  can  ever  long  avertf 
Com-  T!*he  exportation  of   slaves  fi*om  AfHea  to  the   Wew 

^f^"h7Tra"f-^orid  fieems  to  have  begun  as  early  as  the  year  1S08, 
^^*  wheh  a  fbw  slaves  were  senft  from  the  Portuguese  aetfle* 

*  Btbliothequt  Ophtbal«ii(}ue,  Nnv.  1919. 
+  F/dlnburgh  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  478,  479, 
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meota  in  Africa  into*  fhe  Spanish  colonies  in  Ameriea.  In  liooit 
1511  it  wasfgreatly  enlarged  by  Ferdinand  the  Fifth  of  "^«*- 
Spain;  and  the  benevolent  Bartholomew  de  las  Casas^ 
blinded  by  compassion  for  the  poor  Aromcan  Indiana, 
proposed  to  the  government  of  Spain,  then  administer- 
ed by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  daring  the  minority  of  Charles 
the  Vitihf  the  establishment  of  a  regular  commerce  in 
the  persons  of  the  native  Africans.  <'The  Cardinalv 
however,  with  a  foresight,  a  benevolence,  and  a  jastfee^ 
which  will  always  do  honour  to  his  memory,  rejected  tM 
proposal;  not  only  judging  it  to  be  unlawful  to  consign 
innocent' people  to  slavery  at  all,  but  to  be  very  inconsist- 
ent to  deliver  the  inhabitants  of  one  country  frtom  a  state 
of  misery  by  consigning  it  to  those  of  another.  Xinenes, 
iherefore,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  first  'great 
friend^  of  the  AfHcaTis  after  the  partial  beginning  of  the 
tradc.^* 

Prom  that  period  to  the  first  combination  fi>r  its  aboli-  Exertions 
tion, — from  tht  truly  great  Cardinal  Xlmenes,  to  the  illfw*  Quakers, 
trions  mfnisters  Pitt  and  Fox,  there  were  never  wanting 
voices  to  declare  its  iniquity;  but  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1727,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the  year  1758,  that  the 
Quakers  in  England,  at  their  yearly  meeting,  and  in  their 
collective  character,  (fervently  warned  all  their  members 
to  avoid  being  in  any  way  concerned  in  this  unrighteous 
comM^rce.  In  the  yearly  meeting  6f  1761,  they  proreedf 
ed  to  exclude  from  their  society  such  as  should  be  found 
directly  concerned  in  this  practice ;  and,  in  l76S,  declared 
it  to  be  criminal  to  aid  and  abet  the  trade  in  any  manner, 
directly  or  indirectly.  From  this  time  there  appears  bo 
have  been  an  increasing  zeal  on  this  subject  among  Are 
Priends,  so  as  to  impel  tfie  Society  to  step  out  of  Its  ordi- 
wry  course  in  behalf  of  their  injured  fellow  men.  Ac-r 
cordingly,  in  the  month  of  June,  1783,  the  Friends,  col-r 
lectively,  petitioned  the  House' of  Commons  against  the 
^continuance  of  tbis  traffic ;  and,  afterwards,  both  colloct'f 

•  EdinbqrRh  Review,  Vol,  XII.  p.  359. 
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BOOK  ively  and  individoallyy  exerted  theoiaelves  by  the  press, 
Tiixviii.  |,y  private  correspondence,  and  by  personal  joumies,  ta 
enlighten  the  minds  of  men  concerning  it,  especially  those 
of  the  rising  generation.  Indeed,  by  the  frequent  inter- 
communion of  the  Missionary  Quakers  from  England  to 
Americat  and  America  to  England,  the  Quakers  had  ear- 
lier and  greater  opportunities,  than  any  other  body  of  men 
in  Great  Britain,  uf  becoming  acquainted  with  its  horrors; 
whUe,  from  their  religious  principles,  they  were  Ukely  to 
be  the  first  in  becoming  uneasy  under  the  sense  of  its  in- 
justice. 

The  public  efforts  of  Mr.  WUberforce,  Mr*  Fox*  Mr. 

Pitt,  and  of  other  senators,*  the  prodigious  and  fier^ever- 

ing  labours  of  Mr.  Clarkson,  the  writings  and  exertioiis  of 

the  learned  and  courageous  Granville  Sharp,  back<^  by 

the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  the  British  public  after  a 

Abolition,  stmggle  of  nearly  fifty  years,  received  their  final  reward 

in  the  legal  abolition  of  the  trade  relative  to  the  British 

erapir^-^-a  legislative  measure  which  constitutes  the  gloiy 

of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Fox    and  Lord  Grenville. 

The  act  for  this  purpose  received  the  royal  assent  qh  the 

£5th  of  March,  1807* 

United  On  the  2d  of  March  of  that  same  year,  the  slave  trade 

^^^t9».      ^^  abolished  in  the  United  States,  and  by  a  subsequent 

act,  it  was  declared  a  capital  crime  to  engage  in  it. 

In  1814f  Denmark  followed  the  example  of  Britain* 

Treaty  In    the   same    yeart  the  king  of   Spain    engaged  by 

'^'"**^*"' treaty t  to  prohibit   his   subjects  from  carrying   on  the 

slave  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  any  island  or 

possessions,  excepting  those   appertaining  to  Spain;   and 

to  prevent,    by  effectual    regulations,    the  protection   of 

the  Spanish  flag  being  giv^n  to  foreigners  who  might 

engage  in  this  traffic;  and,  in   1817,  he  further  engag- 

ed»  not  to  carry  on  the  trade  in  slaves  to  the  northward 

pf  the  line ;  with  c^n  additional  regulation,  that  the  slave 

•  Edinburgh  Review,  Vol.  XII.  p.  S60. 
t  Quarterly  ReTiew^  No.  51,  p.  59. 
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trade  should  be  abolished  throughont  the  entire  dominioiiB    book 
of  Spafn,  on  the  30th  day  of  May,  1820;  and  thatfhiili  i^xmii. 
and  after  that  period,  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  of 
the  subjects  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  to  purchase  slaves,  or . 
io  carry  on  the  fltave-trade,  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of 
Aft*ica,  upon  any  pretext,  or  in  any  manner  whatever;  in 
consideration  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  engaging  to  pay 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  Sterling,  as  a 
compensation  for  losses  sustained  by  his  subjects  engaged 
in  this    traffic.      It  must  be  allowed  that  his  Catholic 
Majesty  appears  to  have  taken  his  humanity  to  no  bad 
market. 

In  the  same  year,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  also  Treaty 
agreed  to  abolish  the  slave  trade;  but  it  was  not  until i^ethtr^ 
I818  that  he  entered  into  a  convention  with  the  King  of  **°<*'* 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  their  respect- 
ive flags  from  being  made  use  of  as  a  protection  to  this 
nefarious .  traffic  by  the  people  of  other  countries.  In  this, 
be  engages  to  prohibit  his  subjects  **  in  the  most  decisive 
manner,  and  especially  by  penal  law  the  most  formal,  from 
taking  any  part  in  the  said  iniquitous  trade;"  and  the 
nore  effectually  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  two  parties  agree 
to  a  mutual  'right  of  search  of  their  respective  merchant 
ships,  within  certain  limits,  by  ships  of  war  of  the  two  na- 
tions, on  good  grounds  of  suspicion  that  such  merchant 
sbips  are  engaged  in  the  trade;  and  in  the  event  of  any 
slaves  being  actually  found  on  board,  the  ship  so  engaged 
to  be  seized  and  brought  to  trial  before  a  Ihixed  court  of 
justice,  to  be  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  members  of 
«acfa  nation. 

In  the  year  1815,  his  Faithful  Majesty  of  Portugal  like-  Treaty 
^96  brought  his  humanity  to  market,  and  agreed  to  abo-  poltuga], 
iisii  the  slave  trade  to  the  northward  of  the  equinoctial 
Uhe,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  £300,000  being  paid 
to  him  by  England ;  and  a  remission  of  the  residue  of  a 
loan  to  Portugal  of  de600,000.  And  in  July,  1817,  a 
further  treaty  was  made^  similar  to  that  with  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  agreeing  to  a  mutual  search  of  merchant 
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BOOK    vegsels;  to  the  establishment  of  two  ''mixed  courts,"  one 
xxym.  ^  5q  ii^ij  OQ  ^IjQ  coagt  of  Africa*  and  one  in  the  Brazils. 

These  courts  are  composed  of  a  judge  and  an  arbiter, 
mixed  com-  Kamed  bf  each  contracting  party,  who  are  to  hear  and  d^ 
miBBion.     ^^^  without  appeal*  in  all  cases  of  capture  of  slave  ships 
bronght*  before  tliem ;  but  such  is  the  defective  nature  of 
the  constitution,  and  such  the  practices  of  the  courts  of 
mixed  commission,  and  the  evasions  of  the  treaties  by  the 
siave  dealers^  that  the  efforts  of  the  officers,  who  are  zeid- 
onsly  and  honestly  be     on  performing  their  duty,  are  piten 
nndened  completely  nugatory,  and  Cliey  tliemseLves  plaiced 
in  the  most  embarrassing  situations.* 
French  In  tS15,  France  professed  to  aboli.sfa  the  slave  trade; 

slave  trade,  i^^j^  the  laws  enacted  for  this  purpose  are  so  la:^  and  in- 
dulgent that  they  are  any  thing  but  efficacious  :-^they  mere- 
ly condemn  the  ship  and  cai^o  to  con6scation  $  but  such 
ai^  tiie  profits  of  one  successful  voyage,  that  they  will  af- 
ford an  indemnification  r«.i*  the  loss  of  'several  pcmlticft 
The  Fr^ch  oppose  the  only  eflBsctnal  means  of  checkio{ 
the  trade — (short  of  declaring  it  piracy )4-^,reciprocfil  right 
of  search.  <  i 

ftaTSftbe  '^'^'^"g  *®  ^^^  ^**^  France,  when  England  engross- 
slave  trade,  ed  almost  the  whole  commerce  of  the  :W<fHrld,  and  e^e^ 
cised  the  right  of  search  upon  all  suspected  vesaek,  ^ 
nlave  trade  had  nearly  ceased  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast; 
bat,  sinoe  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war,  the  papers 
laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  too  clearlf 
demonstrate  that  its  atrocities  have  greatly  increased.  It 
was  undoubtedly  to  be  expected,  that  when  England  bt^ 
withdrawn  herself  from  this  odious  traffic,  the  jBOioat  afllict- 
ing  branch  of  which,  (the  middle  passage,)  she  had  pre- 
viously mitigated  by  salutary  regulations,  the  avaricioos 
and  unprincipled  of  all  nations  would  rush  in  to  fill  up  the 
yoid  which  she  had  made ;  but  after  the  sovereign  poweis 
of  Europe  had,  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  solemnly  de- 
clared the  slave  trade  to  be  '<  tlie  degradation  of  Europe, 
and  the  scourge  of  rfaiimanity  ;*^  when,  in  consequence  of 

*■  Quarterly  Review,  No.  LI.  p.  60—62. 
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this  unanimous  rqirobation*  it  had  been  settled  by  aoleoin    book 
treaties  tbat^  M  the  expiration  of  the  indulgence  panted  ^^^^^ 
to  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  trade  for  a  certain  limited  time^  — — 
and  within  a  limited  space,  it  should  wholly  cease,  it  could 
hardly  be  anticipated  that  those  Tery  powers,  in  open  rio^ 
lation  oF  treaties,  should  be  found,  not  only  giving  all  pos* 
sible  encouragement  to  their  owii  subjects,  but  by  allowing 
foreigners  to  fit  out  in  their  own  ports,  and  to  assume  th^ir 
own  flags,  the  more  conreniently  to  carry  on  this  detest- 
able traffic^  with  all  the  aggravated  horrors  of  which  it  is 
capable. 

Although  France  has  a  squadron  on  the  western  coast 
of  Africa,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preventing  the  trade, 
it  is  notorious  that  the  slave  vessels  ai*e  scarcely  incommod- 
ed by  her  croizers ;  and  the  French  officers,  if  they  do  not  en- 
courage, at  least  connive  at,  the  numerous  slave  vessels  that 
swarm  upon  the  coast.  In  consequence  of  thisp  the  trade,  Slave  nM 
though  proscribed  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  so  far  from  ^^  ^  . 
being  abolished,  or  even  limited,  is  greatly  extended,  in-^ 
flicting  increasing  misery  not  only  upon  its  imo^diate  vic- 
tims, but  upon  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  continent,  and  a 
constderaUe  portion  of  the  New  World.  So  long,  indeed, 
as  the  monopoly  of  the  markets  of  Europe  is  secured  to 
the  produce  raised  by  slaves,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect 
the  total  And  bona  fde  abolition  of  this  traiBc.^— Free  labour 
is  at  present  so  high  in  the  West  Indies,  as  to  hold  out  an 
overwhelming  temptation  to  import  slaves ;  and  when  such 
is  the  case^  it  is  too  much  to  trust  to  registry  laws,  and  such 
devices,  to  prevent  their  importation.  On  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  Bryan  Edwards  is  deserving  of  serious  attention. 
""  Whether,'*  says  he,  <<it  be  possible  for  any  nation  in 
Europe^  singly  considered,  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
pncBiring  slaves  from  Africa,  so  long  as  Africa  shall  oon- 
tinoe  tOt  6ell,  is  a  point  on  which  I  have  many  doubts ; 
but  none  concerning  the  conveying  the  slaves  so  pnrcliased 
into  every  island  in  the  West  IndieSf  in  spite  of  the  mari- 
time  force  of  all  Europe.  No  man  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  extent  of  the  uninhabited  coast  of  the  larger  of  these 
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BOOK  islandfi,  the  facility  of  landing  in  every  part  of  tiieiii,  the 
xxYif  I.  prerailing  winds,  and  the  numerous  creel&s  and  harbottra  in 
"^"'""^  all  the  neighbouring  dominions  of  foreign  powers,  (so  con- 
veniently situated  for  contraband  traffic,)  can  hesitate  ft  mo- 
ment to  pronounce,  that  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  into  our  West  India  colonies,  would  belike 
that  of  chaining  the  winds,  or  giving  laws  to  the  ocean."* 
Tl)ere  is,  in  fact,  but  one  way  effectually  to  put  down  West 
India  slavery,  and  that  is,  to  allow  the  sugar  and  other  co- 
lonial products,  raised  by  comparatively  cheap  free  la- 
bour in  the  East  Indies,  to'  come  into  competition,  with 
that  raised  by  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  When  this  isdone, 
the  latter  will  be  driven  from  the  field ;  and  tliere  will  be  oo 
farther  motive  to  tear  the  poor  Africans  from  their  native 
soil.f 
Present  With  regard  to  the  state  of  colonial  bondage,  the  pro- 

lonur^*^"'  gress  of  general  improvement  is  exceedingly  tardy4  Fif- 
bondage,  teen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  was  enacted  by  the  British  Parliament  But  during 
that  long  period  no  effective  measures  have  been  adopted 
either  by  the  Imperial  Legislature,  or  by  the  Colonial 
Assemblies,  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  slave,  or 
paving  the  way  to  his  future  emancipation.  In  many  of 
the  colonies,  voluntary  manumissions  by  the'  master  still 
continue  to  be  loaded  with  heavy  impost;  and  this  crael 
tax  upon  private  benevolence  prevails  even  in  colonies  where 
the  crown  is  the  sole  legislator.  In  all,  the  slave  continoes 
absolutely  inadmissible  as  a  witness  in  any  cause,  whether 
civil  or  criminal,  which  concerns  persons  of  free  conditioBi* 
and  even  in  questions  affecting  his  own  personal  freedom; 
and  that  of  his  posterity  for  ever,  the  anus  still  rests  mi  him 
to  prove  that  he  is  free,  and  not,  as  in  all  justice  it  ought 
to  do,  upon  the  person  denying  his  "freedom,  to  prove 
that  he  is  a  slave.  In  none,  is  the  marriage  of  the  slave 
made  legal,  or  guarded  by  any  legal  sanctions ;  and,  with 

*  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  p.  44,  45. 

i  History  of  the  West  Indies,  vol.  II.  p.  136. 

1  Edin.  Review,  No.  75,    Article  East  and  West  India  Sagarv. 
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partial  exceptions,  his  instruction  in  Christianity  is  left  to    book 
the  fortuitous  efforts  of  voluntary  missionaries.  ixviir. 

The  negro  rac«%  even  supposing  it  to  be  inferior  in  in-  "!  77* 
trilectual  capacity  to  the  Europeans,  the  Arabians,  and  of  the  ne- 
Hindoos,  unquestionably  possess  the  requisite  faculties  fop  fj^?,^" 
appreciating  and  adopting  our  laws  and  institutions.  Not-  tion. 
^withstanding  the  horrible  picture  which  we  have  drawn  of 
the  actual  state  of  Africa,  the  negro  is  not  a  stranger  to  the 
sentiments  which  honour  and  exalt  human  nature.  Though 
we  sometimes  find  parents  selling  tbeir  children,  the  ties  of 
parental  tenderness  are  in  general  as  powerful  as  they  can 
well  be,  in  a  country  in  which  polygamy  is  practised. 
**  Strike  me,  but  say  no  harm  of  my  mother,"  is  a  sentence 
familiar  among  the  negroes.  A  Danish  governor,  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  presented  with  his  liberty  a  young  negro  who 
wished  to  sell  himself  in  order  to  purchase  his  father's  free- 
dom. Friendship  has  had  its  heroes  in  Guinea  as  it  had 
in  the  country  of  Pylades.  Proofs  of  generous  gratitude 
have  al^o  been  displayed.  Not  long  ago,  a  French  negro 
having  become  an  opulent  mei*chant,  gave  an  annuity  to 
his  old  master,  who  had  become  unfortunate.  There  are 
some  colonists  who,  like  the  ancient  eastern  patriarchs,  live 
amidst  a  race  of  slaves  as  in  the  bosom  of  a  family  united 
hy  an  inviolate  attachment. 

In  Senegambia  the  inhabitants  of  each  village  have  their 
slaves  assembled  in  a  collection  of  huts,  close  to  one  an- 
other, and  which  is  called  a  i-umbde.  They  choose  a  chief 
from  among  themselves,  and  if  his  children  are  worthy  of 
the  distinction,  they  succeed  to  the  situation  after  his  death. 
These  slaves  cultivate  the  plantations  of  their  masters,  and 
accompany  them  to  carry  their  burdens  when  they  travel. 
They  are  never  sold  when  they  have  attained  an  advanced 
ikge,  or  wKen  they  are  bom  in  the  country.  Any  depart- 
ure from  this  practice  would  issue  in  the  desertion  of  the 
whoK  rambde,  but  the  slave  who  conducts,  himself  impro- 
perly, is  delivered  up  by  bis  comrades  to  their  master  to 
he  sold.* 

*  MoHien,  Travels  in  Aflrica,  p.  lo8. 
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BOOK  The  finest  feature  in  the  negro  character  is  heroic  fiddi- 
^XTiii*  ty  to  a  just  master*  and  even  to  a  severe  one^  of  which 
■^"""■^  MoUien  gives  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  story  of  Qua- 

gieby  a  negro  inspector. 
N«grocba-  The  negroes,  as  well  as  the  Foulahs  and  other  inhabitants 
oi  the  different  villages  in  Senegambiat  practise  hospitality 
in  the  kindest  and  most  delicate  manner ;  the  whole  exer 
tions  of  the  family  seem  devoted  to  console  the  fatigues  and 
privations  of  a  stranger ;  a  separate  hut,  food,  forage  for 
bis  beast  of  burden,  and  personal  service,  are  readily  af- 
forded, with  apologies  for  defects,  and  often  without  tk 
expectation  of  any  return*  The  ferocious  and  perfidious 
conduct  of  a  great  many  individuals  in  the  different  Afri- 
can nations  and  tribes,  though  in  some  communities  moit 
marked  than  in  others,  only  serve  to  illustrate,  by  contrast, 
virtues  which  are  of  frequent  appearance.  The  traveller 
Park  gives  an  instance  of  kindness  and  hospitality  expe* 
rienced  by  himself  in  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra,  wiucb, 
for  tenderness  and  simplicity,  approaches  almost  to  the 
stories  of  romance.*  The  negroes  are  invariably  found 
much  better  men  than  the  Moors.  When  M.  MoUien 
was  at  the  African  village  of  Sanai,  in  the  interior, 
though  the  people  were  at  war  with  the  Foulahs,  a  ca- 
ravan of  Serracolets  arrived,  and  the  merchants  of  tbe 
two  nations  traded  freely  and  securely,  and  were  not  eres 
subjected  to  the  least  molestation  or  inconvenience  froa 
search.  The  two  governments,  relying  on  the  probity  of 
the  merchants,  agreed  to  protect  them,  and  not  a  siogie  j 
instance  occurred  of  a  caravan  having  been  pillaged  b; 
cither  of  the  armies.! 

*  Park's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  193.  t  Mollien,  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  I-^^* 
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CmHnuatian  of  the  descripHon  of  Jfrieu^-^Omeral  and 
particular  description  of  Congo  or  8outhtm  Quineaf  and 
of  iome  adjoining  9taies* 

I5  savagiCi  unlettered  regions,  the  caprice  of  the  traveller^  book 
or  the  pedantry  of  geographers,  occasionally  invents  new  lxix* 
names  or  supersedes  those  generally  received.    One  deno* 


mination  is  for  the  most  part  as  arbitrary  as  the  other,  ^^^^^^*!!li^ 
the  choice  to  he  made  between  the  old  and  the  new  does  not^ 
merit  much  discussion.  The  coast  of  western  Africa^  in- 
cluded between  cape  tiopez  de  Gonsalvo  and  cape  Negro,  is 
in  commerce  known  under  the  general  name  of  the  coast 
of  Angola.*  It  is  the  western  Ethiopia  of  several  French 
and  Italian  authors.f  It  is  part  of  the  lower  Ethiopia  of 
the  Portuguese,  a  great  division  of  Africa  which  commenced 
near  the  fort  of  NLina,  on  the  north  side  of  the  equatof4 
The  best  geographers  of  the  present  day  name  it  L01V& 
GuineUf  or  Southern  Chiineaf  to  distinguish  it  from  that 
which  is  properly  so  called,  and  for  distinction.  Upper  Gftfi-> 
'nea.^  It  would  nevertheless  appear  more  natural  to  give  to 
this  region  the  name  of  Congo,  a  kingdom  under  the  go-^ 
Terument  of  which  it  has  for  some  time  been  wholly  includ- 
ed, and  the  language  of  wliich  appears  to  be  the  source  of 
alT  the  idioms  that  are  there  spoken. 

Situated,  like  Guinea,  in  the  torrid  zone,  but  to  the  south 
of  the  equator,  Congo  enjoys  the  same  climate  as  those  coun- 
tries which  we  have  described  in  the  two  preceding  books^ 

*  De  Grandpr^,  Voyage  k  la  c6te  Occidentale  de  TAfrique,  InUod.  p.  13« 

t  Ca^azai  and  Labat,  Relation  Historique,  etc.  Paris,  1733. 

i  Manaol,  Afrique,  III.  90.  t  Brunt,  Afrika,  IV.  9. 
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BOOK  vith  ibis  difference  only,  that  the  seasons  appear  in  opposite 
XXIX.  month"!.  Respecting  the  seasons,  there  can  only,  in  strictntsi, 
I"  r"be  distinguished  the  two  extremes  of  dry  and  rainy,  h 
and  tern-  general,  from  the  period  of  our  vernal  equinox  until  the  end 
perature.  ^f  September,  no  rain  falls ;  but  the  winds  from  the  south 
and  south-east  temper  the  atmosphere,*  and  the  heat,  ai- 
thongh  intense,  particularly  in  clear  days,  is  nevertheless 
suppoHable.  During  foggy  weather,  which  is  not  uncommoD, 
tlie  humidity  of  the  air  i*elaxe8  the  fibres,  oppresses  respi- 
ration, and  from  the  slightest  exercise  violent  perspiratioiis 
are  excited,  which  undermine  the  health  of  strangers,  and 
oblige  them  either  to  dry  themselves  by  the  fire,  or  to 
change  their  clothes.  During  the  other  half  of  the  year 
the  sun  is  less  an  orb  of  light  than  a  burning  furnace ;  bis 
perpendicular  rays  would  dry  up  the  sources  of  life,  and 
render  the  soil  completely  barren,  did  not  bountiful  nature 
furnish  a  remedy  in  the  coolness  of  the  nights,  which  are 
equal  to  the  days  in  length ; — in  the  dews  of  evening  and 
morning,  always  abundant  at  this  period.  The  air  it 
farther  cooled  by  the  rapid  torrents  which  furrow  the  sides 
of  the  hills,  and  by  the  numerous  rivers  which  water  tka 
plains :  we  may  also  add  the  effect  of  the  winds  impregnat- 
ed with  humid  vapours,  which,  during  this  season,  blow 
periodically  from  the  north-west,  namely,  from  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  and  collect,  among  the  mountains  of  the  int^ 
rior,  immense  masses  of  vapour  in  the  form  of  cloudsi 
From  the  beginning  of  October  these  reservoirs  of  vatf? 
pour  upon  the  country  frequent  rains,  accompanied  hj 
storms  of  thunder  and  wind,  which  do  not  cease  till  the 
month  of  ApriLf  Tlie  soil,  heated  to  a  considerable  depth, 
absorbs  this  water  with  avidity — nature  revives  and  assumtf 
a  smiling  aspect — vegetation  is  developed  with  an  astonish- 
ing rapidity — the  fields  are  covered  with  a  fresh  verdure- 
the  trees  push  forth  their  buds — the  odour  of  springing 
flowers  perfumes  the  atmosphere.^    There  are,  nevertbc- 

^  Lopez,  Relazione  di  Congo,  p.  7.  (Edition  of  1591,  Rome.) 

t  Proyart,  History  of  Loango,  etc.  Germ.  Traiisl.  of  Meiners,  p.  1. 

±  Labai;  Relation  Historique.  T.  104. 
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less,  in  tliis  as  in  other  countries,  exceptions  to  the  rule :  book 
the  rains  sometimes  do  not  come  on  until  after  the  usnal  !•*"• 
period,  or  even  fait  altogether;  during  tlie  months  of  win- 
ter  also  there  is  occasionally  drought.  At  all  times  the 
stagnant  waters  which  remain  after  the  rains,  fill  the  air 
with  mephitic  exhalations,  and  i-ender  a  residence  near  the 
coast  dangerous  to  Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  of  Congo  divide  the  year  into  six  pe-Semions. 
riods.  The  spring,  massan^a,  begins  with  the  rains  of 
October,  whicli  go  on  increasing  until  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary. Then  follows  the  n'sasou;  it  is  the  season  of  the 
first  harvest  and  of  the  second  sowing,  the  produce  of 
which  is  collected  in  April.  The  rains  which,  since  the 
month  of  January,  had  been  only  passing  showers,  recom- 
mence during  the  month  of  March,  and  continue,  though 
slight,  until  the  middle  of  May.  It  is  into  this  interval 
that  the  ecundi  and  the  ^uitomho  fall.  The  guibsoo  and 
the  quinibangala  constitute  the  latter  end  of  autumn  and 
the  winter;  this  last  marked  by  a  destructive  drought, 
which  kills  the  leaves  of  the  trees  by  depriving  them  of  ' 
sap,  destroys  the  herbage,  and  strips  the  country  of  all 
its  beauty. 

The  correspondence  of  these  with  our  climate,  and  tho 
more  modern  division  of  Captain  Tuckey,  will  be  readily 
understood  from  the  following  Table. 

JV*afiie5  and  duration  of  the  •African  Seasons. 

CAPTAIN  TUCKET.  THE   AVTHOft. 

1.  ►.     C  Mattoia  MantUy,       Sept.  22  to  Oct.  15    >  ,    j^.^   ^^_ 

2.  ^     5  FoolasaMansansy,  Oct.  Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  \  ^'  ^<»««w«- 

3.  cfi      (  FoolagaChintomba,  Jan.  Feb.  March  22  2.  N'Sa»sou\ 
u  tl  C                                i  March*  April,  ...  3.  Ecundi. 

A    Z^J /3ii«^«.  ^..«*«^        J  April,  May,      ...    4.  GuUotnbo, 

4.  |.  a  <  Gondy  Jmvoo.      ^  ^^^^j^^i^  j„,y  .    .    5.  Guibsoo. 

"^  f  f  July,  Aug.  Sept.  22  .    6.  Qaimbangala. 

In  commencing  an  account  of  the  physical  geography  of  Moomains. 
Congo,  we  immediately  perceive  that  the  two  principal  fea-  R>^«»^«- 
ttires  are  deficiraty  since  as  little  is  known  of  the  direction  of 
19 
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BOOK    the  chains  of  mountains  as  of  the  origin  and  the  course  of 
^^"^    its  mers.    The  source  of  the  greater  number  of  the  latter 

"■^"■"**'  is  from  a  plateau  of  table  land,  or  from  a  chain  of  mountains 
generally  distant  from  the  coast  at  least  from  one  hundred 
and  jfifty  to  two  hundred  leagues*  But  this  chain  appears  to 
open  itself  in  front  of  two  great  streams  which  proceed  from 
the  interior  of  the  continent,  and  of  which  the  origin  is 

The  Co-     unknown.    The  river  Connoso,  although  the  least  consider- 

*°'^*  able,  is  more  than  a  league  wide  at  its  mouth ;  it  rolls  along 
its  muddy  waters  with  such  irresistible  force,  that  the  sea  is 
coloured  by  it  to  the  distance  of  three  or  four  leagues  in 
breadth.  It  is  navigable  as  far  as  the  city  of  Masanganoi 
which  is  at  the  distance  of  forty  leagues  within  land ;  its  great 
cataracts  are  sixty  leagues  farther.  It  appears  to  proceed 
from  the  south-east     The  river  Congo,  called  ZmrCp  or 

The  ZaTre.  Zohirt,  by  the  natives,  is  three  leagues  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  sea  with  so  much  impetuosity,  that 
no  depth  can  be  there  taken  by  the  sounding  line,  on  ac- 
count of  the  violence  of  the  current.  The  force  of  this 
current  is  felt  at  a  distance  of  four  leagues  at  sea,  and  some 
effect  is  even  perceptible  at  twelve  leagues ;  the  water  at 
that  distance  not  only  retains  a  blackish  tint,  but  small 
floating  islands  of  bamboo,  hurried  down  into  the  ocean, 
surround  the  navigator,  and  even  impede  the  passage  of 
vessels.*  The  cataracts  of  this  river,  situated  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues  within  land,  haTe  a 
more  sublime  appearance  than  those  of  the  Nile. 

This  great  river  undoubtedly  arises  at  a  very  great  dis- 
tance; but  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same  as 
the  Niger  or  the  Joliba  ?  This  conjecture,  offered  by  M.  de 
Seetzen  more  than  ten  years  ago,f  has  been  revived  by  tbe 
unfortunate  Mungo  Park,^  and  adopted  as  the  basis  for  a 
new  English  expedition,  destined  to  complete  the  discovery 

*  Archibald  Dalzel,  Nautical  Instructions  respecting  the  coast  of  Africa, 
t  Correspondance,  G^og.  et  Astrou.de  M.  Zacb,  V.  260.  (Annte  1802.)  Coop^ 
YI.  224,  where  M.  Seetzen  appears  to  have  abandoned  his  idea. 
X  Mungo  Park's  last  Journal. 
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of  the  Niger.    We  shall  sketch  brieflj  the  argnrdents  by    book 

which  we  refuted  this   hypothesis  at  the  time  it  was  ad-    ^xix* 

Taticed.    My  opinion  has  been  but  too  unhappily  confirmed. 

The  English  expedition  w»s  unable  to  proceed  more  than  sif  respect- 

an  hundred  and  twenty  miles  beyond  flie  first  cataracts  of  2"^^.*^^ 

tiie  Congo,  in  a  south-east  direction.    The  Portuguese  have 

penetrated  farther  than  this.    My  friends.  Captain  Tuckey, 

and    M.    Smith   the  Norwegian    botanist,   both  perished, 

the  victims  of  an  enterprtze  from*  which  I  had  dissuaded 

them  by  private  letters,  and  by  articles  tn  the  public  jour^- 

nals. 

Wangarft  is  a  country  extremely  low ;  it  is  a  marsh,  and 
sometimes  a  lake.  The  interior  of  Congo  is,  on  the  contra- 
ry, mountainous,  and  very  high.  How  can  the  Niger,  issu- 
ing from  Wangara,  find  a  sufficient  declivity  towards  those 
regions  from  whence  the  Zaire  flows  ?  Supposing  that  it  di- 
rects its  course,  on  leaving  Wangara,  to  the  south-east,  it 
will  very  probably  fall  in  with  the  river  Camarones,  or  with 
those  of  Benin  and  Calabar,  which,  if  one  may  judge  by 
tbeir  nKMiths,  ought  to  be  immense  rivers,  and  consequently 
derive  their  origin  from  a  considerable  distance  within  the 
interior**  These  are  the  reasons  opposed  to  the  identity  of 
tiie  Niger  with  the  Zaire.  Moreover,  this  last  receives  its 
greatest  known  stream  from  the  south-east,  under  the  name 
of  CoangOf  and  it  owes  the  abundance  of  its  waters,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  natives,  to  a  considerable  lake  im- 
perfectly known,  and  which  they  call  Jiquilonda.  It  may, 
perhaps,  form  a  part  of  an  entire  system  of  lakes,  similar 
to  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  which  may  probably  even  in- 
chide  that  of  Maravi. 

The  soil,  generally  rich  and  fertile,  rewards  amply  the  Mintrai 
labours  of  the  husbandman.    Nevertheless,  the  land  along  ^i^^' 
the  coast,  being  either  too  sandy  or  too  marshy,  is  unfa- 
vourable to  cultivation.     Sands  also  compose  all  the  moun- 
tains of  Loango,  and  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of 
Sogno,  where,  however,  they  cover  a  good  soU.    Among  the 

*  Reichofd,  in  the  ComtpondeDce  of  Zacfa,  V.  p.  409. 
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other  constituent  parts  of  the  soil  of  lower  Guinea,  there  is 
an  excellent  argillaceous  earth,*  entire  mountains  of  orien- 
'  tal  granite,  porphyry,  jasper,  rarious  kinds  of  marble,  and 
even,  according  to  Lopez,  the  hyacinth.f  There  are  also 
found  aerolites,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  tor- 
gia*^  Limestone,  which  is  wanting,  except  above  the  cataracts 
of  the  Zaire,$  is  supplied  by  shells  found  in  great  quantities 
along  the  sea  shore.  Loango  abounds  in  salt :  it  is  obtain- 
ed in  shallows  along  the  coast,  from  a  spontaneous  erapo- 
ration  of  the  water;  the  negroes  also  prepare  it  by  boiling.!! 
The  kingdom  of  Angola  contains,  salt  pits,  from  which  are 
extracted  pieces  of  salt  two  feet  in  length  and  from  five  to 
six  inches  in  breadth.  The  salt  sold  in  the  markets  by  the 
name  of  guisama  or  khissama  stone,  is  useA  as  a  medic]n^ 
According  to  Battel^^y  it  is  a  variety  of  rock  salt,  beds  of 
which,  three  feet  deep,  extend  over  a  considerable  part  of 
the  province  of  Demba. 

The  mines  of  Loango  and  Benguela  furnish  excellent 
iron.*"*^  Nearly  all  the  mountains  of  Gruinea  are  ferragi- 
nous ;  but  the  natives  do  not  understand  the  mode  of  ex- 
tracting the  metal,  and  the  Europeans,  in  this  respect,  en- 
courage their  indolence.  In  Jtngola,  iron  ore  is  found 
dissolved  in  the  water  of  the  river.  With  a  view  of  arrest- 
ing it,  the  negroes  place  in  the  river  bundles  of  straw  and 
dried  vegetables,  to  which  the^  metallic  particles  attach 
themselves.!!  According  to  Battel,  Lopez,  and  Grandpi^ 
copper  and  silver  abound  in  Angola,  and  particularly  in 
the  kingdom  of  Mayomba,  where  the  metal  is  found  netf 
the  surface.!^  There  are  also  several  mines  of  copper  in 
Anziko,  and  in  the  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  river 
Zaire:  near  the  great  cataract  it  is  extracted  of  a  bright 
yellow.$$    Nothing,  however,  attests  the  presence  of  gold: 

•  Labat,  Rel.  II.  p.  C3.  +  Lopee.  I.  c.  p.  4t, 

X  Labat,  I.  p.  71.  »  Tuckey,  353,  488. 

II  Zucchelti,  Voyage  and  Mission,  Germ.  Transl.  p.  153—324.  Proyart,  p. 97' 

T  Purchas  Collection,  II,  p.  978. 

••  Labat,  I.  p.  27—83. 11.  p.  59.    Ziicchelli,  p.  S80.        tt  Labat,  I.  V-'^' 

Xt  Purchas,  p.  978.    Lopes,  p.  23.    De  Grandpr^,  I.  p.  38. 

(^  Cara^/i  and  Labat,  I.  p,  35, 
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and  every  thing  that  has  been  said  concerning  the  mines  of   book 
the  Portuguese  colony  of  Benguela  is  mere  conjecture.  iJtiy. 

If  the  riches  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  less  brilliant 
than  they  have  been  represented  by  former  travellers,  it  is  biee. 
not  so  with  the  productions  of  tlie  vegetable  kingdom. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Zaire  alone,  professor  Smith  discover- 
ed 18  genera,  and  250  species,  of  plants  ahsdutehf  new; 
besides,  other  10  genera,  and  £50  species,  which  are 
only  found  in  Congo,  or  countries  adjacent*  Nature 
here,  all  life  and  activity,  presents  to  the  eye  a  luxuri- 
ance which  no  description  can  exceed.  The  downs  arc 
enamelled  with  flowers  of  every  hue.  The  fields  and  woods 
are  decked  with  lilies  whiter  than  snow ;  in  every  direc* 
tion  there  are  entire  groves  of  tulips  of  the  most  lively 
colours,  intermixed  with  the  tube-rose  and  hyacinth.  The 
rose  and  jasmine,  the  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  would, 
in  that  region,  require  the  aid  of  watering,  which  the 
European,  either  attached  to  commerce,  or  given  up  to 
indolence,  altogether  neglects. 

Among  the  alimentary  plants,  is  the  mafringa  or  mas-  AUmenta- 
onfu,  a  species  of  millet  highly  pleasant  both  in  taste  and  ^^  ^'^"^'* 
smell,  the  ears  of  which  are  a  foot  long,  and  weigh  from  two 
to  three  pounds.  The  Holcus,  of  every  variety,  grows  without 
CQUure.f  The  luno  or  lucOf  probably  the  test  of  Abyssinia,^ 
forms  a  very  white  and  pleasant  bread,  as  good  as  that  made 
of  wheat ; — it  is  the  common  food  of  Congo.  The  ears  are 
triangular,  and  the  grains  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  marked 
with  a  black  spot;  they  are  not  larger  than  those  of  mus- 
tard. The  seed  was  brought  from  the  environs  of  the 
Nile,  shortly  before  the  time  of  Lopez.$  The  culture  of 
European  wheat  has  been  tried  in  vain.  Its  over-lux- 
nriant' stalks  cover  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  continue 
barren.  M.  de  Grandpre,||  however,  witnessed  the  growth 
of  ears  which  contained  fifty-two  grains.  The  maize, 
VML%%a  manputOf  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  is  used  for 

•  Tuckey's  Narrative,  p.  485.  t  Battel,  p.  995. 
%  EhrmaoD,  Collection  Hes  Voyages,  Xllf.  p.  172. 

*  I<opez,  p.  A^.  fl  F>c  Grandpr^,  I.  p.  14, 
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BeeK  fatteiiing  pigs.  It  afford9  two  or  three  crops.  Bo<i« 
%%%%•  wheat  aSbrds  two  crops;  it  bears  drought  better  than 
-  other  corn,*  aad  its  stalks  rise  frooi  six  to  ten  feet  Bice 
is  abuudantt  but  not  esteemed.  AU  the  pot-herbs  of 
Europe,  such  as  the  tumip»  the  radish,  lettuce,  spioage,  fte 
cabbage,  gourd,  cucumber,  melon,  and  fennel,  thrive  well, 
and  even  attain  a  greater  decree  of  perfection  than  on  thdr 
native  soil.  The  potato,  called  by  the  negroes  tala^f^Uf 
or  Portuguese-rooty  was  brought  from  America,  and  has  a 
higher  flavour  than  in  Europe.  The  American  maniM, 
or  cassava,  whose  root  is  used  instead  of  bread,  is  also  cul- 
tivated :  as  likewise  the  pistachio-nut,  particularly  in  Loan- 
go:  the  yam  I  the  iamba  and  the  cMoufa,  which  area 
species  of  bread-fruit.  The  inetmbOf  or  pea  of  Aogdaf 
grows  under  ground.  The  ouvanda,  another  sjieoies  of 
pea,  is  gathered  from  a  shrub  which  lives  three  year%  aul 
affords  good  nourishment  M.  de  Orandpre  particular!; 
n^ntions  tlie  msangui,  which  has  a  taste  resembliag  the 
lentil.  It  ranges  the  whole  length  of  the  tree^  There 
are  several  kinds  pf  small  bean,  which,  planted  during  the 
rainy  season,  afford  three  crops  i(i  six  months.  The  «» 
tanoiam  is  like  our  nut,  and  requires  little  attention;  it 
forms  the  common  food  of  the  natives  of  Congo^  Tki 
ananas,  six  spans  high,  and  always  full  of  fruit,  grows  si* 
torally  in  the  most  desert  situations,^  as  the  sugar-caoe  ia 
the  most  marshy.  This  last  reaches  an  immeasuraUe 
height;  the  negroes  suck  the  juice,  and  sometimes  brinf 
it  to  market  The  liquorice  plant  is  here  parasitical*  ani 
its  flavour  exists  only  in  the  stalk.  Tobacco  appears  to  ke 
indigenous.  It  is  negligently  cultivated,  although  it  isaa 
object  of  the  first  importance  among  the  negroes,  woao 
as  well  as  men,  who  all  smoke,  and  make  use  of  earthei 
pipes.  Some  of  them  also  use  it  in  the  form  of  powder. 
The  vine  has  been  transplanted  from  the  Canary  Islands 
and  Madeira.  The  grape  is  gathered  to  the  south  of  tli« 
river  Zaire  :  that  of  the  Capuchins  is  of  an  excellent  qo^ 

*  Labat,  I.  p.  114.  t  De  Qrandpr^,  I.  p.  6, 

%  Labat,  I,  p.  143.    Zucchelli,  p,  15|, 


lity.t    Ttn  Mttoti  of  Cong«  is  Mt  inCBvisr  tt  Ute  Annir    mml 
rican.    Tte  iiinento  k  exIvMBely  Mirid.    The  oluatera  of  uxsu 
uKfv^f  wMch  climb  trem  or  ratwiue  plants,  afford  anatiier  . 
▼ery  powaml  S|iecuMi  of  pepper*    The  aaam  posaeaaes  aU 
the  qoalitiea  of  canella.    The  fruit  of  the  mamaop  a  abmh 
with  very  large  feaTes,  is  like  our  goard.    The  ottier  sfaroha 
aad  small  trees  to  be  noticed  are :  the  moMo,  like  the  Is* 
Bioii :  it  18  stomachic ;  the  momftrooka,  of  a  pale  yellow,  Kks 
the  orange ;  the  maftiitta,  an  aromatiG  and  very  whalesoma 
finit,  which  grows,  in  the  axillar  of  the  Iravast  liha  oi|r  figSbf 
Besides  the  pisang,  or  Java  fig,  from  whiob  ia  made  the  Pr»><-^«>* 
bread  of  the  rich,  and^the  ftoesiiw,  fmit  of  a  ftg-hanana,  the 
fdeoiMOf  another  kind  of  piaang,  grows  in  cluatera,  of  thi 
form  of  a  plne*apple,  containing  more  than  two  hundred  da» 
UcioQs  fruits,  which  ripen  daring  the  whole  year.    The 
orange,  lemon,  pomegranate,  gnava^tnes,  4(c.»  for  the  eidt>rt 
of  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  Portuguese,  have  not  d)i«> 
generated.:^ 

In  general,  southern  Oninaa  is  enriched  with  Itie  saaM 
vegetable  piieductions  as  Giiine%  paoper^  ao  eallad.  It 
possesses  exclusively  the  •Mufe$  of  two  spaciea.  Its  fhiit, 
in  shape  like  a  pino>app1e,  cantaina  a  white,  farinaceons^ 
and  refreshing  sohstitnca,  which  melts  upon  the  tongue^ 
The  fruit  of  the  Mjfb  is  like  oar  plum;  it  is,  bowevns^ ^^>»ua 
brger,  and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  That  ot  the  SfAoie  ^^^' 
has  the  name  shape,  is  yellow,  sweet-seented,  aad  of  an 
agreeable  flavour;  the  tree  is  used  in  timber-work*  The 
tftMndO)  or  ewxamda^  an  evergreen^tme,  which  in  its  leaves 
leaemblea  a  laurel,  does  not  bear  flruit ;  but  its  hark  ia  used 
in  the  raanufartoring  of  stuSh  which  are  in  high  esteenu 
Hs  branches  reach  the  ground,  and  take  root  it  is  pro- 
bably the  JUms  ftentantna  ot  Linnaos.||  The  muimt% 
^hich  is  very  like  the  insanda,  ftimishes  materials  for 
ttofTs  of  a  much  higher  value.    The  resin  procuved  firaaa 

*  Ub«t,  I.  p,  144.    Proyrat,  p.  29—94.  t  Labat,  I.  p.  137. 

t  Ubat,  p.  1 1&-.138^141.     Proyart,  p.  25. 

^  Zuccb«Hi,  p.  152.  (It  appears  that  eande  it  a  Portufuese  deaominatioii.) 
II  Btuoi,  Afrika,  IV.  p.  34.    Labat,  I.  p.  122. 
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its  trank  makes  a  good  bird-lime.  The  mirroMf  of  tk 
same  genus,  is  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  negroes.  Tke 
'  oils  of  liquierU  or  luqnif  of  capananOf  or  deviFs-fig,  and  of 
purgerUf*  as  well  as  the  gums  or  resins  of  ausaneoo  and 
almeticih  are  used  both  in  domestic  economy  and  ii 
medicine.f  The  mudiiWf  a  tree  as  lai^  as  oor  oakf 
produces  a  pungent  but  agreeable  fruit  The  fruit  of  the 
avasasse  is  as  large  as  a  nut  and  has  the  flavour  of  i 
strawberry.  The  juice  of  the  gegerOf  which  resembles  an 
oblong  orange,  is  strengthening.  The  seeds  of  eoUevOf  tha 
fruit  of  a  very  large  tree,  and  resembling  an  enormov 
lemon,  are  red,  bitter,  and  stomachic  Forests  of  Man* 
grove  extend  along  the  marshy  coasts  and  the  riTerSi 
Sandal  wood,  red  and  grey,  called  chigongOf  is  abundant 
in  Anzico.  The  tamarind  trees  and  cedars  which  line  ti» 
Congo  river  might  afford  wood  for  the  building  of  laifB 
fleets.^: 

Many  species  of  the  palm  tree  adorn  the  plains  of  Goi- 
nea.  They  have  not  been  examined  by  any  naturalist,  but 
there  appear  to  be  many  peculiar  to  this  country. 

The  cocoa  rises  above  all  these  useful  trees ;  its  fhiit  is 
here,  as  in  every  other  situation,  one  of  the  greatest  bless- 
ings of  nature.  The  palm  inatome$  grows  in  a  marshj 
soil.  The  ribs  of  its  leaves,  prodigiously  large,  are  used 
for  the  roofing  of  houses,  for  ladders  of  thirty  or  fortf 
steps,  and  for  elastic  poles  to  support  the  hammocks  of  th« 
great.ll 

The  palm  maicbOf  probably  the  Coeos  guineen$U  of  Lii- 
naeus,  yields  a  sourish  wine ;  its  fruit  is  smaller  than  the 
cocoa;  its  leaves,  shorter  and  wider  than  those  of  the  pr^ 
ceding  species,  are  used  for  the  covering  of  houses,  or  for 
making  hampers  and  baskets.  The  sap  of  the  dwarf-palv^ 
fhe  smallest  of  the  species,  yields  an  unwholesome  be?e^ 
age^  which  the  stomach  of  negroes  alone  can  bear.    Very 


*  Purgera  is  alio  Portuguese.  t  Labat,  I.  p.  80, 114, 146. 

X  Lopez,  p.  42.  f  A  variety  of  the  B^rasnii  FlabeUifar^  U 

II  Labat,  I,  19R. 
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beantiflil  staflh  are  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  these 
leaves.  The  date-tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  excellent,  bears  i^i^ 
here  the  name  of  tamara,  the  name  given  to  It  in  the  sa-  — "■*■ 
cred  writings.  This  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that 
some  Hebrews  or  Arabs  have  penetrated  as  far  as  Congo. 
The  fruit  of  the  palm  coccata  contains  a  delicious  drink; 
it  is  of  the  size  of  a  melon,  and  difiers  little  from  the 
cocoa-nut;  the  remaining  substance  aflTords  a  good  ali- 
ment. 

The  tufts  of  the  noble  palm  of  Congo  enclose  and  em- 
bellish the  fields  and  forests  of  the  country  of  which  it 
bears  the  name;  its  fruits,  very  abundant,  are  not  inferior 
to  any  other  species  of  palm;  its  wine  is  sweet, ' sharps 
agreeable,  and  as  strong  as  Champaigne.  When  not  de- 
prived of  its  sap,  it  proiiuces  at  the  root  of  its  leaves  a 
fruit  which  a  man  can  scarcely  carry ;  its  seeds  have  the 
colour  and  taste  of  chesnuts.  When  baked,  they  are  the 
sapport  of  the  poor ;  and  when  heated,  afford  a  thick  oil, 
oaed  by  the  negroes  for  seasoning  their  food,  and  by  Eu- 
ropeans in  the  process  of  refining:  the  fibres  of  the  leaves 
ire  ased  in  making  baskets,  ropes,  and  mats.*  This 
pain*  the  same  undoubtedly  to  which  Lopez  gives  the 
name  of  coto,  and  M.  de  Grand  pre  that  of  latanier^  as  the 
laost  common  palqi,  appears  to  be  the  Elate  silvestrii  of 
Idnn«u8.t 

We  cannot  conclude  this  account  of  the  principal  vege- 
table productions  of  Lower  Guinea,  without  noticing  that 
colossus*  of  the  earth,  the  enormous  baobab f  or  Jtdansonia 
HgitatOf  which  is  here  called  alicondaf  bandot  and  mapau. 
It  abounds  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  ofxb« 
Congo,  and  is  so  large,  that  the  arms  of  twenty  men  can-  Baobab. 
not  embrace  it.:|:  The  substance  of  its  fruits,  suflScientlj 
large  to  kill,  in  its  fall,  both  man  and  animals,  presents  a 
coarse  food  for  the  negroes,  who,  when  in  want,  eat  even 
tiie  leaves  of  the  tree;  the  shell  affords  solid  voje^;  from 

*  Labatf  I.  p.  133.  t  Lopes,  p.  41.    De  Oraodpr^  I.  p.  13. 

%  ZaccheUi,  p.  2et. 
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the  cinders  of  Um  wood  eoap  is  extracted ;  liron  (he  bait 
I»m*   fti^  made  crapes  aad  coarse  linen,  serviceable  stafi  fortte 

— ""— ^  poor,  and  matches  for  artillerjr.  The  tree  being  very  ark- 
ject  to  decay,  the  negroes  avoid  constructing  their  Irats 
Within  its  shade,  lest  they  should  be  crushed  by  its  fall; bit 
the  hollow  formed  in  the  interior  of  its  trunk,  fk^qoentlr 
contains  water  sufficient  to  flU|»ply  several  thousand  men  for 
one  day  ;*  and  bera  have  a  propensity  to  swarm  in  Utcs  at- 
tached to  the  extremities  of  tiie  branches. 

The  greater  number  of  these  trees  and  shrubs,  are  sail 
not  to  bear  conspicnons  flowers ;  they  are  grem  throng 
the  whole  year;  only  the  leaves,  which  have  an  appear- 
ance of  being  scorched  during  the  dry  season,  fall  at  tk 
period  ^en  new  ones  come  forthf  at  tha  beginning  of  tk 
rains. 

Animftif.  In  ascending  from  plants  to  animated  beings,  weint 
observe  slugs  as  large  as  the  human  arm^f  The  sea-slMt 
ia  covered  with  cowries.  The  fish,  both  of  the  sea  ai'rf 
riversy  are  scarcely  better  iuiown  to  travellers  than  to  tk 
inhabitants,  who  are  unacquainted  with  tiie  means  of  takinj 
them.  M.  de  Grandpre^  bdieves,  that  the  fresh  watff 
fishes,  and  those  taken  in  the  sea,  wherever  tiie  depth  doH 
not  exceed  an  hundred  fathoms,  are  neariy  the  same  a 
our  own.  A  species  of  small  grumbler  may  be  renaiiel; 
the  air  does  not  destroy  its  life  so  quickly  as  in  other  fisk; 
and  for  a  long  time  after  having  been  taken,  it  emits  a  crj 
which  appears  distinctly  to  articulate  ctrhero.  In  fishiag 
with  a  net,  there  is  a  risk  of  l>eing  struck  by  the  torpeiks 
a  species  of  electric  ray  whose  tail  is  armed  with  a  dart 
Tlie  sting  of  this  fish  is  generally  followed  by  a  con9i<le^ 
able  swelling,  accompanied  with  acute  pains  during  several 
days.  Zttcchelli  and  Cavazzi  give  many  detaibi  coarem* 
fa^the  lady-fish^  or  Pesce  donnaf  which  appears  to  be  a 
jphocus,  perhaps  the  sea-cow  {manatusy  Battel^  speaks  rft 
cetaceous  fish,  called  in  the  language  of  the  country  mM^ 

*  Battel,  p.  965.  t  Proy&rt,  p.  S5. 

t  De  Graodprf,  I.  p.  35,  f  Purchae,  11.  p«  984. 
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Ae  4og;  it  re8eiiiU«»  considerably  the  Bd^^mu^onar  mA  bohbh 
drivM  befere  it,  alMig  the  coast,  great  numbers  of  flsb^  and  ^^^^*^ 
is  itself  occasionally  taken  in  tiie  net ;  it  is  probaWy  tbe 
Mphimu  dilphU*  They  dread,  in  the  aeigbbouriNg  lati- 
tadsHv  the  saw-ish,  differing  little  from  those  in  th^  Eupsm 
pom  seas ;  the  pico^  a  large  and  dangerous  ish  ^  and  OMiny 
^edes  of  whales.  M.  de  Grandpre  eaiwienitea  the  |Mher 
tmi  shark  tribe,  fishes  of  prey  which  wage  war  with  nic«l^ 
swallowiiig  both  blacks  and  whites  without  distinctiofu 
It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  negroes  of  the  coast  have 
tile  talent  and  courage  to  oppose  the  shark  by  forccCp 
Iliere  are  eels,  of  excellent  quality,  eairp,  sqaillonev  and 
otker  fishes  proper  for  food,  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 

All  the  rirers  are  filled  witli  crocodiles,  called  by  some  ReptUet. 
trayellers  caimans;  they  are  generally  twenty-five  feet 
hugf  according  to  CaTaozi;*  fbere  are  some  also  which 
never  enter  the  water,  but  hunt  fowls,  sheep,  and  she^goatBr 
la  another  placef  however  he  states,  that  there  are  liz- 
ards which  diflbr  very  little  from  crocodiles.  Cameleons 
are  found  in  great  numbers,  and  are  considered  very 
veoomous.^  The  flying  Hzard,  or  palm-rat,  a  pretty  little 
niiBal,  is  an  object  of  religious  worship  ;$  the  rich  pre- 
sirve  it  with  great  care,  and  exhibit  it  to  the  adoration  of 
tiM  people,  who  offer  it  presents.  Frogs  and  toads  are  of 
aa  enormous  size. 

HoBstrous  serpents  infest  these  inhospitable  countries.  Different 
The  tea  or  homo,  in  length  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  feet,  ^^Vt!. 
aod  five  in  thickness,||  darts  from  trees  upon  men  and 
animalsy  swallowing  them  at  once,  and  in  its  turn  becomes 
a  prey  to  the  negroes,  who  attack  it  during  its  digestion, 
orbiHii  it  by  setting  fire  to  the  woods  at  the  termination  of 
the  rains.^  It  wages  an  interminable  war  against  the 
crecodiles.     The  bite  of  another  species  of   serpent  is 

*  Labat,  I.  p.  185—293.  t  Ibidem,  I.  p.  422. 

X  Zuccbelli,  p.  147.  i  Lopez,  p.  33 ;  de  Grandpr6,  T.  34. 

I  Battel,  p.  995.  T  Lopez,  p.  32.    Carli,  Relation  of  his  Mission,  p. 

45,  Germ,  trans.    Cayazzi  or  Labat,  I.  p.  199. 
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BOOK    mortal  within  twenty-four  hours.    Travellers  who  are  fond 
i^ix*   Qf  tlie,  marvellous,   i*epre8ent  it  as  blind»  and  describe  it 
with  two  heads;  thry  mean  the  amphiabana. 

The  mambOf  as  tliick  as  a  man's  thigh*  is  twenty  feet  long, 
and  very  nimble.  It  instinctively  chases  the  n'damfta,  and 
devours  it  whole  and  ali%e.  This  last  is  only  an  ellloig, 
with  a  wide  and  flat  head  like  the  viper,  and  the  skin  beao- 
tifully  spotted;  its  poison  is  very  subtle.  The  n'ftamitk 
one  of  the  most  venomous ;  is  with  difficulty  distingubbcd 
from  the  trees  themselves,  tlie  trunks  of  which  it  entwines, 
lying  in  wait  for  its  prey.  It  is  reported  that  the  toucb 
only  of  the  lentOf  a  variegated  viper,  is  followed  by  deatb, 
but  that  the  bite  of  the  animal  is  its  antidote.  The  countrj 
awarms  with  scorpions  and  centipedes ;  the  former  oftea 
creep  into  houses  and  books.* 
Insects.  The  fleas,  bugs,  and  fli^s  of  Europe,  are  not  found  in 
Guinea;  there  ai*e,  however,  gnats  and  mosquitoes  ifi 
abundance,!  which  form  one  of  the  plagues  of  the  countn. 
The  sting  of  the.  banxOf  of  the  same  size  as  our  gadflj,  is 
said  to  be  mortal.  DiBcreiit  species  of  very  formidtbk 
ants  infest  both  men  and  animals.  Malefactors,  who  ait 
sometimes  bound  and  exposed  to  them,  are  consumed  to 
the  bones  in  one  day.  The  insondi  or  insongongU  entrr 
the  trunk  of  elephants,  and  cause  them  to  die  in  extrene 
madness.  The  sting  of  the  in%enU  which  are  a  black  id 
very  large  species,  produces  violent  pains  for  some  hours 
The  saUUe  (termes),  small,  round,  red,  and  white,  are  tk 
most  dangerous;  they  insinuate  themselves  eytrj  wbeft, 
and  destroy  linen,  merchandize,  furnitui*e,  and  even  boustfj 
the  wood  work  of  which  they  hollow  out,  leaving  nothiog 
but  an  external  shell.  According  to  Grandpre,^  they  have 
the  instinct  to  fill  up  with  clay  the  stakes  which  support  the 
house.s,  to  pi*event  their  fall.  Fire  alone,  and  marble,  can 
resist  their  devouring  teeth ;  but  furniture  may  be  sccaitd 
by  placing  the  feet  in  pans  of  water. 

*  Dc  Grandprc,  I.  p.  37,  +  Tuckey  asserts  the  coDtjary,  p.  3^*- 

Grandpr§,  I.  u.  20. 
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In  a  coantry  so  infested  with  noisome  and  destructive  book 
insectSf  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  one,  at  least,  of  con-  ^^^^ 
siderable  utility  exists;  it  is  a  scarabaeus,  of  the  size  of  a' 
cockcbafer,  which  contributes  essentially  to  the  salubrity 
of  the  atmosphere,  by  making  deep  holes,  and  burying  in 
them  all  impure  and  corruptible  matters  under  graund ;  it  is 
the  more  valuable  in  consequence  of  its  wonderful  fecun- 
dity. Numberless  swarms  of  bees  wander  in  the  forests, 
occupying  the  hollows  of  trees, — and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  drive  them  away  by  lighting  fires  under  them,  and  thus 
t&ke  their  honey.  Grasshoppers  are  esteemed  as  food  by 
tlie  natives,  and  are  not  despised  even  by  Europeans. 

The  ostrich  and  peacock  are  esteemed  by  the  negroes.^  Birds. 
In  Angola,  the  king  has  reserved  the  sole  privilege  of 
keeping  peacocluuf  There  are  both  brown  and  red  par- 
tridges, which  have  the  peculiarity  of  perching  upon  trees. 
The  quail,  pheasant,  thrush,  the  widow  and  cardinal  birds, 
are  found  in  abundance.  The  cuckoo  differs  from  ours  in 
its  note.^  The  Cuculus  indicator,  found  in  every  part  of 
the  torrid  zone,  here  bears  the  name  of  sengo.  The  par- 
rot varies  much  as  to  size,  colour,  and  voice.$  Yery  dif- 
ferent to  those  we  see  in  cages,  strong,  nimble,  and  bold, 
they  fly  with  great  rapidity,  and  are  very  formidable  to 
other  birds,  which  they  attack,  and  lacerate  most  unmerci- 
fully in  the  combat' 

The  different  species  of  turtle  doves,  pigeons,  fowls, 
dacks,  and  geese  of  this  country  are  not  well  distinguished. 
The  idle  disposition  of  the  natives  has  never  thought  of 
proAting  by  the  use  of  the  eggs  of  fowls  in  domestic 
economy.  The  hen,  left  to  herself,  deposits  her  eggs 
^here  she  pleases,  and  runs  undisturbed  about  the  fields 
with  her  chickens  in  search  of  food.  Among  the  fisher 
birds,  is  the  pelican,  the  puffin,  and  gulls  of  every  variety. 
The  skin  of  the  pelican,  applied  to  the  stomach,  is  said  to 
itstore  its  vigour. 

•  Zucchelli,  p.  286 ;  Labat,  1. 1&4. '  t  Lopez,  p.  33. 

t  Projart,  p.  33.  ^  I>c  Grandpr^,  1,'M, 
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It  M  artoiNMiittg  to  bttb^U   1ii9  iti»«Mt  wmkr  of 
^WKi  eafl|)le0»  vuUiife^  bkon^  bawlui.  mm!  olbev  birds  Df  fvqr, 

wtikb  hover  over  the  waods  whw  set  an  fire  by  the  riegrstti 

and  ftflfttcb  from  4ie  mdet  of  tii0  flwBes  qiMidnqpMs  aal 
airpoiftB  Mf  roasted*  Aceorduig  t»  the  rqporl  of  trave)- 
brstf  wW  have  f^ven  •  very  sliperftoial  alceouvt  of  ftiAfa^  te 
niwiber  of  owlfl^  screiBOb  owl%  and  halSy  ie  aklo  >ery  can* 
aiderable. 
Qaadra-  AnoBg.  the  qua4h-^^ede»  tiie  hippopotiraiae  aflfonh  tie 
^  **  negroos  an  af^eeable  diak;  wliich#  on  neagre  dajrs^  is  net 
unaceeptaUe  to  Earopeane.*  The  wild  boar  (engaUi,)  of 
which  there  ans  several  varfeti^  ie  a  8oo«i|pB  ts  tfe 
ceiiiitry^  The  bog^  introduced  by  the  Portng|Bese^  is  less 
ramarkabfe  for  its  aiHe  than  for  the  gDodneee  of  itr  flttk. 
The  blackB  rear  »  few  gnitiea*pig&  The  nee  of  the  harM» 
the  ais^  and  the  nMrie  is  a  nullity  to  the  negro  who  dam 
nob  erien  velitnre  to  nionnt  them.  Whether  negroei  or  ¥nf* 
tngneae^  the  inhabttanta  ind  it  preferable  to  be  oarrnl 
Aoat  in  hanmockiw 

Recording  to  Lopes  and  Battel  there  is  not  a-  angle 
horse  la  be  found  throof^out  the  whole  of  Conge,  i 
niasionary  declares  that  he  had  seen  one  oiily.f  Tfaoee 
whieb  Europeans  had  inlported  to  multiply  the  species 
were  eitber  devoored-  by  wild  beasts  or  by  the  mgroOf 
who  like  their  flesh.  The  zebra  is  not  rare  in  GongOf  in 
BetigsiBla  and  Loange^  The  negroeo  hunt  it  for  fcod, 
aAd  scU  its  skin  to  Europeans.  Herds  of  two  or  4hre» 
hundred  baflfUoea  are  often  seeny  whioh  appear  to  b^  tf  the 
same  species  witb  those  of  the  Cape.  The  hunt  Is  dai^ 
one#  They  are  continually  ait  war  with  the  lion»  Ae 
pantber,  and  tiie  leopard.  Oxom  do  not  labour  j  the  negroes 
do  mat  attend  to  them,  and  most  <rf  the  cows  left  by  8bi|ie 
at  their  departure  perish.  Sheep  brought  from  Ewope 
are  diminidied  in  size,  and  their  wool  has  become  chsngel 
into  a  short  hair;  but  they  are  very  prolific 

•  Labat,  I.  p.  193^197.    Battel,  p.  984.    ZuccheUi,  p.  145. 

t  Projart,  p.  nl.  X  I^abat,  p.  168.   Lopez,  p.  30.  Carli,  Battel,  etc. 
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RoebiKkSy  wifd  goats,  gazelles,  or  iirtelopes,  in  great 
nambers,  are  to  be  foand  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which    ^^^^ 
are  near  water.    The  size  of  the  empolanga  or  impalanca*  — ^-— ' 
IB  equal  to  the  ox :  he  carries  his  neck  upright,  and  his  head 
mnct;  his  horns,  three  palms  in  length,  crooked,  knotty, 
and  terminating  in  points,  are  made  into  wind  instruments. 
Natoralists  must  decide  whether  this  is  not  the  empoph^B 
or  elk  of  the  Capcf     Cavazzi  distinguishes  it  from  tho 
impargua$9  which  he  compares  to  wild  mules ;  its  iesh  is 
eaten.    The  smallest  species  of  gazelle  is  called  n'sosL 
Lopez  is  the  only  traveller  who  mentions  rabbits,  martins^ 
and  sables.    M.  de  Orandpre  adds  hares,   but  the  civet 
{Vioerra  %ibetha)  is  here  indigenous;  the  Portuguese,  on 
their  arrival,  found  some  domesticated.     Dogs  rove  inC*">»^<J- 
traops,  and  only  utter  a  mournful  howl;  even  those  thatmais. 
are  brought  from  Europe  soon  lose  their  power  of  smelling 
and  barking4    The  solves,  whose  flesh  affords  a  meal  to  the 
negro,  are  their  implacable   enemies.    These  wolves  or 
rather  jackalls,  are  very  fond  of  palm  oil,  and  have  a  quick 
scent.    Too  cowardly  to  attack  men  on  the  highway,  they 
enter  by  troops  into  houses  by  night,  and  seize  them  while 
asleep.    Their  hideous  cries  in  the  deserts,  spread  terror 
among  the  caravans,  who  consider  them  as  infallible  pre- 
81^^  of  death.    Zucchelli  speaks  of  them  under  the  namo 
of  mMrief  wild  dogs,  and  distinguishes  them  very  precise- 
ly from  wolves.$    Another  species  of  wild-dog,  with  spot- 
ted skin,  is  also  mentioned.    These  attack  with  fury  flockLS 
of  sheep,  goats,  the  largest  cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts; 
they  are  probably  hyenas.    The  ravages  occasioned  by 
leopards  and  panthers,  called  in  the  language  of  the  coun-  ' 
\tj  engoif  are  not  less  considerable.    There  appear  to  be 
two  species  of  tngd ;  the  one  possesses  the  open  country, 
the  other  the  forest:  the  latter  is  the  most  formidable,  from 

*  Lopez,  p.  31.    Battel,  p.  972.    Labat  et  Cavazsi,  I.  p.  26—160. 
t  Zimmermano,  Hitt.  de  I'Hooime,  II.  p.  109.    (In  OerOMo.) 
X  Battel,  pages  982  et  954.    Labat,  I.  p.  168. 
S  Zucchelli,  p.  283.    Labat,  I.  p.  167. 
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BOOK  its  sudden  irruptions  into  inhabited  districts.  Tiie  n^uji 
^^^'*  and  the  gingi,  resemble  in  some  drgree  the  wild-cat  and  tke 
tiger-cat* 
Monkeys.  The  Variety  of  monkeys  which  sport  upon  the  highest 
trees  is  90  great*  that  travellers  have  despaired  of  being 
able  to  reduce  them  to  a  catalogue^  They  abound  parti- 
cularly in  the  environs  of  the  river  Zaire.  Europeans  are 
particularly  partial  to  a  small  monkey,  with  a  long  tail 
and  blue  face,  remarkable  for  its  great  gentleness  and  do- 
cility. 
Account  of  xiie  largest  monkey  of  Guinea,  called  dnrnpansceti  or 
ajc^  impan-  j^^p^^^^  j^  ^^^  country ,t  pongo,  ov  CttjoeSf  by  the  travel- 
ler Battel^  And  by  naturalists,  Simia  troglodytes,  is  not 
found  far  fh)m  the  equator.$  Its  height  is  four  feet,  and 
there  is  no  appearance  of  a  tail.  M.  de  Orandpre  bss 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  understanding*  if  not 
the  mind,  of  a  female,  which  was  subject  to  the  same  pecu- 
liar complaints  as  women.  This  animal  had  learned  to 
beat  the  oven:  it  was  particularly  careful  that  no  coal 
should  escape,  and  set  fire  to  the  vessel ;  perfectly  under- 
stood when  the  oven  was  sufficiently  heated,  and  never 
failed  to  apprize  the  baker  of  this  circumstance ;  and  he, 
in  his  turn,  entirely  confided  in  it,  hastening  to  bring  his 
shovel  as  soon  as  the  animal  came  to  fetch  him,  without 
ever  being  led  into  an  error  by  his  informant.  When  they 
turned  the  capstan,  it  endeavoured  to  assist  with  all  its 
power,  like  a  sailor.  When  the  sails  were  loosened  for  de- 
parture it  mounted,  of  its  own  accord,  the  yards  with  the 
sailors,  who  treated  it  as  one  of  their  own  crew.  It  would 
have  taken  charge  of  the  main*sail,  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  service,  if  the  sailor  who  was  destined  to  that 
particular  post  had  nut  refused  to  give  it  up.  It  belaced 
the  shrouds  as  well  as  any  sailor  $  and  observing  how  tbe 
end  of  the  rope  was  fastened  to  prevent  its  hanging,  it  did 

*  Idem,  I.  p.  177.  t  Graodpr^,  I.  p.  26. 

:|:  ZimiDerniann,  Hist,  de  rHomme,  II.  p.  170. 
^  Purchiis,  p.  982. 
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the  same  to  that  of  which  it  had  pofiaesaion.  finding  its  book 
hand  caught^  and  held  fast,  it  disengaged  it  without  crying^  ^^^^ 
OP  altering  its  features;  and  when  the  business  was  over,  it 
showed  its  superior  agiKty  over  the  other  sailorsi  by  pass*- 
ing  them,  and  descending  in  an  instant  This  animal  died 
on  the  passage,  owing  to  the  brutal  treatment  of  the  second 
mate.  It  bore  this  cruel  usage  with  the  greatest  resigna- 
tion, raising  its  hands  in  a  Suppliant  manner,  to  implore  a 
remission  of  the  stripes  they  were  inflicting.  From  that 
moment,  it  refused  to  eat,  and  died  of  hunger  and  suflering^ 
on  the  fifth  day,  as  much  regretted  as  any  one  of  the  crew- 
would  have  been. 

The  ancients  appear  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with. 
this  monkey.^^  It  generally  walks  upright,  supported  by  tho 
branch  of  a  tree,  after  the  manner  of  walking  with  a  sticks 
The  negroes  dread  it,  and  not  without  reason,  for  it  treats 
them  harshly  whenever  they  meet  If  credit  may  be  given 
to  more  than  one  missionary,!  a  connexion  between  theso 
satyrs  and  negresses,  to  whom  they  appear  singularly  par^^ 
tial,  has  really  produced  species  of  monsters. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  trace  a  chorographic  sketch  of  ^^<"^era* 
the  countries,  the  physical  condition  of  which  we  have  cripUooT 
above  described :  at  first  confining  ourselves  to  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  those  of  the  in- 
terior politically  connected  with  them,  whose  limits  ara 
tolerably  well  ascertained;  though,  with  respect  to  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  whole  coast.  Captain  Tuckey  has 
discovered  that  a  considerable  error  has  prevailed.  From 
Cape  Lopez  to  Cape  Fadron^  it  has  been  laid  down  a  degree 
farther  to  the  westward  than  its  true  situation.  From  Cape 
Lopez  to  the  bay  of  8aint  Caiherintf  a  port  seldom  visited, 
the  coast  is  very  little  known,  and  appears  to  consist  of  low 
land,  covei-ed  with  trees.  The  natives  are  in  a  miserable 
condition,  and  considered  treacherous.  Their  chief  acknow- 
ledges the  sovereignty  of  Loango.    The  river  Seite  waters 

•  iElian,  XVI.  p.  15.    Galen,  Adin.  Boat.  I.  p.  2,  and  VI.  p.  1.    Herod,  IV. 
t  liOpez,  p.  32,     Labat.  I.  p.  174. 
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a  country  from  which  red-wood   has  been  exported ;  tX 
Jbxix.   present^  however,  it  is  not  frequented.    At  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river  Banna,*  i8  the   bay  of  MaffombOf  where 
there  is  rather  moi*e  commerce ;  the  inhabitants  are  more 
civil,  hospitable,  and  intelligent,  than  those  of  the  other 
states ;  they  procure  the  greater  part  of  the  ivory  sold  in 
the  neighbouring  ports ;  they  can  work  in  copper,  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  gum-tree;  but  it  is  not  true  that  the 
Kin^om    mountains  of  Mayomba  contain  gold  :  in  that  case,  the  m- 
oango.^^^  would  have  worked  the  mines.    Their  chiefa  are  sab* 
ordinate  to  the  kingdom  of  Loango,  which  extends  abovt 
fifty  marine  leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  sixty  from 
east  to  west;  but  it  contains,  with  its  dependencies,  at 
most  only  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  so   greatly 
has  the  slave-trade  drained  its  population*!    The  country 
round  the  bay  of  Loango,  exhibits  mountains  of  a  red 
colour,  tolerably  steep,  and  covered  with  palms.    The  city 
of  Bouali,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Banza-Loango^  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  situated  about  a  league  frono  the 
coast,  in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  has  long,  straight*  and 
clean  streets,:^  and  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  tolerably 
industrious«$    It  has  an  agreeable  appearance,  on  account 
of  the  palms  and  pisangs  which  shade  and  cover  tlie  ad- 
joining country.    The  water  is  excellent;  but  the  harbour 
is  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  and  its  entrance  is 
obstructed  by  rocks.    There  is  here  a  trade  for  fine  atufl^ 
manufactured  in  the  city,  from  leaves.    Provisions,  fowls, 
fish,  oils,  wines,  corn,  ivory,  copper  and  dye-wood^   in- 
jforior  to  that  of  Brazil ;  and,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
the  negroes  of  Loango  are  not  very  nice  with  regard  to  the 
merchandize  imported,  and  readily  take  what  woul^  be  re- 
fused in  other  places.    But  the  natives,  from  policy,  and 
perhaps  by  means  of  poison,  which  they  well  know  how  to 
administer,  have  given  their  country  the  reputation  of  being 
extremely  unhealthy,  which  has  prevented  Europeans  firom 

*  Battel,  p.  981.  t  De  Grandpr^,  I.  p.  3ie. 

t  Battel,  p.  979.     Proyai t,  p.  S04.  f  De  Grandpi^^  U  p.  68. 
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establishing  themselves  fhere^  ^r  even  from  sleeping  on  book 
shore.  The  slaves  brought  to  this  market  are  from  Ma-  i*^i^* 
yomba,  Qiiibangua,  or  Montequessa:  the  Mayombas  are 
inferior  in  quality,  but  most  numerous:  the  Quibanguas 
belong  to  a  small  district  in  the  interior;  they  are  the 
finest  negroes,  well  made,  very  black,  with  a  pleasing 
countenance ;  their  teeth  are  particularly  beautiful :  the 
Montequas  are  well  made,  but  spoil  tlieir  teeth  by  filings 
with  a  view  of  rendering  them  pointed ;  they  also  make 
long  marks  upon  both  cheeks,  and  sometimes  on  the 
body.* 

A  fact  worthy  the  attention  of  travellers,  is,  that,  ac-BiacikJewr. 
cording  to  01dendorp,t  the  kingdom  of  Loang^  contains 
black  Jews,  scattered  throughout  tlie  country;  they  are 
despised  by  the  negroes,  who  do  not  even  deign  to  eat 
with  them ;  they  are  occupied  in  trade,  and  keep  the  sab- 
bath so  strictly  that  they  do  not  even  converse  on  that  day } 
they  have  a  separate  burying  ground,  very  far  from  any 
habitation.  The  tombs  are  constructed  with  masonry,  and 
ornamented  with  Hebrew  inscriptions ;  the  singularity  of 
which  excites  the  laughter  of  the  negroes,  who  discern  in 
them  only  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles.  M.  Ehrr* 
mann,  finding  it  impossible  to  explain  the  origin  of  these 
lews,  doubts  the  reality  of  the  fact;  Busching,  however, 
Michaelis,  and  Zimmermann,  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  their 
existence;  Bruns  considers  them  the  descendants  of  the 
Falashes  of  Habesch,  or  Abyssinia,  and  Sprengel  wishes 
them  to  be  considered  as  the  descendants  of  Portuguese 
Jews,  who,  having  quitted  their  country^  are  no  longer 
afraid  to  profess  openly  the  religion  of  their  fathers. 
Five  lea(^es  to  the  north  of  Loango  is  Ifmlongaf  a  river 
of  very  difficnit  access,  whither  trading  vessels  sometimes 
go- 

The  kingdom  of  Cacongo,  by  sailors  generally  caUed  J^'^^^'J^ 
Malemba,  from  the  principal  port  situated  about  sixteen 

*  Da  Grandprt,  11.  p.  IS. 

t  Oldendorp,  Histoiro  de  la  Mitsion,  !•  p,  287, 
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BOOK  leagu/es  south  of  Loango,  is  famous  for  the  excellent  slarcs 
iiXix.  fnrmerly  obtained  there;  it  abounds  in  fruits  and  tc^ 
7^  tables,  kids,  pigs,  game,  and  fish.*  The  king  dines  alone 
in  public,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  suite ;  but,  as  soon 
as  he  prepares  to  drink  some  palm  wine,  every  one  pre* 
sent  is  obliged  to  prostrate  himself  on  the  ground,  lest  the 
king  should  die  if  any  one  of  his  subjects  should  witness 
his  drinking.f  While  sitting  in  the  quality  of  judge,  form 
requires  that  every  judgment  given  should  be  followed  by 
a  draught  of  wine,  with  a  view  of  refreshing  his  majesty. 
JRngeUf  the  capital  of  the  country,  is  about  thirty  leagues 
from  the  coast ;  it  consists  of  several  thousand  huts,  over 
which  palm  and  other  ti*ees  wave  tlieir  verdant  heads^ 
piiagdoao^  The  bay  of  Cabinda^  situated  five  short  leagues  to  the 
En.Ja/.  ^^  south  of  MaUmbOf  often  gives  its  name  to  the  kingdom  of 
J^QoyOf  otherwise  Eh-Qoy  or  Qoy.  It  is  a  very  fine  har- 
bour, called  the  Paradise  of  the  Coast,  and  the  most 
agreeable  situation  of  ail  the  surrounding  country4  '^^ 
sea  is  always  smooth,  and  debarkation  very  easy.  The 
Portuguese  after  having,  at  different  periods,  endeavoured 
to  establish  themselves  here,  made  a  last  attempt  during 
the  American  war,  and  opposed  by  force  the  first  vessels 
which  came  to  trade  at  this  port^  after  the  peace  of  178S. 
The  French  government  sent  an  expedition  commanded 
by  M.  de  Marigny,  who  destroyed  the  fort  and  made  the 
trade  free.  The  country,  in  general,  is  very  fine,  extreme^ 
ly  fertile,  and  contains  many  beautiful  spots.  The  capital 
is  at  a  distance  of  two  days  journey  in  the  interior. 
joiflerant  The  trade  of  this  part  of  the  country  consists  of  Congus, 
^nbes.  Sognies,  and  Mondongos,  whom  the  blacks  call  Mondongo- 
nese.^  The  Sognies  are  generally  copper-coloured,  large, 
and  tolerably  well  made.  The  Afondongoiiese  are  both 
handsome  and  of  good  dispositions ;  but  they  are  accustom* 
•d,  like  the  Montegnese,  to  whoo)  they  are  neighbour^  to 

•  9t  Grandprf,  II.  p.  22—25.  t  Froyart,  p.  129, 

I  De  Grfindpre,  II.  p.  26.  h  De  Grandpr^,  37.  et  suiv. 
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cat  tbeir  faces  so  as  to  make  large  scars ;  their  teeth  also    book 
are  all  filed.    They  likewise  score  their  breasts  in  various    ^'^^^ 
symmetrical  forms,  allow  the  skin  to  swell  before  it  heals,  — ^— ~ 
that  it  may  be  raised  above  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and 
thus  form  a  sort  of  embroidery  of  which  they  are  very  vanu 
The  women  also  lacerate  their  neck  unmercifully  for  the 
sake  of  this  supposed  beauty.    They  have  besides,  the  folly 
to  inflict  three  large  wounds  on  the  belly,  and  to  make  the 
skin  swell,  so  that  three  large  transverse  protuberances  may 
be  fonned  upon  this  region.    They  never  cease  to  cut  and  to 
heal  the  wound  alternately,  until  it  has  acquired  the  extent 
desired.    Many  blacks,  chiefly  among  the  Mondongos,  are 
circumcised,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  attach  to  it  any  reli- 
gious idea. 

After  crossing  the  Zaire>,  you  immediately  enter  the  king*  K'mgdoiQ 
dom  of  CongOt  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  river  Danda,  by  ^^  ^^"S^- 
sandy  deserts  and  the  lofty  mountains  of  Angola,  on  the 
east,  by  the  countries  almost  unknown  of  Fungeno  and  Ma- 
tamba,  by  the  mountains  of  the  Sun,  and  the  rivers  Co* 
anza  and  Barbell,*  which  appears  to  be  the  principal  branch 
of  the  Zaire.  Many  pleasant  islands  arise  from  the  bed  of 
the  Zaire* 

It  overflows  during  the  rainy  season,  and  fertilizes  the 
adjoining  country;  neveitheless,  far  from  frequenting  it, 
ships  avoid  it  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the  air 
and  water.  Tuckey  found  its  risings  to  take  place  both  in 
the  wet  and  dry  season,  commonly  to  twelve  feet  of  elevation 
in  the  wet,  and  seven  feet  in  the  dry  season.  From  the  lat- 
ter increase,  he  considered  the  northern  origin  of  the  Zsure 
as  demonstrated.!  Groing  towards  the  south  is  the  river 
Ambri»9  where  there  is  a  small  road.  The  port  itself,  with* 
in  a  bank  of  sand,  can  only  receive  two  vessels.^  The  river 
MapinUa  is  still  farther  to  the  south.  Vessels  do  not  go 
thither,  on  account  of  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese* 
^hose  last  stations  are  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 

•  Labat,  p.  22.  t  p.  223,  342,  343. 

X  De  Grandpre,  II.  p.  41  el  suit. 
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The  country  of  Congo  is  extremely  fertile,  and  produces 
two  crops  within  the  year*  the  one  during  the  month  of  April, 
'  and  the  other  in  December.*  Besides  palm  trees,  which  are 
very  fine,  there  are  forests  of  jasmine,  and  wild  cinnamon 
trees  in  great  numbers.  Hogs,  sheep,  birds,  fowls,  fish,  and 
the  tortoise,  are  in  abundance. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  missionaries  have  been  active  siTice 
1482,  in  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  Congo, 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  this  kingdom  under  their  sore- 
reignty ;  but  whether  owing  to  weakness  or  negligence^  they 
leave  it  a  prey  to  intestine  revolutions.  In  order  to  fami- 
liarize the  negroes  with  the  forms  of  European  civilization, 
they  have  made  the  nobles  adopt,  instead  of  the  eminent 
title  of  mani  or  seigneur,!  the  titles  of  duke,  count,  and 
marquis,  and  have  divided  the  kingdom  into  six  provinces, 
viz.  Sogno,  Pemba,  Batta,  Pango,  Bamba,  and  fiandi. 
Sometimes  they  reckon  only  five:  San  Salvador,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  king ;  Bambi,  Sandi,  Pemba,  and  Sogno.  Bam- 
ba and  Sandi  are  dutchies,  Sogno,  a  county,  and  Pemba,  a 
marquisate.  Each  of  these  provinces  has  a  banza,  or  resi- 
dence for  the  chief.^ 

The  capital  of  Congo,  called  by  the  Portuguese  St  Sal- 
vador, forms,  with  its  precincts,  a  particular  district,  under 
the  immediate  government  of  the  king,  and  is  bounded  by 
Bogno,  Sandi,  and  Pemba*  It  is  situated  very  far  in  the  in- 
terior, upon  a  high  mountain  containing  mines  of  iron.  Its 
position  is  extolled  as  one  of  the  most  healthy  in  the 
world.^ 

Its  streets  are  wide,  with  many  squares  symmetrically 
planted  with  palm  trees,  whose  perpetual  verdure  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the  houses,  whicb 
are  waslied  with  lime  both  within  and  without.  Its 
population  is  subject  to  great  variatioui  in  consequence  of 


•  Labat,  V.  p.  160.    Falconbridge'B  Acconnt,  etc.  p.  55. 

i  Lopes,  p.  34.  X  L^abat,  V.  p.  129.    Carli,  p.  36.    J/opez,  p.  39. 

^  Wa^straiD,  Essay  on  Colonization. 
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tho  revolutionary  tninults  which  are  inseparable  from  the  book 
accession  of  a  new  king.  At  the  beginning  of  the  18t!i  ^^^^* 
century,  when  Zucchelli  visited  the  city,  it  presented  a  heap  " 

of  ruins.*  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  there  is  a  for^ 
which  was  built  by  the  Portuguese  soon  after  their  arrival, 
and  which  now  encloses  the  king's  palace  with  its  depend- 
encies. There  are  still  some  remains  of  churches  formerly 
bailt  by  them.  The  dispersed  Europeans,  estimated  at 
forty  thousand  persons,  have  established  themsehes  in 
other  situations,  diffusing  among  the  natives  necessary  and 
useful  arts. 

The  province  of  Sogno  or  Sonho,  to  the  west  of  St  ProTince  ef 
Salvador,  between  the  Zaire,  Ambriz,  and  the  sea,  is  a^®**°* 
sandy  and  dry  soil,  very  favourable,  however,  to  the  growth 
of  palms.    It  has  good  salt  pits  along  the  sea-shore,  which 
are  very  productive  to  its  prince.     Times  of  scarcity, 
which  frequently  occur,  do  not  diminish  the  natural  gaiety 
of  the  inhabitants.    This  scarcity,  joined  to  a  superabun- 
dant population,  has  forced  many  to  quit  the  country  and 
to  establish  themselves  in  Cacongo,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Zaire.    M.  De  Grandpre  describes  them  as  quarrel-  ' 
some,  morose,  cunning,  and  cowardly :  one  thing  may  be 
considered  as  certain,  that  they  are  very  ill-disposed  to- 
wards Europeans  of  every  description.f 

Bambaf  also  situated  on  the  coast,  lies  between  the"  rivers  Province  of 
Ambriz  and  Loz,  to  the  south  of  Sogno,  and  east  of  Pomba,   ^"^  *' 
is  one  of  the  great  and  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom.     It 
has  large  salt  pits,  and  fisheries  of  cowries.:^    Its  moun- 
tains, rich  in  metals,  extend  as  far  as  Angola.$ 

The  province  of  Pembo,  situatefl  in  the  centre  of  the'P^«^^nc«of 
empire,  is  watered  and  fertilized  by  the  rivers  Lelunda,  ' 

Kai,  and  Ambriz.  Its  proximity  to  the  capital  gives  a 
stimulus  to  activity  and  industry,  and  rendei's  the  inhabit- 
ants secure  from  those  persecutions  to  which  the  other  pro- 
yinces  are  subject  from  their  governors* 

•  Zuccbelli,  p.  145.  t  Labat,  I.  p.  29.    Pe  Grandpr^,  11.  p.  35. 

%  Labaty  I.  p.  26.  f  Lopez,  p.  38. 
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BOOK       Batta.  situated  to  the  east  of  Peinba»  and  north  of  the 
^^^i^*   burning  mountains*  is  of  considerable  extent.    It  is  assert- 
Provi       f*^  ^^^^  ^^^  inhabitants,  generally  called  MaombU*  have, 
Batta.        from  the  natural  gooilne.ss  of  their  disposition,  adopted  the 
Christian  religion  with  more  zeal  than  all  the  other  Con- 
gos.    Nevertheless,  and  probably  on  account  of  these  sen- 
timents, they  are  generally  at  war  with  the  neighbouring 
districts*  particularly  u  ith  the  formidable  Giagas.     Their 
governor,  however,  has  the  sole  permission  of  maintaining 
soldiers  taken  fmm  among  the  natives,  while  all  the  other 
governors  of  provinces  are  compelled  to  employ  the  Por- 
tuguese troops*t    The  Mosombi  can  raise  from  sixty  to 
eighty  thousand  men. 
Province  of     The  province  of  PangOf   is  bounded  on  the  west  by 
^'^^^'      Batta,  on  the  south  by  Dembo.  and  the  mountains  of  the 
Sun,  on  the  east  by  the  river  Barbell,  and  on  the  north  by 
Sandi. 
Province  of     SandU  to  the  north-east  of  St.  Salvador,  is  bounded  on 
^°^''       the  north  by  the  river  Zaire,  on  the  south-east  by  tlie  pro- 
vinces of  Batta  and  Panga,  on  the  north-east  by  the  king- 
dom of  Macoco  and  the  Crystalline  hills,  at  the  foot  of 
which  the  Bancoar  empties  itself  into  the  Zaire.     The 
country  is  well  watered  and  rich  in  metals,  particularly 
iron.    The  mountains  to  the  north  of  the  Zaire,  near  the 
great  water-fall,  where  the  Dukes  of  Sandi  exercise  a  pre- 
carious authority,  contain  mines  of  yellow  copper,  which 
is  sold  at  Loanda.     The  tranquillity  of  this  province  is 
frequently  disturbed  by  the  insubordination  of  the  district 
chiefs,  who  revolt  against  the  Duke.    The  Giagas  and 
other  savage  tribes,  by  their  frequent  inroads,  keep  up  the 
ferocity  of  their  habits.     Merchants,  however,  carry  on  a 
profitable  trade  by  bringing  salt,  cowries,  as  well  as  Indian 
and  European  goods,  in  exchange  for  ivory,  skins,  and 
stuffs. 
Variout         Besides  these  six  provinces,  there  are  others  more  or 
Provincei.  ^^  important,  viz.  Zuiana^  Zuia-JUaxondo,  ^BambOj  JV^ 

*  Labat,  I.  p.  S5,  t  Lopes,  p.  37. 
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Busso^  J^SellUf  JwoOf  MombOf  M^Zoh,  M^Xanga,  Mar9m*    book 
go,  Mortondo^  these  are  in  a  great  measore  uncultivated,  de-   ^^ix. 
serted,  op  occupied  by  savage  nations,  who  )ead  a  wandering  — — ^ 
life  in  the  midst  of  forests,  or  in  the  narrow  passes  of  inac- 
cessible mountains. 

Tlie  province  of  Orando,  on  the  confines  of  Angola,' was 
formerly  subject  to  the  Ring  of  Congo*  but  the  chiefs  have 
withdrawn  themselves  from  the  authority  of  their  lawful 
sovereign,  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  honour  them  with  the  title  of  Duke.  The 
IkmAi  have  also  been  influenced  by  this  example  and  by  the 
arts  of  the  missionaries. 

The  differeiit  meanings  attached  to  the  name  of  Jngola,  ^/Jf^^l^ 
have  caused  some  confusion  in  the  accounts  of  travellers  ° 
in  Low  Guinea.  This  name,  is  frequently  given  to  the 
country  situated  between  Cape  Lo])ez  Gonsalvo  and  St 
Philip  de  Benguela,  viz.,  from  10*  44'  to  1^'  14'  of  southers 
latitude.  The  Portuguese,  however,  ever  jealous  of  their 
colony  Loanda^-SaupPaolo,  do  not  readily  allow  access  to 
strangers,  who,  consequently,  scarcely  advance  towards  the 
south  beyond  Ambriz  in  7*  20'  of  latitude ;  it  is  the  coast 
therefore,  from  this  port  to  Cape  Lopez,  to  which  the  name 
of  Angola  is  generally  given  in  commerce.* 

The  kingdom  of  Dongo,  Angola,  or  N'Gola,  of  geogra- 
phers, is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  Danda,  on  the 
east  by  Matemba,  on  the  south  by  Benguela,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  Before  its  conquest  by  the  Portuguese^ 
its  boundaries  extended  from  8'  30'  to  le*"  of  south  lati- 
tude.! It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  and  little  culti-  Physical 
vated.  From  May  to  the  end  of  October,  no  rain  falls.  ca?,iaw?'" 
Its  dry  and  stony  mountains  have  no  springs ;  fresh  water 
therefore  is  very  scarce.  The  idea  of  making  cisterns  is 
beyond  the  narrow  understandings  of  the  natives ;  the  in- 
dustry of  the  more  provident  among  them,  is  confined  to 
the  boring  of  troughs  in  the  trunks  of  trees  in  which  they 
preserie  rain-water.    The  Portuguese  having  been  unable 

*  Pe  Grandpriy  lotrod.  p.  SS,  t  Brans,  Afrika,  IV.  p.  l^. 
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BOOK  to  convert  these  people  to  Christianity,  content  theniMlves 
liMX.    ^i^j,  enrolling  them  for  military  service.    The  garrisons 

*■"*"■**  of  the  greater  number  of  their  forts  consist  of  Angoleae, 
nrhom,  however*  thev  do  not  instruct  in  the  use  of  fire-arms. 
With  the  view  of  attaching  them,  they  have  given  to  the  na- 
tives some  privileges,  the  most  important  of  which  is*  the 
appointment  of  their  governors  or  viceroys.  Salt,  wax,  and 
honey,  are  the  princifml  productions  of  the  country. 

FroTinces.  ^itama  holds  the  first  rank  among  its  provinces.  It  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Coanza,  a  rapid  and  deep  ri- 
▼er,  Dihich  vessels  may  ascend  to  the  extent  of  foKy  leagues. 
It  abounds  with  the  hippopotamus.  Sumbi^  the  second  pro- 
vince, is  watered  by  the  rivers  Nice,  Caiba,  and  Catarom- 
bole.  Fine  pasture  grounds  are  seen  occupied  by  serpents, 
and  wild  beasts.  Some  islands,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Catacombole,  are  cultivated  and  populous.  They  breed  nu- 
merous herds  of  horned  cattle.*^ 

City  of  Lo-     From  the  north,  along  the  coast  of  Angola,  we  arriTe  at 

Faoiof*"'  the  city  of  Loanda-San-Faolo^  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
settlements  in  the  west  of  Africa.  It  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gulf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bengo,  and 
has  a  good  fort,  defended  by  batteries  and  by  a  garrison  of 
malefactors.  The  city  is  built  partly  upon  the  sea-shore^ 
and  partly  on  an  eminence  which  commands  the  country. 
Regular  sea-breezes  moderate  the  summer  heats.  Accord- 
ing to  Raynal,  its  population  is  from  seven  to  eight  hun- 
dred whites,  and  three  thousand  negroes  or  free  mulattoes. 
More  ancient  and  probable  accounts*  estimate  the  number 
of  whites  and  free  men  of  colour  at  three  thousand,  with- 
out determining  the  number  of  black  slaves,  who  form  the 
principal  wealth  of  the  inhabitants;  one  proprietor  oAeo 
has  more  than  a  hundred  in  his  service.  Almost  every  slave 
understanding  some  trade,  they  work  for  the  profit  of  tiieir 
masters*!  There  is  a  tribunal  of  the  inquisition,  a  bishop, 
many  convents,  and  churches  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
the  devout  Portuguese.    Nothing  can  equal  the  roagnili- 

•  Labat,  I.  p.  69.  t  Idem,  V.  p.  184. 
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cence  with  which  the  saints  days  are  celebrated.    The  rich 
inhabitants  have  built  elegant  country  houses  on  the  banks    ^^^^ 
of  the  Coamsa,  the  BengOy  and  the  Donda,  which  diversify 
the  pros|)ert  over  a  circumference  of  forty  leagues. 

The  island  of  Xioanda  shelters  the  port,  and  supplies  the 
eity  with,  good  water.  It  is  rendered  remarkable,  by  the 
fine  brown,  brilliant^  and  much  esteemed  cowries,  which  are 
here  fished  at  tiie  expense  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  In  oth«> 
er  respects  the  suspicious  jealousy  of  the  Portuguese  con- 
ceal8»  under  an  impenetrable  veil,  the  commerce  and  indus- 
try of  thia place.  It  appears  from  positive  data,  that  Loan- 
da  communicates  by  land  with  Mozambique,  by  means  of 
caravans,  which  coast  along  the  river  Zambesa.*" 

BengudOf  although  e4}ually  subject  to  the  Portuguese  go-  Kingdom  of 
vemment,  has  retained  the  title  of  kingdom,  and  some  in-  ^*%"®^^- 
sigaiftcant  privileges.  It  extends  from  the  rivers  Cubegl 
and  Coanza,  as  far  as  cape  Negro.  Its  easterp  limit  is 
formed  by  the  river  Cumeni.  Its  interior,  hilly  and  rugged, 
conceals  prodigious  numbers  of  elephants,  rhinocerosses, 
zebras,  and  antelopes.  The  oxen  and  sheep  are  of  an  ex- 
traordinary size;  but  the  extreme  droughts,  and  the  incur* 
sions  of  the  Oiagas,  have  considerably  diminished  their 
namber.    There  are  excellent  salt  pits  in  Benguela. 

The  province  of  LubolOf  on  the  confines  of  Quissama,  Provinces. 
abonnds  in  palmtrees,  numerous  herds  of  antelopes  feed  un- 
der their  shade.f    It  sometimes  gives  its  name  to  the  whole 
territory  comprised  within  the  rivers  Congo  and  do$  Ba* 


The  province  of  fiintia,  abounds  in  corn,  and  has  good 
fisheries.  Seelaf  to  the  west  of  Bamba,  is  a  billy  and  well- 
watered  country,  rich  in  pasturage,  and  has  excellent  iron. 
The  mountain  rocks  support,  on  their  ommits,  many  fields 
weU  cultivated,  where  the  inhabitants  breathe  a  pure  and 
wholesome  air.:^ 

*  De  Orandpr^,  I.  p.  323.  (See  hereafter  the  article  Mozambique.) 
t  Labat,  I.  p.  66.  t  Tuckey,  352. 
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The  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Bemhot  abound  in 
honied  catfle»  tame  as  well  as  wild ;  the  river  LatanOf  caD- 
ed  by  the  Portuguese  OuavorOf  or,  Rio  San  FrandseOf 
which  runs  through  them,  abounds  in  fish,  crocodiles,  ser- 
pents, and  the  hippopotamus.  The  idiom  of  the  people  of 
Bemba  is  peculiar,  and  very  difficult.  They  are  prone  to 
idolatry  and  superstition.  The  skins  of  animals  and  ser- 
pents, pierced  with  a  hole  for  their  heads,  serve  them  for 
clothing. 

TambOf  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bamba,  is  a  country 
intersected  with  rivers  and  marshes.  Impolangas^  and  imr 
pangua89*  are  found  there  in  considerable  quantity.  The 
source  of  the  Congo,  it  is  said,  is  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock, 
surmounted  by  a  Portuguese  fort,  which  commands  the 
province.  The  country  of  WaccOf  consists  of  hills  and 
fruitful  valleys.  Cabe%%o  abounds  in  metals,  particularly  in 
iron.         0 

The  Portuguese  establishment  of  8.  PhUippe  de  Aen^ 
gueUh  on  the  river  of  that  name,  in  a  very  unhealthy  si- 
tuation, is  defended  by  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  tram- 
ported  convicts  ;t  and  contains  only  houses  built  with  mud 
and  straw.^  Old  Benguela,  is  a  post  still  more  insignifi- 
cant 

The  kingdom  of  Matamba^  lies  between  the  limits  of 
of  Matam-  Congo  and  Benguela;  towards  the  east,  it  is  surrounded  by 
very  high  mountains  and  thick  forests ;  the  air  is  temperate, 
and  the  soil  fertilized  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  The 
chiefs  of  Matamba,  formerly  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Con- 
go, are  at  present  independent  The  borders  of  the  coast, 
with  the  islands  of  Coango  and  Coanza,  are  the  only  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  country.  The  natives  have  little  indus- 
try. They  extract  the  iron  of  their  territory,  >irithont 
knowing  properly  how  to  work  it;  for  they  purchase  from 
strangers  their  implements  of  agriculture.  Un  wrought  mines 
of  gold  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains. 


Kingdom 


*  Described  page  304,  among  the  gmselles  of  Congo, 
-r  Zucchelli,  p.  124.  %  Labat,  t.  V.  p.  119. 
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Such  is  the  accoant  of  those  countries  of  flouthern  Guinea    book 
hitherto  known,  and  in  some  measure  civilized ;  or,  at  least,    !•"*• 
habited  by  tribes.    We  will  now  consider  the  physical^  mo- 
ral,  and  political  condition  of  these  people. 

The  negroes  of  Congo  appear  to  be  inferior  in  under- GfoerM 
standing  to  many  other  African  tribes.  They  possess,  oJ'he^^^l 
however  a  very  good  memory  ;  their  sentiments,  instincts,  **»v«»  of 
and  desires  are  gross ;  their  passions  quick  and  fierce ;  ^'^  * 
their  manners,  customs,  and  general  mode  of  life,  in  the 
rustic  or  primitive  state,  approach  so  near  to  animality, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  they  should  have  considered  monk- 
ies  as  belonging  to  their  own  species.  Their  stupidity  is 
such,  that  they  have  never  been  al)]e  to  comprehend  the 
advantage  of  a  mill.  The  women,  who  alone  perform  all  the 
work,  are  obliged  to  pound  the  com  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
and  then  to  grind  it  in  a  hollow  stone,,  by  turning  about 
another  stone  with  the  hand.*  They  have  not  the  least 
idea  of  writing ;  their  time  is  divided  into  day  and  night, 
and  the  day  into  three  parts.  They  do  not,  however,  under- 
stand the  period  of  a  year,  and  reckon  by  lunations.  Their 
navigation  is  confined  to  fishing,  for  which  they  make  use 
of  boats  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed  out  by  fire, 
without  any  form  on  the  outside.  Their  nets,  which  they 
have  attempted  to  form  after  the  European  manner,  are 
equally  bail.  The  coast  fortunately  abounds  in  fish. 
They  are  equally  inexpert  in  hunting;  have  no  trained 
dogs,  and  can  only  proceed  by  the  eye.  The  sportsman  is 
some  time  adjusting  his  piece,  turns  his  head  and  fires, 
drops  the  piece,  runs  off  as  quickly  as  possible,  returns 
some  time  after  to  fetch  his  gun,  which  he  approaches  with 
trepidation,  and  if  he  finds  the  game,  carries  it  off  in 
triumph.  Their  courage  is  not  more  conspicuous  in  the 
wars  which  they  wage  among  themselves.  An  army  of  two 
hundred  men  is  considered  a  large  and  very  uncommon 
armament*!  Bom  in  a  state  of  bmtish  ignorance,  at  the  Their  Mr- 
same  time  puffed  up  with  pride  and  vanity,  these  degraded  ^^^'^* 

*  Bnias  AfrU(»,  t.  IV.  p.  67.  i  "Dt  Grmndpr^,  I.  ISO.  and  seq. 
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BOOK  beings  are,  of  all  masters,  the  most  severe,  barbarous^  and 
iiXix*  capricious  j  the  slaves  approach  them  on  their  knees,  and 
the  great,  who  alone  wear  slippers,  treat  the  people  with  an 
extreme  haughtiness ;  they  are  compelled  to  bow  their  ser- 
*  vile  faces  into  the  dust.  All  the  people  look  up  to  their  kings 
as  the  greatest  monarchs  of  the  globe ;  these  are  proud  of 
their  prerogative  to  >^ear  boots  when  they  can  procure  them, 
and  are  often  ludicrously  dressed  in  some  worn-out  Euro- 
pean uniform,  which  barely  cover  their  disgusting  naked- 
ness. They  consider  their  country,  which  is  disputed  with 
them  by  wild  beasts,  as  the  most  beautiful,  delightful^  and 
highly  favoured  in  the  world. 
Polygamy  Xhe  most  unrestrained  polygamy  exists  in  Congo,  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  Christian  religion  has  been  con- 
fined to  the  discouragement  of  incestuous  marriages.  The 
holy  state  of  marriage,  the  mutual  affection  of  man  and 
wife,  and  the  enjoyments  of  domestic  happiness,  are  foreign 
to  the  ideas  of  a  Congoo;  surrounded  by  a  numerous  proge- 
ny, he  feels  no  attarhment  to  his  children.*  Drunkenness, 
noisy  music,  indecent  dances,  and  sleep,  are  his  enjoyments. 
Useful  works  are  performed  by  females,  and  numberless 
slaves.  A  rich  man  sometimes  gives  a  vingare,  or  public 
dinner  to  the  whole  village ;  on  those  occasions  they  drink 
largely  of  mdaffo^  or  palm  wine.  Their  dress  is  highly 
fantastical;  the  princes  and  lords  of  Congo,  Batta,  and 
Sogno  are  proud  of  dressing  in  a  black  hat  The  great  of 
Lubola  attach  small  bells  to  their  dress.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  watered  by  the  Cwmgo  and  the  Coaru  file 
their  teeth  until  they  become  as  pointed  as  those  of  the  dog. 
Some  have  four  of  them  drawn.  In  the  kingdom  of  Ma- 
tamba  they  universally  retain  the  ancient  custom  of  making 
incisions  into  their  flesh. 

Among  the  singular  customs  in  Congo,  may  be  remark- 
ed that  of  husbands  going  to  bed  when  their  wives  are  de- 
livered.     Zucchelli  mentions  this   circumstance.     It  is, 


Singular 
cuitomi. 


Husbands. 


Cavaszi  and  La  bat,  t.  II.  p.  427. 
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moreover,  singulsr,  that  tills  cmtom  should  be  foaiid  bmk 
aBong  so  mmiy  diAr ent  nations  j  moderns  have  observed  ^^*"^ 
it  in  Bearn^  in  Tartary»  India,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
America.'*  The  ancients  attest  its  existence  among  the 
Cantabriansyf  the  Corsican84  and  the  nations  near  the 
Eaxine  sea.$  It  is  difficult  to  explain  how  tibe  same  cus^ 
torn  should  have  been  carried  to  nations  so  far  separated, 
and  such  complete  strangers  to  each  other.  On  the  con** 
trary,  it  is  easy  to  explain  its  origin*  by  observing  the  go* 
neral  character  of  savage  nations.  The  birth  of  a  child  is 
a  bappy  event,  and  the  friends  of  the  parents  generally 
wish  them  joy  on  the  occasion.  In  civilised  countries,  it 
is  the  mother  who  receives  the  congratulations,  in  a  bed- 
chamber highly  decorated.  Among'savage  nations,  where 
the  wooaan  is  only  a  slave,  these  congratulations  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  husband.  For  the  purpose  of  receiving  these 
with  due  solemnity,  he  reclines  either  on  his  hammock  or 
on  hie  bed ;  he  continues  there  as  long  as  the  visits  last, 
and,  from  idleness,  some  days  longer.  That  he  may  not 
die  of  hunger,  it  is  necessary  that  his  wife  shmdd  feed  and 
take  care  of  him.|| 

The  King  of  Congo's  court  is  a  wretched  imitation  oflbeTiw  Kinff'fl 
ancient  court  of  Lisbon :  the  monarch,  as  in  Europe,  sit&g  ^^'^^ 
on  his  throne,  is  attended  by  black  counts  and  marquissee 
attired  in  coarse  imitations  of  the  European  costume  and  W- 
ders.    The  Pagan  kings  have  retained  the  barbarism  of  their 
indigenous  pomp.    The  King  of  Loangoin  former  times»  ^^Mt  wiw 
once  a-year,  and  with  great  ceremony,  went  out  to  meet  thOniradM. 
whole  nation,  to  give  a  solemn  order  to  the  min  to  water 
the  earth.    It  sometimes  happened  that  the  clouds  ob^- 
ed$  ttie  people  then  returned  well  convinced  of  the  power 
of  their  prince.^    The  people  having  now,  however,  be« 

*  Piso,  de  Indie  utriusque  xe  naturali,  L.  I.  p.  14.    Pauw,  IUcb««diM 
philosophiques  sur  les  Am^ricains,  II.  232. 
t  Strab.  G6og.  III.  250  (Almelov.)  }  Diod.  Sic.  1.  V.  p.  250  (WeMtl.) 

4  Apollon.  Rhod.  torn.  II.  ▼.  1013.    Valer.  Flaccuf,  torn.  V.  ▼.  150. 
II  Beckmattn,  Boulanger,  Pauw,  See  our  Annalei  des  VoyageSf  11.  p.  966. 
V  Lopes,  p»  14.    Battel,  p.  980. 
Toil.  IV.  21 
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B<HK  ocMM  1m0  docilD^  tbe  king  bas  ceased  to  order  nin  and 
^"^^^'^  Una  wcBAherw  One  of  bis  mfaiiaters  at  preaeiit  perfbnM 
"^^^^  Ibis  datj ;  but  that  be  may  shelteri  in  some  maaaorey  hit 
peapone^iltty*  be  carefuUy  defers  ordering  the  rain  nntil  it 
has  fiftirJiy  be^a.  The  Gongos  say,  thdir  eoimtry  onoe 
formed  a  mighty  empire^  the  chief  of  uliich  divided  it 
amongst  his  three  sons,  giving  to  one  both  sides  of  the 
iipper  part  of  the  rifer  as  far  as  Sangalla ;  to  the  secoBd»  the 
left  or  northern  banic,  BUniif  J^ Congo;  to  the  third,  the 
tii^thmk^  BaiHcU  f<rrong%.  The  two  latter  «re  stIU  con- 
sidered as  separate  viceroy alties*  The  English,  in  1816, 
iiiuiid  Conge  diviiied  itfto  a  number  of  petty  stataB,  or 
chMoosbips»  held  as  a  kind  of  fiefii  ander  soma  veal  or 
imaginary  personage  Ihring  in  the  interior,  nobody  kwrns 
ej^actly  wlie^e*  Tuckey*  oetthi  oaly  learn  that  Um  para- 
mount sovereign  was  designated  Biindy  N'Coago,  and  re- 
sided at  a  Banza  in  the  interior^  named  Congo,  six  days 
jonrtiey  south  frein  th^  river^  where  the  Portoga^ae  had 
an- establishment,  and  whefe  th^re  were  soldiers  and  white 
iromM*  This  pUce  is  x\^  doubt  the  8an  Salvadorf  of  the 
Portuguese;  and  whether  or  not  this  prince^  as  is  stated,  be 
.  .  ^  ^ifftltei^depeodenft*  all  the etiier  kingir of  the  provinces sitn- 
'a^  between  Cape  Lope^  sad  the  rtver  Zmre,  do  homage 
ia  tile  king  of  Loango#  and  pay  him  a  tribute  an  wamea. 
Ifkcfther  respects  they  are  despotic,  without  oppooitieiit  ia 
fits  of  •  ill  humotir  they  sell  tbeir  prime  ministers  to 
J^acopeaMf  and  crouch  before  their  vassals  whaa  llieir 
,9fiwer  is  dreaded*  They  dispose  of  the  Ifterty  and  Hves 
#f  aU  their  subjects^  and  taa:  them  as  they  pleasew  A  black 
wiM  'Aat4  taoi*bitaotly  Car  having  onoe  taken  a  Jhaey  to 
asaajsedan  chair  given  him  by  a  daptatn.:^  Timae  kings 
thils.hidamnify  themselves' fa#  partieular  privatioas  aajoia- 
ed  them  by  a  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  They  are 
Mritigedf-at  least  in  public^  to  forego  the  sweet  enjoyment 
of  brandy,  since  they  are  not  allowed  to  receive,  wear,  or 

•  Tuckey,  196.  +  Tuckey,  350. 

%  De  Grandpr#,  I.  190  et  suiv. 
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«ven  touch  any  foreign  production;  nietol9»  arBi%  and 
works  in  wood^  are  excepted.  Their  domain  oonaists  of 
all  the  If^nd  not  occupied,  and  of  gome  villagea*  The* 
throne  is  every  where  liereditary*  except  in  LoaagOy  toHerediuiy 
which  the  princes  of  many  dependent  states  may  aspire» 
depending  on  the  choice  of  an  electoral  hodyt  composed  ^^^^• 
of  the  seven  principal  officers  of  the  crown»  including  two 
D^igfabonriiig  lords ;  whicb^  in  the  interim^  forms  a  provir 
Bional  government.  By  this  very  ancient  arrangwnMiti 
the  complicated  niiture  of  which  produces  some  legisla- 
ton  or  conqueror,  more  sagacious  than  the  ordinary  in* 
habitants,  the  feudatories  have  a  lively  interest  in  the  sup* 
port  of  a  throne  to  which  they  may  aspire ;  and  thc^e  ti^ 
will  not  he  easily  dissolved.  To  be  prince-homy  he  mwt 
lie  the  issue  pf  a  princess :  it  is  the  mother^  and  not .  the 
fatber»  hy  whpm  he  is  ennobled  $  the  latter  cannot  be  cer- 
tainly known.  The  princesses  also  have  a  right  to  clmose 
their  huabands^  find  to  repudiate  them  at  pleasure^  by  ipi- 
viting  another  to  the  bonoiir  of  their  bed.  The  prin^:^ 
may  do  the  8%me»  hut  th^ir  children,  who  are  not  the  ofT- 
sprmg  of  princesses^  have  no  r«nk»  and  may  be  sold  hy 
a«ich  of  their  brothers  iMtd  sisters  as  ei\joy  this  advantage* 
The  hui^bAnd  of  a  princess  has  the  mk  of  prince  .during 
the  period  of  his  living  with  her,  and  f*etains  his  rank  for 
ever  if  9h^  dies  during  this  interval»  If  a  prince  19  mar- 
ri^  to  a.  princesa,  th^y  lose  the  power  of  being  divqrcf^ 
Princes  in  gpnfin^  enjoy  great  privileges:  they  omm^ 
howevert  hpld  any  opce  under  the  government 

At  X4papgQ,  the  prini^ipal  officers  of  govemmenl^  nwtonatofi- 
to  tlie  kiaib  <^  tbe  &r^^t  Captain^*  first  ministw  and 
chief  JHStiis^  I  tho  fVufook,  minister  of  coqiimerce ;  Mie 
^foQupalfp^  inspector^gen^r^  pf  the  coasif  or  cgptain  of  tbv9 
pert  I,  Itk^  MmHan^e,  minister  pf  fii^apce;  tbf  JtbniM^ 
vi^ftm^r  of  s^ate;  the  King  SaldisTf  generalissimo  of  th^ 
army,  and  grand  executioner.    In  the  other  states,  the  pre- 

*  In  PortitgueM  Mpiiano-mdrf  whence,  l^y  a  galUcisip,  Fxepcji  |fi|v«l|in  \mn 

ordde  him  « le  eapilaint  mart ! !  /" 

21 
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sooK  sumptive  heir  to  the  crown  is  the  second  personage ;  he  is 
i<xix.  called  Mambook.  His  situation  is  in  many  respects  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  the  king  himself.  After  him  comes 
the  Macagtf  prime  minister,  who  is  under  the  authority 
of  the  Mambookf  and  the  princes-born;  the  Mttfookf  the 
Maquimbe,  the  Moniban%t9  the  MonibeUt  the  Chreat  Cap- 
tain, who  here  enjoys  the  same  authority  as  the  Soldier 
JBS;ng  of  Loango ;  then  the  governors,  and  the  lords  para- 
mount.* 
ciaweB  of  The  ranks  of  society,  without  regard  to  office,  are  thus 
'  ^°  ^  arranged : — ^the  king  and  his  family,  the  princes-bom,  the 
husbands  of  princesses,  the  lords  paramount,  brokers,  mer- 
chants, slaves,  and  vassals.  These  last  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  people.  They  are  obliged  to  serve,  follow,  and  de- 
fend their  master,  who,  on  his  part,  lodges,  clothes,  and 
protects  them.  The  merchants  compose  that  immense 
body  who  traverse  the  whole  of  Africa  in  search  of  cap- 
tives, whom  they  transfer  to  Europeans  through  the  me- 
dium of  brokers.  These,  although  belonging  to  all  the 
clhsstes,  arc  in  high  repute,  on  account  of  the  distinctioa 
With  which  men  so  useful  are  treated  by  Europeans.  The 
lords  paramount  are  land  proprietors,  not  attached  to  the 
son,  although  serfs  of  the  king  and  the  princes-born.f 
Adminis-  :  The  kine  is  supreme  judge;  but  as  the  lords  make 
justice.  every  endeavour  to  obtain  justice,  for  their  vassals,  their 
complaints  seldom  reach  tlie  throne.  The  lords  of  the 
complainants  and  defendants  are  the  first  judges.  Ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  the  decision  of  the  Majook,  or 
Maqaimbt,  or  a  Chroemor,  or  even  of  the  whole  body  of 
magistrates,  is  necessary.  The  court  is  public.  The 
spectators,  without  arms,  if  the  suit  is  not  criminal,  range 
themselves  in  a  circle  round  a  carpet,  upon  which  are 
placed,  at  the  expense  of  the  paKies,  bottles  of  hrandy 
proportioned  to  the  number  of  assistants ;  for,  no  brandy, 

•  De  Grandprf,  I.  182. 

+  D«  Grandpr^,  I.  104.    Also  Tuckey,  386.  who  names  them  «  F«omo«j,  in 
fact,  the  yeonden  of  the  country." 
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no  trial.*    Every  person  has  a  right  to  harangue/ and  each    »oo* 
pleading  is  accompanied  with  libations  mingled  with  songs^    i.X:ix. 
As  soon   as  the  sentence    is  pronounced,  the  bottles  are"""^ 
emptied. 

Institutions  and  usages  are  substituted  for  written  laws.  Lawi  and 
The  only  capital  crimes  are  stated  by  Tuckey  to  be  those  ""*'"■• 
of  murder  and  adultery.  Considering  tlie  alacrity  with 
which,  from  the  prince  to  the  Foomoo^  or  private  gentle- 
man, they  all  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  to  Eu- 
ropeans, and  the  resentment  expressed  by  the  latter,  on 
tlie  occasional  refusal  of  their  favours,  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  adultery  might  with  some  reason  be  disputed ;  but 
the  English,  in  the  Congo  ex])edition,  were  in  one  instance 
witnesses  to  its  actual  execution.f  The  criminal  was,  how- 
ever, first  oflTered  for  sale,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
great  demand  opened  by  the  slave  trade,  has  commuted 
many  capital  punishments  of  former  times  into  the  more 
profitable  infliction  of  foreign  slavery.  The  son  of  a 
dwiwo^  or  chief,  however,  cannot  compromise  his  honour ; 
he  is  held  bound  to  kill  the  aggressor;  and,  should  he  es- 
cape, may  take  the  life  of  the  first  relation  of  the  adulterer 
he  meets.  The  reaction  produced  from  this  unjust  re- 
venge upon  relations,  which  extends  even  to  poisoning  and 
theft,  is  one  of  the  grand  causes  of  the  constant  animosi- 
ties subsisting  between  neighbouring  villages.  Poisoning 
(tlie  only  kind  of  private  murder  among  them)  is  so  fre- 
quent, tliat  the  master  of  a  slave  always  makes  him  taste 
his  cooked  victuals  before  he  ventures  to  eat  of  them  him- 
self; it  is  well  known  that  the  husbands  of  princesses, 
who,  though  chosen  against  their  wills,  are  by  law  subject 
to  divorce  or  slavery,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  latter,  fre- 
quently rid  themselves  by  this  means  of  their  wives  and 
their  fears  at  the  same  instant  In  general,  if  the  offend- 
er has  committed  a  theft,  he  must  refund;  if  the  debt 
amounts  to  the  value  of  a  slave,  he  becomes  one  himself, 
in  default  of  payment;  if  he  has  committed  adultery^  be 

*  Idem,  I.  124.  et  siiiv,  t  Tuckey,  375. 
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900K    nust  pay  to  the  outraged  husband  tlie  value  of  a  dave; 
'^^^^    if  he  has  shed  blood,  he  must  either  give  a  slave,  or  the 
"  value  of  one>  in  order  to  prevent  his  being  sold  himself; 

if  he  has  fraudulently  sold  a  black,  to  whose  person  he  had 
no  claim,  or  committed  a  homicide,  he  is  immediately  rent 
in  pieces  by  the  people,  and  his  body  left  to  be  devoured 
by  birds  of  prey.  Thanks  to  the  universal  slavery,  liert 
evtry  man  has  equal  rights.  The  princes  boi-n  alone 
cannot  be  sold;  the  lords  paramount,  uhen  condemn- 
ed, are  allowed  to  deliver  up  one  of  their  vassals  in  tlieir 
stead. 

When  the  criminality  of  the  accused  is  not  sufficiently 
manifest,  he  is  subjected  to  the  trial  of  poison  and  of  firei 
vphicfa  is  directed  by  the  priests.  It  is  probable  that  these 
jugglers  have  some  means  of  rendering  the  potion  present* 
ed  to  the  accused  eithet*  mortal  or  harmless,  according  to 
their  pleasure,  and  of  managing  the  heated  iron  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  touch  and  not  burn  tlie  skin  of  tlieir 
Singular  friends.*  One  of  the  most  singular  proofs  consists  in  oblig- 
^'  ^^ '  ing  the  two  parties  to  drink  the  infusion  of  a  root  called 
imbando,  which  has  a  twofold  operation ;  since  this  {lotion 
either  acts  by  evacuation  and  secretion  of  urine,  or  exerts 
its  inioence  upon  the  brain  as  a  narcotic.  The  people  wait 
to  see  which  of  these  eflbcts  will  be  produced ;  the  individual 
soonest  affected  by  it  is  proclaimed  victor;  and  bis  unfortu- 
nate antagonist,  who,  after  some  time,  not  being  able  to  re- 
turn it,  is  seised  with  vertigo,  is  considered  guilty.  **  He 
does  not  evacuate !"  cries  the  mob,  and  immediately  they 
assail  him  with  blows  until  he  dies-f 
Lancuage  It  often  appears  singular  to  find  among  illiterate  na- 
0  opgo.  ^i^Qg^  idioms>  in  which  syntax  and  grammatical  arrange- 
Inent,  ingeniously  and  artfully  combined,  indicate  a  medi- 
tative mind,  at  variance  with  the  habitual  state  of  these 
p^le*    Are  these  the  remains  of  fin  extinct  civilizationi 

•  ^ucctMUi,  p.  215.    Oldendorp,  396. 

t  Battel,  983.    See  hereafter,  in  the  article  Madagaecir,  a  description  of  the 
ordeal  of  the  Tanii^iiln. 
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aad  of  which  every  other  trace  has  disappeared?  Are  vmk 
they  the  efforts  of  some  legislators  superior  to  tl^e  rest  of  "'^ 
their  country  ?  Are  they  the  remains  of  ancient  sacred  --— "^^ 
languages,  used  by  the  people  at  large  after  the  destruc- 
tioo  of  the  tribes  of  priests,  between  whom  they  formed 
the  bond  of  communication?  In  whatever  manner  it 
may  have  arisen,  the  language  of  Congo,  of  which  those 
of  Loango  and  Angola  appear  to  be  dialects,  is  distin- 
guished by  very  copious  and  complicated  forms.  The 
different  articles  added  to  the  termination  of  the  substan- 
tive whose  meaning  it  determines,  the  regular  formation 
of  derivatives,  the  numerous  modifications  of  the  pro- 
nouns, the  great  variety  of  moods  and  tenses  of  verba, 
by  which  every  thing  relating  io  person  and  locality  is  ex« 
pn^ssed,  the  astonishing  number  of  derivative  verbs,* 
the  numerous  sounding  vowels,  the  absence  of  hard 
sounding  consonants,  and  the  softness  of  the  pronnncia^ 
tion,  conspire  to  make  this  language  of  an  illiterate  people 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.-f  Apparently  without  any 
sufficient  reason,  and  without  seeming  to  know  that  Urn 
structure  of  his  own  tongue  was  most  perfect  whes  the 
nation  was  still  involved  in  barbarism,  the  peculiar  ele* 
gance  and  flexibility  of  the  Congo  language  has  been 
called  in  question  by  the  editor  of  Tuckey's  narrative* 
The  affair,  however,  lies  between  him  and  the  CoBfpo 
grammarians  we  have  quoted;  our  readers  will  be  mach 
isore  interested  to  know,  that  from  a  comparison  of  the 
works  of  the  latter,  with  a  pretty  extensive  vocabulary 
collected  by  Captain  Tuckey,  it  appears,— 1.  That  the 
languages  of  Angola,  Congo,  and  Loango,  are  radically 
the  same :  £•  That  they  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 


*  ror  onnpley  in  the  diakct  of  LoaugOv  we  have  Smlii;  to  facilitate  a 
work;  5a/tna,  to  work  with  some  one  ;  Saliiila,  to  work  for  the  profit  of  some 
one ;  Salisionia,  to  work  the  one  for  the  other ;  Salangana,  to  be  an  able 
worker,  ftc.  A^. 

t  Hyacinth!  Bruscietti  k  Vetralla  regula  pro  Congensiom  idiomatls  captu, 
etc;  Rome,  1S59.  Gentiiia  Angola  instructus  A  P.  Coacto;  Rome,  1661. 
Mtthridates,  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  t.  III.  p.  207—224. 
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tfie  Mindofigo  and  Combo  nations. — 3.  That  all  these  an 
allied  to  the  language  of  the  nations  on  the  coast  of  Mo- 
samblque,  and.  to  the  dialect  of  the  Caflres  and  Yetjaanas. 
II  follows  irresistibly  from  these  conclusions,  that  southern 
Africa  has  been  originally  peopled  from  one  tribe;  or^  at 
least,  that  a  constant  and  more  or  less  intimate  connexion 
subsists  between  its  most  distant  nations.* 

Arms.  xhe  weapons  of  the  Congos  consist  of  an  absurd  mix- 

ture  of  bowsy  sabres  made  of  hard  wood,  and  some  bad 
■lusketoons.  They  understand  the  mode  of  poisoning 
their  arrows;  their  battle-axes  have  the  form  of  a  scytiiet 
and  must  be  formidable  when  wielded  by  a  }iowerful  arm. 
Some  cover  themselves  with  a  shield,  others  with  the  skins 
•f  animals ;  there  are  some  also  who  endeavour  to  give 
themselves  a  terrific  appearance  by  painting  their  bodies 
vith  the  figures  of  serpents,  and  other  formidable  animal8.t 
The  people  of  Loango,  when  marching  to  battle,  paint  the 
whole  of  their  body  with  a  red  colour. 

Migiott.  j^Q  indigenous  superstitions  of  the  Congos  are  too  an- 
merous  to  be  all  enumerated.  They  belie%'e  in  the  existence 
of  some  divinities  called  Zawbu  The  good  principle  is 
named  Zamba  M'Poonga;  and  the  evil  principle,  wliich 
18  opposed  to  him,  Caddee  MTeemba,  they  are  said  to 
have  some  obscure  notion  of  a  future  state  wherein  they 
shall  all  be  happy.  The  images  of  these  divinities  thejr 
denominate  moA^iMo,  and  keep  them  in  their  temple&t 
The  common  objects,  however,  of  their  devotion,  are  dif* 
fbrent  kinds  of  fetiches,  or  idols,  supposed  to  possess  a 
divine  power.  This  is  sometimes  a  bird's  feather,  a 
shark's  tooth ;  ojccasionally  a  tree,  a  serpent,  or  a  toad ; 
ihe  horn,  the  hoof,  the  hair,  the  teeth  of  all  manner  of 
^adrupeds ;  the  beaks,  claws,  skulls,  and  bones  of  birds, 
heads  and  skins  of  snakes,  shells,  and  fins  of  fishes;  pieces 
of  old  ijron,  copper,  wood,  seeds  of  plants^  and  sometimes 
fji  mixture  of  all  or  most  of  them  strung  together.    Tto 

*  MArsden,  in  Tuckej,  386,  389. 

t  I^ATRCziy  11.  7.  X  OWcndorp,  320. 
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Tilest  things  in  nature  serve  for  a  negro's  fetiche ;  like  the 
witches*  caldron  in  Enro]iean  superstition,  they  are  a  ^^^^^ 
compound  of  every  abomination.  In  the  clioice  of  these  ^"•""^^ 
they  consult  certain  jiersons  called  fetiche-men,  who  form 
a  kind  of  priesthood.  The  fetiche,  however,  is  not  merely 
an  amulet;  prayers,  abstinence,  and  penances  are  enjoin* 
ed  to  its  worshippers.  The  fetiche-man,  it  seems,  can 
give  another  more  propitious  fetiche  in  exchange  of  that 
which  is  too  insensible  to  the  interests  of  its  worshippers ; 
and  he  has  the  lucrative  power  of  rendering  sacred,  orfeti* 
chingf  as  it  is  named  in  Africa,  any  part  of  any  man's  pro- 
perty he  pleases.  This  power  is  in  all  respects  similar  to 
the  tabboo  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  not  unlike  the 
once  terrible  interdict  of  the  Roman  Pontiff.  In  a  word^ 
the  fetiche  is  an  amulet,  a  deity,  and  a  guardian  genius ; 
and  the  rudest  sculptures  or  carving  which  refer  to  it  are 
held  sacred.  Hence  the  famous  fetiche-rock,  a  huge  mass 
of  stone  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo,  covered  with  miserable 
attempts  at  sculpture,  is  held  in  great  veneration.*  Feti- 
chism  is  doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  ignorance  and  im- 
morality of  the  Africans.  The  Capuchin  missionaries  saw 
them  wcMvhip  a  goat,  which  their  pious  zeal  caused  to  be 
killed ;  but  the  negroes,  although  converted,  were,  neverthe- 
less, alarmed  on  seeing  the  Capuchins  roast  and  eat  a  divi- 
nity.f  The  priests  are  called  gangas  ;  their  chief  ChitonUf  is  P'»it>« 
supposed  to  possess  a  divine  authority ;  he  receives  as  a  sa« 
crifice  the  first-fruits,  and  a  sacred  fire  is  constantly  kept  in 
his  inviolable  abode.  In  the  event  of  his  becoming  ill,  his 
successor  is  appointed,  who  immediately  kills  him  with  a 
clab,  to  prevent  bis  dying  a  natural  death ;  which  would 
afford  a  bad  omen.  Many  other  subaltern  priests  work 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  negroes ;  one  heals  all  disease^ 
another  commands  both  wind  and  rain ;  others  understand 
bewitching  the  waters,  or  preserving  the  harvest  Drought 
is  the  inherent  vice  of  the  climate  of  Africa,  and  the  fre^- 
guent  destruction  of  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  which 

*  Tuckev.  t  Zuccbelli,  «2S. 
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BOOK    occurs  from  this  cause,  might  have  giYen  origin  to  the  fouc- 
^^^^"^   Hon  of  <•  Rainmakery"  among  a  less  superstitious  populatioiL 

""~""^  Mr.  Campbell,  an  intelligent  missionary,  met  with  several 
men  of  this  profession  in  the  Betjuana  country,  where  they 
are  in  high  esteem,  that  district  being  very  subject  to 
drought  They  are  generally  the  best  informed  men  of  the 
community,  and  this  explains  why  their  lucrative  office  is 
frequently  forced  upon  them,  though  protesting  all  the  while 
that  they  are  incapable  of  producing  rain*  Others  seem  se* 
riously  to  believe  they  possess  this  power. 

To  procure  rain,  an  ox  is  killed ;  the  fat  of  it  is  chopped 
and  mixed  with  different  kinds  of  wood  and  leaves  of 
trees;  tiie  whole  are  then  burned.  The  6eci*et  of  the 
business  is  to  gain  time  by  various  artifices^  until  the 
rainmaker  sees  clouds  arising  in  that  direction  from  which 
rain  generally  comes.  His  reward  is  very  considerable*  The 
J^TquUs  are  members  of  a  sacred  fraternity,  who  celebrate 
dreadful  mysterious    rites,    accompanied  with    lascivious 

^^°<^^*  dances,  in  the  deep  recesses  of  forests.  One  order  of 
magicians,  called  .^tombalo,  pretend  to  the  power  of  raising 
the  dead;  their  juggles  practised  upon  a  dead  body,  in  the 
presence  of  the  missionaries,  so  far  imposed  upon  them^ 
tiiat  they  imag^ined  they  saw  the  dead  move,  and  beliered 
they  hrard  some  inarticulate  sounds  proceed  from  his 
mouth,  which  they  attributed  to  the  power  of  infernal 
spirits    May  not  this  have  been  a  galvanic  operation? 

Chnrtiftn  rp|^Q  Christian  missionaries  struggle  with  very  little  suocess 
against  these  monstrous  superstitions.  There  was  a  time^ 
when  the  apostles  of  the  faith  boasted  of  reckoning 
among  their  flock  all  the  princes  of  Lower  Guinea,  parti- 
cularly those  of  Congo,  and  of  having  likewise  assembled 
round  the  sign  of  the  cross  all  their  subjects.  The  ne- 
groes, in  fact,  naturally  fond  of  imitation,  easily  conform 
to  the  example  of  their  chiefs.  They  embrace  the  re- 
ligion which  they  are  commanded  to  follow ;  but  abandon 
it  as  readily  whenever  the  prince,  equally  inconstant  as  the 
people,  returns  to  his  former  mode  of  worship.*     Sogno 

•  Labat,  1. 1,  p.  37. 
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attracted  the  favour  oP  the  apostolic  misaionariefi,  and  per* 
fectly  justtified  the  confidence  entertained  of  its  inhabitants.  ^tt%m 
According  to  some  accounts,  they  all  embraced  Christianity^  '""^ 
and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  Congo.^ 
Faithful  to  the  new  religion,  they  still  continued  to  abhor 
idolatry  in  1776.  They  transmitted  the  Christian  myate* 
ries  from  father  to  son,  and  assembled  regularly  on  Sonday 
to  sing  psalms,  although  their  children  were  not  allowed  by 
the  priests  to  be  baptized,  nor  themseWes  to  celebrate  the 
holy  sacraments* 

In  1816,  Tuckey  found  the  Christian  religion  nearly  ex-> 
tinct  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo.  At  Noki,  the  crucifixes 
left  by  the  missionaries  were  strangely  mixed  with  native 
fetiches,  and  no  trace  of  the  Portuguese  missions  appear^ 
ed  on  its  northern  bank.  Even  at  Shark  Pointy  in  tb6 
centre  of  Sogno,  the  number  of  idolaters  seemed  to  predo- 
ttinate.  The  few  who  professed  Christianity  came  on 
boards  loaded  with  crucifixes,  and  satchels  containing  the 
relics  of  saints.  One  Sogno  was  a  priest,  having  a  diplo* 
ma  from  the  capuchins  of  Loanda.  He  and  another  ttMMi 
bad  learned  to  write  their  own  names,  and  that  of  Saint 
Anthony,  and  could  also  read  the  litany  in  Latin*  He 
had  one  wife  and  five  concubines,^— a  proof  that  the  Por- 
toguese  missionaries  have  found  it  necessary  to  relax  on  a 
point  which  was  one  great  cause  of  their  former  {kilnre^ 
This  barefooted  apostle  contended,  that  Sainf  Peter,  in 
confining  him  to  one  wife,  did  not  prohibit  him  from  as 
many  concubines  as  he  pleased.f  In  1813,  the  Sognos  kill'* 
ed  several  of  the  missionaries,  and  cut  olT  a  Portugucae 
trading  pinnace, — a  fact  which  suiBciently  confirms  the 
testimony  of  M.  Grandpre,  given  below4  Periiaps  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  in  itself  not  well  adapted  to 
spread  the  light  of  civilization:  yet  we  find  that,  where 
its  missionaries  have  bad  the  education  and  habits  of  gen* 
tlemen,  they  have  seldom  wanted  success.  The  Jesuits  of 
China  and  Paraguay  may  be  cited  as  examples ;  and  the 

•  Proyart,  210.  t  Turkey,  80,  277.  369.  J  Tuckey,  110. 
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BOOK    fnilure  in  Congo  may  fairlj  be  attribated  to  the  mde  igno- 
xxiz.   mnce  and  bigotry  of  the  clergy,  chiefly  monks,  who  were 
"  employed  in  the  mission.     May  they  afford  a  warning  to 

other  more. liberal  churches,  engaged  in  the  same  noble,  but 
difficult  pursuit ! 
^^^  ^       Respecting  the  countries   situated   to  the   north   of  the 
ric^.  Zaire,  the  French  missionaries,  who  proceeded  from  Nantes 

to  preach  Christianity  in  Loango  in  176B,  finally  made 
choice  of  Cacongo  for  the  principal  residence  of  their 
ministry.  They  immediately  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
chit*fs,  and  were  well  receiyed.  Strong  in  the  protection 
of  the  king,  who  lodged  them  in  his  palace,  they  establish- 
ed a  chapel,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the  negroes 
of  Sog^o,  whom  trade  had  brought  to  Kingale,  come  to 
assist  at  mass.  Sickness,  however,  obliged  these  priests,  in 
1770f  to  quit  the  country.  Three  years  after,  others  ar- 
rived from  France,  who  fixed  their  abode  in  a  plain  near 
the  village  of  Rilonga.  In  1775,  they  discovered,  in  their 
neighbourhood,  a  Christian  community  from  Sog^o,  whose 
inhabitants  had  obtained  permission  from  the  king  of  Ca- 
congo to  settle  in  his  states,  where  they  put  a  desert  coun- 
try into  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  colony  formed  a  small 
province,  containing  four  thousand  Christians.  Man- 
guenzo  was  the  principal  village.  The  French  priests 
baptized  many  children,  and  were  well  paid  in  yacca-root, 
maize,  peas,  and  she-goats.  Their  intention  then  was  to 
establish  a  seminary  of  negroes.  Don  Juan,  the  chief  of 
the  colony,  was  about  to  build  two  churches.  They  were 
in  want  of  sacred  vessels,  and  other  objects  of  the  first 
necessity.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of  their  misfortunes, 
many  members  of  the  mission  died,  and  others  found  them- 
selves loaded  with  infirmities,  towards  the  year  1776,  ^ben 
Contra-  the  last  reports  were  transmitted  to  Europe.  A  modem 
coUntt[  ^"^^  traveller,  however,  contradicts  these  flattering  accounts, 
and  positively  asserts,  that  the  Sognese  have  not  in  any 
4egre(e  maintained  the  zeal  they  formerly  shewed  for  their 
conversion;*  according  to  him,  these  savages,  naturally 

*  De  Grandpr^,  t.  II.  p.  37. 
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ireiicheroiis  and  cowardly,  have  become  notorioud  by  tbe  book 
poisoning  and  assassination  of  the  missionaries ;  and  their  ^^lix* 
universal  character  for  perfidy  has  sometimes  caused  them  " 

to  be  loaded  with  irons  when  sold  to  Euro))eans.  A  French 
priest,  says  M.  de  Grand  pre,  in  another  place,*  was  zeal- 
ous in  the  performance  of  his  duty;  but  the  picture  of 
eternal  life,  however  brilliant  he  might  paint  it,  did  not  at- 
tract the  Congoos.  The  abodes  of  pat*adise  appeared  to 
them  the  less  desirable,  from  their  being  denied  the  use  of 
braitdy ;  they  complained  much  of  this,  and  preferred  a 
voyage  to  France,  where  they  might  enjoy  that  precious 
liquor ;  and  thus  the  missionary  was  unable  to  make  pro- 
selytes. At  length,  one  of  them,  overcome  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  priest,  consented  to  compromise,  and  engaged 
to  go  to  paradise ;  inquiring  at  the  same  time,  how  much 
merchandize  he  should  gain  by  it  **  None,  whatever,"  an- 
swered the  priest  **  Let  us  understand  each  other,'^  replied 
the  black ;  ^  I  ask  you  how  much  merchandize  you  will 
give  me  for  performing  the  voyage  which  you  propose." 
The  missionary,  with  mildness,  re^ieated  his  answer  in  the 
negative,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  every  thing  that  he 
colild  to  persuade  him.  The  other  replied  in  his  bad 
French  :  ^  Hold  yoii  there !  Think  that  I  will  go  all  that 
way  for  nothing  ?  Give  me  goods  for  it"  The  mission- 
ary insisted  at  least  upon  his  being  baptized,  but  he  could 
obtain  no  other  answer  than  **  Give  goods,  give  brandy." 
This,  continues  M.  de  Orandpre,  is  not  the  only  instance 
of  fruitless  missions.  He  was  witness  to  one  which  ar-* 
rived  from  Rochelle,  in  1777 ;  it  was  composed  of  four 
Italian  priests,  full  of  zeal,  who  introduced  them- 
selves into  the  district  of  the  Sognese,  well  loaded  with 
presents,  and  every  thing  which  might  insure  success; 
in  fact,  two  of  them  succeeded  in  introducing  themselves, 
and  wrote  to  the  two  others,  requiring  them  also  to 
come  and  join  them.  In  the  course  of  ten  days,  says 
our  author,  I  saw  them  return,  quite  alarmed,  even  doubt- 

•  De  Grandpt4, 1. 1,  p.  91. 
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900K  ing  their  own  existence ;  tbey  were  many  days  in  neoover 
^^^  ing  from  their  fright;  and  we  learnt  tha^  on  their  arrival, 
they  had  found  their  two  former  companions  prisoners, 
dead,  and  buried.  They  expected  to  have  met  with  the 
same  fate,  and  one  of  them,  wholly  resigned,  thought  on- 
ly of  administering  to  himself  spiritual  colnfort;  the  other, 
however,  being  younger,  more  spirited,  and  tenacious  of 
life»  continued  to  deceive  the  blacks,  by  persuading  them 
that  he  had  left  behind  him  the  greatest  part  of  the  presenti 
intended  for  them,  which  would  not  he  delivered,  except 
to  the  two  missionaries  in  person*  The  negnees,  thongh 
determined  upon  poisoning  them  in  their  turn,  at  the  same 
time  were  anxious  to  be  in  possession  of  the  presents^  and 
furnished  them  with  hammocks  to  return  to  tho  coast 
Thus  ended  the  mission.  In  a  climate,  however,  which  is 
naturally  so  hostile  to  European  constitutions,  the  fate  of 
these  newly  arrived  missionaries  may  readily  be  explained, 
without  having  recourse  to  poisoning,  of  which  the  known 
frequency  could  not  but  alarm  the  terrified  and  ignorant 
imaginations  of  the  two  survivors. 
Reflecijons  In  duIy  Considering  these  circumstances,  the  blacks  are 
not  probably  so  much  to  blame,  as,  at  first  sight,  might  ap- 
pear ;  the  missionaries  often  brought  upon  themselyes  an 
unfortunate  termination  of  their  ministry;  had  tliey  per- 
mitted the  fathers  of  families  to  finish  tlieir  career  in  their 
own  way,  and  had  applied  themselves  solely  to  the  conrer* 
sion  of  the  young,  success  might  in  time  have  rewarded 
their  zeal.  This  was  not  the  case ;  they  were  able  to  apeak 
only  a  very  few  words  of  the  language  of  these  people,  and 
could,  therefore,  neither  explain  nor  reason  with  tiiem  up- 
on  any  subject ;  they  nevertheless  jbegan  by  imposing  up- 
on them  the  most  sensible  privations,  by  wi^bing  to  sub- 
ject them  at  once  to  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  most  rigid 
worship.  Polygamy  is  generally  prevalent  in  a  burning 
climate,  where  the  temperament  of  the  inhabitants  renders 
physical  enjoyments  necessary.  Many  missionaries  have 
been  known  to  employ  force  to  deprive  them  of  their 
wives ;  and  as  persons  in  power  generally  afford  examples 
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for  others,  it  was  upon  these  that  they  first  attempted  to 
excrciie  their  apostolic  authority.  What  attachment  could  '^'^ 
they  expect  from  men  gvided  by  simple  nature,  who  con-  *— ^-'*" 
sfalered  them  as  persons  merely  come  to  torment  them,  to 
impose  upon  them  habits  of  slavery }  wIh>  only  addressed 
them  in  the  language  oP  reproach,  and  were  even  willing  to 
bring  down  upon  their  fiaroiiies  trouble  and  confusion,  by 
compelling  them  to  repudiate  their  wives,  and  deprive  their 
children  of  mothers. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  Nei^- 
tribes  altogether  illiterate,  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  bor*  trlbeiTof 
dcps  of  Congo,  Cong©. 

To  the  north  of  Loango,  ancient  travellers  place  ana- The  BOtf* 
tion  of  dwarfs,  called  Matembas  or  Bake-Bake.    They  are,  ^^^* 
by  them,  A«id  to  be  of  the  size  of  childr«i  of  twelve  years 
ohi,  but  very  stout ;  to  live  in  the  interior  of  unfrequent- 
ed fonsts,  where  they  hunt  elephants,  the  teeth  of  which 
tbey  pay  as  a  tribute  to  a  prince  called  Mat^  Ktsock^  who 
lives  about  eight  days  journey  towards  the  east  of  Ma- 
jemba.    Their  women  go  into  the  woods  to  kill  the  great 
poago  monkeys  with  poisoned  arrows.^    In  the  interiok*.  Country  of 
and  mora  towards  the  east,  ia  the  country  of  ^nxikOf  or  *^°**®' 
Aniakana,  A*'fefca  or  Qreai  yfn^ fco,t  rich  in  metals  and 
sandal'wood,  but  particularly  famed-  for  the  uncivilized 
state  of  its  thhabttants.    According  to  accounts  probaUy 
fabuhNiSfior  at  least  Maggenated,  of  this  distant  and  little 
known  cbaatry,  flie  An^iqiias  or  Anaiqoois,  deliver  their 
sick  prisoners  to  butchers,  who  expose  their  flesh  for  sale 
in  the  public  markieta*    The  natives,  when  tired  of  their  Anthropo* 
lives,  or  misled  by  a  false  point  of  honour,  are  said  some-  ^^^^^ 
times  to  offer  thenioelves  for  slaughter.    Even  parents  and 
cbiidrm  devonr  each  oithdr.    M.  do  Grandpre  wouM  ap- 
pear to' dtmbt  this  report;  he  ev«n  denies  that  there  are 
in  AfrioiiraAy  Anthropofhagi.    'Mf  Hie  travels  of  Mango 
Park,  in  tomtvies  \Hiere  Mahometanism  has  reached,  do 
not  altogether  rdbto  tiie  iasputation  of  camitbalisfn,  thrown 

*  BatuI,  p,  983.  t  Battel,  981 ;  Dapper,  5S3 ;  Proyart,  8. 
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BOOK  out  against  the  Africatis,  what  can  be  said  against  tiie  tea- 
^^^^  timony  of  Levaillant*  whose  steps  have  been  directed  to- 
wards  nations  altogether  barbarous^  entire  strangers  to 
every  species  of  cirilizatton,  and  among  whom  he  has  not 
found  any  thing  to  justify  an  accusation  so  unjust  ?  I  can 
certify,  for  my  own  part,  that  the  report  of  the  blacks  of 
Congo  eating  human  flesli,  is  false;  these  people  are  mild, 
timid,  and  indolent;  they,  in  general,  have  a  horror  at  the 
shedding  of  blood,  and  any  man  among  them  who  woitnds 
another  to  this  extent,  is  condemned  either  to  give  a  slavey 
or  its  value  in  merchandise ;  and  if  the  aggressor  has  not 
the  means,  he  is  himself  sold  ?"* 
Mannertof  The  Anziquas  are  excellent  archers,  and  handle  the 
^ua^*^^^'  battle-axe  in  a  superior  manner.  They  are  very  nimbly 
courageous,  and  intrepid.  They  are  considered  faithfal 
in  their  transactions  with  others.  They  sometimes  c:arry 
for  sale  to  tiie  coast  fine  stuffs  made  of  palm  leaves,  and 
other  things  fabricated  by  them,  also  ivory  and  slaves*  eith- 
er procured  in  their  own  country  or  in  Nubia.  The  mer- 
chandize which  they  take  in  return  consists  of  cowries  and 
other  shells  with  which  they  ornament  themselves,  salt, 
silk-stuffs,  linen,  glass  ware,  and  other  European  mana- 
factures.  Circumcision  is  performed  on  both  sexes,  as  they 
cut  their  faces  as  an  ornament.  The  women  are  covert 
from  head  to  foot;  the  great  wear  either  robes  of  silk,  or 
coats  of  cloth;  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  among  the 
common  people,  is  naked,  and  their  hair  braided.  Their 
language  is  harsh,  and  appears  to  be  merely  a  dialect  of 
the  common  idiom  found  throughout  the  whole  of  lower 
Guinea*! 
Cities  and  Xbe  extent  and  situation  of  Anziko  has  been  so  indicat- 
ed as  rather  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  geographer  than 
to  satisfy  it.  Dapper  places  JUbnioI,  the  capital^  three 
hundred  leagues  from  the  coast,  and  describes  the  conn- 
try  as  bordering  on  QingirOf  which  is  near  Abyssinia. 
Pigafetta  makes  a  river  called  Umbre  which  really  enters  the 

*  De  Grandpx^,  1. 1,  p.  211.  t  Lopes,  p.  14, 
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Congo,  to  flow  into  the  Anziko ;  he  places  towards  the  east    book 
or  north-east  the  kingdom  of  WangGf  in  which  one  might    ^^^r. 
be  tempted  to  discover   Wangara.    The  king  of  Anziko  — — • 
is  called  the  Makoko;  under  his  government  are  thirteen 
vassal  kings,  among  whom  may  be  remarked  the  king  of 
Fnii^ent,  because  this  name  recals  to  the  mind  the  Fungi 
of  Nubia,  who,  a9cording  to  their  own  traditions,  origin^- 
ly  came  from  the  southern  parts  of  Africa. 

Tlie  missionary  Oldendorp,  from  inquiries  made  of  the 
negroes  of  the  West-Indies,  learned  the  existence  of  a  nation 
called  MikkOf  bordering  on  the  IbboSf  which  may  be  iden-  Mokko 
tical  with  the  inhabitants  of  Anziko,  subjects  of  MUcoho. 

This  nation  lives  in  perpetual  hostility  with  the  Evos, 
who  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the  Evis,  of  whose  existence 
Mr.  Salt  heard  accounts  at  Mosambique,  as  inhabiting  a 
country  nearer  the  Atlantic  than  the  Indian  sea. 
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Cmtinuation  of  the  description  of  JlfricfL^^The  Capt,  ami 
the  countty  of  the  Bottentote. 

BOOK  The  coast  which  extenils  from  Cape  Negro  to  the  moalh 
'^^^  of  the  united  Orange  and  Flsch  rivers,  150  miles  S*  E, 
^  ^  ^  of  Jngra  PequenOf  is  little  known,  of  dangerous  ac- 
Cimbebas.  cess,  and  scarcelj  itiliabited.  The  Portuguese,  proc^eed- 
ing  from  Brazil  to  Benguela,  observed  cape  Negro^  and 
upon  its  point  have  erected  a  marble  column  bearing  the 
arms  of  Portugal.  To  the  south  of  the  Cape,  the  river 
Bembo'Roughef  half  a  league  wide,  empties  itself  into  the 
sea;  both  its  banks  are  inhabited.  Cape  Rm-PircK  still 
bears  the  surname  das  Jeeves  or  of  snows;  this  epithet, 
however,  has  originated  from  hillocks  of  white  sand. 
CapejPfia,  or  cold,  VAngra  Fria,  or  cold  point;  also  la 
Praya  das  ^eves,  or  region  of  snows,  owe  their  names  to 
illusions  or.  impressions  of  the  moment.  The  high  moun- 
tains terminate  at  cape  Serra.  Many  peaks  of  small  eleva- 
tion line  the  bay  Walvrisch,  or  the  bay  of  Whales,  which 
is  the  same  as  the  Jingra  do  Ilheo  of  the  Portuguese. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  small  gulph  of  St  Thomas. 
The  whole  of  this  coast  was  visited  in  detail,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  by  an  English  expedition,  with  a 
view  of  selecting  a  place  for  transportation;  they  did  not 
find  one  spot  favourable  for  cultivation,  or  which  did  not 
appear  too  wretched  eves  for  criminals.  Water  that  can 
Be  drank  is  very  scarce ;  the  rivers  at  their  mouths  have 
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nothing  but  brackish  ^uter;  and  traces  of  verdure  are 

only  to  be  seen  in  pulial  situations.*  **^ 

Behind  this  inhospitable  coast  is  marked  the  irandering 
horde  of  OiiHftefta«»  whose  prince  is  called  Matamath  and  i"habit-, 
ftat  &[  MacasseSf  or  rather  MakasseSf  visited  by  a  French 
trateUer,  whoive  narrative  is  very  scarcest    The  existence  |j^^^2!?^^ 
eren  of  the  Cinbebas  rests  npon  very  doubtful  authority,  get. 
They  appear^  however,  to  be  known  by  the  Makosses,  an* 
der  the  name  of  •Abfuaniuies.    The  country  of  the  Ma- 
kesses  has  an  extent  of  SO  leagues ;  bares  are  here  so  nu- 
merom  ttat  they  may  be  killed  by  a  stick.    Homed  cat- 
tle oon^tute  the  riches  of  these  wanderers,  who  generaUy 
change  the  pasturage  every  two  years,  and  who  have  M 
other  clothing  than  the  hide  of  an  ox.^    They  are  circnm- 
cfaied  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  do  not  eat  fish»  and  believe  In 
magfdans,  in  poisoners,  and  in  an  evil  genius,  who  sends 
them  raHi,  thnnder,  and  stonns.    The  sweet  seeds  of  a  * 
plant  which  grows  rapidly  to  the  height  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  is  nsed  hy  them  to  make  a  sort  of  cake;  a  sort  of  graia 
supplies  Ihem  with  an  inebriating  drink.    The  Macassea 
appear  to  enjoy  the  conveniencies  of  life,  those  who  have  twd 
or  three  thousand  head  of  cattle  are  not  considered  rich. 
Theft  is  punished  by  them  very  severely.    There  is  great 
decency  in  their  external  appearance*    Every  thing  leads  na 
to  concfaide  that  this  tribe  is  a  branch  of  the  Betjaatm%  oir 
of  the  Caffire  Koussas,  who  inhabit  the  eastern  coast^    Hav-  ^?*^ 
tog  passed  the  common  evening  of  the  Fiteh  and  Orange  Ihf  c«pe. 
River,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  Hottentots,  oompiw- 
hended  betwiJMi  the  Orange  and  Konssie  River;  whtdi> 
together  with  the  territory  of  the  colony  of  the  €ape^ 

*  KotM  cAttmunicated  by  Sir  Hobm  Poph«m  to  M,  CvrfMi  de  SirfS, 
Noul  oC  Wood|  in  the  Nftutical  InstrttctioDs  of  Dakel* 

t  Lajardl^e,  Germftn  translation  ia  Ehrmann,  Bihliothique  des  Vo|ragefl 
et  de  Geographic,  t.  III.  M.  Boucher  de  la  Richartlkre  says,  in  his  Biblio- 
th^ue  des  Voyages,  that  he  has  not  been  aUe  to  find  the  original'*— we  htv« 
iH>t  beee  more  stiecessfiil. 

}  EhrmanD,  III.  960.  4  See  hereafter,  book  LXXI. 
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BOOK  forms  only  one  physical  region.  The  territory  of  the 
^^^*  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  for  its  limits  to  the  north%and 
north-east,  a  vast  chain  of  mountains,  called  the  Nieu- 
weldt,  and  Roggeweldty  which  separate  it  from  the  Betjua* 
na8»  Bushmen,  and  other  independent  tribes;  to  the  east, 
the  Great  Fisch  river,  the  Rio  d'Infante  of  the  Portuguese 
which  separates  it  from  Caffraria ;  to  the  west  by  the  At* 
lantic  Ocean,  from  the  mouth  of  Koussie  River,  to  the  pro- 
montory of  the  Cape,  or  more  properly  to  Cape  Laguillas, 
about  thirty  miles  farther  south;  and  fi-om  hence  again 
to  the  Great  Fisch  river,  its  southern  boundary  is  fixed  by 
the  waters  of  the  South  Sea,  Such  were  the  limits  assaoi- 
ed  at  the  cession  of  this  country  to  the  English  by  the 
Dutch  in  1806;  but  it  appears  that  some  circumstances 
connected  witli  the  attacks  of  the  Caffres  have  occasioned 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  British  settlement  to  be  ad- 
vanced to  the  river  Keiskamma,*  about  thirty-two  miles 
to  the  N.  £•  of  the  Great  Fisch.  We  design,  however, 
under  the  physical  region  marked  by  the  mouths  of  the 
Orange  and  Great  Fisch  rivers,  to  comprehend  also  the 
description  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  is  known ;  and  what 
we  are  about  to  deliver  may  probably  apply,  not  only  to 
all  the  countries  south  of  Congo  and  Monomotapa,  but  also 
to  the  whole  plateau  of  Mocaranga  and  the  deserts  of  the 
Jagas;  further  observation  must  decide  this  question. 
Rlvfif,  The  parts  of  this  north  region  of  the  Cape,  more  or  less 

known,  are  watered  by  two  large  rivers,  the  lesser  Fischf 
and  the  Gariepf  or  Orange.  The  Orange  may  be  said  to 
commence  at  CamphelVs  Dorp^  600  miles  directly  east  from 
its  mouth ;  being  formed  there  by  the  confluence  of  the 
Fellaw  RiveVf  which  arises  among  the  mountains  at  iSiing 
and  Fattaba^  two  sources,  at  least  350  miles  to  the  N*E, 
of  Campbeirs  Dorp,  and  800  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Orange ; — the  ^rrowsmith^  or  MaUdareen  river,  the 
JlexandeTf  the  Craddock.  Formerly  the  Krooman  river 
fell  into  the  Orange  560  miles  nearer  its  mouth ;  but  it  is 

^  Gatnpbell's  Map,  second  journey  into  Africa. 
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now  a  dry  bed.  Mr.  CampboII,  in  1830,  met  with  natives  book 
who  remembered  its  flowing  much  farther  into  the  desert.  ^^^* 
The  free  Hottentot  country  between  the  south  bank  of  the 
Orange,  and  the  Koussie,  is  cnlled  Little  Mimaqiia  terri- 
tory, whilst  the  region  adjacent  to  its  north  bank,  named 
the  Great  Namaqua  territory,  gives  origin  to  the  Konupf 
or  Fisch  river,  by  many  tributary  streams  whirli  issue  from 
its  Copper  Mountains.  The  course  is  nearly  south ;  it  has 
been  traced  about  300  miles  north  fhim  the  point  where  it 
falls  into  the  Orange,  to  the  country  of  the  Dammaras.  The 
rivers  Elephant  (from  the  west)  and  Berg  take  the  same 
direction,  but  they  issue  from  sloping  declivities  brought 
nearer  to  each  other  en  the  western  side.  Some  other  ri- 
vers, which  run  from  north  to  south,  issue  from  the  sides 
of  sloping  declivities ;  their  course  is  not  long;  the  great 
Fiscb  River  {Ch'oote  Visch)  terminates  the  territory  of 
the  Cape.  All  these  rivers,  swelled  by  the  periodical 
rains,  carry  along  much  mud  and  sand ;  forced  back  by 
the  sea,  these  matters  form  impediments  at  their  mouth; 
or,  in  the  dry  season,  the  rivers,  reduced  to  a  small  body 
of  water,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  or  among  the  rocks.*  Cas- 
cades, but  little  picturesque,  interrupt  the  course  of  these 
rivers ;  they  are  useful  in  fertilizing,  by  their  inundations, 
a  part  of  their  banks. 

Between  tlie  sloping  declivities,  improperly  denominated  Deicrip- 
chains  of  mountains,  are  extended  plains  destitute  of  run-  Ka"rooI^ 
ning  water,  called  ICarroos.    These  plains  are  not  wholly 
barren  deserts,  as  represented   by  inaccurate  travellers. 
Of  these  Karroos,  the  one  best  known,  which  is  bound- 
ed on  the  east  by  the  hills  of  Camdebo,  has  been  des- 
cribed by  two  accurate  observers,   Patterson,!  and  Lich-        , 
ten8tein4    ^^^  ^^'I  ^^  ^''®  Karroo  is  a  bed  of  clay  and 
sand,  having  the  colour  of  yellow  ochre  from  particles  of 
iron :  at  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet  is  found  solid  rock, 
of  which  this  bed  appears  to  be  a  decomposition.     Dnr** 

*  Lichtenstein,  Voyage  lo  the  Cape,  I.  passim. 
t  Patterson,  voyage  trad,  de  Forster,  40. 
X  Licbtenetein,  Voyage  to  the  Cape,  1. 193, 
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BOOS    lug  the  dry  season^  the  rajs  of  the  sun  reduce  the  soil 
iixx.    nearly   to  the   hardness  of   brick ;   fig-marygoMs^    and 
other  fleshy  plants,  alime  retain  the  remains  of  verdare; 
the  roots  of  gorieriOf  star-wort*  berckbeyot  as  well  as  those 
of  lilies*  defended  by  an  almost  ligneous  covering,  scarcely 
survive  under  this  sun-scorched  crust    These  roots,  noorisb-* 
ed  by  the  rain  in  the  wet  seasoi^  «weH  under  the  earth;  the 
young  shoots  develop  themselvesi  and  rise  al^  at  ofioe^ 
covering  the  plain,  a  short  time  only  before  so  dry,  with  a 
bright  verdure;  very  soon  the  lilies  and  marygolds  dis- 
play their  brilliant  colours,  and  fill  the  air  with  the  most 
exquisite  perfumes.    At  that  tinie,  the  nimble  antelopes 
and  the  ostrich  descend  from  the  neighbouring  mountains 
in  great  numbers.    The  colonists  lead  down  their  herds 
from  all  points,  which  acquire  new  vigour  in  this  rich  pas- 
turage.   The  possession  of  these  natural  meadows  19  oot 
disputed ;  tbqr  are  sufficiently  exteasive  for  the  purposes 
of  every  one.    The  colonists,  indeed,  seek  the  convorsao 
tion  of  their  companions,  and  endeavour  to  draw  closer 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  alBnity  to*  families  from  whom 
they  are  separated  at  other  seasons  by  immense  distances, 
ff "^'th     ^^  ^'^^  ^^  ^^^  XimroOf  is  a  representation  of  the  golden 
coiooiMs!   >^  fox*  the  pex>ple  of  the  Cape.    On^  slight  labour  inter- 
rupts its  uniformity,  and  renders  it  wore  lucrative;  tlie 
children  of  the  slaves  collect  the  branches  of  two  sl^mbs, 
called  cAaaiio,*  from  which    potash  is  extracted.     The 
adults  are  employed  in   tanning  hides  for  clothing  and 
ahoes*    The  beauty,  however,  of  the  Karroo  lasts  only 
one  month,  unless  some  lingering  showers  contiuue  la 
protract  vegetable  life.    The  sun's  rays,  during  the  month 
.of  Angust,  on  account  of  the  increasing  length  of  the  day, 
liave  a  destructive  influence :  the  plants  become  dried  up, 
the  soil  is  hardened,  and  on  all  sides  the  desert  reappears 
Men  and  animals  soon  abandon  these  situations,  hence- 
forth uninhabitable.    Such,  vegetables  as  the  Mripkx  al^ 
fficanSf  and  the  Polygalas,  which  resist  its  influence,  be- 
fpme  covered  with  a  grey  crust;  a  powder  of  the  sanie 

*  Sa]$oJ^  aphylla  and  ^alacornia  fruttcoii||. 
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colour  is  spread  over  the  flesh  j  plants,  which  continue  to    Boon^ 
be  aourished  by  the  air.    Every  where  is  seen  a  soil  burnt     ^^^ 
up,  covered  witli  a  blackish  dust,  the  only  remains  of  vege-  — — ' 
tables  dried  up.    It  is  thus  that  life  and  death  succeed  each 
other  here  in  eternal  rotation. 
The  mountains  of  this  extremity  of  the  African  conti-  9°"???!" 

tioii  of  too 

nent,  are,  as  has  already  been  observed,  enormous  declivi-  nwuntaioB. 
ties :  they  are  the  sections  of  those  terraces  by  which  the 
central  plateau  descends  towards  the  sea.  The  direction 
of  these  mountains  is  generally  from  north-west  to  south- 
east: their  termination  is  more  abrupt  towards  the  west 
and  south  than  towards  the  east,  where,  being  continued 
under  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  they  form  dangerous  rocks. 
Theae  mountains  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  Cape 
territory.  They  consist  of  three  successive  ranges,  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  nearly  so  to  the  southern  coast,  which 
trends  to  the  north.  The  first  range,  Lange  Kloof 9  or  Long 
Pass,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  to  sixty  miles,  runs  parallel 
to  the  cqast,  widening  as  it  proceeds  towards  the  west  The 
second,  named  Zwartt  Berg^  or  Black  Mountain,  is  consi- 
derably higher  and  more  rugged,  consisting  often  of  double^ 
or  even  triple  ranges.  The  belt  of  land  interposed  be- 
tween this  ridge  and  the  former  is  nearly  equal  to  that  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  sea ;  at  an  average  from,  twenty  to 
sixty  miles.  It  is,  however,  of  considerably  greater  eleva- 
tipp.  Beyond,  namely  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Zwarte  Berg, 
at  an  interval  of  80  or  100  miles,  soars  the  lofty  Nieu- 
veldVs  Gebirge,  ttie  highest  range  of  southern  Africa,  the 
sammits  of  which,  as  it  is  said,  are  generally  covered  with 
snow.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  intense 
light  of  this  climate,  reflected  from  the  white  clouds  that 
often  crown  these  distant  summits,  may  frequently  become  ^ 
source  of  error.*  The  greatest  height  of  the  Nieuveldt'a 
Gebirge  has  not  been  measured,  but  has  been  supposed  not 
less  than  10,000  feet.  The  belt  or  plain  between  this.,  the. 
New-land  Mountain,  and  the  Black  Mountain,  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  two  above  described,  and  hence  we 

*  CampbelPf  Second  Journey. 
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900K  have  said  that  Soathern  Africa  presents  a  succession  of 
MX.  terraces,  from  which  its  rivers  descend  to  the  sea*  The 
"■"""^  plain  next  the  latter  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile  soil, 
watered  by  numerousMvuIets,  well  clothed  with  grass,  and 
a  beautiful  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs.  Rains  are  frequent, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  the  irrigation  of  its  rivulets, 
abundant  vegetation,  and  proximity  to  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a 
more  mild  and  equable  temperature  than  the  other  plateaus 
of  the  colony.  The  second  pass,  or  terrace,  contains  a 
considerable  proportion  of  well  watered  and  fertile  lands ; 
but  these  are  mixed  with  large  tracts  of  arid  desert,  called 
Karoo.  The  third  belt  is  named  the  Great  Karoo;  be- 
cause, like  the  smaller,  its  soil  is  of  the  hard  impenetrable 
texture  we  have  just  described  ;  a  vast  plain,  300  miles  long, 
*  .  and  nearly  100  in  breadth,  without  almost  a  trace  of  vege- 
tation. Granite,  which,  on  the  western  side,  is  only  found  at 
the  height  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kaiman  at  fifty 
feet :  flinty  slate,  which  is  wi*6ught  at  the  height  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  near  the  Cape,  is  continued  into 
the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  bays  of  Plettenberg  and  Al- 
goa.*  The  grey  sand-stone  forms  chains  of  great  extent, 
among  others  the  Piquet  Mountains,  in  which  the  most  ele- 
vated beds  having  been  broken  and  cut  asunder  by  some 
physical  revolution,  gives  an  appearance  of  towers  and  em- 
Table  battled  walls.  The  shore  of  Table-Bay,  upon  which  the 
Mountain,  noountain  o£  that  name  rises  to  the  height  of  3582  feet,  by 
a  declivity  so  gentle  that  it  has  been  ascended  on  horse- 
back from  the  south,  is  supported  by  a  bed  of  ferruginous 
schistus,  in  parallel  furrows,  in  a  direction  from  south-east 
to  north-west,  which  interrupt  veins  of  granite  and  quartz. 
On  the  surface  of  the  schistus  is  a  stratum  of  ochrous  clay, 
containing  patches  of  brown  mud :  this  proceeds  from  the 
decomposition  of  granite,  which  is  found  contained  in  im- 
mense blocks,  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea; 

*  Lichtenstein,  1. 1,  p.  327.    (In  the  text  there  2s  1i)02,fi00  feet;  but  this  bus* 
be  a  mistake.    See  hereafter  Barrow.) 
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then  commence  stratified  rocks  composed  of  various  kinds    book 
of  free-stone,  traversed  by  veins  of  hematite.    These  beds    ^^^^ 
of  sand-stone  support  a  mass  of  quartz  a  thousand   feet 
high,  greyish,  shining,  reduced  into  powder,  or  degene- 
rating into  free-stone,  according  to  the  exposure.    The 
mountain  has  no  trace  of  shells,  impressions,  or  petrifac- 
tions.*   No  lime-stone  has  hitherto  been  found.    An  ore  Minerals, 
of  iron   is  found   in   many   places,!  but  it  has    not  been 
>vorked.     Since  the  year  1685,  rich  ores  of  copper  have 
been  found,  little  worked,  by  the  Hottentots-Dammaras, 
who  Jiave    given  their  name  to  the   copper  mountains.^ 
Springs  of  petroleum  are  frequent;  the  richest  lands  are 
often  so  much  impregnated  with  niti*ous  salts,  and  so  much 
covered  by  a  crust  from  the  efflorescence  of  these  salts,  as 
to  be  rendered  unfit  for  cultivation.^     Common  salt,  also       ^ 
abundant,  is  more  useful  to  the  inhabitants ;  they  call  the 
basin  wherein  the  briny  waters  are  collected,  salt  pans,     ^ 
{sout-pan.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  colony  are  found  various  mineral 
waters,  of  which  the  most  esteemed  are  those  called  the 
bot-baths;  these  are  found  near  the  Black  Mountains, 
thirty  leagues  from  the  city.  A  spacious  building  has 
lately  been  constructed  for  the  convenience  of  those  who 
use  the  baths;  it  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one  set 
apart  for  the  whites  and  the  other  for  the  negroe8.||  Ano- 
ther is  described  to  the  north  of  Orange  River.^ 

The  country  whose  soil  we  have  just  described  enjoys  Tcmpe- 
tbe  mildest  temperature  in  respect  to  heat,  Fahrenheit's  \^^l^7g  and 
thermometer  seldom  rising  above  the  hundredth  degree.  Seasons. 
In  a  meteorological  register**  kept  at  Cape  Town,  from 

*  Barrow,  t*  I  chap.  I. 

t  Thunberg,  t.  p.  129.  157;  II.  86.  trad.  aJleoo. ;  SparmaDii,  124.  601,- 
trad,  allem. 

I  Patterson,  66.  123.  trad,  de  Forster. 

t  Lichtenstein,  1. 108. 

I  Manuscript  Kotiee  of  the  Cape,  by  M.  Epidariste  CoUio,  of  the  Isle  of 
France. 

f  CampbelPs  Map,  second  journey. 

**  Colebrooke's  State  of  the  Cape  in  1832,  p.  370 
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BooE^  September  1818^  to  September  IBSl*  embracing  a  period 
XXX.  Qf  three  years,  the  highest  heat  marked  is  96%  the  lowest 
45*  Fahrenheit.  The  mean  nnnual  temperature  scared; 
68**. — Of  winter  61%  of  summer  89%  Of  the  warmest  montb 
79%  of  the  coldest  57^^  Fahrenheit  In  short  it  corres- 
ponds as  nearly  to  Funchali  the  capital  of  Madeira,  in 
climate,  as  it  does  in  latitude  and  longitude,  though  in  an  op 
posite  direction.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same; 
only  the  winters  are  something  colder,  and  the  summers 
warmer  at  the  Cape  than  in  Madeira.*  Hence  the  Cape 
basy  with  great  propriety,  been  named  the  Madeira  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  is  g  celebrated  resort  for  tk 
invalids  of  India,  who  frequently  retire  from  this  sa- 
lubrions  climate,  with  full  renovation  of  their  health  and 
vigour^  It  may  be  doubted  if  so  exact  a  correspond- 
ence between  the  isothermal  curve,  and  the  identical  pa- 
rallel of  latitude  in  opposite  hemispheres,  is  to  be  found 
any  where  else  without  the  tropics.  The  bforometer 
ranges  from  29.6  to  30.54. — mean  30.  18.;  but  the  winds 
produce  very  disagreeable  effects.  The  season  which 
is  here  called  summer*  continues  from  the  month  of  Sep* 
tember  until  the  end  of  March  ;  the  wind  blows  Crom 
the  south-east,  and  often  with  great  violence.  Nothii^g 
can  be  secured  from  the  sands  which  it  drives  before  it; 
they  penetrate  the  closest  apartments,  and  the  best  closed 
trunks.  At  this  time  it  is  not  prudent  to  go  out  without 
spectacles,  lest  the  eyes  should  be  injured.  These  winds 
begin  soon  after  the  Table  Mountain  is  observed  to  be 
covered  with  a  mist,  which  is  called  its  iiiantle ;  they  g9- 
nerally  last  four  or  4ve  successive  df^s,  and  are  very  dis- 
tressing. From  March  to  September,  the  north-west  wind 
prevails,  it  is  accompanied  by  pleasant  weatlier,  or  rains, 
which  are  almost  constant  during  the  months  of  June  and 
.July.  In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  meteoro- 
logical phenomena  are  much  varied,  according  to  the  di- 
rection and  height  of  the  mountains  of  the  interior.    The 

*  Humboldt's  Isothermal  Table. 
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hiifhercbiiip  of  n¥uwtaui8  attract  tbecloudfl.^   Iiith«c(win-    MwiM, 
try  of  Houtiniqua.  uq  tU«  aauth-east  ooast*  during  the  montb    W<^ 
of  Octniifr  storais  of  rain  arc  fifqueot^  acoomjiapted  witb 
dreadful  fiDals  of  thunder^ 

The  eathosiaam  of  botanists^  added  to  the  greajt  num*  yegetEbie 
fccrof  new  plants  furnished  by  the  Cape*  has  represwitodtheCa^^' 
the  vegetatioh  of  this  country  in  brilliant  colounu    Thi» 
philosopher*  it  must  he  admitted,  finds  more  wondeni  tQ 
admire  in  this»  than  in  e^y  other  country ;  it  is  from  heno9 
that  we  have  received  the  moat  magnificent  plants  that 
adorn  our  greenhpuaes  and  gardens;  many  others,  how* 
e?er,  not  leas  heautifulf  continue  strangers  to  Gnropam 
culture.    The  class  of  bulbous  plants  may  he  conaidere4 
as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  the  flowers  of  thi^ 
Cape;  since  no  where  else  are  they  to  be  found  so  nnmer* 
oos,  so  various,  and  so  beautiful*    The  botanist  may  bevf 
admire  the  numberless  varieties  of  the  Jxuh  their  brilliant 
colours  and  exquisite  scent;  he  will  find  it  diftcult  \^ 
count  the  superb  species  of  Hie  iris;  the  mor^Uf  the  cmmt 
flagy  the  amaryllis,  the  HamanthuSf^  the  pancratiunit  whicl^ 
after  the  autumnal  rains,  are  to  be  seen  covering  the  fields 
and  tlie  foot  of  the  mountains.    During  the  other  season^ 
the  Chiaphalium,  the  Xeranthemum^   display    their    redy 
blue,  or  silky  white  flowers ;  the  sweet  smelling  Gerantum, 
and  a  thousand  other  plants  and  heaths  vary  this  rich 
scene.    Even  in  the  midst  of  stony  deserts  are  seen  fieatgr 
plants,  the  stapelia,  the   mesembryantkemym,    eupborbiiw 
crassula,  the  cotyledon  and  aloe.    Some  attain  the  height 
of  trees,  which,  together  with  the  weepii^  willow,  ov  the 
different  ^cies  of  JUimosOf  shade  the  banks  of  torrents 
produced  or  enlarged  by  the  rains.     The  silver-feaved  Groves  ami 
protea  imparts  to  tlte  groves  of  the  Cape  a  metallic  splen*  ^'°'"*^'* 
dour,  while  one  of  the  numerous  species  of  heath,)]  gives 
the  appearance  of  a  carpet  of  hair.    The  Cape  olive-tree, 

*  Masson,  Philos.  Transactions  for  1766.  p.  296. 

t  Thunbcrg,  t.  I.  165. 

f  Hemanthus  coccineus,  et  puniceus,  Thunberg,  I,  255. 

t  Xeranthemum  fulgidum  et  speciosissimum,  |i, 

H  Erica  tomentosa,  Masson,  p.  299. 
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BOOK  and  the  sophora*  a  tree  like  the  ash,*  furnish  some  wood  for 
XXX.  joinery,  but  they  are  in  want  of  building  and  fire  wood. 
'"Nevertheless,"  says  a  Frenchman  who  has  Tisited  the 
Cape  four  times  successively,  "forests  of  magnificent  oaks 
exist  in  the  east  of  False  Bay,  in  that  part  called  Hottentot- 
Holland.  The  English  builder  general  at  the  Cape,  and 
my  friend  Camille  Roquefeuil,  from  whom  I  have  received 
this  account,  have  examined  this  wood  with  minute  atten- 
tion, and  consider  it  the  same  as  the  Albanian  oak,  whichf 
as  is  ^ell  known,  is  the  best  for  building,  on  account  of 
its  quality  and  hardness.  If  at  some  future  period  they 
should  cut  down  these  forests,  the  Cape  will  readily  find  a  mar- 
ket for  its  woods ;  our  islands  will  no  doubt  avail  themselves 
of  it  for  building  and  repairing  ships.-'f  It  is  towards  the 
east  in  particular,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  establishment, 
that  forests  are  found.  They  have  not  yet  been  accurately 
examined.  They  furnish  iran  and  hassagay  wood,  yellow 
wood,  some  species  of  zamia  or  the  palm-sago  ;^  the  gayac 
with  scarlet  flowers,  the  strelitTiia  reginae  of  incomparable 
beauty. 
Defects  of  Such  are  the  vegetable  beauties  of  the  Cape.  It  is  true 
tion!  '  that  the  visit  of  every  naturalist  enriches  the  science  with 
some  new  species  of  shrub,  or  plant;  and  the  researches 
of  M.  Lalande  in  1819,  1820,  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government,  are  expected  to  add  an  immense  catalogue  to 
the  individuals  already  known  ;$  it  must,  however,  be 
frankly  acknowledged,  that  the  vegetation  of  this  Afri- 
can country  does  not  satisfy  either  the  eye  or  the  ideas  of 
an  European.  Rocks  and  sands  every  where  prevail.  The 
fields  are  separated  by  deserts ;  the  green  turf,  scattered 
and  thin,  nowhere  presents  a  close  bed  of  verdure;  the 
forests,  filled  with  pointed  trees,  possess  neither  a  delicious 
coolness,  nor  a  solemn  darkness.     Nature  is  here  more 

*  Ekebergia  capensis,  Thunberg,  t.  II«  53.  95. 

t  Manuscript  Notice  ofM.  Epidariste  Col]in,  of  the  Isle  of  France. 

X  Cycas  capensis,  Thuoberg,  Acta  Societ.  Upsal,  II.  p.  283, 

t  Colebrooke,  p.  2. 
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imposing  than  beautiful ;  she  has  more  caprices  than  charms ;  book 
and  a  plant,  however  elegant*  when  arranged  neatly  in  the  ^^^ 
green  hooses  of  Europe,  cuts  a  very  different  figure  on  a  — — * 
solitary  mass  of  sand  and  clay,  the  general  soil  of  the  Kar- 
roo. Nature  is  said  to  divide  her  favours';  and  for  the 
elegance  of  colour  and  structure  which  she  has  lavished 
on  the  Flora  of  the  Cape,  to  have  withheld  that  sweetness 
whose  aroma  fills  the  gardens  of  Europe.  Hence  it  is  a 
common  saying,*  **  that  in  South  Africa  flowers  have  no 
smell,  birds  no  song,  rivers  no  fish ;  '^  the  latter  part  of  the 
remark  is  not  quite  correct;  but  it  explains  why  the  Dutch 
have  bestowed  the  appellative  of  Fishf  and  Oreat  Fish,  on 
the  two  rivers  which  bound  the  territory.  May  not  this 
inadequacy  of  the  Cape  sun  to  sublime  the  volatile  and 
aromatic  juices  of  vegetables,  explain  in  some  measure  the 
acknowledged  general  inferiority  of  Cape  raisins,  wine,  and 
brandy  ?  The  singular  gratefulness  of  the  Constantia  wine 
is  almost  solely  referable  to  a  favourable  peculiarity  of  situ- 
ationuf 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  English  government  at  the 
Cape  have  suffered  the  fine  Botanic  garden,  and  menagerie,  ^ 
established  there  by  the  Dutch,  to  fall  into  total  decay. 
By  encouraging  the  indigenous  botany  of  South  Africa,  in- 
estimable advantages  might  accrue  to  the  agriculturists  of 
the  Cape,  and  the  useful  knowledge  reflected  from  it  to  the 
mother  country  would  amply  repay  her,  should  this  rich 
colony  be  found  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  the  estab- 
lishment. 

Culture  has  introduced  many  European  plants.  The^"i<"'«* 
vine,  which  was  originally  bi*ought  from  Madeira,  produces  vinayAidf. 
here  an  excellent  wine.  The  plants  of  the  muscadel  vine 
brought  from  the  South  of  France  thrive  well ;  the  Fron- 
tignac  and  Lavelle  wines  procured  from  the  Cape,  are 
nearly  equal  in  flavour  to  those  from  which  they  originate ; 
finally^  the  famous  Constantia,  which  is  produced  from 

"^  Colebrooke,  158.  +  Ibid,  510 
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lilMils  ^ghially  binMight  rran  CblfHB  id  PenrtAi  ftmmm 
^3<^  Ik  flav^itt'  imt  ftMmd  iti  atij  oT  dar  wiim»  The  pomtii^  «t 
Con&Aatttfn  is  )rar6  ambrorta  $  ft  is  fiir  fiiup«rioi'  t^  ¥tmk 
pMtM^  wlikih  oaf  coHMliBSfJtm  ti6t*eHlirtefla  arfnil^^  o 
the  itihahltants  ^  th«  Gape  bettor,  ttbdentood  Ikelr  ititerMt» 
aivA  woald  abandon  tbeir  beaten  tracks^  liiey  wouM  muA 
inetreaie  the  high  character  of  theii*  winea^  md  tbb  celoiiyy 
agfeeable  to  Baak^a  j^an,  might  becottie  the  great  lineyirf 
or  England. 

trhe  Oonstantia  i^ne,  already  so  e^qAisfte^  4oea  aotMii 
SBseeptfble  of  nmch  improVMient,  but  the  other  ^arietlaH 
sold  in  England  to  the  amount  of  9Qf00  pipes  per  anaia^ 
under  the  appellations  of  €apt  windf  and  €apt  MMH^ 
hate  an  enrth  j  tasle»  a  dilute  ta^aur  of  ttiusc«del>  and  ii 
Mort  In^rtances)  an  undisguisad  taste  of  brandy«  tlie  (Mt 
hMi  Is  said  to  be  deriTed  flHym  the  argittaceons  soil  M 
%li!Ch  the  tine  slodra  grow,  and  with  whieh  the  graftt 
nay  occasfonally  come  in  oon^M;t  It  is  never  iiet  witk 
in  wine  produced  from  a  soil  of  decomposed  feltspar^  aiii 
Most  pMbaMy  is  proportSonate  to  the  ^anttty  if  day  in 
<lie  soil  of  the  vbieyard  $  but  the  sole  cause  of  this*  sal 
the  «ydie!r  vices,  bring  fimnd  so  gentraUy  in  these  wisesy  H 
the  avarice  or  mismatiagement  of  the  Cape  merchanlSi  ^^ 
tainly  endeavour  to  correct  them  by  mingling  up  aU  soHi 
tc^tiier  with  a  large  sMitlon  of  their  wretched  brandy^ 
60  great  has  been  the  depreciation  of  these  wines  tnm 
tills  cause,  combined  with  over  production^  that  tiie  6901 
pipes  of  wine,  which  were  the  annual  produce  of  1806  M 
exportation^  were  actually  worth  more  than  the  tO,#00 
pipes  of  1621.  The  whole  colony  is  computed  to  gn^ 
2^400,100  bearing  vines^  equivalent  to  2l^ddS  pipes,  aad 
t6  be  easily  capable  of  producing  double  this  quantity  t 
but  as  ttie  colony  alone  consumes  above  65tM)t  pipes  aMMi^ 
aHy,  and  the  population  has  increased  above  one^Mif 
since  1806^  namely  from  75,145,  to  116,0449  the  presei* 

•  Manaicript  Notes  of  M.  E.  Collin. 
t  Colebrooke,  p.  115. 
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dismay  of  wine  merchants  and  planters,  ttom  thB  low  pA^  toolt 
ces,  must  speedily  be  removed,  by  the  rectifying  infloence  ot  ^^^^ 
a  demand  increasing  so  much  faster  than  the  supply.  Hikt 
over  production  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  present  depression^ 
is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  Constantia  wine  having  fall- 
en nearly  in  the  same  ratio  (from  dOO  to  150  rix  dollars^ 
the  ninteen  gallon  cask,)  as  the  other  and  faulty  wines  of 
the  Cape.  Of  these  there  are  no  less  than  150  Varieties 
known,  though  all  proceeding  from  no  more  than  eleveik 
different  species  of  the  vine. 

It  is  pleasant  to  observe,  among  the  numerous  gardens  Fruit  UMf. 
surrounding  the  city,  the  fruits  of  Europe  growing  by  the 
side  of  the  fruits  of  Asia;  the  chesnut,  the  appl^  and  other 
trees  of  the  coldest  countries,  with  the  banana,  the  jambo* 
sade,  and  many  other  trees  of  th6  torrid  2one.  The  learned 
M.  ^oivre  mentions  having  seen  at  the  Cape  the  palm  and 
the  camphor  tree  of  Borneo ;  he  even  speaks  of  these  treed 
having  been  propagated  there;  we  are  assured,  however^ 
that  none  exists  there  now,  yet  without  being  told  whether 
their  culture  has  been  tried.  The  fruits  of  Europe,  such  ad 
cherries  and  apples,  have  somewhat  degenerated ;  but  figs» 
apricots,  almonds,  and  orangdi,  are  here  as  delicious  as  in 
France.  The  fruits  of  India  are  more  rare;  the  marakft 
fitiA  the  pine-apple  are  wholly  unknown.  Yegetiibles  grow 
Well ;  all  those  of  Europe  are  to  be  found,  and  even  the  ar- 
tichoke, although  Levailtant  declares  he  had  never  seen  it; 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats  arc  successfully  cultivated;  rice 
does  not  grow.  Its  cultivation  was  formerly  tried  in  the 
environs  of  the  Bay  ot  St  Helena;  but  the  uttempt  waa 
ihiitless ;  the  yacca  root  is  also  unknown. 

Olive  trees  have  been  transported  tu  the  Cape ;  tliey  did  oufereDt 
not  immediately  thrive,  and  the  inhabitants  have  not  madOcuul^JSr* 
any  further  attempts.  The  cultivation  of  the  cotton  tree 
has  been  tried;  the  south-east  winds,  however*  cause  the 
sand  to  penetrate  even  the  interior,  and  give  it  a  yeHow 
colour.  Two  species  of  wild  indigo  are  found  at  tbe  Cape; 
they  appear  never  to  have  attempted  its  manipulation; 
the  cnltivatioB  of  that  of  Benzuela  was  tried,  and  abandon- 
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jicx>K  ed.  Flax  yields  two  crops  in  the  year,  and  hemp  is  abiTn* 
^^^    dant;  but  they  have  not  yet  been  able  to  make  either  linen 

"";  or  cordage.    The  Dutch  East  India  Company  had  attempt- 

ed latterly  the  culture  of  tea,  and  had  tolerably  succeeded  f 
the  English*  it  is  said,  have  destroyed  all  the  slirubs,  to  pre- 
vent their  commerce  with  China  being  injured.  Late  au- 
thors again  advise  its  cultivation."*^ 

Animals.  Here,  as  in  all  other  situations,  the  wild  beasts  have 
retired  before  man ;  lions  only  are  seen  near  Sunday  Ri- 
ver; the  deserts,  however,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  resound  with  the  roaring  of  wolves  and  hyaenas. 
The  jackal  of  the  Capef  and  the  tyger-cat:^  are  also  com- 
mon. A  particular  species  of  badger  is  observed.^  The 
mangust  of  the  Cape||  and  the  gerbois^  are  scattered 
through  all  these  counti*ies.  The  hunters  of  the  Cape  pur- 
sue the  numerous  species  of  antelopes.  The  most  beauti- 
ful of  them  all,  the  pygargf  is  so  common  near  the  Fish 
river,  that  herds  of  more  than  two  thousand  may  some- 
times be  seen  together.  The  blue  antelope'K''*^  is  rare,  the 
gaineUCf  properly  so  called,ff  is  one  of  the  most  common: 
the  pasan  is  found  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  colony; 
the  gnoo,  the  antelope  of  the  wood,  the  condoma^^^  and 
others.  In  the  forests  of  the  interior  are  found  many  spe- 
cies of  baboons.  Among  the  animals  of  this  country  may 
be  observed  the  oryderops  or  the  Myrmecophmga  capensii 
of  Gmelin,  named  by  the  Dutch  earth-pig;  this  animal 
feeds  entirely  on  ants,  is  larger  than  the  ant-eaters  of  Ame- 
rica, from  which  it  differs  sufficiently  to  constitute  a  dif- 
ferent genus.  Zebras,  and  quaggas  larger  and  stronger 
than  Zebras,  move  in  separate  troops ;  they  are  two  dis- 
tinct species,  that  never  mix  promiscuously.    They  are  be* 

*  Charpentier  Cossign.  p.  64.    CI.  Abel,  p.  223.  .Colebroke't  State  of  Cap«. 
352,  353. 

t  Canis  mofomcla?,  J  Felis  capcnsis. 

f  Hirax  Capensis.  ||  Hystrix  crista ta. 
1  Dipuscafer.    . 

**  Antelopei  leucophoca.    Pallas. 

r  V  Dorcas.     It  is  the  harte-bccst  of  the  Dutch.  %%  A.  filrepsiceri'r 
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come  very  rare  in  the  colony.    The  elephants  have  also  for-    book 
saken  the  countries  inhabited  by  Europeans,  except  the  can-     ^'^^* 
ton  of  Sitzikamma:  the  two-homed  rhinoceros  shows  itself 
still  less,  and  the  gentle  girafiPe  seeks  the  more  secluded  de- 
flerts. 

The  wild  buffaloes  are  hunted  by  the  Hottentots  and  the  Oxen  of  tha 
Caffres,  whose  herds  are  in  a  great  measure  composed  of  ^^' 
tame  buifaloes  and  Barbary  sheep  and  goats;  tlie  cattle  are 
small  and  bad.  Sparrmann  first  recognised  a  particular 
species  in  the  ox  or  buffalo  of  the  Cape^  which  .he  called  bos 
cafer;  it  is  distinguished  by  enormous  horns,  small  head,  a 
natural  ferocity,  and  other  characters;  it  is  probably  widely 
dispersed  in  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  Abyssinia  a  breed  of 
oxen  with  very  large  horns  is  known.*  The  savage  nature 
of  the  Caffre  ox  recals  to  mind  the  carnivorous  bulls,  which 
all  the  ancients,  since  the  time  of  Agatharcides,  have  placed 
in  Ethiopia;  and  their  horns,  often  singularly  twisted,  re- 
minds us  of  the  oxen  of  the  Garamantes,  described  by  He- 
rodotus and  Alexander  of  Myndus,  as  compelled  to  walk 
backwards  while  feeding,  on  account  of  their  horns  turned 
towards  the  earth.  The  wild  boar  of  this  country  is  like 
that  of  the  whole  interior  of  the  south  of  Africa^  the  8us 
'Xthiopicus^ 

The  ostrich  is  found  in  the  deserts  of  the  interior,  and  Birds. 
Sometimes  comes  in  troops  to  lay  waste  the  fields  of  com. 
M.  Barrow  states  his  having  killed  a  very  large  condor. 
The  flamingos  display  their  scarlet  plumage  in  many  direc- 
tions. We  must  further  enumerate  the  loxise,  which  con- 
struct their  nests  with  wonderful  art,  and  the  CuctUus  indi- 
eator,  which  points  out  to  man  the  concealed  asylum  of  the 
laborious  bee.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  M. 
Le  Yaillant's  account  of  birds,  because  it  is  considered  as 
the  mere  effect  of  imagination.  1  he  poultry,  hogs,  and 
other  European  animals  which  abound  in  this  colony,  have 
been  imported  by  the  Dutch.  The  horses  also,  which  are 
^i  present  very  common,  have  likewise  been  transported  by 

*  Xudolf,  Coram.  lib.  I.  c.  10,  et  lib.  III.  c.  11. 
VOL.  IV.  2S 
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BOOK  them  from  Persia.  This  country  partftkes,  with  the  pest  of 
XXX.  Africa,  the  inconvenience  of  being  exposed  to  the  invasion 
of  locusts.  The  south-wind  drives  away  these  destmctive 
visitants. 
uStotI?'"  '^'•^  Hottentots,  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country, 
appear  to  be  a  race  distinct  both  from  the  negro  and  caffre. 
A  deep  brown,  or  yellow-brown  colour,  covers  their  whok 
body,  but  does  not  tinge  their  eyes,  which  are  of  a  |Hire 
white;  their  head  is  small;  the  face  very  wide  above,  ends 
in  a  point;  their  cheek-bonrs  are  ver>  prominent;  their 
eyes  sunk;  the  nose  flat;  the  lips  thick ;  teeth  very  white; 
the  hand  and  foot  small  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body ;  they  are  straight,  well-made,  and  tall ;  their  hair 
black,  and  either  curled  or  woolly ;  they  have  scarcely  any 
beani.  In  many  tribes,  the  hair  does  not  cover  the  whok 
surface  of  the  scalp,  but  rises  in  small  tufts,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, from  each  other,  resembling  the  pencils  or  teeth  of 
a  hard  shoe-brush,  only  it  is  curled  and  twisted  inio  Kttle 
round  lumps.  Suffered  to  grow,  it  hangs  in  small  tassels, 
like  fringe.  The  women  actually  have  the  deformity  known 
by  the  nkme  of  the  apron^  already  described  by  an  eminent 
traveller,  whose  authority  is  very  unjustly  doubted.*  In 
some  of  their  external  characters  they  resemble  the  Mongo- 
lian race  more  than  any  other  known  African  nation.  The 
Hottentot  language,  unfortunately  little  studied,  has  f^ 
nished  us  with  some  affinities  very  remarkable  to  tb»  small 
number  uf  Mongolian  and  Kalmuck  words  which  we  have 
8een.t 

*  Kolben,  p.  61.  edit,  of  1745.    Comp.  the  Memoir  of  M.  PeroR. 
t  HeaTeti..«.....^.../fi^a,  in  Hottentot.      Tingriy  in  Mongol.. 

Man...... i  \^Koh    C Kunmns  in  Kalmuck. 

Man,  (male) ...... .AouA..... K&uhfty  idem. 

Child rKob JCabcoiy  son,  youth. 

Force,  (empire)  ...iTou^er/oa Komehin^  idem. 

father ^boob ...........^fra^ai,  (according  to  Witseu.; 

9un....^ Sorri «.5ouri,  in  the  Akouscha  langoagc. 

Head................^t9tMi B€k,^n  three  Caucasian  idioms. 
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Tbis  uoexpectect  and  surprising  obserratimii  tmght  Ies4 
to  very  singular  cotvjectarcs.    Mr.  Barrow,  as  well  as  M.     ^^^*- 
do  Grandpre,  having  observed  in  tlio  Hottentot  the  Chinese 
or  Mongolian  eyes,  iinnie<liate]y  conceived  they  might  be  a  words 
colony  of  Chinese,    It  is  necessary,  however,  before  form-  JlStteu-*^ 
itig  any  conjertnre,  that  the  tribes  of  the  central  plateau  of  tou. 
Southern  Africa  should  be  well  known,  as  among  them  may 
be  found  a  race  similar  to  that  which  we  are  now  engaged 
in  describing. 

The  Hottentots  are  divided  into  several  tribes.  The  Tribe* of 
Ihmmaras  occupy  the  most  northern  part.  This  country  {entS»!' 
bt^ins  beyond  the  Copper  mtmntains^  and  i*eaclies  to  the 
Slst  degree  of  latitude,  or  as  ftir  as  tlie  country  of  the 
Makosses.*  The  Oreat  ^amaquaSf  reunited  under  the 
patriarchal  authority  of  tlie  missionary  Anderson,  have  ao« 
cended  the  banks  of  the  Orange  river,  in  a  noKb^aatern  dt- 
rectioa.  The  LitHe  Minuiquas  are  found  to  the  south  of  tiie 
same  river,  on  the  banks  of  which,  shaded  by  mimosas,  ele* 
phants,  lions,  iind  giraffes,  are  found  in  considerable  miai** 
bers.f  The  JCabcMquas  and  OeissiquuSf  appear  to  be  brandi- 
es of  the  Namaquas.  The  Kbranas,  or  K^ra-HottentoU,^  The  Korsi« 
occupy  a  central  country,  of  great  extent,  and  rich  in  pas-  ""•• 
torage;  less  filthy  than  the  otiier  tribes,  they  shew  in  their 
buildings  and.di*ess  some  tendency  to  civilisation.  A 
^^^  desert  or  karrou,  protects  their  indepemlenee  dfottk 
Eurojieans.^  The  Koranas  have  a  great  predilectiM 
to  follow  the  course  of  the  Ornnge  river,  and  their  chief 
towns  are  to  be  fcmnd,  says  Mr.  Cami>bdi,  along  its  banks. 
Towards  the  S.E.  on  die  eastern  limits  of  the  colony,  lived 
the  now  extinct  Ocnaquast  or  Ckannaguas^  a  tribe  distin- 
guished by  very  handsome  features,  and  a  more  enlarged 
understanding.    Many  other  tribes,  named  with  precision 

*  Lichtensteiu,  in  the  Archives  ethriogmphlques  de  Vater  ct  Bertuch,  t.  I.  p. 
2^6.    (Spite  of  every  attention,  the  position  of  this  tribe  i«  laid  down  loo  nar- 
row in  our  chart  of  Southern  Africa.) 
+  Patterson,  G2.  J  Probably  the  Korarttics  •(  VaitUnt. 

Harrow,  Vovagc  i  la  Cochinrhinp,  t.  I.  p.  271  et  sn?v.  t>n(!.  Francaifp. 
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BOOK    by  ancient  observers,*  bave  disappeared  in  proportion  as  the 
^^^*    colony  has  invaded  their  cantons.     The  descendants  of 
"""■"■""  these  extinct  tribes  live  among  the  Dutch  in  a  sort  of  slave- 
ry, more  or  less  mild,  according  to  the  caprice  of  their  mas- 
ters. 
Md"c«"        Covered  by  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  antelope,  or  lion, 
tonw  of  thf  and  besmeared  ^  ith  grease  of  a  black  or  red  coloar,  and 
HQttentotB.  |^i.„ipj  with  a  sbort  club,  the  savage  Hottentot,  singing 
and  dancing,  wanders  about -in  the  middle  of  the  herds 
which  form  lijs  riches.     Their  primitive  manners  are  some- 
what changed,  from  their  pnixiniity  to  Europeiins.     Thus 
we  may  believe,  with  Kolben*  that  formerly  all  the  Hot- 
tentots deprived  their  children  of  a  testicle,!  although^  at 
present,  this    custom    appears  to  exist  only   among  the 
Koranas  and  Bushmen.^     If  Kolben  has  exaj^rated  in 
accusing  them  of  eating  those  disgusting  insects  with  which 
their  hair  is  filled,  it  nevertheless  appears  that  they  are  fond 
of  eating  a  similar  insect,  which  is  found  among  the  hairs 
of  horses  and  oxen.$    The  most  whimsical  custom  men- 
tioned by  the  first  historian  of  the  Hottentots,  is  the  cere- 
mony by  which  a  mkgician  or  juggler  sanctifies  the  union  of 
^  new  married  persons,  by  sprinkling  them  with  a  warm  and 

impuro  water  ;||  its  truth  is  avowed  by  modem  observers  of 
the  greatest  credit  ^  it  is  by  the  same  operation  that  a 
youth  of  eighteen  years  of  age  is  initiated  into  the  society  of 
his  elders.  The  temperament  of  the  Hottentots  estrang- 
es them  from  [lolygamy ;  they  have  a  horror  of  incest  and 
adultery.  The  widow  who  wishes  to  marry  again»  is  ob- 
liged to  lose  a  joint  of  one  of  her  fingers.**  They  are  said 
not  to  have  any  idea  of  a  divinity ;  they  nevertlieless,  de- 
liver themsehes  up  to  the  operations  of  sorcery,  and  look 
upon  a  species  of  mantiBft  as  a  saci-ed  animal^  or  even  as  a 
god. 

•  Kolben,  60.  t  Idem,  147. 

I  Trutter,  chez.  Barrow,  voyage  ft  la  Cocbinchine,  T.  271.  SS7.;  trad,  franc 

t  Mentiel,  Detcription  of  tbe  Cape,  (in  Germ.)  11.  497.      ||  Kolben.  p.  123. 

t  Thunberg,  II.  171.;  Sparrmann,  319,  and  tbe  note  of  Fonter. 

**  Manuel,  Bescription  of  tba  Cape,  II.  p.  £06.  tt  Mantit  fansta. 
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The  AMe&meftt  or  Bushmeiit  who  by  the  Koranns  are  book 
called  by  the  indigenous  name  of  Saabs^  appear  to  be  a  ^^^ 
branch  very  anciently  separated  from  the  Hottentots. 

The  Saabs  are  incontestibly  found  in  the  last  extreme  ^en. 
of  degradation  to  which  human  nature  can  be  brought; 
a  wild,  unsteady,  sinister  as|iect;  confused,  bland,  and  in* 
sidioos  manners,  a  visible  embarrassment  in  their  manner 
of  acting  when  in  the  presence  of  other  men,  announce,  at 
first  sight,  the  depravity  of  their  mind.  Their  excessive 
leanness  renders  the  proper  characters  of  the  Hottentot, 
race  very  conspicuous  in  their  whole  figure.  The  natu- 
ral yellow  colour  of  their  skin  is  observable  only  under 
their  eyen,  where  the  tears,  excited  by  the  smoke  of  the 
fire,  round  which  they  like  to  squat,  sometimes  wipes  off 
the  coating  of  soot  and  ashes  which  cover  tlie  whole 
body.  Nevertheless,  compared  with  the  women,  the  men 
may  in^  some  measure  be  considered  handsome ;  flabby 
breasts,  hanging  and  elongated,  a  back  hollow,  almost  ex- 
cavated, and  lean  like  the  rest  of  the  body,  contrasted  with 
the  hips,  which  are  swelled,  and  so  prominent  that,  like  the 
African^  sheep,  all  the  fat  of  the  body  appears  there  con- 
centrated, concur,  with  the  ugliness  of  their  face,  and  their 
general  form,  to  render  these  women  absolute  objects  of 
horror  to  Europeans.*  The  amputation  of  the  first  joint  of 
the  little  finger  is  considered  either  as  a  remedy  or  a  useful 
chamf  against  diseases  and  misfortunes.  The  sting  of  the 
scorpion,  very  dangerous  in  this  country  to  every  other  per- 
son, has  noefiect  on  these  savages.  Arrayed  generally  with 
a  bow.»  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  a  hat  and  a  belt,  leather  san- 
dals, a  sheep's  fleece,  a  gourd,  or  the  shell  of  an  ostrichN  egg 
to  carry  water,  with  two  or  three  grass  mats,  which,  when 
extended  upon  sticks,  form  their  tents,  and  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  spaniels,  these  unfortunate  beings  lead  a  most 
deplorable  life,  rambling  alone,  or  in  small  parties,  in  tho 
burning  deserts  that  bound  the  colony  on  the  north.    They 

^  Lkbtenstvln,  T.  p.  182  et  «uiv.  p,  401.  etc. 
t  CampbeirB  Second  Journe^ry  vol.  I.  p.  48* 
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flwre  ckiefl;  live  on  rootn,  berries^  nnt^gg9»  larva8»  grass- 
lM>p|ierSt  iDice»  toads,  lizards,  and  the  refuse  of  the  chase  left 
"by  the  colonists.  Their  arrows  are  always  poisowed.  The 
strongest  poison  used  by  them  is  taken  from  the  bags  which 
contain  it  under  the  lower  jaw  of  the  yellow  serpent  The 
sibstance  thus  obtained  soon  hardens;  it  is  pounded  whhtbs 
red  stone  used  to  paint  their  bodies,  and  when  the  jniceof 
the  Illiteris  bulb  has  been  added,  with  the  compound  they 
prepare  tiieir  arrows.#  It  is  not  necessarily,  though  oftea, 
fatahf 
Bxtrome  Sometimes  beggars,  at  other  times  thieves  and  brigandf, 
of  tw t"  ^  always  cowanlly  and  cruel,  without  a  fixed  habitation,  witk- 
tribe.  ^^^  control,  without  society,  without  a  .y  sort  of  common 
interest,  and  living  only  from  day  to  day,  every  attempt  Is 
soften  their  savage  habits  has  hitherto  failed  ;^  the  hatred 
of  the  neighbouring  tribes  also  was  very  much  excit^ 
against  them  long  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  These 
last,  £ar  from  hunting  tliem  down,  as  some  have  supposed} 
encourage  the  contrary,  tliough  such  of  the  Saabs  as  roan 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  colony  mak^  them  presents  sf 
beasts^  poultry,  tobacco,  brandy,  coral,  and  buttons,  to  Ith 
dine  them  to  habits  of  peace.  Very  recently,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  northern  dlntricts  united  in  distributing  to  oai 
particttlar  troop  of  Saabs  thirty  oxen  and  1600  ewes,  iM 
Aey  might  have  something  for  their  subsistence;  in  a  short 
time  not  a  vestige  of  these  remained,  fW>m  the  concourse  of 
distant  hordes  that  joined  the  party,  and  did  not  separate 
until  the  whole  was  consumed.  It  is  the  most  civiliaed 
tribes  of  the  Hottentots,  and  particularly  the  Caffres,  who 
wage  a  deadly  war  against  them, — even  the  sight  ef  a 
Saab  puts  them  in  a  rage.$  A  Caffre,  deputed  by  a  smaH 
iMrde  of  his  nation,  being.  In  1804,  at  the  Cape,  perceived 
in  the  government-house,  among  the  otiier  domestics,  a 
Saab»  eleven  years  of  age ;  suddenly  he  darted  upon  Mm 

♦  Campbell,  2d  Journ.  I,  30.  t  Barrow,  1.  248^-353. 

%  Barrow,  Voyage  i  la  Cochtnchiti^.  t.  I.  p.  t^i, 
j  MchtenKtein,  p,  437, 
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wMi  hn  intention  to  transilx  him  with  his  hassagajr.  Hie  BwaSi 
Stabs  al^  the  only  people  of  Southern  Africa  who  make  **^ 
nte  of  poisoned  armw»;^  it  is  with  this  weapon  tfiat  they  ' 
hiy  in  wait  Aht  passengers  in  the  kurroos*  by  hiilihg  them- 
srives  behind  ttie  ferruginous  rocics,  from  which  they  are 
with  dMkalty  distinguished.  Often*  after  having  receiTod 
tbe  fl*rt  of  tribute  which  the  colonists  are  forced  to  pay 
thom,  they  eome  during  the  night  to  their  habitations, 
plttnder  them  of  their  cattle,  and  save  themselves  by  flying 
with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  their  inaccessible  mountains^ 
If  overtaken  in  their  flight,  they  do  not  abandon  their 
booty  without  either  killing  or  maiming  the  plundered 
Cattle;  they  sometimes  even  massacre  every  thing  they  find 
in  the  fold— Worses,  oxen,  sheep,  dogs,  and  shepherd,  withont 
deriving  the  least  advantage  from  it.*  Like  the  bya^na^ 
Ibe  sight  of  blood,  and  tlie  smell  of  dead  bodies,  is  said  to 
yRMfd  them  pleasurable  sensations.  Still  the  poor  Bush«> 
nmfi  is  capable  of  being  reclaimed  from  the  degraded  con-^ 
ditiott  \ve  have  attempted  to  delinetite,  after  the  testimony 
of  travellers.  Far  in  the  ifvterior,  they  are  found  to  in- 
habit small  villages,  and  to  have  made  some  progress  in 
9m  arts  of  life.  M.  Smit,  a  boor  at  whose  house  Campbell 
halted,  had  fifty  of  them,  of  all  conditions,  employed  on  his 
farm.  **  They  appeared  to  be  all  in  good  spirits,  free  from 
carev  *nd  depending  entirely  on  Mynheer  for  their  sup{Hirt. 
HI.  8mit  had  always  fimnd,  if  he  committed  any  thing 
tothtir  cai'c,  that  they  wei«e  faithful  to  tlieir  trust:  but 
whatever  was  locked  up,  and  not  committed  to  their  charge 
they  would  steal  if  they  could.*'  Hence,  tbongh  M.  Smit 
ditf  not  require  so  many  assistants,  Ite  jwtged  if  better  to 
rctein  them  in  his  service,  than  to  be  surrfiunded  with  sireh 
a  mnnber  of  thieves,  and  to  be  obliged  to  shoot  them  as  oflt*» 
ars  fcad  done.f  When  taken  young,  and  weH  treated,  they 
beeome  excellent  servants,  and  shew  great  activity,  talents, 
aim  w&vtM\j»i^ 

*  Li«IU0ttattti«,  59t.  t  CampbeU^  id  Journey,  I.  !ZS-*90. 

i  Aarnnr,  (.  T90. 
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soox        Savage  tribes  are  continually  changing  their  idioms; 
i*3a.    every  new  chief  wishes  to  introduce  some  new  forms  at 
,  speech ;  hence  arises  an  instability  and  multiplication  of  dia- 

of  the  Hot-  lectSf  which  perplexes  critical  study.  This  is  a  general  phe- 
tentott.  nomenon  both  in  Asia  and  America ;  it  Is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  instance  of  the  diifprent  Hottentot  idioms;  they 
are  continually  varying.  The  wonls  introduced  by  the  an- 
cient travellers  no  longer  strike  the  ear  of  the  modem  ob- 
server; and  each  tribe,  perhaps  even  each  family,  introduces 
terms  which  end  in  forming  a  jargon,  unintelligible  to  their 
neighbours. 

According  to  M.  Lichtenstein^  the  language  of  the  Hot- 
tentots is  in  general  remarkable  for  numerous  rapid  harsh 
shrill  sounds,  emitted  from  the  bottom  of  the  chest  with 
strong  aspirations,  and  modified  in  the  mouth  by  a  singular 
motion  of  the. tongue.  The  dipthongs  eoM,  aaOf  and  auan 
predominate,  and  the  phrase  fi*equently  ends  with  the  final 
Peculiar  ingf  pronounced  in  a  musical  tone  of  voice.  In  this  mo- 
^^Qg^Je^tion  of  the  tongue  there  appear  to  be  three  progressive 
sound,  produced  by  the  manner  in  which  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  withdrawn  from  the  upper  part  of  tlie  palate,  or 
the  point  of  the  tongue  either  from  tlie  incisor  teeth  or  the 
upper  grinders.  The  peculiar  construction  of  the  organs  in 
this  race  facilitates  much  the  formation  of  these  sounds^ 
which  in  others  would  be  very  difficult.  I'he  bony  part  of 
their  palate  is  in  general  narrower,  shorter,  and  propor- 
tionally less  naked  in  the  back  paK  than  that  of  Europeans 
and  Asiatics. 

The  language  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes,  including  that 
of  the  Bushmen,  is  the  same;  it  is  a  fact  at  present  esta- 
blished, by  the  singularities  which  they  have  in  common, 
and  by  the  resemblance  of  many  of  the  words.  It  must, 
however,  be  confessed,  that  the  idiom  of  the  Bushmen 
offers  more  striking  differences  than  is  observed  between 
the  different  dialects  of  the  Hottentots,  and  even  suiBcient- 
ly  strong  to  prevent  the  two  races  of  people  from  commu- 
nicating with  each  other  except  by  signs.  Besides  that  the 
clacking  sound  of  the  Bushman  idiom  is  stronger  and 
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more  frequent,  the  harsh  sounds  dearer,  and  the  ends  of  the    Booic 
sentences  a  great  deal  more  dra\vling.  ^^^ 

The  Colony  of  the  Captn  spread  over  an  extent  of  120,000  ^^^  ^^ 
square  miles,  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  con-  iha  cap«. 
tained,  by  the  census  in  1821,  a  population  of  114,903; 
but  as  it  does  not  comprise  sojourners,  nor  troops  in  gar- 
rison, crews  of  ships,  nor  unsettled  inh  ibitants,  or  Hntten* 
tots,  which  are  estimated  at  5000  more,  the  whole  popu- 
lation may  be  safely  affirmed  to  exceed  120,000  in  1822.* 
Since  1 798,  the  progress  of  the  census  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :— « 


1798. 

61,947 

f806. 
75,145 

1810. 

8i,m 

1814. 
84,069 

1819. 
99,026 

1B2I. 
113,<K)3 

1821.    1819. 
llrt,044   190,(00 

Or,  the  population  of  the  Cape  has  been  increased  by  one 
half  in  sixteen,  and  doubled  in  twenty- four  years.  Of 
these  47,978  are  free;  namely  24,977  males,  and  23,001 
females;  14,291  male,  and  14,544  female  Hottentots;  918 
male,  and  451  female  prize  slaves,  formerly  released  from 
illegal  slave  traders,  and  now  indentured  as  apprentices  for 
fourteen  years;  lastly,  19,164  male,  and  13,024  female  * 
slaves.  According  to  estimates  on  the  S]iot,  tlie  Hotten- 
tots double  their  number  in  twenty-five  years,  the  slaves' 
in  thirty-three  years;  and  it  is  observed  that,  owing  to 
emigration,  the  population  of  the  eastern  division  of  the 
colony  increases  much  faster  than  the  west,  though  even 
this  nearly  doubles  its  population  in  twenty-four  years- 
There  is  now,  therefore,  an  individual  to  every  square 
mile,  or  forty  persons  to  every  farm,  the  total  amount  of 
those  in  the  colony  being  about  3000,  though  very  unequal 
in  point  of  extent.  Hie  white  people  are  descendants  ofcoioniiu. 
English,  Germans,  French,  but  chiefly  of  Dutch.  The  dis- 
trict Tulkagh  lies  farthest .  towards  the  north,  and  is  best 
known.  The  second,  which  includes  the  whole  eastern  part 
of  the  colony,  derives  its  name  from  the  petty  village  of  /^M- 

^  Colcbrooke,  357» 
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lenbnch*  The  roost  Bouthern  part,  washed  by  the  seat  is 
^^^^^  called  Hottentot  Holland  ;  it  is  a  country  as  £ne  as  it  is  fer- 
■  tile  in  corn  and  wine.  The  most  remote  eastern  distrid  is 
called  €hrmf  RHneL  It  is  here  that  the  inhabitants,  all  eith- 
er shepherds  or  hunters,  live  in  a  state  quite  patriarchal ;  the 
men  are  gigantic ;  the  women  have  a  peculiarly  fresh  com- 
plexion and  iuajestic  figure.  The  bay  of  Mgoa  has  a  smidl 
fortification.  The  district  Zwellendam  ranges  along  the 
•oothern  side,  and  includes  the  cantms  of  SiivikaviimA  and 
Eawtiniqua,  with  the  bays  of  PUttenherg  and  Mo9$eL 
Manners  of  Throughout  the  whole  colony  nothing  hut  enckwed 
^f^^^^^**  farms  are  to  be  seen.  The  farmers,  called  in  Dutch, 
h)or$f  or  peasants,  carry  the  superfluous  produce  of  thmr 
harvests  to  Cape  Town,  on  heavy  carriages,  drawn  by  a 
great  number  of  oxen.  Their  hospitality  to  travellers,  the 
aecessary  result  of  want  of  inns,  is  sometimes  interested) 
and  yielded  often  with  a  had  grace.  Since  the  period  of 
the  residence  of  the  English,  their  manners  have  become 
more  polished.  The  colonists  have  been  too  much  calom* 
mated  by  certain  travellers,  who  accuse  them  of  inhnnMUM^ 
tj  towards  their  slaves :  In  fact,  tiie  arxonnt  we  Imivb  j«8t 
given  of  that  part  of  the  popolation  dosbling  itself  in  thiHy 
years,  is  a  suiicient  answer  to  this  antiquated  reproach. 
Tboogh  the  Cape  Dutch  are  proverbially  fond  of  gain, 
Ae  number  of  emancipated  slaves  is  always  considerable; 
in  the  course  of  the  year  I  BiO  it  amonnted  to  six  Hiale»  and 
twenty-six  female  slaves ;  probably  more  than  in  all  the  slave 
oslonies  of  the  world  besides.  It  must  be  owned,  however, 
tiiat  before  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  the  waste 
of  Kfe  in  this  unfortunate  class  was  moeh  gin^ater  than  now. 
It  was  rated  by  Barrow  at  S  per  rent,  it  is  now  less  than 
ft  in  males,  in  females  scarcely  1  h ;  while  births  are  4  pcv 
cent. 
People  of  '^^  people  of  colour  are  estimated  at  a  tenth  part  of  the 
colour.  ^  1^  popolation.  The  remaining  black  popiriaEtion  are  Mft> 
lny %  negro  slaves,  indented  negroes,  Hottentot  and  Bosh* 
men  servants,  Malays,  and  free  Hottentots.  The  negroes 
were  brought  from  Madagascar  and  Mozambiijiue,  and  are 
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ckic§y  MiMrerfl;  the  Malays  are  artiaans.  th^ir  femalfi 
banse  servanta ;  and  are  as  remarkable  at  the  Cape  as  ia  the  ^n* 
ea9t  for  a  sinister  and  dangeraus  artivitj  ol*  rbaraeter«  The' 
aumber  of  ibem  who  have  by  their  eroriomy  parrhased  their 
freedom  is  very  ronsidei^ble.  The  last  and  mo8t  valuable 
class  of  slaves  is  the  Jlfrieajider — the  ArHcan  born  slavey 
tke  prf»duee  of  an  Eumpean  or  Cape  Datrhaian^  and  of 
a  slave  girL  They  are  not  much  darker  than  £aropean% 
and  fa<e  the  confidential  servants  of  thoir  maaterB*  highly  a^ 
teemed. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  reaches  IVooi  the  Capc 
level  of  the  sea  to  the  foot  of  the  Table  and  Lion  nio«ntaiiie» 
along  the  banks  of  Table  Bay ;  this  bay  is  dee|^  but  the  sea 
is  often  rough,  and  the  anchorage  unsafe.  Vessels  enter  It 
only  from  the  month  of  September  to  the  middle  of  April ; 
daring  the  rest  of  the  year  they  wt  into  Fake  Bay,  vhere 
they  are  skeltered  from  ttie  north«  <  est  winda  This,  which 
ii  also  called  Simon^i  Bay,  becomes  in  its  turn  unsafe  during 
the  opposite  season,  when  the  winds  blow  from  the  sontln 
east;  s^  that  the  Cape,  sitaated  between  two  bays  and  two 
seas,  has  not  a  real  port  All  the  streets  are  ^uilt  at  right 
angles ;  and,  in  only  one  of  them,  a  canal  brings  Holland  tfi 
i«r  recollection.  Tlie  houses,  built  either  with  stone  or 
brick,  are  adorned  with  statues ;  the  roofs  are  generally  in 
terraces.*  The  public  buildings  have  Kttte  beauty  s  the 
Calviniatic  church,  in  its  interior,  has  many  armorial  bear* 
bigs,  epitaphs,  and  escutcheons,  in  relief  and  in  paintingt 
if  hnner  dignitaries  of  the  Dutch  church  and  state,  bnt 
the  laat  member  o!  Dutch  titled  nobility  is  lately  df  ad«t 
The  Lotheran  chapel  is  also  admired  for  its  elegance ;  andf 
daring  the  government  of  liord  Somerset,  the  English 
'built  an  elegant  oonmercial  hall,  of  ample  dimenaianst 
Other  public  buiUings  are  the  castle,  the  great  barracks 
^  granary,  the  cnstam-hoose,  the  club-room  or  socle^ 
hease^  and  the  colonial  office  building.    The  latter  containa 

*  Spid.  Collin,  Mamtscript  Notiee  af  the  Gape. 
r  CohbTQoktf  p.  153. 
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BOOK    the  library  lately  erected  by  the  governinent  or  rather  en- 
*^'*    grafted  upon  the  De^Ainian  library,  heretofore  under  the 

""—*■"*"  management  of  the  ministry  of  the  Calvinist  church.  The 
founder  was  a  German  emigrant,  a  man  of  some  learning 
and  great  benevolence:  when  alive,  he  was  secretary  to  the 
Orphan  institution,  and  by  the  manumission  of  all  his 
slaves,  embalmed  his  memory  at  his  death.  The  library  is 
now  a  noble  collection,  contained  in  two  spacious  halls*  be- 
sides other  apartments  and  apparatus  for  chemical  experi- 
ments. The  only  thing  wanting  is  readers ;  reading  is  not 
an  African  passion ;  and  a  few  years  ago,  some  French- 
men, who,  with  M.  Collin,  wished  to  see  it,  were  obliged 
to  give  several  days  notice  to  tlie  keeper  of  this  neglected 
depot. 

ori^nof  Cape  Town,  founded  in  1652  by  Yan-Riebeck,  was 
*^**^'  peopled  by  bad  characters  exiled  from  Holland,  by  soldiers 
who  had  obtained  their  discharges,  and  by  sailors  who, 
having  saved  some  property  at  Batavia,  were  enabled  to 
disengage  themselves  from  service.  At  the  time  of  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  many  unfortunate  French- 
men, whom  a  barbarous  mother  rejected  from  her  bosom, 
were  hospitably  received  in  Holland.  Many  of  these 
Frenchmen  established  themselves  at  the  Cape;  they  even 
peopled  a  small  canton  called  the  Coin  FranfaUf  which 
is  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants;  they  have  only 
preserved  French  names  much  disfigured.  The  language 
is  almost  forgotten,  and  their  customs  are  those  of  the 
Dutch.  Cape  Town  possessed  in  1821,  a  population  of 
9761  free  inliabitants,  9661  Hottentots,  apprentices,  and 
slaves,  in  all  19,422;  in  1798,  the  census  only  amounted 
to  5500,  in  other  words,  thtf  population  of  the  town  in- 
creased nearly  twice  as  fast  as  that  of  the  colony.  The 
number  of  houses  is  1478,  so  there  are  more  than  thirteen 

EdaeatioD.  to  a  family.  Education  is  much  neglected  by  the  Dutch 
at  the  Cape;  the  young  speak  French  and  JEnglish  tole- 
rably well.  There  is  indeed  one  colonial  establishment 
for  classical  and  school  education ;  but  the  master  is  the 
colonial  chaplain^  with  a  salary  of  1600  rix  dollars  per 
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anniim  besides  his  cure.  In  other  respects  little  infonned,  90^ 
they  all  excel  in  the  arts  of  exercise;  although  good  horse-  ^^^^ 
men,  and  dexterous  hunters,  three  parts  of  their  life  arc  '-^— • 
passed  in  smoking;  they  even  sleep  ^ith  the  pipe  in  their 
mouths,  are  continually  drinking  tea,  coflTee,  and  gin. 
''The  women*  until  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty -five,  con-  Womtn. 
tinue  \ery  handsome:  their  blue  eyes,  hair  of  a  clear 
chesnut  colour,  a  rosy  complexion,  and  extreme  neatness^ 
lead  one  to  overlook  their  manners,  which  are  far  fr<im  ele- 
gant ;  after  this  age  they  generally  lose  the  lightness  of 
their  figure,  become  very  fat,  and  more  worthy  of  their 
husbands,  whose  phlegm,  mean  appearance,  and  awkward 
gait,  little  corresponded  before  with  their  delicacy.  Wo- 
men are  found  at  the  Ca|ie  of  great  simplicity  of  exterior^ 
who  are  at  the  same  time  very  amiable  and  well  informed.'' 
These  are  the  words  of  M.  Collin,  a  Frenchman.  The  En- 
glish author  of  the  «« State  of  the  Cape,"  18£2,*  says» 
''  Very  frequent  marriages  take  place  between  English  gen- 
tlemen and  Cape  ladies ;  but  the  pleasing  and  engaging  man- 
ners of  the  Cape  Dutch  girls,  and  their  vivacity,  less  for- 
ward than  that  of  the  French,  but  enough  so  to  subdue  En- 
glish coldness,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  obtrusive  pre- 
sumption of  the  younger  part  of  the  other  sex,  and  in  them 
it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  abundant  materials  exists,  which^ 
when  properly  worked,  form  a  totally  different  man.  Igno- 
rant of  the  gradations  of  society,  and  with  all  the  chances 
against  him,  from  the  natural  good  feelings  of  the  mind,  the 
individual  generally  turns  out  a  respectable  character  as  he 
advances  into  life."  Mr.  Barrow,  no  friend  to  the  Dutch 
of  the  Cai)e,  bears  a  similar  testimony  to  the  engaging 
sweetness  of  these  ladies. 

The  established  religion  of  the  Cape  is.Calvinistic;  tlie  Religion, 
people  devout  and  attentive  to  its  duties.|  The  young  are 
catechised  weekly,  and  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  tlieir 
teachers.  Besides  a  Calvinistic  cliurch  in  each  of  the 
twelve  districts,  at  2000  rix  dollars,  or  dBl50  per  annum, 
with  house  and  farm  from  the  colonial  government,  two 

•  Page  171,  t  Colbrooke,  p.  61.  63. 
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nisstmiAfiM  for  Chinnie*  and  Ctiffnirift,  at  Sfti  pet*  fltnnoak 
^^"^  with  fi-e^  farm,  there  are  two  English  chaplains,  receiting 
dft^OO  and  iJS50  StMing,  a  Lutlieran  clergyman,  at  £15 
a  year,  fram  the  revenue  of  the  colony.  The  English,  wha 
receive  between  them  nearly  as  much  salary  as  all  the  test, 
ate  the  only  clergy  complained  of  for  neglect  of  doty.  A 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  is  now  building  by  subscriptlott. 
There  are  sixteen  missionaries  of  the  London  society,  six 
Wesleyan,  and  three  Moravian  missionaries.  The  latter, 
by  making  industry  and  religion  twin  sisters,  have  not  only 
made  great  progress  themselves,  but  suggested  improve- 
Mahome-  Hients  to  those  fif  other  sects*!  The  Malays,  amounting 
tMjsm.  In  3000,  carry  on  their  devotion  in  rooms,  or  halls,  oeca* 
sionally  In  the  town  quarries,  under  a  learned  xmam^  t^ho 
chants  the  Koran  with  great  taste.  Mahometanism  makes 
amazing  progress  among  the  lower  orders  at  the  Cape. 
Slave  owners  are  impressed  with  an  erroneous  notion  that 
a  slave  once  baptized  becomes  free,  and  are,  therefore,  ad- 
Terse  to  the  Christian  insfniction  or  baptism  of  their  slaves. 
Hence  the  slave  is  forced  to  become  mussulman,  because 
he  cannot  become  a  Christian.  The  above  prejudice,  how- 
ever, is  daily  wearing  away,  and  there  are  nuw  a*  few  free 
achools  at  the  Cape,  where  slaves  are  taught  to  read  and 
write  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  Bell ;  the  total  number  of  scholars 
being  iVom  three  to  four  hundred.  The  presence  of  the 
English  at  the  Cape  has  produced  a  great  change  in  its 
manners.  Definitively  placed  under  tlie  English  govern- 
ment, it  must,  by  degrees,  lose  the  character  of  a  Dutch 
cobny.  - 
lapor-  This  colony  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement    Sita- 

S^Ga^.  **«*  >n  ^he  route  from  Europe  to  India,  vessels  that  tra- 
verse these  seas  stop  here  for  refi-eshment,  and  witfi  a  view 
of  imparting  fresh  vigour  to  their  crews,  weakened  by  a 
long  voyage.  Its  fertile  soil  producing  every  thing  tiiat 
i6  necessary  tor  the  wants  of  civilized  man,  may,  strictly 
speaking,  completely  supply  herself.    Under  an  enlighten- 

*°  Tb«  QhinniqwiMy  or,  Gonnouiwu^  lately  citinct. 
+  Lord  Somerset's  Instructions,  Ibid.  p.  223.  350. 
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ed  goyernment,  population  vfiM  increaM,  rommeiTe  vritl  S06lt 
Und  an  easy  market  for  its  indigenous  products,  the  culture  ^^^* 
of  whick  will  be  improved  by  their  interests  being  now 
better  understood.  It  requires  only  an  active  superintend- 
ence to  unite  the  Cape  with  the  central  parts  of  Africa^ 
by  well  directed  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  thus  to  draw 
from  it  unknown  riches.  During  a  period  of  war,  the 
Cape  is  the  centre  of  a  maritime  station,  which  commands 
the  navigation  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  central  empo- 
rium to  the  trade  of  the  eastern  and  western  world ;  their 
relations  to  it,  .expressed  in  tonnage,  are  as  10,326  to 
10,675  respectively.  The  Cape  is  rapidly  growing  into 
consequence,  though  its  emigrants  complain.  Still  there  are 
circumstances  which  seem  to  set  natural  limits  to  its  pros- 
perity; the  chief  of  which  are  the  unequal  distribution  of 
water  and  rain,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  soil  to  produce 
a  quantity  of  wheat  sufficient  to  supply  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants. The  latter,  however,  is  no  weighty  obstacle, 
since  the  supply  of  barley  is  abundant.  Maize  also  may 
be  well  suited  to  the  climate. 

Next  to  agriculture  and  wines,  which  are  still  the  staple  Product* 
commodity  at  the  Cape,  the  whale  and  seal  fishery  must  ^'p^'^ 
be  ranked.     Immense  numbers  of  the  finest  fish  swarm  in 
tile  yicinity  of  the  Cape,  and  considerable  quantities  are 
taken  by  whale  boats,  aflTording  exports  to  the  amount  of 
£4,760  rix  dollars.    Aloes,   hides,   barilla,  ivory,   ostrich 
feathers,  fruits  dried  in  the  sun  for  the  Indian  market,  and 
horses,  are  the  other  products  for  exportation.    The  breed 
of  the  latter  has  become  extremely  valuable  since  the  arri- 
val of  the  English,  and  the  consequent  encouragement  given 
to  horse  racing.    About  i200  horses,  value  56,980  rix-dol- 
lars,  were  in  l82rexported  to  India.    The  whole  amount 
of.  exportations  exceeds  two  millions  of  rix-dollars.    The 
internal  commerce  of  the  Cape  is  chiefly  maintained   by  internal 
hawkers,  by  a  few  shops  in  the  small  towns,  and  most  of  ^°""*"*' 
all  by  the  visits  of  the  boors  to  Cape  Town,  often  after  a 
jpumey  of  500  miles,  over  deserts  which  detain  them  seve- 
ral weeks,  and  by  the  fairs  which  are  established  at  dif- 
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BOOK  ferent  points  of  the  colony.  In  the  months  from  Septen- 
lixx*  ii^p  (q  February^i  whrn  wine  and  corn  is  brought  in»  a 
"— ~"~~  line  of  waggiins,  each  drawn  by  six,  ten  or  twelve  oxen, 
will  make  its  appearance  fnim  tlie  country  at  day -break, 
extending  some  miles.  After  an  abundant  harvest,  180 
have  been  counted  in  one  morning- — the  average  of  the 
month  of  January*  182£,  was  sixty  daily.  The  boor  tra- 
vels in  a  horse  waggon,  in  which  he  overtakes  one  or  two 
ox  waggons,  sent  for>A  ard  on  the  road.  His  wife  and  chil- 
dren accompany  him,  and  after  laying  in  a  stock  of  neces- 
saries sufficient  for  himself,  family,  and  slaves,  until  next 
yearly  or  half  yearly  visit,  he  returns  in  a  few  days  to  the 
interior.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  colony  are  supplied  by 
coasting  vessels.  The  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade,  in 
1821,  amounted  to  1962  tons,  in  the  coasting  trade  in  ge- 
neral to  4507  tons,  and  the  whole  amount  of  tonnage  in 
Table  Bay,  exclusive  of  men  of  war,  56,447  tons.  For 
the  defence  of  this  great  resort  of  shipping,  from  the  S.E. 
monsoons,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  carry  a  mole  on  the  S  JS. 
of  the  bay  to  the  extent  of  2000  yards.  Under  commercial 
advantages  of  the  Cape,  ought  to  be  enumerated  the  an- 
nual disbursements  of  the  Indian  invalids  at  the  Cape^  which 
are  ascertained  to  amount  to  700,000  rix-dollars  per  an- 
Govern-  num.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  governor 
"*"**  of  the  colony,  and  from  liiin,  or  from  British  acts  of  Par- 
liament, or  orders  in  council*  emanate  all  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  state.  There  is  no  legislative  assem- 
bly here,  as  in  the  West  Indies.  The  law,  however,  is 
well  administered,  with  open  doors,  and  is  founded  on 
the '^  statutes  of  India,"  proclaimed  here  by  the  Dutch  of 
1715;  where  deficient,  the  civil  and  Dutch  law  are  suc- 
cessively resorted  to.  The  court  consists  of  one  Chief 
Justice,  and  eight  ordinary  Justices,  and  these  decide 
causes  by  a  majority,  the  Chief  Justice  having  a  casting 
voice.  Thei*e  are  no  juries  hei*e.  An  appeal  can  be 
made  from  these  nine  judges  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  con- 
sisting of  the  governor  and  an  assessor,  who  is  a  barrister 
in  criminal  cases,  but  in  civil  cases,  the  secretary  of  the 
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court.  Uitfortunately  the  judges  are  not  for  life,  but  re^ 
moveable  at^  pleasure.  It  is  evident,  that  great  courage  ^^** 
in  the  lawyers,  and  integrity  in  the  governor,  can  alone 
preserve  so  improper  a  collusion  of  interests  in  a  state  of 
purity.  Though  the  people  are  abundantly  litigious, 
crime  is  not  frequent,  the  heterogeneous  elements  ofcrimes. 
cape  ix>puIation  being  considered.  In  1821,  the  number 
committed  was  ninety-one,  of  whom  eight  were  females ; 
and  of  these,  six  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  theft, 
and  eight  condemned  to  death.  The  total  number  of  ca^ 
pital  condemnations  for  1880  and  1821,  all  of  which  were 
for  murder,  amounted  to  seventeen ;  namely,  nine  Hotten- 
tots, one  Bushman,  one  prize  negro,  one  European,  and  five 
slaves.  Three  of  these  were  remitted ;  the  European  suf- 
fered. On  the  fourth  of  March,  182S,  there  was  only 
one  person  coniined  for  debt;  eleven  appears  to  be  the 
maximum.  Justice  is  administered  to  the  seven  country  diS'' 
ti*ictB  by  the  LanddrosU  who  is  a  kind  of  sheriff  of  the  dis- 
trict, assisted  by  six  Heemradefh  as  assessors.  The  heem- 
raden  are  selected  from  the  wealthiest  and  most  respect** 
able  of  the  burghers,  and  seem  to  be  the  only  popular 
part  of  the  political  machine.  In  every  other  respect 
the  government  of  the  colony  is  absolute,  even  to  the  cen«^ 
aorship  of  the  press  and  public  journals.  It  is  peculiar  to 
the  law  of  tlie  Cape,  to  allow  of  matrimonial  separation 
en  the  sole  ground  of  mutual  dislike;'  and  to  take  on  itself 
in  a  most  beneficial  manner  the  protection  of  orphans.  An 
Orphan  Chamber  is  established,  which  takes  charge  of^'P^^^ 
the  estates  of  all  those  who  die  intestate,  or  leave  children 
minors;  the  chamber  realises  the  estate;  puts  out  the 
amount  to  interest  on  land,  at  the  colonial  rate  of  six  per 
cent,  payable  every  six  months,  making  an  allowance  to 
heirs  suitable  to  their  condition  and  education  till  they 
come  of  age.  Every  method  is  taken  for  the  discovery  of 
heirs.  This  excellent  institution  is  the  result  of  a  beauti- 
ful trait  in  the  character  of  the  Cape  Dutch.  '*  No  surer 
proof  of  their  kind  disposition  can  be  offered,  than  the 
frequent  adoption  of  children  of  persons  not  related  tn 
vor,  IV.  24 
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3B00K    them,  vhose  parents  may  be  dead  or  may  have  met  with 
I.XX.     misfortune.    They  find  protectors  and  friends,  and  by  ciis- 
*"""■"""  torn  a  godfather  or  godmother  think  it  their  boanden  dutj 
to  provide  for  the  children  of  their  dead  or  unfortunate 
friends.*'*    A  married  couple  saying  in  a  shop  they  knrw 
not  what  to  do  with  their  new-born  infant*  the  master  sub- 
missively asked  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  child ;  and  sending 
attendants  with  a  sedan  chair  to  receive  it,  \?as  mortally 
offended  when  it  returned  empty,  from  the  parents  refusing 
to  cpnfirm  the  gift.     There  can  therefore  be  no  dii&cultvi 
except  the  pi*esent  enormous  exchange  (of  195,)  in  the  goods 
of  those  dying  intestate  at  the  Cape  being  transmitted  to 
tlieir  European  heirs. 
Bank  m<H       The  above  singular  depreciation  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
°"^*  Cape,  has  arisen  chiefly  from  an  over  issue  of  that  article, 

without  any*  guarantee  for  its  value.  The  rix-dollar  should 
be  worth  nearly  fuur  shillings,  at  present  it  scarcely  equals 
one  shilling  and  sixpence.  Gold  and  silver  have  consequent- 
ly long  disappeared ;  and  the  only  metallic  currency  of  tbo 
Cape  consists  of  English  penny  pieces.  The  distress  and 
annoyance  proceeding  from  this  circumstance  is  incalcula- 
ble, and  can  only  be  remedied,  it  is  stated,  by  an  issue  of 
money  representing  actual  value.  At  present  three  millions 
of  paper  dollars  circulate  without  this  guarantee,  although 
the  whole  produce  does  not  exceed  nine  millions;  while  it  is 
known  that  one-tenthf  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  produce 
is  generally  sufiicient  for  the  medium  of  its  circulation  in 
any  country.  The  evil-  cannot  but  be  aggravated  in  a  coun- 
try whose  imports  are  three  times  as  large  as  the  exports 
the  former  being  two  millions,  the  latter  six  millions  of  rix- 
doUars,  in  1821. 

This  cause,  so  common  in  all  new  countries,  and  so  little 
attended  to  by  their  governments ;  the  occurrenfce  of  three 
successive  seasons  of  drought;  the  arrival  of  shoals  of  emi- 
grants, apparently  removed  from  Britain  without  any  pro- 
per measures  being  previously  taken  for  their  establishments 

•  State  of  the  Cape,  p.  168.  t  Wealth  of  Natione  U.  32. 
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•f  without  a  single  fanctionary  in  the  colony  having  been    book 
consulted^*  have  thrown  a  gloom  fop  the  present  over  the    ^"-^^ 
otherwise  flourishing  colony  of  Southern  Africa.    Yet,  fis  vi-     - 
cissitude  is  the  great  law  of  nature  in  her  operations,  an 
early  recurrence  of  droughts,  these  terrible  precursors  of 
famine,  cannot  reasonably  be  dreaded ;  and  when  we  com- 
pare the  other  two  evils  with  the  mighty  powers  of  com- 
pensation, possessed  by  the  mother  country,  the  Cape  may 
soon  be  expected  to  raise  its  head,  the  finest,  and  not  the 
least  flourishing  or  important  settlement  of  the  British  em- 
pire. 

*  Sute  of  tlM  Cape,  p.  179. 
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AFRICA. 

Continuation  of  the  Description  of  JIfrica* — Scuth-BoBt 
Coiutf  or  Caffraria  and  MKoambique* 

vooK       Thb  most  recent  obsenrations  have  shewp  that  the  people 
XXXI.   scattered  along  the  south-eastern  side  of  Africa^  from  the 
— — ^  Bay  of  Algoa  as  far  as  Quiloa,  and  perhaps  farther,  resem- 
idsa'of  the  ^^^  ^^^^  Other  in  physical  characters,  that  distinguish  them 
Caflfra  na-  from  the  negro  race.    The  head  of  these  people^  like  that  of 
Europeans,  presents  a  raised  arch;  the  nose,  far  from  being 
flat,  approaches  the  hooked  form ;  they  have,  however,  the 
negro's  thick  lips,  and  the  large  buttocks  of  the  Hottentot; 
their  frizzled  hair  is  less  woolly  than  that  of  the  negro ; 
their  beard  stronger  than  the  Hottentot's;  a  brown  or  iron- 
grey  complexion  appears  to  separate  them  again  from  the 
negro.'i^    The  idioms  of  these  people,  although  little  known, 
have  points  of  resemblance.     The  slaves  of  Mozambique 
understand  many  words  of  the  Betjouana  language.    The 
inhabitants  of  the  environs  of  Quiloa  designate  the  divini^ 
by  the  same  name  as  the  Betjouanas.    In  all  these  dialects, 
words  may  be  discovered  borrowed  from  the  Arabian.    The 
custom  of  circumcision  is  equally  prevalent  among  all  these 
nations,  who  appear  to  have  received  their  civilization  from 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia. 
<tf<<>«  By  what  name  is  this  race  to  be  designated?     Chance 

fre'or  Caf-  bas  rendered  common  to  a  considerable  number  of  these 

fraria. 

*"■  Licbtenstein,  Voyages,  1. 1,  p.  406*    Thunberg,  1. 18t.    Barrow,  etr. 
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people  an  arbitrarj  name.  The  Portugoese  navigators^  book 
after  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  found  the  inhabit-  i^<^<- 
ants  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa  more  advanced  in  rivi-  — — 
lization  as  they  approached  the  north,  when  the  Arabs 
had  introduced  their  own  manners  and  religiens  belief* 
These  Mahometans  designated,  under  the  vague  name  of 
Caffres  or  heretics,  all  the  natives  of  those  countries  into 
wtdch  the  Mussulman  religion  had  not  been  introduced. 
Under  flie  name  of  Cafarahf  or  Caffraria,  the  Arabian 
geographers  comprriiended  the  whole  interior  of  Africa. 
CaShuia  might  thus  reach  to  Nigritia,*  line  the  Indian 
ocean  from  Zeila  as  far  as  Brava^f  and  again  extend  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Sofala.^  In  proportion 
as  Ae  sjiecific  names  of  kingdoms  and  people  becamft 
known  to  Europeans,  the  extent  of  Caffraria  diminished  on 
the  maps,  and  had  nearly  become  extinct  Nevertheless^ 
when  the  Dutch  at  the  Cape,  while  extending  by  degrees 
the  limits  of  their  colony  towards  the  east,  found  jt  neces- 
sary to  make  their  neighbours  better  known,  otherwise  al- 
most forgotten,  they  adopted  the  Arabic  name,  transmit- 
ted by  the  Portuguese  writers,  with  a  view  of  applying  it 
particularly  to  the  tribe  with -whom  they  were  in  immediate 
contact,  the  true  name  of  which  is  Kmusa. 

We  conceive  that  the  term  Caffre  may  be  provisionally 
employed  for  designating  the  predominant,  and  probably 
the  indigenous  race  of  eastern  Africa,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apply  it  to  any  particular 
colony. 

The  Caffire  nations  inhabit  a  region  less  known  than  any  MountaSm 
en  the  globe.  We  there  see,  behind  a  marshy,  unhealthy,  """"^  "''^"- 
bat  fertile  coast,  chains  of  mountains  arise  that  have  been 
very  imperfectly  examined,  which  appear  to  be  in  a  paral- 
lel direction  with  the  coast,  that  is  from  south-west  to 
north-east  Do  fliese  interrupted  chains,  traversed  by  se- 
veral rivers,  proceed  from  a  plateath  or  from  a  central 

'    *  Edrlsiy  Africa,  edit.  HarUnaon,  141.  t  Idam,  98,  99. 

t  Bairow,  Decadas,  passim.    Thomann,  Voyage  et  Biographie,  55—47. 
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BOOK  chain  ?  Do  the  rivers  Zambese,  CoavOf  and  iptilimand^ 
XXXI.  derive  their  sources  from  amongst  rocks,  precipices*  per- 
haps  even  from  the  midst  of  snows  and  ice,  or  arc  thejr 
formed  in  vast  sandy  plains,  lilie  those  from  the  plateau  of 
central  Asia,  or  from  verdant  savannas,  similar  to  tliose  of 
America  ?  There  is  nothing  to  assist  us  in  resolving  tliese 
questions.  The  burning  winds  that  proceed  from  the  in- 
terior seem  to  argue  against  the  existence  of  this  central 
chain,  which,  under  the  apocryphal  name  of  Lupaiaf  or 
Spine  of  the  worlds  is  traced  at  random  on  our  charts. 
^^uioi  '^**®  Portuguese  historians  speak  of  them  only  as  of  a  thick 
^ttpata.  forest,  interspersed  with  great  rocks.'i^  The  great  lakc^ 
of  the  existence  of  which  little  is  distinctly  known,  may, 
with  as  much  probability,  have  formed  their  basins  in  the 
plains  of  sand  as  amon,^  rocks  and  glaciers.  Portuguese 
merchants,  in  traversing  Mocaranga,  to  the  west  of  the 
state  of  Monomotapa,  only  observed  small  hills  covered 
with  copses  of  thorny  shrubs.!  The  interior  of  Ajan,  to 
judge  by  its  productions  and  animals,  ought  to  be  a  dry 
plateau.  In  short,  the  Inoun tains  of  Abyssinia  do  not  pre* 
sent  any  fixed  direction,  and  consequently  do  not  indicate  a 
^    great  chain  well  marked. 

In  tliis  absence  of  every  positive  information,  let  us  ah- 
stain  from  those  vain  and  presumptuous  general  opinions, 
by  which  certain  geographers  attempt  to  give  proof  of 
their  genius ;  let  us  only  simply  describe  the  different 
TTie  Natal  countries  in  rotation.  The  J^DcLtal  coast,  extending  from 
*^  the  great  Fish  River,  near  the  colony  of  the  Cape,  as  far 
as  the  bay  of  Louren^o-Marquez  or  Lagoa,  is  watered  by 
many  rivers,  covered  with  wood,  and  intersected  by  fields 
or  magnificent  savannas;^  there  is  no  port  safe^  and  suf- 
ficiently deep^  to  afibrd  shelter  to  large  ships.    None  of 


*  Jean  dos  SaatOF,  la  Haute-Ethiopie,  Lit.  II.  ch.  2.     (It  it  Lupara  ip  the 
French  translation.    We  hav«  no  access  to  the  original.) 
t  Notes  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  et  de  M.  ConstRocio. 
X  Danpier*«  voyaga  round  the  world,  ^ol  11.  141—186. 
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fhese  rivers  have  a  long  course.  In  the  interior  are  chains  book 
of  mountains  that  appear  to  be  of  a  calcarious  nature,  as  the  I'Xxi. 
natives  hollow  caverns  in  them,  in  which  they  live  with 
their  herds.  The  holcus^  maize,  and  cattle,  constitute  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  They  obtain  a  species  of  silk 
from  a  plant  like  the  asclepias  of  Syria.  Jacob  Franck  the 
traveller,  about  the  environs  of  the  bay  of  Lagoa,  saw  le- 
mon, cotton-trees,  sugar-canes,  a  seed  called,  pombe^  which 
is  used  to  make  an  inebriating  drink.*  The  animals,  pro- 
bably more  numerous  than  the  men,  roam  in  large  troops; 
the  most  remarkable  are  elephants,  antelopes,  the  rhinoceros, 
and  hippopotamus. 

It  has  recently  been  asserted  tliat  the  unicorn,  or  moitcHOftheex- 
ceros  of  the  ancients,  has  been  found  here ;  which,  if  prov-  l^e  Uni-^ 
ed,  would  make  this  region  very  interesting.  A  respect-  com. 
able  author,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  stated  that  the 
first  Portuguese  navigator  saw,  between  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Corrientes,  an  animal  having  the  head 
and  mane  of  a  horse,  with  one  moveable  horn-f  It  is  pre- 
cisely in  this  same  region  that  two  good  modern  observers 
have  seen  several  representations  of  a  one-horned  animal ; 
all  the  rocks  of  Camdebo  and  Bambo  are  covered  with 
them;^  the  Dutch  colonists  affirm  that  they  have  seen 
these  animals  alive,  and  had  killed  some  of  them ;  they  re- 
sembled the  quagga,  or  wild  horse ;  the  horn  adhered  only 
to  the  8kin.$  These  positive  testimonies,  unfortunately  of 
illiterate  witnesses,  are  nevertheless  corroborated  by  the 
account  of  Barthema  (or  Vartemafi,)  who,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  saw  at  Mecca,  two  unicorns  like  antelopes;  they 
had  been  brought  from  £thiopia.||  The  ancients  have 
undoubtedly  given  a  fabulous  and  vague  account  of  this 

*  Ehrmann,  Bibliotb^que  des  Voyages,  t.  III.  p.  112,  etc.  etc. 

t  Garcias,  Hist.  Arom,  1.  cap.  14. 

t  Sparroann,  Voyage  to  the  Cape.  Barrow,  Voyage  to  Cocbincbina.  Tra- 
vels in  South  Africa,  2d  edit.  I.  269. 

(  Cloete,  proprietor  of  Constantia,  near  the  Cape,  in  Voigt^s  Pbysicfil  Jour* 
nal,  1796  (in  Germ.)  I  Barthema,  lib.  I.  de  Arabia,  c.  18, 
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BOOK  moMcero$;  they  nevertheleai  unanioioiisly  compare  it  to  a 
I'^ULi.  horse  in  the  form  of  its  body,  with  the  head  of  a  stag  ;* 
•'  which  proves  their  having  seen  an  animal  differing  much 
from  the  rhinoceros*  Besides  this  unicorn  resembling  a 
horse,  the  ancients  distinctly  name  the  unioom  omm,  of  a 
great  size,  a  horn  striped  with  white,  black*  and  brown, 
great  swiftness,  and  fond  of  a  solitary  life  :t  they  describe  it 
as  Bolipedf  like  the  unicorn  horse,  a  circumstance  coinciding 
with  flie  systematic  observation  of  anatomists,  drawn  frmn 
an  analogy  of  animals  with  divided  hoofs,  who  all  hmve  two 
horns.  In  other  rejects,  this  objection  of  our  infallible 
philosophers  is  not  always  a  solid  one,  as  there  are  antelopes 
in  which  tlie  two  boms  arise  from  a  common  base,  raised 
two  inches  above  the  bead  ;^  how  then  can  nature  be  pre- 
vented extending  this  union  from  the  base.tothe  point! 
Besides,  the  accounts  of  those  Miong  the  moderns  who  pre- 
tend to  have  seen  tlie  unicorn,  remove  this  difficulty  by  re- 
representing  the  horn  as  attached  only  to  the  skin^  similar 
to  that  of  the  rhinoceros. 

The  existence  then  of  the  unicorn  is  not  impossible,  as 
has  been  said,  but  neither  is  it  proved,  nor  even  likely: 
tliis  genns,  like  many  others,  may  have  become  extinct; 
whether,  however,  this  animal  exists  or  not,  its  represen- 
tation upon  the  rocks  of  Southern  Africa  is  not  leas  a 
curious  circumstance;  it  concurs  in  proving  the  ancient 
connexion  of  Caffraria  with  Asia;  for  the  figure  of  the 
vniccH^  was^  among  the  Persians  and  Hebrews,  the  sym- 
bol of  kingly  power;  it  is  with  this  meaning  delineated  on 
the  monuments  of  Fersepolis.  At  Mashow*,  a  town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Tamahas,  an  animal  of  the  rhinoceros  kind 
was  killed  in  1821,$  having  a  horn  prqjeeting  three  fed 
from  the  forehead^  arising  about  ten  inches  above  the  tip 
of  the  nose.    A  few  inches  of  a  small  second  horn,  behind, 

•  OoeeicrlL  sg.  Strab.  t.  XV.  p.  489,  edit.  Casaub.  Plio.  VIII.  cap.  Si.  etc. 
t  Cteeiai,  p*  16,  ap.  Heiod,  edit.  Stepb.     Ariit.  Hist.  Aninu  !!•  cap.  1,  part 
ITl.  cap.  2.  Plin.  XI.  37—46.  %  Barrow,  1.  c. 

f  See  cfflineaiion  in  Campbeir^  Second  Journey,  I.  p.  295.  chap.  XXXIX. 
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did  not  aiect  its  umcorn  appearance.  The  bead  measared  book 
three  feet  from  the  mouth  to  the  ear.  It  is  at  present  de-  i^xi. 
posited  in  tlie  British  Museum,  "the  origin,  figure,  posi-  '*^^— * 
tion^  and  magnitude  of  tiie  horn  correspond  exactly  with 
the  above-mentioned  representation  of  the  unicorn  in  tiie 
Bushman  caves  of  Bambo,  as  delineated  by  Barrow,*  and 
not  the  smallest  doubt  can  remain  that  Mr.  Campbell's 
animal  is  identical  with  the  Bushman  original,  as  far  . 
down  as  the  neck.  The  country  in  which  it  was  killed^ 
liel  directly  north  from  that  assigned  to  the  unicorn  by 
Barraw,  namely,  behind  the  Bamba  mountains,  where  the 
animal  found  by  Campbell  is  so  far  from  being  rare,  *^  that 
the  ttfttives  hardly  took  the  smallest  notice  of  the  bead, 
but  treated  it  as  a  thing  familiar  to  them.''  They  make 
from  one  horn  four  handles  for  their  battle  axes.  Ano- 
ther creature  of  the  same  kind  was  seen,  and  wounded  at 
the  same  time.  The  unicorn  then,  or  a  quadruped  with 
one  long  projecting  horn,  is  found,  but  it  would  be  endless 
to  attempt  to  reconcile  the  jarring  accounts  of  remote 
antiquity,  and  modern  ignorance,  with  the  present  interest* 
ing  discovery. 

Hie  tribe  that  first  presents  itself,  in  tracing  the  coast  i*"^  o^ 
from  soufli  to  north,  is  that  of  the  Kouaaas.  We  have  been  Ul  ^^'^ 
BUide  acquainted  with  it  by  two  recent  travellers,  Liditen* 
stein  ud  Alberti*!  The  country  of  the  KImssas  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  river  Key,  on  the  west  by  the  great 
Fish  river,  on  the  south  by  tiie  sea,  and  on  the  north  by  a 
great  chain  of  mountains,  crossing  from  west  to  east,  di« 
viding  it  from  the  territory  of  the  Bushmen.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  the  rivers  Keyskamma  and  Bufialo:  the  last 
alone  furnishes  good  water.  It  is  not  now  the  Great  Fish^ 
but  the  Keyskamma  river  which  is  considered  to  form  their 
western  boundary.^     The  territory  between   flie    Great 

*  Campbell'!  Second  Journey^  I.  269. 

t  Albertrs  Deicription  of  the  Caffres,  Amsterdam,  181 1 .    LichteDSteio,  Voy« 
Age  dans  TAfrique  Australe ;  Berlin,  1811. 
t  Campbell's  Map,  State  of  the  Cape,  p.  377. 
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BOOK  Fish  and  the  Keyskamma,  including  a  parallelogram  of 
^^"*  2000  square  miles*  of  the  finest  land  in  Caffraria,  fertile, 
*""*"*"  well  watered,  abounding  in  luxurious  pastures,  has  lately 
been  ceded  by  the  friendly  chief  of  the  Caffres,  Gaika,  for 
the  purpose  of  constituting  it  a  neutral  ground  between  the 
British  colony  and  Caffraria.  But  the  real  object  to  which 
it  has  been  applied,  is  the  accommodation  of  the  emigrants 
who  sailed  from  England  in  1820.  It  forms  a  new  district 
under  the  name  of  Albany.f 

'  The  soil  is  a  black  earth,  rich,  and  extremely  fertile^ 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  and  the  low  bills  are  covered 
with  mimosas,  aloes,  euphorbias,  and  other  high  trees,  or 
with  thick  bushes,  almost  impenetrable.  Among  the  ve« 
getables  is  a  species  of  reed  well  suited  to  quench  thirst, 
althougli  growing  in  brackish  water.  -The  downs,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Key,  produce  wild  disang  in  great  abund- 
ance. It  is  not  rare  to  find  traces  of  honey  among  the 
clefts  of  the  mountains,  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  and  in  de- 
serted ant  boles.  Between  tlie  Fish  and  the  Keyskamma 
vivers,  there  is  excellent  pasturage,  both  for  large  and 
small  cattle.  The  grass  that  grows  to  the  east  of  Keys- 
kamma contains  too  much  acid,  and  hardens  in  ripening ; 
many  species  of  antelope  are  fed  on  the  western  banks,  al- 
so an  incredible  number  of  chamois,  numerous  herds  of 
roe-bucks,  elks,  and  other  species  of  antelopes,  wild  horses, 
wild  boars,  ostriches,  peacocks,  si^ecklcd  liens,  geese,  and 
other  aquatic  birds.  These  peaceable  animals  are  pursued 
by  lions,  panthers,  wolves,  jackals,  a^d  many  birds  of 
prey.  On  the  eastern  bank,  on  the  contrary,  as  far  as  the 
river  Lagoa,  a  few  elks  only  and  horses  are  to  be  seen ; 
the  elephant  and  hippopotamus  appear  to  inhabit  this  spot 
in  preference. 

*  Barrow,  I.  passim. 

t  Governor  Donkin's  proclamation^  Ni^jtS^  1821.  State  of  the  Cape,  p.  215. 
mod  188. 

%  Patterson's  Voyage  to  the  Capcj  p.  88. 
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The  winter  Is  not  generally  so  rainy  as  at  the  Cape;    book 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seldom  rises  higher  than  70  de-    i-^xi, 
grees,  and  seldqm  falls  below  50 ;  during  the  rest  of  the  ^^^ 
year,  it  varies  fi-om  70  to  90  degrees ;  nevertheless,  in  the  ture. 
height  of  summer,  storms  are  sometimes  preceded  by  blasts 
of  burning  winds,  which  cause  the  tliermometer  to  rise  sud*       ' 
denly  to  100  and  more  degrees* 

The  Koussas  are  generally  tall,  with  a  handsome  bead.  Physical 
regular  features,  an  easy  light  figure,  sinewy  arms,  all  the  ^f  th^  " 
limbs  perfectly  developed,  noble  carriage,  vigorous  atti-  K#uMa» 
tude,  and  a  firm  resolute  step.  The  colour  of  their  skin 
is  a  blackish  grey,  or  like  iron  recently  forged,  which  is 
only  unpleasant  at  first  sight  But,  with  a  view  of  height- 
ening the  effects  of  nature,  they  not  only  paint  tlie  fac^ 
but  the  whole  body,  by  rubbing  themselves  with  a  red 
pigment  diluted  with  water,  to  which  the  women  often  add 
the  juice  of  some  odoriferous  plant  The  better  to  fix  this 
application,  they  again  apply  a  layer  of  grease  or  marrow, 
as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  which  attaches  it  more  closely  to  the 
skin,  and  renders  the  latter  more  pliant.  Red,  in  general* 
is  the  favourite  colour  of  the  CafTres.  Their  hair  is  black, 
short,  woolly,  hard  to  the  touch,  and  united  into  thick 
meshes.  It  is  uncommon  to  see  one  of  these  Caffres  with  a 
full  beard ;  the  chin  alone  is  generally  covered  with  a  few 
tufts  of  down ;  it  is  the  same  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

The  women  are  much  smaller,  and  rarely  attain  the  Their  wo- 
height  of  a  well-made  European  female ;  but  with  this  dif-  "•"* 
ference,  they  are  as  well  formed  as  the  men.  All  the  limbs 
of  a  young  Caffre  woman  have  the  rounded  and  elegant 
form  so  much  admired  in  antiques.  Their  breasts  are 
well  formed;  contentment  and  cheerfulness  is  depicted  in 
their  countenances.  The  two  sexes  have  a  smooth  and 
perfectly  healthy  skin.  The  same  phenomenon  discovered 
among  the  Hottentots,  and  which  has  given  rise  to  so 
many  absurd  accounts,  exists  among  the  women  of  CaflTra- 
ria;  only  the  prolongation  of  the  membrane  is  much 
smaller.    Owing  to  their  simple  and  natural  mode  of  life^ 
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the  Caffires  are  neither  ill-shaped  nor  deformed.  Numeroiis 
£xxi.  herds  of  cows  furnish  an  abundance  of  milk,  which  is  their 
'*""*'***  principal  food.  They  always  eat  it  in  the  state  of  card,  and 
keep  it  in  rush  baskets  of  admirable  workmanship.  Their 
other  aliments  are  meat,  generally  roasted,  millet*  maize, 
and  water-melons,  which  they  prepare  in  rarious  ways. 
Their  food.  They  have  no  salt,  nor  do  they  substitute  any  other  season- 
ing. Water  is  their  only  drink.  It  is  only  now  and  then 
that  they  make  an  intoxicating  drink  with  the  meal  of  mil- 
let fermented.  They  cannot  be  persuaded  to  eat  the  flesh  of 
tame  hogs,  hares,  geese,  or  ducks,  nor  any  kind  of  fish. 
When  asked  the  cause  of  their  dislike,  they  answer^  that 
liogs  are  fed  with  every  sort  of  filth ;  that  after  having  eat- 
en  hare  they  become  mad,  that  geese  and  ducks  have  a  dis^ 
agreeable  voice,  resembling  toads,  and,  in  short,  that  all  fish 
Belong  to  the  race  of  serpents.  They  are  all  passionately 
fond  of  tobacco.  The  MambounaSf  on  the  contrary,  near 
Eio  de  Lagoa,  never  smoke;  but,  in  return,  they  take  a 
great  deal  of  snuff.* 

The  Roussas  are  very  active.    It  is  not  uncommon^  for 
example,  that  a  party  will  continue  to  pursue  an  elephant 
several  days  together,  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives; 
yet  they  do  not  eat  the  flesh,  and  the  teeth,  which  are  the 
most  precious  of  the  spoil,  are  the  property  of  the  chief  of 
the  horde,  and  are  tiierefore  presented  to  him.      They 
Their  taste  have  a  particular  taste  for  long  journeys,  which  they  often 
linf .  ^  *  undertake  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seeing  their  friends,  or 
even  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  journey,  and  of  having 
something  to  do.    After  a  journey  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues* 
performed  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  they  do  not  shew 
any  appearance  of  extraordinary  lassitude,  and  a  small 
present  is  snflkient  to  induce  them  to  dance  after  tfiis  fa- 
tigue. 
Their  Their  clothes  are  made  of  tlie  skin  of  sheep,  which  they 

clothing,    jif^fpg^jp^  ^i^  mii^li  m^.  ^h^  hwkg  down  to  the  calf  of  the 

leg.    Ivory  ringSi  worn  on  the  left  arm^  are  their  principal 

*  Albert!,  p.  12. 
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omameiiti^    AU  the  women  halre  their  back,  arm^  and  the 
middle  of  the  breast,  farrowed  with  parallel  lines,  at  eqaal   ^^"'^ 
distances.    These  incisions,  which,  in  their  opinion,  add 
beauty  to  their  persons,  are  made  by  introdocing  a  bodkin^ 
like  a  bistoury,  under  the  skin,  which  is  torn  as  they  turn 
up  the  point     They  are  rery  orderly  in  their  families. 
Plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  those  only,  howerer,  who 
are  in  easy  circumstances,  have  two,  and  seldom  more. 
The  womMi,  in  genera],  are  very  fruitful ;  yet  more  child* 
ren  are  found  among  those  who  do  not  share  their  bus* 
band's  company  with  another,  nor  does  polygamy  favour 
population  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.    The  dwell* 
ingof  eadi  fiimily  consists  of  a  circular  cabin  very  low; 
its  construction  is  the  work  of  the  mother  and  daughters. 
The  cattle  is  of  first  importance  to  the  Caiire;  they  may  Pastoral 
be  said  to  constitute  the  chief  object  of  his  thoughts  and  ^^  ^' 
affections.    The  Caffres  are  the  true  Arcadians  of  Theo** 
critna    Sometimes  the  peculiar  lowing  of  a  cow  is  so  de«- 
lightfnl  to  the  ear  of  a  CaSre,  that  he  cannot  rest  until  he 
has  purchased  it,  and  to  have  it  he  pays  often  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  real  value.    The  best  trained  dog  does  not 
morA  rigidly  obey  his  master,  than  these  homed  cattle  the 
Toice  of  their  conductor.    A  sudden  whistle  vrill  stop  a 
large  drove  of  oxen  f  another  whistle  will  be  suflki^nt  ta 
pot  them  again  in  motion.    Cultivation  of  the  land  also 
provides  the  Caffres  with  a  part  of  their  subsistence;  the 
weiieli  perform  the  labour.    At  the  age  of  twelve  years^  Public 
the  children  of  both  sexes  receive  a  sort  of  education  from  ^"^^^'^"^^ 
the  chief  of  the  horde.    They  are  divided  into  companies 
that  are  educated  according  to  the  exigency  of  the  service. 
The  boys  are  appointed  to  the  care  of  the  cattle;  at  the- 
same  tbne  the  public  officers  exercise  them  in  the  use  of 
llie  javelin  and  club.    The  girls  are  taught,  under  the  in- 
fection of  the  chief's  wives,  to  make  clothes,  prepare  food, 
and,  ia  a  word>  to  perform  the  work  of  the  hut  and  gar* 
den» 
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BOOK       Circamcision  is  in  general  use  among  the  Caffiree ;  it  is 
iixxi.    performed  when  the  young  man  approaches  the  age  of  pa- 
^.^  berty,  nor  is  there  any  religious  Idea  attached  to  it» 

^  KcuiDc  -  ,j,^^  children  are  very  dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  dar* 
ing  their  whole  lives  treat  them  with  great  respect.  Wo- 
Worm  the  "™®"  ^®  ^^^  generally  take  any  part  in  the  deliberations 
office  of  which  have  for  their  object  the  general  interest  of  the  horde ; 
herald.      j^^^^  -^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^1^^^  ^1^^  j.^,^  ^^  ambassadors  might  be 

in  danger,  women  are  deputed  to  carry  the  proposals  of 
peace  to  the  enemy,  it  being  perfectly  certain  that  no  ill 
will  befal  them. 

An  universal  sentiment  of  kindne4»  unites  all  Caffres, 
and  every  individual  considers  an  injury  done  to  another  as 
if  it  were  his  own ;  tliey  interfere  in  the  affair  with  the  great- 
est earnestness.  Although  very  self-interested,  they  exhibit 
the  most  perfect  good  faith  in  their  commercial  dealings. 
Hospitality  is  in  their  eyes  a  sacred  duty,  which  they  dis- 
charge with  the  most  earnest  alacrity ;  every  stranger  is  re- 
ceived and  welcomed ;  they  even  go  so  far  as  to  provide  him 
with  a  companion  for  the  niglit. 

c 

Kousias. 

decided  preference  for  peaceful  habits  and  a  pastoral  life; 
they  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  have  recourse  to  arms» 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  defend  their  rights,  either 
real  or  imaginary.  Their  arms  consist  of  the  hassagay, 
tlie  shield,  and  the  club,  which  they  handle  with^  great 
dexterity ;  they  are  always  very  bad  marksmen.  A  late 
travellei*t  cites  an  example.  After  having  distribated 
brandy  to  a  body  of  Caffres,  a  board  was  erected  at  the 
distance  of  sixty  paces,  and  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  of- 
fered as  a  reward  to  any  one  who  could  hit  it.  They 
laboured  a  very  long  time  before  any  of  them  got  the 
prize.  But  the  ii-on  point  of  the  hassagay  pierced  the 
board  in  different  parts,  although  an  inch  in  thicknesSft 
This  shews  how  dangerous  a  weapon  it  is  in  the  hands  of 

*  Albertii  p.  71.  t  Lachienitein,  I*  p.  354»  et  siut. 
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a  resolute  man.  The  Caffre  holds  in  bis  left  hand  a  bun-  book 
die  of  Itassagays^  which  he  darts  one  after  the  other  from  i*xxi. 
bis  right,  at  the  same  time  running  upon  his  adversary ; "~~~ 
he  grasps  the  last  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  strtlce  in  close 
combat  ^  Having  finished  this  first  exercise,"  continues 
M.  Lichtenstein,"  tliey  gave  us,  of  their  own  accord,  a  re- 
presentation of  their  manner  of  fighting.  They  placed  Wanner  of 
themselves  in  line,  and  imitated  with  violent  and  animated  ^  "'^^' 
efforts,  the  action  of  throwing  the  javelin,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  avoiding  the  enemies  aims.  For  this  purpose, 
they  continually  change  their  position,  jumping  fj*om  right 
to  left  with  loud  cries,  tlirowing  themselves  for  an  instant 
on  the  ground,  and  rising  suddenly  with  great  vigour  to 
take  a  new  aim.  The  agility  and  swiftness  of  their  move- 
ments, the  variety  and  rapid  succession  of  the  finest  atti- 
tudes, the  graceful,  nbble  figure  of  the  naked  combatants, 
rendered  the  sight  both  new  and  interesting."  Previous  to 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  the  aggressor  sends  to  his 
adversary  heralds  of  arms,  carrying  before  them  a  lion^s 
tail ;  that  emblem  indicating  their  office^  and  the  nature  of 
the  message  of  which  they  are  the  bearers.  As  soon  as  the  ^^"  ^ 
army  of  the  one  who  has  declared  war  comes  near  the  ene- 
my's camp  it  halts,  and  heralds  are  again  sent  to  announce 
its  approach.  If  the  latter  has  not  yet  assembled  all  his 
forces,  it  informs  his  adversary,  who  is  obliged  to  wait  until 
he  has  collected  his  people,  and  is  ready  to  fight.  The 
Busbmens,  who  are  their  neighbours  towards  the  north- 
west, are  the  only  people  with  whom  they  wage  perpetual 
war;  they  treat  these  brigands  like  wild  beasts«  follow  them 
by  the  track  to  discover  their  haunts,  and  massacre  without 
mercy  those  who  fall  into  their  hands,  making  no  distinc- 
tion of  age.  or  sex. 

They  are  very  fond  of  tlie  chase,  to  which  they  set  out  m 
numerous  parties ;  the  married  and  unmarried  women  of- 
ten attend  these  expeditions,  which  last  two  or  even  three 
months.  To  subdue  a  lion,  they  begin  by  forming  a  circle 
round  him,  and  by  approaching  him  gradually  towards  tlio 
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ceBtre.    Tkewoutidfd  anittal  imme4iaM7  i^taoks  oiMof 
XXXI.   the  buntersy  who  avoidB  him  by  suddenly  tiirowiog  himaelf 
on  the  ground  covered  by  his  shirid,  while  the  otbors  ran 
and  pierce  him  with  their  hassagays.    Tlie  conqueror  re- 
enters* his  village  in  triumph.     Hunting  the  elephant  is 
most  laborious.    The  Caffres  are  seldom  able  to  ii^ct  the 
wound  sufficiently  deep  to  render  it  mortal. 
Pancing,        Their  most  favourite  diversion  is  a  dance  very  regulart 
"^'^^'       stiff,  and  ridiculous  ;*  accompanied  with  a  most  disagree- , 


alj^e  air.  The  only  mnsical  instrument  seen  among 
consisted  of  a  stick,  upon  which  was  ^tended  a  chord  of 
cat*gHt;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Hottentot  flfonofUiUy  the  an- 
dent  inhabitants  of  the  southern  promontory  of  Afriea,  who, 
since  the  enlargement  of  the  European  colony,  have  oeased 
to  constitute  a  tribe^  and  are  at  present  dispersed  over  Caf- 
frariaf. 
Hereditary  Each  horde  of  Caffres  has  ordinarily  its  hereditary  chiefs 
^^'*^'*       called  inkooMtie.     Whenever  many  hordes  are  assennbled 


in  the  same  canton,  they  have  at  their  head  a 
chief,  esteemed  the  sovereign  of  the  canton.  The  cUeii 
exercise  an  absolute  power;  but  in  cases  of  injoatioe  or 
usurpation,  the  council  remonstrates  in  the  name  of  the 
people. 

The  right  of  the  strongest  does  not  exist  among  Oe 
Caffres;  no  one  is  allowed  to  be  his  own  judge  excepting 
where  a  man  surprises  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery.  Ua* 
fortunately  the  example  of  European  corruption  already 
-exerts  its  tnfluence  on  the  nianners  of  this  pastoral  people. 
The  arrogance  of  the  colonists,  frauds  committed  in  com- 
merce, and  abuse  of  force,  joined  to  the  instigatioBs  of 
some  bad  characters  of  the  colony  and  of  revolted  Hotten- 
tots, have  brought  on  disastrous  wars  between  the  Koossas 
and  the  colonists,  wars  which  have  left  behind  them  re- 
Tongeful  sentiments;  nothing,  however,  is  more  easy  than 
treating  with  these  people,  by  appealing  to  their  natural 

"»  Licbtonstelii,  p.  35€.  +  Alberti,  p.  165.    Barrow.  2d  edit*  I. 


tqoitjr*  l^Ir.  Barrow's  fonnw  embassy  to  Gaika,  who  is  book 
still  their  chief,  was  not  productive  of  any  lasting  effects.  .^^^* 
The  colonists,  with  peace  in  their  mouths,  secretly  exr  ■— — — 
cited  the  Caffre  rebels  to  acts  of  aggression.  A  war  broke 
out  again  in  1818,  which  terminated,  as  we  have  seen,  (in 
1821,)  by  the  British  depriving  tliem  of  their  best  territoi*y, 
now  named  Albany.  A  line  of  military  is  posted  along  the 
Keyskamma,  and  the  Caffre  sovereign  has  consented  to  re- 
ceive missionaries  into  his  territory,  and  to  celebrate  faifs 
on  the  boundaries,  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  inter- 
coors^  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  war.  Driven 
from  their  most  fertile  lands  into  a  desert  too  barren  for  their 
support,  this  interesting  and  once  happy  people  seem  destin- 
ed to  the  extinction  so  lately  suffered  by  their  neighboura^ 
the  Gonaquas,  or  the  still  more  degraded  fate  of  the  wretch- 
ed Bushmen.  Want  infallibly  produces  despair;  the  fron- 
tier culonists,  instead  of  being  secured  by  this  precipitate 
advance  of  their  boundary,  or  by  unheeded  proclamations 
for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  amity  witii  tlie  Caffres, 
may  possibly  yet  have  cause  to  regret  that  cupidity  which 
has  added  the  impulse  of  hunger  to  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  arithmetic  of  the  Roussas  is  confined  to  addition,  Aritbmiia 
which  is  performed  by  counting  on  the  fingers;  they  are gy/*^'*' 
without  signs  for  decimal  notation.  Their  longest  measure 
of  time  is  the  lunar  month;  an  addition  soon  results  that 
surpasses  the  bounds  of  their  arithmetic;  they  are  unable 
to  determine  a  very  inconsiderable  period  of  time,  of  the 
past  as  well  as  the  future;  they  succeed  better  in  markiqg 
with  precision  the  hour  of  the  day ;  this  is  effected  by  exr 
tending  the  arm  towards  the  point  where  the  sun  at  the 
time  is  seen  on  the  horizon.  To  this  ignorance  of  calcula- 
tion, and  total  want  of  chronology  thence  resulting,  must  be 
Attributed  their  deficient  information  respecting  the  origin 
ftad  the  history  of  their  nation;  every  thing  known  by 
them  on  the  subject  may  be  reduced  to  this : — **  In  the 
country  where  the  sun  rises  was  another  country  whence 
the  first  Caffres  have  come,  and  in  general,  all  the  inha- 

voii.  IV.  25 
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BOOK   UtantSy  as  well  as  animals  of  the  glolre;  at  the  same  time 
^^^^^  both  son  and  moon  appeared  to  give  light  to  the  earth,  as 
well  as  trees,  grass,  and  other  regetables,  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  men  and  cattle.'* 

0^  Tain*  After  passing  the  river  Key,  or  its  tributary  streams  the 
Zomo  and  Bassah,  you  enter  the  country  of  the  Tambookas ; 
the  true  name  of  which,  according  to  a  modem  traveller,  is 
Md-Thimba.  It  is  from  these  people  that  the  Koossas  de- 
live  their  songs,  composed  less  of  words  than  of  syllables 
nnintelligible  to  themselves.*  They  possess  iron  and  cop- 
per mixed  with  silver;  ai least  their  rings  are  composed  of 
a  similar  metaLf    On  the  other  side  of  the  Nabagana  are 

^^•w- the  ITamJaumis;  their  identity  with  the  Mdnibookas,  sup- 
ported by  Lichtenstein,  is  not  altogether  incontestible.  The 
first  name  is  that  given  by  the  Gonaquas  to  a  colony  bor- 
dering on  the  TamboolLas ;  the  second  is  the  name  that  the 
traveller  Yan-Reenen,:!:  heard  given  in  the  country,  a  name 
also  iLnown  to  Sparmann.  According  to  Lichtenstein,  the 
Koussas  call  them  Immbo.  They  cannot  be  distinguished 
among  these  obscure  and  uncertain  denominations.  Among 
the  colonies  remote  from  the  coast  are  the  Mbatoana  and 
Maduana. 

f^^         The  coast  of  Natal  is  terminated  by  the  bay  of  Lorenzo- 

^^^  Mai^nez,  to  which  a  maritime  lalse,  situated  on  tiie  north- 
em  border,  has  caused  to  be  given  the  Portuguese  name  of 
bay  da  Lagoa,  that  is  the  Bay  of  the  Small  Lal^e.  It  has 
sometimes  been  confounded  with  the  bay  of  Algoa,  situat- 
ed eight  degrees  farther  south.  The  fertile  borders  of  this 
beantiftil  and  large  bay  have  often  tempted  the  ambition 
of  Europeans;  the  establishment  which  could  Aere  be 
formed  might  export  great  quantities  of  ivory.  The 
rivers  Mafumo  and  Maquinis,  or  Saint-Esprit^  which  there 
empty  themselves,  are  still  traced  according  to  ancient 
charts,  and  have  not  been  explored  by  any  knovm  travel- 
ler. 

^  Lichtenstein,  p«  417.  t         i  Sparnfann,  p.  459. 

t  Van-Re«nen  quotad  by  Bravf,  Afrika,  III.  70. 
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In  ascending  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  rivers,  wiH  be   book 
found  the  numerous  tribes  of  the  nation  of  the  Betjouanas,   ^M^nc. 
that  have  been  risited  by  travellers  from  the  Cape.    This 
nation  is  called  Briqtuu  by  the  Hottentots,  from  whom  they  jouanKi.* 
are  separated  by  the  inhospitable  desert  of  the  Bushmen.  M. 
Barrow,  in  writing  this  name  Bushwana,  has  scarcely  com- 
mitted a  serious  error,  because  the  difficulty  of  expressing 
the  precise  sounds  of  African  idic^ms  ought  to  make  us  even 
doubt  the  orthography  given  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  accuracy.    We  are  told  that  it  also  takes  the  name  of 
Mnditjouanas  and  8itjouanas.    In  order  to  decide  which  of 
these  names  is  the  true  patronymic  of  the  nation,  its  etymo- 
logy ought  to  be  known. 

The  country  of  this  people,  situated  between  the  twen-  Appear- 
tieth  and  twenty-fifth  degrees  of  latitude,  has  a  very  agree- J^^'^^**** 
able  and  varied,  aspect ;  forests  of  mimosa  are  intermixed 
with  line  pasturage.  The  Betjouanas  are  divided  into 
several  tribes:  on  entering  the  country  from  the  south, 
that  of  Matjapings,  on  the  river  tnirumanOf  is  first  met 
with;  it  is  the  least  powerful.  One  degree  farther  norths  Namei of 
on  the  river  S^abi,  are  found  the  Murulangs;  their  num-  ^'  ^^^' 
ber  amounts  to  ten  thousand.  Some  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  these  two  tribes,  then  united  at  the  source 
Takoonj  constituted  the  renowned  city  otLatakoo^  of  which 
Barrow  has  left  so  brilliant  a  picture.  Though  shifted 
from  its  former  site,  it  is  still  as  large  as  the  new  city  of  the 
flame  name,  fifty-isix  miles  to  the  southward,  at  the  source 
of  the  Krooman  river.*  The  Matsaroquas,  to  the  wes^ 
on  the  lower  confines  of  Kurumana,  border  upon  the  Hot- 
tentot Dammaras.  To  the  north  of  Murulong  are  the  Wan- 
het%ee$.  The  Tammahas,  otherwise  called  red  Briquas, 
a  very  numerous  colony,  occupy  several  villages  to  the 
aorth-east  of  Matjapings,  to  the  south  east  of  the  Muru- 
loQgs,  and  north  of  the  Kharamankeys,  a  tribe  of  Hotten- 
tot-Coranas,  with  whom  they  live  in  most  perfect  harmony^ 
frequently  uniting  in  marriage,  with  a  view  of  rendering 

'^  Campbell^s  Second  Journey,  I.  Map,  and  paisim. 
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BOOK  their  friendship  more  intimate.  The  people  of  MOUga$^  to 
i^u.  the  north-east  of  the  preceding,  are  also  very  nuraeroost 
but  little  known.  Three  days  journey  to  the  north-east 
of  Wanl^etseeSy  and  due  north  of  the  Khojas,  are  stationed 
the  Mukhnriixis*  under  a  chief  renowned  for  his  bravery. 
Tribe  ef  Lastly,  to  the  north-east  of  these  inhabit  the  Jdaquinis^  the 
nil  ^^"'*  most  powerful  and  rich  of  the  Betjouanas  tribes.  A  Mai- 
japing  who  had  visited  them,  assured  M.  LichtenstdOf 
that  they  were  numberless,  UIlo  the  sand.  It  is  they  who 
furnish  to  tlie  others,  knives,  needles,  ear-rings,  and  brace- 
lets of  iron  and  copper,  which  travellers  have  been  so 
much  astonished  to  find  among  these  savages.  They  ex- 
tract the  metal  from  a  chain  of  mountains  lying  between 
them  and  the  MukhurCi»i$.  Campbell,  in  1821,  penetmted 
as  far  as  Kurechanee,  the  capital  of  the  Marootzees,  and 
was  favourably  received.  They  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  arts,  and  understand  the  art  of  working  iron 
and  copper,  with  the  first  of  which  their  country  abounds. 
Their  country  lies  on  the  twenty-fourth  parallel  of  sooth 
latitude.  Though  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  last 
Portuguese  posts  of  Monomotapa,  they  occasionally  travel 
down  to  these  settlements ;  and  it  was  by  their  accounts  that 
the  other  Betjouanas  became  at  all  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence of  white  men,  of  which  the  greatest  part  of  them 
doubted  until  they  had  seen  the  Dutch  among  them.  The 
Mahalaseela,  to  the  north-east,  who  use  elephants  as  beasts 
of  burden,  sell  beads,  and  live  near  the  great  water;  the 
Matteeveylai  to  the  east,  who  live  near  the  great  water^ 
and  have  long  hair;  the  Mollaquams,  who  live  to  the  north- 
east, and  bring  beads  to  the  Bouquains ;  the  Malchaqaam^ 
eight  days  journey  to  the  east ;  lastly,  the  Bouquains  and 
Wanketzees,  are  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Maroot- 
zees. Beads  with  them  are  the  great  medium  of  circulation. 
The  art  of  inoculation  for  small-pox  is  known  and  practiised 
at  Kurechanee.^  The  population  is  estimated  at  16,OQ0, 
that  of  each  of  the  Latakees,  4000. 

•  bampbel),  I.  257. 
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sical  na- 
ture. 


'.  These  different  states,  under  the  government  of  particQlar 
chiefs,  who  are  often  engaged  in  war,  are  nevertheless  unit-    V^^^* 
ed  by  language,  manners,  ai|d  customs.    Being  great  trav-  • 
eUers,  the  Betjoaanas  all  know  each  other  well ;  the  sons  of  onhe'^x- 
good  families,  and  principally  of  the  chiefs  wlio  aspire  to  the  J*'"*^"^ 
succesmon,  are  constrained  to  make  long  journeys,  for  the 
sake  of  forming  friendly  connexions  and  alliances  useful  to 
theirtribe,  in  calie  of  necessity. 

Less  tall  than  the  Caffres,  and  as  well  proportioned.  Their  ph^- 
their  form  is  even  more  elegant;  the  hrown  tint  of  their  skin 
is  between  the  shining  black  of  the  negro  and  the  yellow 
ground  of  the  Hottentot;  the  form  of  their  face  exactly  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Caffres  (Koussas;)  excepting  that  the 
nose  is  more  frequently  arched,  and  the  lips  like  those  of 
tiie  Eftiropean;  the  expression  of  their  eyes,  and  a  certain 
Bomething  about  the  mouth,  often  gives  them  an  appearance 
of  men  possessing  great  sensibility  without  refinement ;  the 
free  and  harmonious  play  of  their  countenance,  of  their  ges- 
tures, and  of  all  their  muscles,  reflect,  as  from  a  mirror,  the 
movements  of  their  minds;  their  language  is  sonorous,  rich  LaDgu&g«v 
in  vowvls  and  aspirates,  and  well  accented ;  an  elocution 
approaching  to  chanting,  joined  to  great  sweetness,  gives  it 
all  the  charm  of  the  Italian.* 

•  Desirous  of  information,  they  assail  strangers  with  ques- 
tions; and  the  excess  of  their  curiosity  is  often  troublesome. 
They  inquire  concerning  every  thing  new  to  them,  how- 
ever little  it  may  concern  them ;  yet  a  refusal  does  not  of- 
fend^ and  a  look  only,  or  gesture,  is  sufficient  to  put  a 
stop'  tcv  their  importunities.  The  goodness  of  their  me- 
mory IB  shown  by  the  facility  with  which  they  retain  all 
the  Dutch  names,  and  even  entire  phrases,  which  they  pro- 
nounce'better  than  the  Hottentots  bom  in  the  colony.  At 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  state  of  nature  than  the 
Caffres^  they  are  masters  of  the  art  of  dissimulation,  and 
ttnderstand  the.  mode  of  forwarding  their  personal  interests 
witb  address.    Always  active  and  in  motion,  ever  without 

•  UchlenMeifi,  Archives  Rthnographiqurs,  cihipr  I. 
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a  settled  OGCupstion,  they  sleep  Utile  dnrfaig  tte  iaj;  im- 
^^'^^^  Ing  the  fall  moon,  thejr  often  eren  pass  the  night  in  dttBciag 
'  and  singing.    Of  moderate  desires,  thej  innre  ttMmselves 

to  fatigue  by  running  whole  days  without  requiring  any 
other  food  than  that  which  is  presented  to  them  in  the  nn- 
cultivated  and  naked  plains  of  their  parched  coovtries.    At 

^'''^'  home  they  live  chiefly  on  the  curds  of  milk.  Meals  te- 
nished  by  the  chase  are  moat  agreeaUe  to  llmny  timy  sel- 
dom kill  cattle.  They  eat  the  flerii  of  the  hyena,  Ihe 
wolfy  fox»  ca^  rhinoceros,  and  swan;  they  even  hecome,  it 
is  said,  in  certain  circumstances,  anthropophagi ;  they  h^f%t 
however,  an  unconquerable  aversloii  to  ish,  norwiH  tiie 
greatest  hanger  force  them  to  eat  it  The  ashea  in  wWch 
they  roast  their  meat  are  sahatitated  for  salt^  which  in  en- 
tirely wanting  in  their  country.  Th^  drink  water  only  in 
the  greatest  extremity ;  they  do  .not  even  use  it  for  washang 
themselves.  They  do  not  understand,  like  the  Kcnissaa^  flie 
process  by  which  a  fermented  liquor  is  extracted  from  i 
but  they  immediately  and  gladly  accept  wine  and 
dy  given  them  by  Europeans.  The  nse  of  certain  hevba, 
both  in  the  form  of  smoke  and  of  ^powder,  was  familiar  to 
them  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Enn^peans ;  tbey  have 
also  given  to  tobacco  the  particular  name  of  mofi^Koiifcd^ 
while  the  Hottentot  tribes,  who  also  soMke  wild  beriis^  es- 
pecially dakha  (^PAtomis  leonarusj  have  adopted,  in  tlnir 
language,  the  shortened  word  twak*'*   The  Marotaees  G«iti- 

Ortf*.  Tate  tobacco,  both  for  trade  and  home  consumption.  Tbmr 
clothes  are  neat,  and  made  of  the  skins  of  diftrent  aniflanlsy 
sach  as  civets,  jackals^  wild  cats,  and  antdopes.  The  bmb 
conceal  their  nakedness  under  a  leathern  bandage  like  the 
JFagas,  and  the  women  wear  several  aprons,  one  over  the 
ofiier ;  they  alko  cover  with  care  the  breast,  leaving  the  bdly 
uncovered. 

Among  their  ornaments  may  be  observed  rings  UMide  of 
yellow  copper,  six  or  eight  of  which  hang  from  each  eari 
elastic  bracelets  also  of  the  same  metal,  and  large  iTory 

*  Lichtenstein,  Relation  stir  les  Betioaanaf.  Ann.  des  Voyaf>ev,  torn  V, 


rhigs  surroiindteg  the  fewer  part  of  the  arm.  Not  hftviig  bomc 
Buw%  iliey  aoften  the  ivory  in  milk,  and  then  cut  it  witli  ^^^^tti* 
considerable  diftculty  with  a  knife.    They  appear  to  poa-'  ' 

sesB  fte  art  of  making  brass-wire;  for  the  fine  eoff&t 
ttread  which  they  yery  ingeniously  wind  round  the  tail  of 
a.  giraffe  to  make  their  bracelets^  is  quite  a  peculiar  metal, 
and  this  kind  of  merchandiae  does  not  form  an  diject  of 
esc^nge  with  European  ressels  employed  in  African  cofll* 
merce.  Tet  M.  Lichtenstein  counted  seyenty^two  of  these 
bracelets  on  the  arms  of  one  woman.  They  are  manufac- 
tured at  Rnrechanee.  The  construction  of  their  houses  houibs. 
and  stableo  is  very  superior  to  that  of  the  other  inhabitants 
of  Seotharn  Africa;  but  the  women  have  alone  the  merit 
of  it  The  form  of  their  houses  is  generally  circular;  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts  appears  to  vary  according  to  tli6 
situation  and  season :  the  interior  is  light,  clean,  and  well 
ventilated.  Pottery  is  also  another  kind  of  industry  re- 
served for  the  women ;  they  use,  in  its  formation,  the  same 
fermginoua  clay,  mixed  with  mica,  that  serves  them  fbr 
anointing  their  bodies.  The  vessels  are  exactly  hemisphe-  UMorftf 
rioal,  and  without  feet;  and,  notwithstanding  their  vant^^^'^* 
«f  thiokaess,  are  very  strong.  They  also'  make  pitchers 
very  aarffow  at  tiie  bottom,  in  which  milk  may  be  kept 
fmdi  for  a  considerable  time.*  The  Betjooanas  also  shew 
much  clevowess  in  smith  work.  Th«r  instruments  are 
hammers  and  pincers  of  the  same  form  as  ours,  only  a  lit- 
tkmore  clumsy ;  a  large  stone  serves  them  as  an  anvil. 
They  undcirstand  tempering  iron,  and  the  making  of  steel; 
and,  although  badly  furnished  with  tools,  undertook  to 
Wptar  the  carriages  and  iron  tools  of  the  Buteh  who  came 
td  see  them.  They  highly  valued  the  saws,  files,  scissars, 
and  nails,  shewn  to  them,  and  immediately  ^understood 
their  use.  The  bark  of  several  trees,  and  the  threoflsof- 
ieveral  species  of  rush,  furnishes  them  with  materials  for 
Biaking  strong  packthread.    Tiie  art  with  which  they  cut 

^  I«ictit8B8t8ii),  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  V.  p.  358.    Barrow,  Narrattre  of  a 
Journey  amongst  the  Bouthouauas,  after  the  Voyage  t^  Cochinchina. 
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^MQK  figures  on  tlie  shoaths  of  their  knives,  bung  ronnd  tkir 
UXi*   noeks,  on  their  bassagays,  spoons,  and  other  wooden  uteii* 

'*  silsy  proves  that  they  do  not  «vant  genius  for  sculpture.    la 

some  houses  at  Kunvhanee,  there  are  figures,  pillars,  && 
carved  or  moulded  in  hard  clay,  and  painted  in  different  co* 
lours»  that  would  not  disgrace  European  workmen.  They 
know  bow  to  paint  and  to  glaze  their  pottery.  Ivory,  roab- 
es»  leather,  wood,  clay,  stone,,  are  all  ingeniously  wrought 
Their  iron  is  remarkably  fine. 

^n?reH^.       The  Bctjouauas  have  an  idea  of  a  soul,  the  seat  of  wUdi 

ion.  they  place  in  the  heart :  they  say  of  an  honest  man,  that  his 

heart  is  white.  In  the  same  manner,  they  associale  the 
idea3  of  wicked  and  black.  Honesty,  loyalty,  and  courage, 
are  with  them  principal  virtues;  but  the  rights  of  proper^ 
are  not  held  by  them  very  sacred.  They  brieve  in  an  ta- 
tisible  master  of  nature,  supreme  distributor  of  good  and 
evily  whom  they  call  mottrimo,  analogous  to  ni<mrifiiiii,'kiog 
or  lord :  the  sentiment  held  towards  him  appears  to  be 
nearer  allied  to  fear  than  love.  The  high  priest  who  pre- 
siAes  over  religious  ceremonies,  is  the  second  personage  af- 
ter^ the  king.  Their  ceremonies  are  chiefly  the  ctrcumci- 
sijW  of  boys,  and  the  consecration  of  cattle.  The  priorti 
aire  also  employed  in  the  observation  of  the  stars,  and  tiie 
arrangement  of  the  calendar:  they  divide  tbe  year  into 
tliirteen  lunar  months,  and  distinguish  tbe  planets  from  tiie 
other  stars.  Venus,  Sirius,  Acbamar,  and  some  others, 
Iiaye  particular  names,  known  to  few.  To  religious  idcis 
may  be  undoubtedly  referred  the  folly  of  tbe  Beyonaaas 
|n  prognosticating  future  events  by  means,  of  dipe,  of  a  py- 
ramidal form,  made  with  tlie  hoofs  of  antelopes.     Their 

MiisiolM?  ^i^^®i*^i^>>  to  Christianity  was  long  attempted  in  vain; 
fbey  appeared  to  laugh  at  our  doctrines,  and  to  jeer  at  our 
mode  of  worship.  When  8|M)ken  to  concerning  the  God 
of  peace,  tliey  answered,  he  may  be  as  angry  as  be  pleasesi 
we  cannot  give  up  going  to  war.  Of  five  missiooariefli 
there  was  only  one  to  whom  they  shewed  any  civility  or 
attachment,  and  that  was  on  account  of  his  having  made 
known  to  them  tbe  use  of  the  plough.    Of  late,  however, 
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they  have  M  expressed  the  greatest  willingness  to  be  coiu-  ^eM: 
Tcrted.  There  is  a  mission  at  New  Latakoo,  in  the'  very  i^^i* 
heart  of  their  territory ;  and  every  one  of  the  princes  vi»-  ' 

sited  by  Mr.  Campbell  expressed  a  wisit  to  have  mission- 
aries settled  amongst  their  people.  There  is  another  at 
Griqua  Town,  and  both  are  most  carefully  attended  by  the 
natives.  Indeed,  preoccupied  by  no  other  creed,  and  im^ 
pressed  with  ideas  of  the  superiority  of  Europeans*  whom 
they  call  godSf  the  open  curious  mind  of  the.Betjuana  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  obstinate  against  conviction.  The 
missionarkes  complain  chiefly  of  their  feeble  reasoning 
powers  ;  but,  after  all,  these  perhaps  differ  little  from  other 
nations  in  the  same  stage  of  civilization.  Wherever  the 
missionaries  have  settled,  the  people  have  become  better 
clothed,  more  industrious,  and  have  left  off  the  pi^atory 
eommtimitH  which  indeed  is  nothing  but  an  expedition  un- 
dertaken to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring 
village  of  their  lives  and  cattle ;  but  to  which  all  the  false 
glory  of  war  is  attached  in  the  ideas  of  these  simple  men. 
The  ohie&  oS  the  Griquaa,  Tammakas,  and  many  other 
tribes,  now  attend  with  solemn  regularity  on  the  preaching 
of  the  (soepel :  even  the  wild,  |iersecuted,  but  not  ungrateful 
Bushman,  listens  with  delight  and  thankfulness  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  peace.  Communities  of  Bushmen,  to  the  extent 
of  many  huhdreds^  have  been  reclaimed  from  the* precarious 
life  of  the  desert  to  the  blessings  of  civilized  life,  and  are 
highly  spoken  of  by  their  benefa(*tors,  the  missionaries,  for 
dtveut  and  regular  conduct.  In  tliis  direction,  where  there 
is  no  political  jealousy^  Christianity  now  makes  a  rapid  and 
steady  progress. 

Their  arms  differ  little  from  those  of  the  Caffres,  and 
consist  of  the  hassagay  and  the  club.  M.  Licbtenstein 
does  not  mention  the  shield ;  but  man}  of  the  tribes  use 
it*  For. some  years  past,  they  b^ve.also  employed  against 
tbe<Bashmens  the  same  poisoned  al*ro>%^  that  tliey  seize 
frsm  these  implacable  brigands ;  for  they  are  nnacquaint*^ 

*  Canpbfll,  vol.  T. 
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0d  with  ihe  mode  of  making  tbtsm.    The  popdatioDy  i 
XXXI.   Qf  iieing  diminisbed  by  the  fvequeot  wars  in  which  they  are 

""*"""""*  engag^y  is  increased  among  the  victorioua  tribes^  in  oonaft- 
quence  of  the  number  of  women  and  young  children  whoa 
they  take  prisoners.  Without  knowing  at  present  the  trade 
of 'slavest  the  Betjouanas  af^war  to  conceive  the  profit  flicy 
knight  make  by  the  sale  of  iJieir  prisoners.  They  offbred  to 
exchange  with  M.  Lichtenstein-a  companions^  cUldrcn  nf 
ten  years  old,  &r  sheep. 

Particuiari     xhe  disproportion  between  the  nomber  of  men  and  wo- 

respecting  *      * 

polygamy,  men,  which  is  general  tliroughont  the  coontries*  bordoriag 
on  the  tropic,  has  given  rise  to,  and  perpetaated  polygamyi 
at  the  same  time  that  it  retains  the  women  in  a  certain  state 
of  aervility.  As  soon  as  a  yoang  man  can  think  of  eatab- 
liahing  himself,  he  lays  out  a  part  of  his  property  in  the 
purchase  of  a  wife,  who  generally  costs  from  ten  to  tvdve 
oxen.  The  first  business  of  the  new  married  womna  is  te 
bnild  a  honse,  for  which  she  mast  herself  fell  the  necesaary 
quantity  of  wood :  in  this  work  die  is  sometimes  assisted 
'  by  her  mother  and  sisters.  The  building  a  st^le  lor  cat- 
tle, the  cultivation  of  the  fields^  and  all  the  household  wnrkf 
aqoaUy  forms  a  part  of  the  s^vile  duties  of  a  Batjouant 
woman. 

As  soon  as  the  cattle  are  increased  in  nomber,  Oe  Bet* 
joaana  thinks  of  increasing  his  family  by  porchasing;  m  se* 
cond  wife,  who  is  equally  obliged  to  build  a  house  mtt 
stable  and  garden.  Thus  the  riches  of  a  man  are  e^omt* 
ed  by  the  number  oi  his  wives.  The  women  are  veiy 
fruitful,  and  a  Betjouana,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  faait- 
ly,  resembles  much  one  of  the  patriarchs  delineated  in  the 
The  Bar-  Scripture.*  The  Barroloos  live  at  the  distance  of  tvelfe 
ro]oM.  ^yg  journey  north  of  the  Betjouanas  r^  they  live  in  large 
cities;  understand  casting  iron  and  copper;  can  -ongrave 
with  taste  on  wood  and  ivory ;  their  soil  is  fisrtile,  shaded 
by  trees,  and  watered  by  rivers.  This  is  the  account  given 
by  the  Betjouanas  to  European  travellers;  and  it  1st 

*  Licbtenstein.  I.  c.  t  Barrow,  compare  with  LichtensCtin. 
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Smei  hj  tiie  late  feMaffchoi  of  Mn  Cmpbdl.     Tim   HMK 
Wanketzeens,  MarotsBMSy  Masbows,  Tattabas,  and  Boa-   Vtaa. 

quaiaHy  though  tliey  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Betjuana  km-        

gaage,  are  not  called  Beyaanas^  but  BoroolongB.*  The 
ftbove  particalaro  then  npfltj  ferHM^tly,  as  we  haTO  seen^  to 
tho^e  nations  of  the  Beigean  territofy  comprehended  nnder 
the  tens  Borooloi^js*  The  ceantry  is  well  snpplied'  wltk 
wood  and  water,  and  vefj  finiile;  and  tiiejboth  pessodH 
considerable  aoqnainlanee  wHh  the  arts,  and  trade  with  na- 
tions to  tive  east,  having  dirsct  comsMnication  with  flie 
Portngnese. 

Frsm  the  travels  of  Campbell  it  appears  that  the  ikeO^  coDDtzioo 
Mt  eonntry  to  the  B(H<th-wes^  kno^sna  to  the  Betjonanas  or  Z^^^^^ 
Bofeolongs»  is  named  Main^foor.  The  MSaU^hatry  are  atertud* 
people  living  a  month's  jenmey  to  thc^  north-west  of  Lata-  ^^"^^* 
koo^  from  whom  the  latter  procure  the  skins  of  the  wild 
cat  North  of  the  Orange  river  lies  the  country  of  tk6 
Great  Namaqoas,  whkh,  to  about  lat  S6^  south,  and  long;. 
19*  west,  is  watered  by  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Fbh 
and  Orange  rivers,  and  therefore  toleraMy  fertile,  but  to 
the  east  and  north  of  this  lies  the  gveat  soutb^m  Zahara, 
or  deaert,  extending  probably  to  the  eqnatofv  and  inhabif- 
ed  only  by  wandering  Baahmen*  lins  vast  r^en  eC 
sand,  'studded  hMie  and  there  by  trees,  is  bounded  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  Betjouanas,  Marotzees,  and  by  otiier 
tribes,  vAich  tiMy  denominate  as  follows  :* — ^north  of  Ku- 
rechanee,  the  Moquana»  Baraangwatoo;  north-east^  the 
Macallaka;  east,  Bapalangye,  Masaoona;  east  by  south, 
Bahatja;  soiith«east,  Bassetaa,  Booropolongs,  Maribana, 
Babooklola,  Bamoohopa,  Bapoohene;  south  south-east^ 
Bape,  Bammatow,  Balicana,  Bahooba,  Bapeeree,  Buklo- 
kla,  Moolehe,  Moohoobeloo,  Moomanyanna,  Mohawpee^ 
Bomnmleetee,  Peeree.  Besides  these  tribes,  or  nations,  to 
the  south  soutb««ast»  Barrow^  and  Campbell  ascertained^ 
that  great  hordes  of  both  native  and  Betjuana  Bushmen 
inhabit  the  country  south-east  of  Latakoo,  immediately 

»  Cnmpbell,  I.  27 1. 
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MQ0f.  behind  ihe  Tambookas,  and  in.  a  line  drawn  firon  Port 
I.XZI.   Natal  to  Latakoo*    These  Biibhmen  possess  herds  of  cat- 

"■""^  tie.  The  Wanketzees  are  situated  to  the  west,  of  the 
Marots^ees,  from  whom  they  are  divided  by  a  chain  of 
mountains  passing  from  north-east  to  soatii-oaat;  they 
are  commanded  by  a  treacherous  prince  called  Makabba, 
and  at  present  bear  tiie  worst  character  of  all  the  south- 
ern tribes  except  the   Bushmen*      Trammelling  firom   sua- 

Mampoor.  ijg^  ^  sunset,  MimpooTf  situated  on  the  sea-«ide^  ia  two 
moons  jotimey  from  Lattakoo»  and  three  moons  whee  the 
travellers  are  encumbered  with  cattle,  the  plunder  of  these 
being  the  object  of  this  distant  march.  The  desert  beyond 
Kallybarry  bears  mimosa  trees,  and  others,  unknown  to  the 
Latfikoos,  somewhat  resembling  the  willow.  The  surface 
of  this  great  desert^  which  reaches  from  the  Namaqoas 
^to  Long  Mountain  and  the  Wanketzees,  extending  1000 
miles  to  the  north,  and  500  to  the  west  of  Latakoo.  is  not 
perfectly  level,  and  though  generally  covered  with  sand, 
has  tufts  of  withered  grass  in  the  hollows*  The  water-me- 
Jon  is-  pretty  copious ;  water  is  extremely  scarce.  There  is 
a  nation  at  its  farthest  extremity  called  Quabee,  or  CSrass 
£nee.)*  The  extent  of  this  desert,  as  obtained  from  na* 
tives,  brings  it  to  the  10th  degree  of  Soothem  latitude;  ia 
shprtftinto  the  country  of  the  Giagas  or  Jagas  of  Congo; 
whoy  it  is  evident,  are  nothing  but  the  wandering  Bushmen 
of  tlie  desert,  and  the  desolating  commandos  of  the  Betjiianas 
and  Booroolongs.  By  such  inquiries  the  benevolent  labours 
of  the  missionaries  expand  the  boundaries  of  science;  bnt  we 
bt^ve  to  resume  the  subject, of  central  Africa  in  the  course 
of  .the  next  Book. 


Inham- 
bane. 


In  resuming  the  description  of  the  maritime  countries, 
we  sl^all  pass  over  in  haste  in&amtan^  extending  from  La- 
Koa  bay,  as  far  as  Cape  Corrientes^  where  a  fort  bnilt  by 
the  Portuguese  points  out  the  .southern  limit  of  the  posses- 
sions claimed  by  this  nation.  .  Cape  Delgado  is  the  north- 

*  Campbell,  II.  p.  120. 


era  frontier.    This  whojte  extent  of  coast  is  called  the  Oo*    sooK 
vermnmt  of  SenOf  or  Mooiamlnque.    The  coast  (ff  Inham-^  V^^ 
bane»  is  covered  with  pasturage  and  destitute  of  wood.*  -   - 
Each  village  has  its  independent  chief.f    The  country  of 
Sabia  contains  nothing  remarkable.    The  kingdom  of  Boton*  J^  ^H" 
ga  is  olbcn  called  Sofala,  or  Sephala,  the  latter  aj^ars  to  faia,  or 
be  only  the  maritime  part  of  it;  the  name  of  Sofala  denotes  ^^^>>s«- 
in  the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  languages.  Low  ooufUry4  .  Four 
hundred  executioners  constantly  precede  the  king  of  this 
country^  who  assumes  the  titles  of  Qrand-sorcerer,  and 
Bnmd-4vbber*    These  worda  perhaps  excite  in  the  mind  of 
an  African,  ideas  equally  just  and  liberal,  as  the  phrase 
Implied  to  the  paternal  wisdom  and  august  magnificence  of 
oor  soTereigns  recite  in*  the  mind  of  an  European  courtier. 
Four  ministers  traverse  the  kingdom  yearly,  due  represents 
the  person  of  the  monarch,  a  second  his  eyes,  a  third  his 
moufliy  and  a  fourth  his  ears. 

The  golden  treasures  of  this  country  have  become  quite 
a  common  place  among  the  Arabian  geographers;  this 
I^ecious  metal,  however,  undoubtedly  comes  from  the  in-> 
terior.  The  soil  is  fertile,  the  climate  tolerable.  The  ap- 
proaches to  the  coast  are  dreaded  on  account  of  the  number- 
less reefis  and  banks  of  sand.  It  is  asserted  that  among  tho 
inhabitants  there  is  a  race  of  gigantic  form,  who  deliver  up 
their  prisoners  of  war  to  a  nation  in  the  interior,  to  be  de- 
voured.$  Those  residing  on  the  coast  have  embraced  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  in  some  measure  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage.   They  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of  dyeing  their  cotton 


The  state  of  Monomotapa,  situated  behind  Sofal^i,  is>  Empire  of- 

Moiior" 
tapa. 


like  the  latter,  watered  by  the  Zambe%e,  one  of  the  great  ^*'"°"*^ 


rivers  of  Africa,  that  empties  itself  into  the  sea  by  four 
mouths  or  branches;  namely,  in  proceeding  from  the 
north  to  the  south,  the  ^Uitane,  ttie  Cuama,  which  ap- 

*  Ramusio,  CoIIectiou  des  Voyages,  1. 1,  p.  3d2. 

t  Bucquoy,  Voyage,  trad,  allein.  p.  22. 

X  Hartmanni,  Edrisi  Africa,  p.  109 ;  Reland  Palestine,  p.  372. 

^  Bucquoj,  p.  4  and  5.  - 
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pears  to  %e  ihe  principd,  tiie  Imalo,  and  {he  LimiML 
*"^   Hie  natirefl  aaj  tiiat  tiiia  rifer  originates  from  a  great 

'**''*""*  lake^  and  receives  its  name  from  a  village  not  far  from  Ms 
sonree.  It  is  very  rapid,  and  in  some  phM)es  a  league  ia 
breadth.  It  ascends  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  fliosmiK, 
abore  1^  where  there  is  a  cataract  of  an  astonMiing 
height^  and  constant  falls  for  the  space  of  twenty  leagnes, 
as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  dttoora,  where  are  found  mines 
of  siirer.  The  Zambtie  inundates  Uie  conntry  in  the 
same  manner  as  flie  Nile;  bnt  in  the  month  of  ApriL  la 
sailing  upon  this  river,  it  is  very  hazardous  to  plnng«  the 
arm  or  foot  into  tlie  water,  on  account  of  the  nuraerosa  nnd 

^^^     daring  crocodiles.*    Monomotapa  abounds  in  rico^  maiBe^ 
«  fruits,  and  beasts ;  it  is  cultivated  idong  tiie  rivers,  bnt  the 

rest  of  the  land,  although  uncultivated,  appears  fertile»  since 
vast  forests  are  found  there  inhdiited  by  elephants,  rin« 
noceroses,  wild  oxen  cdled  meroo$^  tigers  strong  enoagh  to 
cany  off  a  calf,  zebras,  antelopes,  and  monkey&.f  The 
hippopotamns  and  tortoise  attain  an  enormous  size.  The 
Portuguese  have  bred  a  few  homed  cattle ;  but  horses  are  al« 
togeflier  wanting.  The  mineral  kingdom  appears  interest* 
ing.  Gold  dost  every  where  abounds;  the  Portuguese  col- 
lect it  in  the  environs  of  Ttte,  the  natives  in  the  province  of 
Mamca;  in  addition  to  these  are  enumerated  the  gold  mines 
of  Baro  and  ffuaHcwi/f  where  fliis  precious  metal  lies  imbed-- 
ded  in  a  rock. 

The  kingdom  of  Butua  is  considered  the  richest  in  gold. 
Masses  of  native  silver  have  been  met  with.  The  natives 
diligently  work  some  iron  mines. 

^^^^  Tlie  name  of  MMomotapa  signifies,  according  to  some 
aufliors,  the  king  of  Motapa,  it  is  written  by  others  Bemh 
JbtapOf  which,  according  to  an  ingenious  observation,  ap- 
pears to  signify  in  Arabic  <^a  people  of  mercenary  sol- 
diers,^ and  consequently  only  an  appellative  given  to  these 
nations  by  the  Arabs,  who  have  conquered  the  sea-coasts.^ 

•  ThomaBD,  Vojage,  p.  183.  t  Idem,  p.  118, 119.  et  112. 

t  Lichtenstein,  ArchiTes  Etbnognph.  1. 1,  p.  295, 
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Bumwer  it  may  be^  «he  sovereign,  to  whom  the  title  of   book 
emperor  is  given  by  the  Portugoese,  formeriy  extended    ^zxi. 
his  dominion  over  a  great  mimber  of  vassal  kings ;  he  is  *— — -— ' 
now,  say  they,  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of  Africa. 
The  great  edifices  of  Butua,  covered  with  inscriptions  in  Modu- 
m  unknown  language,  appear  to  he  silent  evidences  of  an-  °^°^^' 
cient  civflization  extinguished  during  the  presence  of  eivH 
wars^  or  which  may  have  disappeared  with  the  nation, 
great  both  in  commerce  and  arms,  of  which  these  menn- 
ments  appear  to  be  erections. 

The  provinces  and  cities  of  the  empire  of  Monomotapa  ProWpcM 
are  not  better  known  than  they  were  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  ^"^  "***** 
tory.  Zimbaoe  is  the  collective  name  of  every  great  city^ 
like  fm  in  China.  It  is  the  name  of  the  emperor's  resi- 
dence, which  is  sixty  leagues  from  the  sea,  is  a  very  popu- 
lous city,  and  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  great  river. 
Tette  and  6ena  are  two  Portuguese  forts;  the  first,  also 
called  San^FagOf  is  distant  one  hundred  and  twenty  leagues 
east  of  the  great  cataract  The  Portuguese  still  possess 
on  this  river  the  post  of  Ckiaroa  and  MassapOf  near  tiie 
gold  mountains  of  mount  Fiira.  The  post  of  Zumbo, 
where  the  Banians  manufacture  gold  plate,  has  been  seiz- 
ed from  the  Portuguese  by  the  natives.*  The  people  of 
this  country  go  neariy  naked,  like  those  of  t)ie  western 
coast ;  they  are  superstitious,  and  believe  in  magic  and  en- 
chantments. According  to  reports  which  seem  doubtful^ 
the  king,  on  days  of  ceremony,  carries  suspended  at  his 
side  a  small  spade  as  an  emblem  of  agriculture.  The 
children  of  the  great  men  are  retained  at  court  as  hostages; 
uid  the  king  sends  every  year  an  ofllcer  into  the  provinces^ 
It  hi  at  that  time  the  custom  for  the  people  to  testify  their 
loyalty  by  putting  out  their  fires,  and  relighting  them  by 
fire  taken  from  the  officer's  torch.  It  is  said  that  the  em- 
peror's guard  consists  of  a  squadron  of  women  lightly 

*  Report  of  Dominican  Missionaries,  dted  in  the  Diario  di  Roaia,  Febriv- 
»Ty,  lgl6. 
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400K    armed.    After  all,  is  it  ascertained  whether  this  famoas 
XXXI.    monarch  exists  at  present,  as  an  inde'pendent  sovereign? 

A  more  interesting  question  for  a  traveller  is  the-possi- 
across  the  liilitj  of  crossing  the  unknown  country  between  Monoino- 
SsSuthcrn  **P*  ^^^  Congo.  The  Portuguese  and  African  slave 
Africa.  merchants  have  already  often  conducted  convoys  of  ne- 
groes from  Angola  to  Sena,  and  from  Sena  to  Angola.  The 
two  posts  of  Fedras-ncgras,  in  the  interior  of  Congo,  and 
of  CAtcova,  in  the  interior  of  Monomotapa,  are  the  respec- 
tive points  of  departure;  the  distance  is  three  hundred 
and  twenty-five  leagues,  and  its  performance  occupies  a 
whole  season :  wandering  hordes  are  frequently  met,  aad 
elevated  plateaus  are  crossed  where  gold  in  powder  is  col- 
lected. The  reports  received  from  Portuguese  exiles  re- 
siding at  Sena,  and  transmitted  by  two  learned  men,  M. 
Correade  Serra,  and  M.  Constancio,*  leave  no  room  (on 
reasonable  doubts.  The  objection  drawn  from  the  decla- 
ration of  the  governor  of  Mozambique,  who  declares  him- 
self ignorant  of  these  journeys,  loses  its  weight,  when  it  is 
considered,  that  it  is  not  at  Mozambique,  but  at  ChicoTa, 
or  at  least  at  Sena,  that  information  of  the  fact  must  be 
collected.  Moreover,  the  governor  consulted  by  M.  Salt, 
appeared  to  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  the  circumstances 
generally  known  concerning  the  geography  of  Monomo- 
tapa. 

Repulsed  from  the  interior,  our  curiosity  must  rapidly 
survey  the  remaining  part  of  the  western  coast  governed 
by  the  Portuguese. 
Coattof  The  coast  of  Mozambique  every  where  presents  dangc^ 
Wque."*  ous  reefs  and  shoals,  interspersed  with  a  great  number  of 
3mall  islands.  The  rivers,  although  very  wide  at  their 
mouth,  come  not  from  a  great  distance;  they  take  their 
rise  from  the  foot  of  a  long  and  high  chain  of  Mountains, 
to  which,  on  account  of  their  splintered  peaks,  has  been 
^iven  the  Portuguese  name  of  Picos  Fragosos. 

♦  Obscrvador  Portuguez,  Periodical  Collection,  No.  IV. 
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Tbe  port  of  the  Isle  of  Mozambique^  although  of  difficult 
entrance,*  is  very  good^  and  ci^n  afford  secui*e  shelter  to    ^»^^^* 
many  vessels.    The  Portuguese  have  a  fcrt  very  well  built, "     TT' 
and  hold  under  their  jurisdiction  the  inhabitants,  who  are  /  ^  ° 


Moors,  and  are  governed  by  a  Sheerif.    The  Portuguese  "*"•• 
ships,  on  their  voyage  to  India,  enter  and  remain  in  the 
port  of  Mozambique  during  a  month;  formerly,  among  oth- 
er merchandize,  they  took  in  slaves,  which  they  carried  to 
India;  but  King  Joseph  the  second,  under  the  ministry  of  ^ 

Pombal,  forbad  this  commerce,  and  the  present  Queen  has 
enforced  the  order.  The  principal  objects  of  exportation 
at  present  are  gold  and  elephants'  teeth ;  these  last  are  very 
abundant;  they  are  kept  in  spacious  magazines,!  and  are 
fhipped  off  during  the  month  of  August  every  year  for  Goa« 
There  is  also  considerable  trade  carried  on  between  this 
place  and  Madagascar;  and  all  the  commerce  of  these  coun* 
tries  appears  to  be  in  tbe  hands  and  at  the  charge  of  govern- 
ment 

The  unhealthy  state  of  Mozambique  has  induced  the 
inhabitants  to  build  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  agreeable 
and  large  village  of  MesurU^  at  this  time  more  populous 
than  the  city4    The  governor's  palace  raises  itself  majesti- 
cally above  a  forest  of  cocoa,  cashew,  and  mango  trees. 
The  principal   nation  on  this  coast  is  that  of  Macouas ;  The  UtL-- 
the  Mmj&uSf  also  the  Muximbes,  live  in  the  interior.    The  the  country 
name  of  the  first  of  these  nations  appears  to  merit  every  of  v&kvak^ 
attention  of  geographers.    It  appears  to  furnish  the  so- 
lution of  an  ancient  geographical  problem.     The  terri- 
tory of  Vakvakf  or  Wakwak  extends,  according  to  tho 
Arabians,  from  Zanguebar  as  far  as  Sofala ;  it  is  precisely 
the  situation  of  the  country  of  the  Macouas :  are  not  the 
two  names  identical  i    A  slight  alteration  of  orthography 
may  have  confounded  these  names  in  the  Arabic.^    Such 

*  Thomann,  p.  54,  55. 

t  Collin,  Notices  respecting  Mozambique,  in  Aniialcs  des  Vovages,  t.  IX.  \\ 
313. 
X  Salt,  Second  Voyage. 

ijloU   (ouakouak)    cif^Lo    (raakouak.") 

VOL.  rv.  26 
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BOOK    is  the  conclasion  to  which  a  rational  etymology  would  seem 
J""-   to  lead  as.    The  truth  is,  that  Maanh  in  the  dialects  of 
""""""  southern  Africa,  lAerely  signifies  a  white  man,  and  is  ap- 
plied by  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  indifferently  to  the 
Dutch  and  English  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  the 
Arabs  and  Portuguese  on  the  shores  of  Mozambiqae.* 
Anciently,  Wakwak  may  have  had  the  same  signification, 
so  rapidly  do  the  dialects  of  Africa  degenerate :  and  the 
Makasses  of  the  west  coast,t  north  of  the  Orange,  probably 
derive  their  name  from  a  similar  origin. 
^hecoa^       ^he  northern  part  of  the  government  of  Mozambique 
"^""^   *  derives  is  name  of  ^lurimbe  from  a  small  island  where  the 
Portuguese  have  a  fort,  and  where  they  allow  the  French  to 
trade4     OMo  is  another  of  their  posts.    The  islands  of  this 
coast  are  under  the  government  of  an  Arab  sheik,  a  vassal 
of  Portugal,  whose  possessions  terminate  at  Cape  Ddgado. 

*  Campbell,  II.  p.  358.  t  Above,  p.  339. 

%  Blancard,  Commerce  dei  Indef  OrientaltB,  p.  20. 
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AFRICA. 

I 

CoHHiittatiM  of  the  description  of  Jifrica* — Eastern  coasts  or 
Zanguebar  and  JSjjam^^Bimarks  on  the  Interior  of  South' 
ern  Africa. 

Tnod^  regions  which  are  least  known  attract  more  par-    book 
ticalarly  the  attention  of  writers  who  are  anxious  tosatisFjr  lxxii. 
the  curiosity  of  their  philosophical  i*eaders.     We  shall, 
therefore^  devote  a  whole  book  to  the  description  of  coun- 
tries, which  both  English  and  French  compilers  of  geogra* 
phjr  generally  dispatch  in  two  or  three  pages. 

Cape  Delgadb  determines  the  southern  limit  of  Zanj^if- Zangaebar 
har^  or  the  coast  of  ZangueSf  Zingues^  or  ZindgeSf  for  the  JiJ^^ihe^xra- 
name  giten  by  the  Arabians  to  the  inhabitants  is  written  biant. 
in  these  three  ways.    Tlie  Arabian  accounts  are  those       '     ' 
only  which  appear  to  embrace  the  whole  of  continental 
Zanguebar.    A  great  river,  filled  with  crocodiles,  sandy 
deserts,  a  burning  climate,  leopards  of  a  large  size,  innu- 
merable elephants,  giraffes,  and  wild  asses  or  zebras,  mines 
of  iron,  from  which  the  natives  derive  their  favourite  or- 
naments ;  the  dourah  and  banana,  as  alimentary  plants ;  as 
beasts  of  burden,  osicn,  which  are  also  used  in  war ;  such 
are  the  remarks  of  physical  geography  which  can  be  col- 
lected in  the  writings  of  Ibn-al-Wardi,*  Massondi,f  Edri- 
si,\  and  Bakoui.$    The  country  of  Zingues,  or  Zindges^ 

*  Notices  and  Extracts  from  Manuscripts,  IT.  S8« 

t  Etienne  Quatremire,  M^m.  stir  TEgypte,  Sic,  ▼ol.  II.  181. 

X  Hartmaiin,  Edrisi  Africa,  101—104. 

k  Noticef,  &c.  II,  395. 
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European 
accounts. 

Quiloa. 


extends,  according  to  the  Arabians,  from  Abyssinia  as  far 
as  the  territory  of  Oitukouak,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  country 
'  of  Makouas,  or  the  coast  of  Mozambique.  It  is  in  length 
seven  hundred  farsangSf  by  which  are  probably  meant 
Arabic  miles,  for  there  arc  just  seven  hundred  from  Cape 
Delgado  to  Madagoxo,  otherwise  tlie  whole  coast  from  the 
straits  of  Babel-Mandel  to  Sofala  must  be  Included.  The 
capital  is  Kabila,  a  name  in  which  Quiloa  may  be  recogniz- 
ed. The  people  live  without  law,  and  without  any  definite 
form  of  religion.  Every  one  worships  the  object  of  his  fan- 
cy-—a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  piece  of  iron ;  they,  neyertfae- 
less,  acknowledge  a  supreme  God,  whom  they  call  MtMan- 
diloUf  a  word  which  calls  to  mind  the  Malango  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Sofala,  and  which  thus  attaches  the  Zingues  to  the 
race  of  Caffres.  The  king,  who  is  said  to  assume  the  title 
of  **  TVakliman,  or  Son  of  the  Supreme  Lord,''*  marches  at 
the  head  of  300,000  troops  mounted  on  oxen.  The  Zingues 
conquered,  during  the  third  age  of  the  Hegira,  a  part  of 
Eastern  Arabia  and  of  Irac* 

Europeans  have  visited  only  the  islands  and  some  mari- 
time places  of  Zanguebar ;  we  will  follow  them  by  ascend- 
ing from  south  to  north.  The  island  of  Quiloa,  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  opposite  a  peninsula* 
formed  by  two  great  rivers,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  called  Coavo*  This  situation  gives  it  three  safe  ports, 
spacious,  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  banks  of 
the  rivers  are  ornamented  by  large  trees,  with  villages  in- 
terspersed, subject  to  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Quiloa. 
The  island,  accessible  at  all  times,  is  the  mart  for  the  trade 
of  slaves  of  the  whole  coast  of  Zanguebar.  The  continent 
produces  a  species  of  teak-wood,  as  durable  as  that  from 
Surat,  of  the  greatest  beauty,  and  fit  for  the  building  of 
ships.    The  sugar-cane,  cotton  tree,  and  indigo,  are  its  na- 

*  The  word  Wakliman^  quoted  after  Massoudi  by  Quatremdre^  appears  to 
be  Arabian.  Wakil^  Is  a  governor,  or  viceroy,  Iman.  the  name  of  the  Arab 
Sovereigns  of  Yemen,  Mascate,  and  Adel.     The  pretended  king  of  the  Ziogues, 

may  be  ©nly  a  vassal,  former  or  present,  of  the  Iman  of  Adel  or  Mascate. 
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tural  products.  The  baobab,  the  tamarind  tree,  the  cedar,  book 
the  tree  that  produces  the  gum  copal,  and  the  coffee  plant  I'XXii. 
of  Madagascar,  are  also  found  here.  Game,  and  herds  of 
every  species  of  animal,  particularly  of  the  wild  ox,  as 
vrell  as  river  and  sea-fish,  are  here  abundant.  Elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  panthers,  lions,  leopards,  wild  asses,  or  zebras, 
are  often  seen  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  to 
quench  their  thirst  Fruits  and  vegetables  are  scarce. 
Millet  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  natives. 

The  king  is  a  negro,  and  receives  much  respect,  but  is 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  Moorish  vizier,  called  Mallin- 
danCf  who  governs  supremely  in  the  name  of  this  titular 
monarch,  whom  he  may  even  depose  by  conferring  the  dig- 
nity on  another  of  his  own  choice.*  This  vizier  appears 
to  be  a  governor  sent  by  thp  powerful  sheik  of  the  island 
of  Zanzibar.  **  The  inhabitants  of  the  island,"  says  a 
learned  author,  '^saw  with  concern  that  Quiloa  alone  had 
all  the  trade  of  the  coast;  they  invaded  this  city  in  1787* 
The  king  of  Quiloa  ceded  to  that  of  Zanzibar  half  the  pro* 
fits  annually  received  from  the  trade  of  slaves.  For  the 
better  observance  of  this  treaty  the  sovereign  of  the  latter 
island  has  stationed  a  representative  at  Quiloa.  Many 
French  trading  vessels  resort  thither  every  year.f ''  Tho 
women  cultivate  millet  and  potatoes  from  custom  and  neces* 
Bity ;  the  men  are  employed  either  in  fishing,  hunting,  or 
sleeping ;  some  women  also  make  mats  and  coarse  stuffs  for 
their  own  use.^ 

The  island  of  Monfia,  governed  by  a  sheik  in  the  time  ofi«i<^Bder 
Ramusis,  is  at  this  time  only  inhabited  by  wild  oxen,  which    ^^  ^' 
the  inhabitants  of  Quiloa  come  here  to.  hunt 

Zanzibar  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  all  these  itiaod  of 
islands;  it  is  twenty-five  leagues  in  length  and  five  inZaMibar. 
breadth.    It  is  said  to  have  an  excellent  harbour.    Orange 
and  lemon  trees  display  their  golden  fruits  by  the  side  of 

*  Costifny,  Moyen  d*Am^Iiorer  les  Colonics,  t.  III.  p.  f247  et  5iiiv. 
t  Blanca'rd,  Commerce  des  Indes  Ortcntales,  p.  21. 
J  Conigny,  ihirf.  III.  266. 
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BOOK  the  cocoa  and  banana.  Vegetables  and  rice  are  abundant. 
XXXI  I.  'j'li^  inliabitantHy  like  those  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  ara 

*~""""""  Mahometans,  and  governed  by  a  system  of  laws.  The  cities 
are  adorned  with  mosques.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
computed  at  60.000,  of  which  300  are  Arabs,  and  the  rest  a 
mixed  race.  The  sheik  communicates  with  the  princes  oT 
Arabia ;  he  is  said  to  have  expressed  a  wish  to  be  placed 
under  tlie  protection  of  England.*  The  exports  consist  of 
slaves,  gum,  ivory,  antimony,  and  blue  vitriol. 

Island  of        /'ewfttt  IS  still  more  fertile  in  fruits  and  corn.    The  in- 

Poinba* 

habitants,  a  timid  people,  are  dressed  in  stuflTs  of  silk  and 
cotton   brought  Trom   India.      Like    the    other    islanders 
they   sail   in  their  frail    barks  to  Melinda    and    Mada- 
gascar. 
Doubts  and     fl^^^  ^„^]g  altogether  modern  information.     Tlie   itite- 

qucsuous.  ^ 

resting  descriptions  of  {jobo,  Barros,  and  Coiita,  are  already 
three  centuries  old.f  Is  tiie  city  ot  Mombaxaf  situated  in 
an  island  formed  by  two  branches  of  a  river,  still  in  the 
possession  of  the  Arabs  of  Masrate,  who,  in  1698,  drove 
out  the  Portuguese  ?  Are  the  seventeen  churches  that 
adorned  this  city,*  well  fortified  by  nature  and  art,  still 
mosques?  With  whom  do  the  inhabitants  of  these  fertile 
and  healthy  places  at  present  trade  ?  Does  the  large  and 
beautiful  city  of  Melinda  still  continue  the  pride  of  its 
banks?  Does  she  still  see  in  her  gardens  the  most  delici- 
ous oranges?  Do  the. Arabs,  who  now  possess  it,  array 
themselves  in  silk  and  purple  ?  Is  the  king  always  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  courtiers,  and  received  by  a  choir 
of  priests  and  young  women,  who  offer  him  incense  and 
flowers  ?  Who  now  reigns  in  Lamo,  a  country  fan?ous  for 
the  large  asses  it  produces  ?  Over  Pa/f,  whence  the  Arabs 
of  Mascate  drove  out  European  traders  in  1692?  Over 
Jubo  and  its  coast,  infested  by  seqients  ?  Over  Brava^  or 
BeruOf  a  small  aristocratic  republic,  the  inhabitants  of  whidft 
worshipped  Stones  anointed  with  the  oil  offish  ? 

•  Sail,  Second  Journey  into  Abyssinia,  &c. 
'  t  Se«  Ui«  preieat  Work,  vol.  JL  p.  485,  and  leq. 
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These  are  questions  that  would  have  been  resolved  by  the  book 
learned  and  intrepid  Seetzen,  if  an  enemy's  band  had  not  ^^^i^* 
cut  the  thread  of  a  life  so  precious;  for  at  the  moment  in 
which  this  traveHer  died,  poisoned  by  the  order  of  the  Iman 
of  Yemen,  he  was  preparing  to  visit  Meiinda,  and  to  collect 
among  the  Arabs  of  that  city  traditions  and  manuscripts 
relative  to  their  knowledge  of  Africa. 

Nevertheless,  the  principal  features  of  its  geography  are 
incapable  of  having  been  changed. 

The  cities  of  Melinda,  Lamo,  and  Fate,  appear  to  beoeiuof 
situated  in  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  called  R^ili1naney/^l.^^^l^ 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  that  which,  under  thecy. 
name  of  ZAee^  descends  from  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia. 
The  banks  of  the  river,  inundated   and  enriched  by  its 
waters,  perhaps  may  correspond  with  the  lively  descriptions 
of  the  Portuguese ;  farther  on,  the  moving  sands,  accord- 
ing to  an  Arabian    author,  have  destroyed  the  city  of 

Behind  these  mai'itime  and  civilized  states  are  noticed  the  The  Mose- 
savage  tribes  of  Moseguofost  rich  in  cattle,  who,  during  in-  %^^7^^- 
fancy,  have  their  heads  covered  with  clay  in  the  form  of  a 
hat    Is  not  the  name  by  which  this  nation  is  designated, 
Arabic  ?  it  would  then  only  signify  men  armed  with  jave- 
lins*!    Farther  north  are  the  Maracatesr  a  people  less  rude,  The  Mara- 
and  having  a  good  exterior*    They  observe  the  ceremony  of  ^''^^* 
circumcisioo.    The  girls  preserve  the  treasure  of  their  in- 
nocence by  means  of  a  suture,  which  the  husband  alone  has 
a  right  to  undo.:^ 

The  accounts  of  the  kingdom  of  Jdagadoxa  or  Mdkad*  Kingdom 
sdwHf  are  more  recent.    A  lascar  or  Imlian  sailor,  nam-  Joxi!**' 
ed  Isolf,  who  has  resided  there  sixteen  years,'  has  furnish- 
ed the  principal  parts  of  the  following  account^    The 
country,  watered  by  a  large  river,  abounds  in  corn,  rice» 

*  Aboul-Mahasen,  in  Et.  Quatreni^re,  1.  c*  p.  1S8. 

t  |RVft»    (mossagge)  javelot.  %  Lobo,  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  382. 

4  Narrative  of  the  Lascar  Isiif,  in  Ehrmann,  Biblioth^que  of  Voyagcf,  and 
ticographical  Memoiri,  UL  75.  and  s«q.  (in  German.) 
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BpOK  fruitsi  cattle,  red-haired  sbeep,  horses,  and  camela.  Tb/b 
^*^^i^*  extensive  forests  harbour  bears  I  lions,  panthers,  leopardSf 
and  ostriches.  The  pyon  is  a  bird  ten  feet  in  height.  The 
description  of  an  ampliibious  animal,  denominated  hooaerp 
calls  to  mind  the  ornithorifnchus  of  New  Holland.  The 
population  consists  of  a  mixture  of  white,  olive-cohNired 
and  black  men,  who  have  pretty  generally  adopted  Ae 
idiom  of  their  masters,  the  Arabs.  The  king  and  great 
men  are  covered  from  the  breast  to  the  feet^  the  comnMNi 
people  go  nearly  naked  ;  the  queen,  by  way  of  disttnctum, 
wears  green  silk,  and  her  hair  is  ornamented  with  feathers 
of  different  colours.  The  king  holds  a  court  of  justice  in 
public,  assisted  by  some  counsellors.  Criminals  are  either 
exposed  to  wild  beasts,  or  dispatched  with  a  club.  The  king 
is  attended  by  a  suite  only  during  joumies ;  at  other  tines 
ho  has  neitlier  court  nor  guards,  nor  does  any  one  salute 
him.  The  Maliometan  religion,  which  prevails,  appears 
allied  to  paganism ;  for  different  idols  are  seen  both  in  the 
temples  and  houses.  The  violence  exercised  by  the  Porta- 
guese  in  former  times  on  this  coast,  who  came  for  the  par^ 
pose  of  procuring  slaves,  has  left  a  deep  impression,  and 
£uroi)eans  are  no  longer  received  but  with  mistrust  and 
much  reserve. 
Mmdoxa  '^'^^  capital,  which  takes  the  name  of  the  country,  is  a 
large  and  fine  city,  built  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  \ 


shore.  It  contains  the  king's  palace,  several  mosques  and 
houses  of  stone  painted  in  fresco,  with  terraced  flat  roofik 
In  the  burial  place  of  the  royal  family,  near  the  citjt  the 
tombs  are  of  black  and  white  marble,  each  adorned  with  a 
cupola  surmounting  a  magnificent  pyramid.  Tlie  urns  so* 
closing  the  ashes  of  the  kings  and  queens  are  all  of  gold,  and 
surrounded  by  lamps  of  the  same  metal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  MichidaSf  mentioned  by  the  Abys- 
sinian histories,  are  no  others  than  the  Makadschou. 

CoMt  of        The  coast  of  ^jan  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  navigator, 

^'^'       only  a  desolate  mass  of  rocks  and  sands,  where,  occasionally, 

may  be  seen  a  wandering  ostrich.     In  proceeding  round 
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(Bape  Quardafuif  the  eastern  point  of  Africa,  the  coast  puts  book 
on  a  less  barren  appearance.  The  port  of  Filu^  the  isle  of  i>xm* 
BarbarOf  the  commercial  city  of  ZeUOf  in  a  country  pro-  — — " 
dncing  fruits  and  com,  are  little  frequented  by  Europeaiis. 
The  kingdom  of  Adel  is  the  principal  state  of  this  coast.  Kingdom 
its  capital  is  called  Aufa^QureU  and  the  sovereign,  like 
that  of  Yemen,  assumes  the  title  of  Jbaaiu*  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  coast,  called  Berberes  by  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers, have  an  olive  colour,  long  hair,  and  do  not  in  the 
least  resonble  the  Caffres.  The  horns  of  the  cows  are  as 
large  as  those  of  the  stag ;  the  sheep  also  have  some  pecu- 
liarities; according  to  Hamilton,!  they  are  vehitish,  with 
a  head  of  a  shining  black  colour,  small  ears,  large  body, 
and  juicy  flesh ;  at  ^he  end  of  their  tail,  as  large  as  their 
buttocks,  and  from  six  to  eight  inches  long,  is  an  append- 
age also,  about  six  inches  in  length,  very  like  the  tail  of  a 
hog.  Hamiltop's  assertion  is  in  some  degree  conrmed  by 
Barthema,^  who  states  his  having  there  seen  sheep  whose 
tail  weighed  from  twenty-five  to  twenty-six  pounds ;  their 
head  and  neck  black,  the  rest  of  the  body  white ;  others^ 
entirely  white,  had  a  tail  an  ell  in  length,  turned  like  a 
vine  tendril,  and  the  neck  swelled  with  a  kind  of  dewlap 
hanging  to  the  ground,  which  they  have  in  common  wi^ 
the  Angora  sheep,  and  some  other  varieties.  M.  Walcke- 
naer  has  justly  remarked  its  identity  with  a  ram  of  antique 
marbloy^  the  living  type  of  which  is  said  to  exist  in  the 
Alps;  it  appears  to  us,  however,  that  the  artist  must  ra- 
ther haT6  seen  its  model  in  Asia  Minor.  The  sheep  of 
Adel,  instead  of  wool,  is  covered  with  hair  as  coarse  as  the 
bristles  of  a  hog.  The  same  eflTect  is  produced  by  the  cli- 
mate of  Guinea  and  Barbary.|)  The  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with   these  Ethiopian  sheep,  as  they  called 

*  Ludol^  App.  ad  Hittor.  Mtbiop.  p.  29. 

t  Hamilton.  Relation  dei  Indet  Orientales. 

X  Ramustf,  I.  p.  131, 193. 

k  Fabroni,  del  ariete  gutturato,  Florence,  179S. 

H  Sbaw's  Travels,  341 ;  Adaneon,  Hist.  Natar.  du  Senegal,  57. 
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BOOK  tbom.*  Our  European  breed,  after  faaviiig  been  transport- 
XXXII.  ^d  tQ  South  America,  has  changed  its  wool  for  hair.f  These 
"""■""^  facts  appear  to  diminish,  in  a  great  degree,  the  importance 
commonly  attached  to  slight  varieties  of  form,  in  a  species 
80  subject  to  the  iniuence  of  climate. 
^'^'"'^M*^  Among  the  exports  of  the  country  of  Adel,  some  Greek 
'  and  Roman  authors  of  the  first  and  second  ages,  name 
myrrh,  tranltincense,  cassia,  and  canella-t  'The  testhnonf 
of  the  ancientH,  repeated  by  Barthema,  has  also  been  copl* 
ed  by  Brure.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  forests  or 
groves,  overnpreadinf;  the  interior  noontains  of  Adel  and 
Ajan,  produce  medicinal  gums,  odoriferous  resins,  and  aro- 
matic barks.  We  have  seen,  in  the  description  of  Gtilnea^ 
that  even  the  western  coast  of  Africa  produces  some  aro- 
matic vep;etablf«.  We  regard  the  great  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Flora  of  Africa  and  that  of  Arabia  and  India, 
as  a  probable  result,  not  only  of  the  similitude  of  the  tK- 
mates,  but  of  the  conimei*cial  communications  of  the  inha- 
bitants. Have  not  somd  plants  from  Brazil  flourislied  hi 
the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  the  seeds  of  whieh  hid 
been  transported  by  Portuguese  vessels  to  Lisbon,  and 
thence  to  England  i  Are  not  the  vegetables  of  Germuj 
diflbsed  in  the  same  manner  over  the  coasts  of  Bergben  in 
Norway  ?$  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Brace^i 
assertions  do  not  affbrd  a  sufficient  evidence  for  admitttog 
the  canella,  cassia,  or  even  the  coflRse-tree,  into  the  nnnber 
of  vegetables  of  the  central  region  of  Adel  and  AjM. 
Myrrh  only  is  at  this  time  carried  from  the  ports  of  Abys* 
sinia  to  those  of  Moka.|| 

«  Str«bo,  lit).  XVII.  p.  U77;  AlmeU  Diod.  Sicul.  HI.  p.  8;  Qppiao,  de 
Venat.  II.  326.  379. 

t  Catesby's  Natural  Hist,  of  Carolina,  preface;  Brown's  Natural  Hifclory  of 
Jamaica,  p.  488  ;  Sloane's  Natural  History  of  Jamaica,  \L  p.  328  ;  Baocroffs 
Natural  History  of  Gtiiana,  p.  121. 

}  Qalen,  Dioscor.  Plin.  cited  by  Bocbart,  Bialeg.  I.  II.  p.  23. 

f  Notes  of  M.  Correa  de  Serra,  and  of  tbe  lato  M.  IVftbi,  communicated  to 
,  the  author. 

{  Blancard|  Comftierca  dts  Indes  Orient.  83. 


It  now  rerotiiia  to  vs  to  go  more  deoply  into  the  into*    book 
rior  of  the  contineiit.    Unfortunately  a  few  lines  iivill  be  I'^^cii. 

sufficient  to  inckule  the  vague  traditions  that  have  reached 

£aropefui8« 

The  Ctiagas  occupy  to  the  east  of  Congo  immense  deserts.  ^«oerai  re- 
It  is  asserted,  that  tiiese  Tartars  of  the  torrid  zone^  after  the  intoxior 
their  re-unioD  at  Mou-'ZimbeSf  haveajipeai-ed  as  devastating 
conquerors  on  the  side  of  Quiioa.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Mot^Jaco^  brought  by  Battel  and  Dapper  very  fav 
from  the  north-east  of  Congo,  appears  to  {Kiint  out  a 
temporary  establishment  of  tlie  Giagas.  It  appears  to  us 
that  the  ZUnbeSf  or  Mou-Zimbes,  must  be  identtral  vi4h 
the  Cimbeha99  wi^nderers  to  tlie  west  of  the  Betjouanas. 
Again,  the  Mon-QaUa^f  or  Mou-'QaUaMf  on  the  co^st  of 
Quiioa,  appear  to  be  an  emigration  of  tlie  Gallas  bordering 
on  Abyssinia.  It  is  from  these  data  that  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa  appears  to  us  an  extensive  plateau,  where  ^ 
wandering  hoinlcs  are  dispersed  without  control,  without 
laws,  or  any  regular  emplnyment  This  hypothesis  appears 
confirmed  by  tlie  two  according  testimonies  that  we  are 
about  to  rite. 

The  accounts  of  th6  slave  merchants  of  If  oaambique,  Caravam 

which  ffo 

collected  by  Mr.  Salt,  inform  us,  that  the  two  unions,  call"- thai  way. 
ed  the  Eevi  and  Jlfamri,  are  situated  nine  hundred  miles 
at  least  from  the  eastern  coast,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  continent :  these  nations,  composed  of  white 
men,  (olive-coloured  are  undoubtedly  meant,)  are  concern- 
ed in  tlie  slave  trade  on  the  western  coast.  Sev^n  months 
are  required  to  go  from  Mozambique  into  their  country, 
where  a  grcQt  lake  of  fresh  water  is  to  be  ft»und.  This 
testimony  merits  greater  attention,  as  the  £ng|ish  travf  Her, 
in  reporting  it,  endeavours  to  throw  out  doubts  on  the 
subject.* 

According  to  M-  Morice,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  who 
concluded  in  1776,  in  his  own  private  name,  for  one  hun» 
dred  yearsy  a  treaty  of  alliance  and  commerce  with  the 

*  Salt,  Seeood  Voyage. 
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BOOK  Moors  of  Qfiiloa,  a  caravan  of  Africans  everjr  year  leaves 
*^"^*^*  this  city  to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country  on  the  west- 
ern  side  of  Africa,  and  return  by  the  same  road.  Tliey 
feed  on  the  vegetables  and  roots  found  on  the  road»*  and 
particularly  on  the  tamarind.  At  the  distance  of  some  days' 
journey  from  Quiloa*  a  great  lake  is  observed,  designated 
as  a  fresh  water  sea ;  it  is  undoubtedly  the  lake  Maravi. 
It  is  crossed  on  pieces  of  wood,  and  a  halt  is  made  on  an 
isle  found  in  the  middle.  The  Africans  assert  fliat  tiie 
termination  of  their  journey  is  **  a  lake''  of  salt  water. 
Vessels,  similar  to  our  o^n,  are  found  here,  and  Europe- 
ans, to  whom  the  slaves  are  sold.  This  account  has  been 
confirmed  to  M.  Morice,  in  all  the  voyages  made  to  Qui- 
loa,  by  many  inhabitants  who  had  performed  the  journey ; 
and  the  coincidence  of  their  reports  does  not  admit  a  doubt 
of  its  truth. 

From  these  reports,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  at  present 
there  are  no  considerable  districts,  even  half-civilized  in  the 
southern  interior  of  Africa.  This  idea  is  farther  confirm- 
ed by  what  is  known  concerning  the  manners  of  some  tribes. 
Mannenof  Immediately  to  the  east  of  Congo,  are  the  regions  where 
tbeJasai.  ^^^  found  the  wandering  and  uncivilized  tribes,  called 
Jagas,  Qiagues,  or  Sehaggfi,  hy  travellers,  and  who  give 
themselves  the  name  of  Jigaghi.\  These  people  do  not 
cultivate  the  land,  and  possess  only  such  cattle  as  tiiey 
take  in  war:  they  invade  the  fertile  countries  of  their 
neighbours,  conisume  the  produce,  and,  after  having  laid 
every  thing  waste,  search  after  other  booty.  The  Giagis 
devour  their  prisoners ;  they  rub  their  generalissimo  with 
human  fat ;  he  also  wears  a  belt  of  ostrich  eggs,  and  a  sort 
of  copper  ring  in  the  nose  and  ears.  The  women  of  the 
Oiagas  bury  their  children  alive ;  the  nation  continues  its 
existence  only  by  rearing  the  children  of  neighbouring  na- 
tions, torn  from  their  parents  at  twelve  years  of  age.  Tbe 
generalissimo,  during  the  great  sacrifices,  kills  with  his  own 

*  Cossigny,  Moycns  d'am^Iiorer  les  Colonies,  t.  m.  p.  346. 250.  269. 
t  Ix>pei:,  I.  c.  p.  77* ;  Battel,  t.  c.  974. ;  Carii,  Voyage  au  Con(o. 
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hand  haman  yictiins.  It  is  asserted  that,  at  a  certain  fgte, 
this  chief  orders  a  furioas  and  hungry  lion  to  be  let  loose  ^^^ii* 
in  the  middle  of  his  subjects.  The  Jaga8»  far  from  avoid-  '""'"""'*"* 
ing  it,  consider  it  an  honour  to  be  killed  by  his  murderous 
teeth.  Old  men,  and  the  sick,  are  abandoned  without  pity. 
The  dead  are  buried  in  vaulted  tombs,  dressed  in  ;their 
richest  clothes,  and  have»  as  companions,  two  of  their  wives, 
who  are  buried  alive.  The  Giagai^  who  have  no  horses^ 
fight  on  foot  with  great  intrepidity;  they  entrench  their 
camps  with  diligence.  This  hideous  nation  has  had  its  Haroei  and 
Alexander  and  its  Semiramis.  Under  the  command  of  ^^^^* 
ZiwlbOf  they  overran  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  and 
came  down  to  lay  waste  Quiloa  and  besiege  Mozambique. 
On  its  arrival  before  Melinda,  the  army  of  Zimbo  suffered 
a  total  defeat,  which  was  followed  by  the  dissolution  of  his 
empire;  but  Temba-^J^Tdamhaf  youngest  daughter  of  ono 
of  his  generals,  endeavoured  by  her  laws  or  quixUUs  to 
support  the  power  of  the  nation.  With  a  view  of  enforc- 
ing submission  to  her  inhuman  commands,  she  seized  her 
young  son,  threw  him  into  a  mortar,  broke  and  pounded 
him,  and  then  extracted  from  his  wretched  remains  an 
ointment,  of  which  she  applied  to  her  body  some  drops 
on  every  day  of  battle.  The  Jagas  have  preserved  this 
omtment;  and  ^  their  chiefs,  when  anointed  with  it,  consi- 
der themselves  invincible* 

The  Bororosp  to  the  north  of  Monomotapa,  are  a  less  The  Boro- 
uncivilized  people.  Those  who  inhabit  the  sides  of  the'°'* 
lake  Maravi,  and  who  have  considerable  cities,  are  subjects 
of  the  empire  of  Bororos.  Among  the  names  of  these 
tribes,  those  of  Massi  and  Ruengas  are  tlie  most  remark* 
able :  the  one  recalls  the  ancient  Massy li  or  Massasylians ; 
the  other  appears  identical  with  Dar  Runga,  situated  to 
the  south  of  Darfour,  since  this  last  people  use  an  idiom 
quite  different  to  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  appears  there- 
fore to  be  a  colony,  from  a  great  distance. 

The  name  of  Mmo-Smugif  or,  according  to  a  more  an-  Mono- 
thentic  orthography,  Mou  J^Timigi,  designates  an  empire  or  ^""«^ 
rather  an  oasis  to  the  north  of  the  lake  Maravi.    It  is  said  to 
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HtKfk,  bd  popolod^,  tnodntatndusy  and  rich  in  g^  min^*     'th^t 
%iL%it.  mines  are  found  in  th<)  province  of  €hragud$  it   is  also 
iLnown,  from  M.  Seetten,  tliat  in  the  Diif-Blrgon*  a  dial^t 
is  Icnown,  called  the  ^ourangauf  which  appeahi  to  ihdicate  a 
province  of  the  same  name.    Tbt  mjfvtMgn  of  Moa-Nimigi 
lias  tlie  title  of  acequt^  which  is  like  the  word  dmmxmgh^  lord. 
Tims  some  scattered  rays  every  whet^  show  a  conmexion 
between  the  nations  of  the  southern  itttMor,  and  those  of 
Atlas  and  Nigritia.    The  Mm-M^migibM  are  sud  to  be 
white,  undoubtedly  only  as  compared  to  negroed. 
Gingiro.         Only  One  part  of  this  interior  region  has  been  visited  by 
.  Europeans ;  it  is  the  stnall  state  of  Oingito.    Some  parti- 
culars concerning  it  are  known,  furnished  by  the  Jesuit 
Anton-Fernandez,  wlio  attempted,  in  1613,  to  pass  from 
Abyssinia  to  Meiinda,  with  an  etnbassy,  designed  for  King 
'  Philip  the  second  of  Spain.f    This  country  is  situate  on 
River  Ze-  the  banks  of  Zebee,  that  has  its  sohrce  in  Boschamf  a  dis- 
trict of  the  kingdom  of  Narea,:}^  and  opens  (br  itself  a  pas- 
dago  with  force  across  the  mountains,  dividing  the  two 
countries. 

This  river,  which  moves  along  a  greater  volume  of  wa- 
ter than  tfie  Nile,  after  having  nearly  surrounded  Gingi- 
ro,  which  becoines  in  this  manner  a  sort  of  peninsula,  pur- 
sues its  course*  without  intermission,  to  the  sea,  into  which 
it  empties  itself  near  Meiinda.  To  cross  it  in  their  coun- 
try, the  Oingirians  kill  a  cow.  They  enclose  the  baggsga 
in  the  skin,  and  fill  it  with  air  by  blowing  into  It  with 
force.  Th^y  then  fasten  to  it  two  poles,  in  the  form  of 
shafts*  hang  u)N>n  each  side  by  pairs,  to  k^cp  the  machine 
balanced,  which  U  good  swimmer,  placed  at  the  head,  draws 
by  means  of  a  rope,  while  two  others  push  it  on  from  be- 

*  Jean  dos  Santof,  la  Haute-Eihiopie,  liv.  III.  ch,  I. 

t  See  Teliez,  Historia  general  cle  Ethiopia  a  alta  Coimbra,  16G0,  in  folks 
p.  312.  329. 

J  "  The  Zebee  is  probably  the  lyadi  Borcha,  which,  according  to  Nak- 
rizi,  constitutes  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia.^  Vater  Ethiiographisch.  Archir. 
toii.  1. 243. 
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hiod.  Tbdr  colour  is  of  a  leds  deep  Mack  than  thai  of  book 
the  negroes.  Their  features  are  as  fine  and  regular  as  the  i>x3lii« 
Abyssinians  and  Eurofieans.  The  whole  nation  arc  slaves ;  ■"—""" 
every  thing  is  the  absolute  property  of  the  king.  When  Laws  and 
he  wishes  to  obtain  any  thing  valuable  brought  by  tlie  * ^g^j^J^jJ 
mercfaiuitSy  he  gives  them  in  exchange  the  number  of  slaves 
required.  For  this  purpose^  he  uniformly  orders  as  many 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants  as  he  wishes  to  be 
taken  awaj.  It  is  a  right  of  the  throne,  consecrated  by 
time;  and  woe  to  the  person  who  is  suspected  to  disap- 
prove in  the  least  of  this  barbarityi  he  will  be  immediate-  ' 
ly  put  to  death.  At ^  his  audience  of  leave,  the  king  of- 
fered Father  Anton  Fernandez  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
first  families  of  the  kingdom  as  a  slave,  and  on  his  refusal, 
gave  him  a  male  slave  and  a  mule.  Thb  crown  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  same  family,  hut  not  in  the  order  of  primoge- 
niture. The  successor  is  appointed  by  force,  at  the  peril 
of  the  electors'  lives,  who  pass  for  great  sorcerers,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  a  ti4be  of  priests.  After  inauguration,  the  new 
king  oi"ders  all  the  favourites  of  his  predecessor  to  appear 
before  him,  and  orders  them  to  be  sent  after  their  beloved 
master  into  the  other  world.  The  house  of  the  dead  king 
is  burnt,  with  every  thing  contained  in  it.  Tlie  same  is 
done  after  the  death  of  an  individual ;  even  the  trees  and 
vegetables  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  bui*nt,  lest 
death*  habituated  to  this  spot,  should  be  tempted  to  re- 
new his  operations.  Before  felling  a  tree,  chosen  to  make 
the  pillar  intended  as  a  support  to  the  throne  in  the  king's 
new  dwelling,  they  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first  man  they 
meet  belonging  to  a  certain  family  of  the  kingdom,  which, 
from  that  circumstance,  is  exempt  from  all  other  expense, 
and  many  envy  this  honour.  When  the  king  goes  to  be 
installed  in  his  palace,  one  or  two  other  men  of  the  same 
privileged  family,  according  to  the  number  of  gates,  are 
l^illed,  that  the  threshold  and  posts  may  be  dyed  with 
their  blood.  On  the  day  of  his  assuming  the  reins  of  go- 
vernnient,  hid  first  act  is  giving  orders  for  discoTcring 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  kingdom  all  the  men  and  wo- 
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BOOK  men  who  are  affocted  with  acald-head,  ia  order  to  preveat 
iixxii.  the  propagation  of  the  disease,  which  might  terminate  ia 
^'^"""^  affecting  his  majesty.    The  whole  are  cured  by  being  sent 

beyond  the  Zebee»  where  death  awaits  them  all. 
etiquette'"  The  king  is  seated  on  his  throne^  which  is  like  a  baJlooo, 
fixed  in  the  manner  of  a  cage  at  the  top  of  the  house^  dress- 
ed in  a  robe  of  white  silk  of  Indian  fabric.  Father  Anton 
Fernandez  says  that  gingiva  means  a  monkey,  and  that 
the  attitudes  and  grimaces  of  the  king  in  his  cage  very 
much  resemble  this  animal,  adding,  that,  similar  to  what 
monkeys  do,  the  king,  wounded  in  battle,  is  immediately 
killed,  by  those  who  surround  him,  or  in  default  of  that  by 
his  relations,  that  he  may  not  die  by  an  enemy's  hand.  He 
is  looked  upon  as  a  divine  being,  rival  to  the  sun  and  his 
devouring  influence.  He  goes  out  only  in  the  morning,  at 
break  of  day.  If  the  sun  has  risen  before  him,  he  conti- 
nues in  the  interior  of  the  house  the  whole  day,  and  neither 
goes  up  into  his  cage,  nor  transacts  any  business;  for,  say 
tiie  Gingirians,  two  suns  cannot  shine  at  the  same  time, 
and  when  the  other  has  taken  the  lead,  the  dignity  of  the 
king  would  be  compromised,  if  he  so  far  humbled  himself  as 
to  follow. 

After  death,  the  body  of  the  king,  dressed  in  the  richest 
stuffs,  and  enclosed  in  the  skin  of  a  calf,  is  drawn  along 
the  fields  to  the  burial  place  of  the  sovereigns,  and  depo- 
sited in  a  ditch  left  open :  earth  is  not  considered  worthy 
of  covering  the  remains  of  a  rival  of  the  sun,  who  can  only 
have  the  tent  of  heaven  as  a  mausoleum.  The  body  is  in- 
undated with  the  blood  of  a  great  number  of  cows  killed  at 
the  edge  of  the  tomb ;  and  afterwards,  one  is  killed  eveiy 
day,  until  the  death  of  the  king  then  reigning ;  the  blood 
flows  into  the  tomb,  and  the  flesh  is  the  property  of  the 
priests  who  perform  the  sacrifice. 

Among  other  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration,  too  long  for 
description,  the  new  king  is  obliged  to  crush  between  his 
teeth  a  certain  worm  brought  to  him,  and  which  is  supposed 
to  have  come  from  the  nose  of  his  predecessor. 
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8ach  are  the  uticiyilized  and  extravagant  manners  of  the    book 
population  of  Central  Africa.    They  aflTord  little  hope  of  I'Slxii. 

interesting  discoveries  for  history ;  neither*  however^  can  it 

be  supposed  that  a  small  number  of  men*  well  armed,  would 
experience  many  obstacles  in  traversing  these  barbarous 
kingdoms. 
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Cantimuaion  of  the  Descripfum  of  Jfrica^^The  EomUml 
African  Mandi — Soeotorop  Madagasearm 

BOOK       Oir  quitting  the  continent  of  Africa  at  its  eastem*  poin^ 

XXXIII.  the  Island  of  Socotora  immediately  comes  into  Tiew ;  its 

— — ~  soil  is  dry,  strong,  and  almost  destitute  of  water  and  ve- 

Socotora.    g^^ii^^ :  the  dust  of  the  shore  is  carried  by  the  wind  even 

Produc-     to  the  summit  of  the  central  chain  of  mountains.     Nerer- 

*'^^'*        thelessy  in  the  sheltered  valleys,  the  best  aloes,  as  well  as  a 

great  quantity  of  dates,  are  produced.     It  abounds  in 

goats  and  poultry,  but  there  are  very  few  oxen.     Besides 

j  the  mosunbrufh  or  gum  extracted  from  the  aloe^  cinnabar 

I  and  dragon's  blood  are  exported  from  the  island.*    George 

Andersen,  an  U'lenlightened  traveller,  mentions  his  having 

there  seen  the  cassowary.    Amber  is  thrown  up  from  the 

sea.    Coral  is  very  common,  and  the  houses  of  Tjanumdot 

the  principal  city,  are  constructed  with  it    The  island  has 

no  perfectly  secure  harbour.    It  is  governed  by  a  8heil[, 

who  is  subject  to  the  Iman  of  Muscat  or  Arabia.    The 

population  of  this  island  miglit  furnish  a  subject  for  leogtii- 

Origin  of   eu^d  discussions.    Philostorges,  Edrisi,  and  Hamdonllah, 

I  tanta^^*^'*'^*^  ^^  ^  colony  sent  hither  by  Alexander  the  Chreat 

During  the  time  of  Philostorges,  the  colonists  spoke  the 

Syriac  language.    Marco  Polo  assigns  an  archbishop  to  the 

Christians  of  Socotora.    The  Portuguese  found  there  some 

*  Voyage  to  Socotora,  Annal.  des  Voyages,  t.  X.  p.  149. 


IfjofioplijPiil^  ChH6tiiiii09  whose  prayer-bMk  an^Mrcd  to  ^^^ 
be  writtw  in  the  Chaldean  language.  J^a»  in  1593,  "^"'' 
there  iras  a  JT^Dobite  biahcp  ia  the  island  ;*  bat  the  sect  of 
NeatoriaQa  aJaa  ba4  followers  under  a  s^arate  bishop.! 
Thgnas  Boe^  aaiong  modera  traT^lers^  gires  the  most 
particolaip  details  of  the  iahabitaotsy  and  divides  them  into 
four  classes— the  Arabians,  rulers  of  the  country  |  their 
MusaolaiaB  subjects,  or  slaresi  the  Bediognei,  ancient  in- 
habitants confined  to  the  mountains,  who  profess  the  doc* 
trine  oi  the  Jacobite  Christians}  and  lastly,  a  savage  tribe, 
who  live  in  the  woods,  without  either  clothes  or  hoiiMS* 
Its  real  inhabitants  a^iear  to  be  ignorant  of  tbe.use  of  tha 
uoskeett  butp  in  coaunercial  and  other  interested  transac- 
tions, appear  to  partake  of  the  vices  of  civilised  nations. 

This  island,  which  even  in  periods  of  antiquity  served 
as  a  stoitian  for  merchants,  might  even  new  become  an  im- 
portaiit  one,  to  wy  nation  ^wishing  to  explore  Arabia  and 
Eastern  Africa.  Tel^  since  the  sixteenth  century,  it  has 
continued  to  be  disregarded  by  Europeans.  s 

At  the  disUg^e  of  three  hundred  marine  leagues  south  of  Aimirantii 
Socetora*  are  a  great  number  of  small  archipelagos,  discov-^^^"*^'* 
ered  by  the  Fortognese,  which,  even  at  this  period,  are  not 
wdl  defined.  On  the  charts  prior  to  the  Oriental  Mptuaie  of 
M.  d'Aprea  de  ManneviUette,  the  general  name  of  Mmirantc 
Uamk  comprehended  all  those  small  islands  situated  be* 
tween  the  4th  and  6th  degrees  of  south  latitude^  and  ot 
bngitude  from  50th  to  54th  degrees  £•  of  Paris.  With- 
in forty  years,  many  French  navigators  have  made  more 
observations^  and  have  changed  their  nomenclature;  they 
have  applied  the  name  of  MmiranU  to  the  more  western 
group,  composed  of  thirteen  flat  islands,  furnished  with 
fresh  water,  abounding  in  cocoa  trees,  and  tortoises,  often 
readily  taken  by  the  hand  of  travellers.    A  more  eastern 

*  Aisemanniy  BiblioU).  Orient.  IT,  456. 

t  Croze,  Histolre  du  Christianismd  des  Tndes,  p.  39.  Asieman,  UT. 
602—780. 
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BOOK    group  has  got  the  name  of  the  Seyehdle  Iddndg.    Tht 
I.XXIII.  largest,  the  isle  of  Mahtt  is  remarkable  on  account  of  the 
~Z       establishment  formed  there  by  the  French,  wherein  they 
chdie^^     cultivated  with  success  the  nutmeg  and  clove  trees.    Ab  ex* 
Islands,     ccllent  poH  renders  this  island  important  to  navigation; 
the  English  on  this  account  have  been  anxious  to  have  it 
6eded  to  them.     It  was  to  this  si)ot  that  Napoleon,  when 
first  consul,  exiled  some  turbulent  fk*iends  of  liberty,  Csdse- 
ly  accused,  as  accomplices  with  the  contrivers  of  tiie  infer- 
nal machine.    A  quarrel  with  the  inhabitants,  probably 
on  the  subject  of  politics,  was  the  cause  of  these  unfortu- 
nate persons  being  again  exiled.    Some  of  them  fonnder- 
ed  on  the  Comora  Islands  and  were  lost,  others  gained  the 
African  continent,  where  they  probably  suflTered  a  slower 
and  more  painful  death ;  at  last,  destiny  also  conveyed  to 
an  African  island  the  man  by  whose  orders  so  many  vic- 
tims had  been  exiled  to  the  centre  of  the  Seycbelle  is- 
'       lands. 
Me  of  The  Isle  of  PaimSf  in  this  archipelago,  is  distinguished 

Palms-  by  a  peculiar  production,  a  species  of  palm,  producing  a 
Maidivia  fruit  Called  the  Maldivia  nuU  or  Coco  de  mer.  In  this  firoit 
dTmit-r^  there  is  nothing  particular,  except  its  form,  which  prrsente 
an  appeamnce  of  two  thighs.  The  stone,  like  that  of  the 
cocoa,  has  a  bitter  and  astringent  taste.*  As  the  tree  grows 
near  the  sea,  the  nuts,  when  they  fall  off,  drop  into  the 
water,  and  are  carried  by  the  current  as  far  as  the  Mal- 
dives islands,  whence  they  are  carried  to  India.  Very 
singular  medical  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed  to  its  fruit; 
it  was  sold  at  a  very  high  price.  The  Emperor  Rodolphus 
the  Second,  could  not  procure  one  at  the  price  of  4000 
florins.  The  learned  formed  different  hypothesis  on  the 
origin  of  this  nut,  and  Rumphius  considered  it  the  pro- 
duction of  a  sub-marine  tree*  The  palm  tree  produc- 
ing it  has  only  been  found  in  this  island ;  hot  as  the  sea 
carries'  it  as  far  as  Sumatra  and  Java  on  one  side,!  and 

*  Sonnerat,  Voyage  k  la  Na  jvelle-Guin^e,  p.  4. 
,        t  M&rsdea^s  Sumatra,  p.  17.  irst  edition ;  Paimpb.  Herbar.  AmboiDtose. 
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ZAnguebar  on  tiie  other,*  it  jprobably  grows  in  many  other    book 
islands  of  the  Indian  ocean.    The  French  and  English  hav-  I'Xxni. 
iDg  in  a  short  time  diffused  a  great  many  of  them  through  — — ' 
India,  this  fruit  lost  its  mysterious  fame.     It  has,  how- 
ever, been  found  profitable  to  cultivate  it  in  the  Isle  of 
France. 

Many  small  islands  little  known,  among  which  are  the  ^'^^^  '^' 
8evm  BrotherSf  Diego  GardOf  Mu  and  Candv^  reach  from 
the  east  of  the  Seychelles,  to  the  Maldives,  and  even  beyond 
the  meridian  of  the  Isle  of  Ceylon,  in  the  direction  of  Suma- 
tra. They  are  all  inhabited.  To  the  south-east  of  the  Sey- 
chelles Islands,  are  also  observed  many  small  islands  and 
extensive  rocks  uniting  this  archipelago  to  Madagascar 
and  Africa.  Thus,  that  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  that  ex- 
tends from  the  coast  of  Zanguebar  to  that  of  Malabar,  and 
from  Arabia  to  the  Seychelles  and  Maldives,  forms  a  kind 
of  separate  sea,  or,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  a  mediterranean 
sea. 

The  usual  entry  to  this  sea  is  the  Channel  of  Mo%am-  pomora 
Uf  11^  between  Madagascar  and  Africa.    To  the  north  of  '  ^"^ ' 
this  channel,  interspersed  with  shoals  and  rocks,  is  the  ar- 
chipelago of  the  Comora  isUs.    They  are  four  in  number. 
That  of  Jinjouan,  or  Joanna,  properly  Hinxouan,  has  aAppear- 
great  advantage  over  the  others  in  its  commodious  roads  Hiozouan. 
and  watering  places  of  easy  access.    It  has  a  very  pictu- 
resque appearance;  mountains,  shaded  with  trees  and  fine 
verdure,  varied  by  glens  and  intersected  with  deep  valleys, 
majestically  raise  their  heads  one  above  another  to  a  height 
of  five  or  six  hundred  toises,  and  terminate  by  a  peak  more 
lofty,  covered  with  eternal  vegetation.    The  isle  appears 
to  have  undergone  tiie  action  of  a  considerable  volcano ; 
traces  of  the  violence  of  fire  are  every  where  to  be  met 
with.    It  may  contain  about  six  or  seven  thousand  inhabi- 
tants.  The  bay  of  Machadau,  the  usual  place  of  disembark- 
meat  for  European  vessels,  is  on  the  north  side.    The  city 
is  about  half  a  league  from  the  anchorage,  is  surrounded 

*  Lobo,  VoyRge  to  Abyssinia,  I.  p.  53. 
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BOOK  by  walls  fifteen  feet  Mgh^  and  flafiked  by  square  tunts..^ 
XXXIII.  xhe  city  of  Jokamnuh  aitoated  in  a  handaome  bay  in  tbe 
'^—^  eastern  part  of  the  isle^  was  destroyed  by  tbe  Mttlgaehes  la 

ir9o. 

The  Gr^t     AigosoyOf  OF  great  ComorOf  situated  twenty-fire  leagues 
^^'^*    to  the  north-west  of  Anjonan,  is  a  vast  assemblage  of  i 


tains,  tbe  different  groups  of  which  Iiare  their  banes  rery 
near  the  sea-coast,  and  all  re-unite  in  a  common  sttmnit,  of 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred  toises  in  height  It  bas  as 
roadf  but  many  Tillages. 

MmhiUyf  or  MUakf  five  leagu<is  west-south-wesrt  of  Aa- 
jouan,  is  encompassed  with  a  diain  of  rocicy  shelves.  It  has 
two  small  towns. 

The  Isle  of  Mayatftf  tiie  smallest  of  tbe  Ibnr,  seven  kmguss 
aouth-south-west  of  Hinzouan,  affords  only^ine  bad  ancho- 
rage.  Its  population  is  reduced  to  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred 
individuals. 
cumate.        Situated  under  a  fine  sky,  the  Comora  isles  enjoy  a  very 
Produc-     healthy  climate.     The  champaigti  country  every  where 
^^°**        exhibits  the^  appearance  of  a  luxurious  vegetation.     At 
Hinzouati,  every  defile  is  a  garden  watered  by  a  limpid 
stream.    The  summit  of  each  eminmice  is  coveved  vrith 
wood,  its  foot  is  shaded  by  groves  of  cocoa-trees,  tufts  of 
bananas,  mangoes,  orange  and  lemon  trees,  that  iati»«ect 
fields  of  potatoes  and  yams.    The  Indian  purging  ant,  the 
guiava,  the  tamarind,  and  other  trees  less  tmown,  adorn  the 
sides  of  the  hills ;  wild  indigo  and  the  sugar  cane  are  abua* 
dant. 

Tbe  principal  domestic  animals  are  the  goat  and  aebra. 
In  the  fields  are  found  pintados  and  quails,  as  well  as 
several  species  of  turtle-doves:  among  these  ia  one  Tety 
beautifiil;  its  plumage  is  ash-grey,  shaded  with  blue,  green 
and  white;  its  neck  and  legs  are  extremely  longi  ita  bill 

*  Annales  det  VoyageSs  t.  XlII,  p.  136.  (Essai  sur  lea  ConoreS|  par  Cap- 
martin  et  Epidar.  Colin.)  Notice />n  Hinzouaoy  b/  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the 
Asiatic  Researdies.  t.  II. 
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10  yaHow  and  QMich  poJNrted.    The  (rMra  BMiki  annates  to    Baas 
be  the  only  iahabitaat  of  tiie  forests.  iixxiu. 

Nameroas  flocks  of  a  speciee  of  hawk  fly  near  the  rnxt^ 
face  of  the  sea.  This  bird,  in  its  tail  and  plumage,  resent 
bles  the  French  hawk }  it  is  so  far  peculiar  as  tn  live  only 
near  the  eoast»  feeds  only  on  flsh,  and  yet  is  not  possess* 
ed  of  any  of  the  characters  that  distiaguisb  aquatic  birds; 
its  feel  are  not  even  half-webbed.  The  waters  ol^  this  ar- 
chipelago are  not  very  well  sappKed  with  flsh. 

In  the  Coraora  isks  none  of  those  troiihlesoaie  insects 
are  found  that  desolate  India»  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  island  of  Madagascar ;  hot  the  flelds  swam  with  small 
mice. 

The  population  is  composed  of  negroes  intermixed  witlrinbabh^ 
Arabs,  who,  at  the  period  of  their  nomeroas  emigrationa  TMTori- 
shoot  the  twelfth  century,  established  themselves  in  these  ku>. 
islands  as  well  as  on  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  at  Mada-^ 
gaacar. 

Large  lips  and  prominent  cheek-bones  designate  the 
lower  classes  of  the  blacks  of  Mozambique ;  the  sultan  amf 
nobles  hare  retained  the  fine  and  expressive  coontenancot 
of  their  Arabian  ancestors ;  large  eyes,  and  aquiline  nos€^ 
and  a  well-formed  mouth,  are  features  common  to  them 
all,  and  among  them  are  observed  heads  of  a  striking  cha^ 
racter.  The  common  idiom  is  a  mixture  of  Arabic  and  of  Ltngoace, 
the  language  of  Zanguebar.t 

The  Comorans  are,  in  general,  mild,  honest,  hospitable.  Character 
very  affable,  and  have  already  attained  a  degree  of  civUi*  m„. 
zation  not  to  be  found  in  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of 
the  continent,  or  of  the  great  island  to  which  they  are 
neighbours.    They  have  much  politeness  in  their  manners, 
good  sense,  cultivated  understandings  and  a  certain  poetic 

*  Aonalei  dea  Voyages,  t,  XIII,  p.  141. 

t  GfoiM*^  Voyage  to  India,  43.  (Oerro.)  Brunt,  in  his  Africa,  conjUtorM 
that  Carmouah,  in  Edrisi,  is  Comora ;  and  that  in  place  of  Ranehf  the  read- 
ing is  Zaneh ;  that  is  to  say,  Zutmefi,  one  of  the  names  given  to  the  island  of 
Hiozouan. 
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BOOK    toniy  that  imiMurtB  to  their  conyersotion  an  eastern  grace. 

ULXiii.  Yet  although  many  among  theni  can  read  and  write,  they 
keep  no  register  either  of  public  or  private  occHrrences, 
and,  whenever  disputes  arise,  the  truth  of  the  facts,  and 
of  their  date,  are  decided  by  the  oldest  persofi9  among 
them.  Europeans  shipwrecked  on  these  isles  have  always 
experienced  the  most  generous  treatment  Some  Arabs 
ongage  in  agriculture,  and  possess  large  estates  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  island.  Others  are  employed  in  the  mecha- 
nical arts,  weaving,  working  in  gold,  &c.  Their  skill  in 
working  is  as  wonderful  as  the  badness  of  the  tools  which 
they  make  use  ot  Others  apply  themselves  to  navigftUon, 
and  undertake  voyages  as  far  as  Bombay  and  Surat.  The 
natives,  however,  are  generally  very  bad  soldiers,  coward- 
ly and  pusillanimous.  The  Madecasses  frequently  make 
descents  on  these  isles,  ciu*ry  off  cattle,  and  reduce  men, 
women,  and  children  to  slavery. 

Their  houses  are  simple  and  even  miserable.  The  wo- 
men's apartments  are  separated  from  the  body  of  the  house 
by  a  small  inner  court,  inaccessible  to  strangers.  The  only 
appearance  of  luxury  among  them  is  the  immoderate  use 
of  musk,  the  smell  of  which  completely  infects  the  houses; 
tbey  have  also  the  eastern  custom  of  tinging  their  nails  of 
an  orange  colour,  exti*acted  from  Aettna,  so  much  celebrat- 
ed by  the  poets  of  the  east  There  is  nothing  remarkable 
in  the  dress  of  the  men.  The  dress  of  a  woman  of  rank, 
whom  M.  Collin,  of  the  Isle  of  France,  saw  on  the  ter* 
race  of  one  of  the  houses,  appeared  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Indians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  She  wore  several 
necklaces  and  bracelets  of  coral,  long  ear-rings,  and  a  ring 
passed  through  the  cartilage  of  the  nose ;  her  hair  was  co- 
vered with  ornaments.  She  appeared  handsome,  but  her 
colour  was  very  brown. 

Raiigion.  Mahomctanism  is  the  religion  of  the  country,  hut  the 
common  people  worship  Fetiches,  as  well  as  attend  the 
mosques. 

The  sway  which  the  sultan  of  Anjouan  exercised  for- 
merly over  the  Comora  Isles,  has  ceased,  on  account  of  the 
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weakness  to  which  the  state  has  been  redqced,  by  the  wars    book 
waged  by  the  Madeca-sses  since  the  time  of  Beniowsky.  i^xiii. 
The  nobles  have  a  share  in  the  government,  are  engaged  in  — -— 
commerce,  and  are  the  purveyors  to  European  vessels. 
Little  more  is  known  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this 
country.    Theft  is  punished  by  the  loss  of  a  hand,  and  a 
second  offence  by  that  of  the  other  hand."* 

We  shall  pass  on,  in  a  summary  way,  to  the  account  of 
one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  world,  and  of  a  country 
more  interesting  from  the  variety  of  curious  objects  it  pre- 
sents, than  from  its  extent,  and  from  the  importance  it 
might  possess  in  the  hands  of  an  active  nation.  The  island 
of  JUadagaacarf  the  indigenous  name  of  which  is  asseited  MadaisM. 
to  be  Madecasse,  can  claim  its  share  among  the  traditions  diKOTcry. 
handed  down  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  concerning  the 
immense  Taprobane,  which,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  natives,  was  extended  so  far  to  the  south,  that  neither 
the  constellation  of  the  Bear  nor  Pleiades,  were  visible,  and 
^the  sun  appeared  to  rise  from  the  left.'*  These  particu- 
lars, as  well  as  its  dimensions,  and  the  great  lake  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  agree  with  Madagascar,  while 
the  latitudes  marked  by  Ptolemy  apply  to  Sumatra,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  lead  us  to  Ceylon.  In  the  island 
Phebolf  so  named  in  a  writing  attributed  to  Aristotle,  may 
be  recognized  the  Arabic  name  of  Phambalau,  given  to  this 
island.  The  Arabians  probably  visited  it  in  their  earliest 
voyages  to  India,  and  long  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 
The  first  certain  idea  of  it  was  transmitted  to  us  by  Marco« 
Polo,  the  Portuguese,  who  discovered  it  in  1506,  under  the 
command  of  Lorenzo  Almeida,  and  gave  it  the  name  of 
BaifU'Laureni  $  the  French  called  it  Dauphine. 

This  island  is  more  than  340  leagues  in  length,  and  in  Extent, 
breadth,   in   some  places,   120,  giving   it  28,000  square 
leagues  of  surface*!     Although  almost  wholly  comprised 
within  the  torrid  zone,  it  affords,  on  account  of  the  eleva- 

*  Annates  des  Voyages,  torn.  XIII.  p.  163. 

t  Map  of  Madagascar,  in  tka  Aaaales  dw  Voyages,  U  XL. 
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BOOK  tfam  ofite  amis,  the  most  agreeable  variety  of  tiie 
^^^^'1*  and  eojoys  in  some  degree  all  the  advantages  of  tonperate 
j^^  ^  .  climates*  A  double  chain  of  mountains,  from  twrive  to 
eighteen  hundred  toises  high,  traverses  it  from  north  to 
south,  enclosing,  in  all  ]N*obability,  a  sort  of  central  pla< 
toaa«  and  separating  the  two  maritime  parts  almost  eqaattjr, 
giving  rise  to  several  rivers  containing  fisbf  and  anbject  to 
RWeia.  periodical  inundations.  The  most  considerable  are  the 
Jlhurundava,  on  the  western  side,  the  Mamifnxari  and 
Manangara  on  the  eastern.  The  «fnd€Wtir«iile  to  mv^- 
ble  for  canoes  to  the  distance  of  thirty-ive  leagnes.  The 
•Xfas^ru,  one  of  the  finest,  rises  from  the  lake  Antrimmamt 
twenty-five  leagues  in  circumference.  Four'ottier  lake% 
Bassoi-Btf  Rassoi-MassaSet  Iramguef  and  JVbsst-Jle^  extend 
along  the  eastern  side,  communicating  with  each  other;  the 
latter,  in  particular,  would  make  an  exceltont  harboov  if 
flie  tongue  of  land  separating  it  from  the  sea  couM  bo  c«t 
*The  sea,  however,  it  might  be  feared,  would  soon  fiorm  an- 
other impediment  These  stagnant  lakes  render  the  climate 
unhealthy. 
B^sasd  Many  bays  and  roads,  in  different  parte,  upon  the  sane 
coast,  have  often  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  go- 
vernmcnt,  since  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  who  first  entertain- 
ed the  design  of  occupying  the  south-east  part,  by  erectiiig 
in  the  small  bay  Daupkine  the  fort  Dauphin,  at  present  in 
ruins.  During  the  last  century  Cossigny,  and  after  him 
Beniowsky,  have  attempted  to  form  estaUishmonto  to  the 
north-east  of  the  island,  in  the  fine  bay  of  JntangUf  inclos- 
ing port  Choiseul.  Sainte'Luce  bay,  to  the  north  of 
Daupfaine  bay,  was  again  explored  in  1787  by  M.  Liskt 
Geoflroy.'N'  Foulpoint  and  Tamateva,  situated  neariy  i^ 
the  centre  of  the  coast,  has  always  been  frequented  by  the 
French,  who  thence  obtained  many  articles  of  the  first  ne- 
cessity, for  the  use  of  their  colonies  in  tlie  l9le  of  France 
and  of  Bourbon.  English  ships  generally  put  into  Saini'- 
Jlugtistin  bay  on  the  western  coast.     Louques  harboni*, 

*  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  II<  p.  40. 
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between  tfee  bay  of  Antongil  and  Cape  Ainbre»  ia  negleet*   book 
cd  I  it  ia^  bowevep^  oonaidered  good,  and  capable  of  rccelv-  iJ^iw. 
Ing  whole  fleets. 

Upon  the  whole,  tlie  sitaation  of  Madagaacar  at  tbeimpor- 
entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  opposite  the  soath-eastl^ra^tfUn^. 
coast  of  Africa;  its  fertility,  progressive  elevation,  and 
the  varied  nature  of  its  soil ;  the  difierent  modifications  off 
the  air  which,  in  an  extent  of  fourteen  degrees  from  north 
to  south.  Is  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  all  vegetables 
peculiar  to  hot  and  temperate  climates;  in  a  word,  every 
thing  tends  to  mal^e  this  island  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  'world,  In  regard  to  colonization  and  commerce.* 
Its  possession  is  become  still  more  important  since  the  loss 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  would  ne« 
ver  have  answered  for  a  great  marine  establishment,  indis- 
pensable to  ever  power  wishing  to  establish  itself  in  In-» 
dia  on  an  advantageous  and  firm  footing.  Moreover,  Ma- 
dagascar abounds  in  convenient  anchorages,  in  timber^  and  " 
all  kinds  of  provisions. 

This  fine  island  is  so  rich  in  productions,  that  a  long^'?^'^* 
time  would  be  required  to  become  acquainted  with  them 
all.  It  is  strewed  with  rock-crystal ;  pieces  of  the  great- 
est beauty  are  found,  even  twenty  feet  in  circumference; 
the  sands  of  this  island,  the  remains  only  of  this  rock^ 
would  make  very  white  glass;  granite,  very  fine  black 
agates,  and  many  other  less  precious  stones  are  also  found. 
The  mountains  contain  tin  and  lead,  but  particularly  iron^ 
mines  of  which  were  formerly  worked  by  the  natives. 
There  appears  also  to  be  copper,  pale  gold,  and  other  me- 
tals.! I*)  ^b®  western  part,  banks  of  mineral  salt  are  also 
found. 

The  whole  shore  is  rich  in  wood.    The  ravinale  grows  Xg^^* 
in  the  marshes,  and  along  the  rivulets :  it  resembles  the 

*  Annalea  de  Voyage,  t.  XI.  p.  fi.  Leicalif  r,  Mim.  d«  riiuthui,  Seit a- 
ces  Mor.  et  Pol.  IV.  2.  Borv  de  Saint-Vincent,  III.  871.  et  auiv.  Tombc, 
I.  91.  et  suiv.    Cossigoy,  I.  233,  et  rutv.    Blancard,  XXIV.  introduction. 

t  Anoalee  dee  Voyages,  II.  38. ;  XI.  12.  etc.  etc. 
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BOOK  palm-tree  in  its  trank,  and  the  banana  in  its  leaves.  These 
lixxiii*  provide  the  Madecassee  ¥^ith  napkins^  table-cioths,  dishes^ 
plates,  and  spoons;  if  cat  into,  when  they  first  appear,  a 
water  fit  to  drink  is  procared :  the  wood  is  used  for  the 
baUding  of  houses*  In  the  fields  and  forests  are  foand 
many  trees  and  shrubs,  useful  both  in  the  arts  and  for  the 
pui*pose8  of  life :  such  are  the  haxame,  a  tree  of  the  shape 
of  a  poplar,  the  fruit  of  which  affords  the  resin  taeamahor 
ca;^  the  tanoma,  another  resinous  tree;  the  sagou  tne, 
producing  the  alimentary  and  pectoral  substance  called 
$agou9  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  to  manufacture  stnfb 
in  high  repute;  the  pyramidal  badam  tree;  the  aromatic 
bachi'baehi;  the  malao^manghiUf  producing  a  nutm^; 
Aroroatics.  the  rhavha-horoCf  two  species  of  coffee-tree;  the  ratoime-'Wara, 
or  clove  canella,  a  valuable  tree,  the  nuts  and  leaves  of 
which  have  an  exquisite  perfume;  an  essence  and  oil  is 
procured  from  it,  more  esteemed  than  that  of  the  clove; 
the  voa6f  or  voaene  shrub,  affording  elastic  gum ;  many 
varieties  of  the  cotton-tree,  particularly  that  known  as  the 
largest  species;  the  malgache  indigo  plant,  in  sandy  situa- 
tions; mimasoip  among  others  the  miroosa-lebbek,  called 
black-wood  ;  it  yields  a  sort  of  gum  copal,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  lost  under  the  trees.  Among  the  plants  are  the 
ginger,  pepper,  the  curcuma,  or  Indian  saffh>n,  tobacco, 
in  high  estimation,  rice,  and  yams  of  several  sorts;  the 
sanga-fangOf  which  has  a  great  analogy  with  the  papy- 
Valuable  rus  of  the  ancients.  This  country  also  furnishes  some  cost- 
woods.  Yy  ^oods,  such  as  sandalf  black  and  white  ebony,  green  and 
white  spotted.  The  vine  flourishes  here;  and  the  sugar- 
cane grows  spontaneously.  M.  Cossignyf  gives  a  detailed 
list  of  more  than  one  hundred  indigenous  vegetables  of 
Madagascar,  that  merit  being  transplanted  into  the  other 
French  colonies;  and  M.  Milhert  describes  one  hundred 

*  Milberty  Voyage  &  rile-de-Fiance,  t.  II.  p.  125  et  131.    Annalee  des 
Voyages,  I.  53. 
t  Cossigny,  Moyen  d'am^liorer  les  Colonies,  III,  123. 
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and  mxij«8even  brought  by  M.  Rochon   to  the  Isle  of   book 
Fraiioe,  in  ires.  i.xxiiu 

The  animal  kingdom,  as  in  all  the  islands,  ofPers  1«sb~    7^ 
variety.    The  elephant  and  lion   are  unknown,  but  the  *"*" 
antamba  appears  to  be  a  species  of  leopard.    The  farassa 
resembles  the  jackal.     The  oxen  of  Madagascar  are  all 
zebus,  or  oxen  with  bunches  of  fat|  some  weigh  from 
ieven  to  eight  hundred  pounds.    Some  are  entirely  with- Remarks 
out  horns;  others  have  boms  attached  only  to  the  skin, ^"th'^o?e- 
moveable  and  hanging.    This  last  species,  called  in  ques*  «bit  bornt. 
tion  by  ignorant  scepticism,  has  been  observed  by  Flac- 
court*  and  Bucqooy.j 

It  is  again  found,  according  to  other  testimonies,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,:^  and  in  Paraguay.^  Many  Grreek  and 
Roman  writers  have  described  them  in  the  clearest  man-* 
ner,  so  that  this  kind  of  ox  either  must  have  lived  former- 
ly in  those  countries  known  to  the  ancients,  or  most  have 
been  brought  thither  from  Madagascar  or  Siaro.||  The 
simultaneous  existence  of  this  animal  in  our  island,  and  in 
the  Indo-Chinese  countries,  may  be  considered  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  the  emigration  of  the  Malays  to  Madagas- 
car. The  other  remarkable  animals  are  wild  asses,  with 
enormous  ears ;  w*ild  boai*s,  said  to  have  horns ;  goats,  ex- 
tremely fruitful ;  sheep,  with  large  tails ;  the  sandree^ 
species  of  hedgehog,  proper  for  eating;  the  great  ba^ 

*  Flaccourt,  HUtoire  de  Madegascar,  p«  151.  ^Cattle  which  have  hons 
pendant,  and  merely  attached  to  the  skin  of  the  head." 

t  Bucquoy,  p.  104. 

(  Vincent  Leblanc,  Voyage,  etc.  edition  dc  Bergeron,  1. 1,  p.  121.  and  310. 
*'  Horns  attached  to  the  ikin,  and  not  to  the  top  of  the  head,  having  their  inCK 
tton  like  tht  ears." 

t  Fifcher,  Spanische  MitceUan.  p*  86.  (Berlin,  1803.) 

xjl  Arist.  Hiator.  anim.  t.  III.  9,  p.  334.  edit.  Scalig.  <<In  Phrygia,  and 
other  parte,  are  oxen  which  move  their  horns  like  ears."  Oppian,  Cyneget, 
n.  90 — 98.  He  observes,  that  they  have  bunches  of  fat :  heJtmi  i'^uu^m 
^ttfntt*  Antigon.  Garyts.  Hiet.  mirab.  cap.  81.  p.  129.  Agatharch.  ap.  Phot. 
p.  1363.  Diod.  Sic.  Biblioth.  hist.  t.  IH.  35.  p.  201.  Plin.  Hist,  mundi* 
VlIK  21,  (in  Ethiopia)  ;  XI.  37.  (in  Phrygia).  Allan.  Solin.  etc.  etc.  Beck- 
mann,  (Litt.  dea  Voyages,  [.  566.)  conjectures,  according  to  a  verso  of  CUu- 
dian,  that  the  Apis,  or  sacred  ox^of  Egypt,  was  of  this  variety. 
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900K  vfhQ0e  flesh  ia  twjt  delicate;  tke  moM  ftnil  0J»  an  aitiMil 
ixxizi^  only  found  in  this  island*  Flaccourt  adds  to  the^»  **  tlie 
irel^  or  the  one-horned  goat.'*  The  foreetn  hwbour 
ibwlSf  piotados,  pheasantB»  woed^geoas,  geese,  d«ck% 
and  parrots.  Flaocourt  ennniarates  more  than  aixlj  birds 
little  known*  Locusta  sooietiuies  darken  the  air*  and  ar^ 
considered  dainty  food  by  the  natives.  Four  apecies  <tf 
ailk^wora  are  foand  herey  that  saspead  their  cords  to  the 
trees.  The  waters  of  Madagascar  awarsi  with  fiali,  end 
the  flat  ahofe  abounds  in  diflbrent  sorts  of  cmataoeQiw  anir 
mala  and  shells,  which  attract  the  passenger'a  atlentioii 
Sitting  under  a  lemon-tree  near  the  aea-shorey  during  tb9 
refluXf  Mandelsleh  made  an  excellent  meal  by  season  wig  the 
oyeters  taken  at  his  feet  with  the  juice  id  lemena  ttot  hmg 
over  his  head.  The  whales  tliat  frequent  this  part  of  the 
aea  during  the  rainy  seasoOf  are  a  particular  species  ;*  it  is 
that  of  the  Indian  oceauy  found  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Bra* 
aiL  Important  fisheries  might  be  here  established*!  ■  Shark 
fishiog  might  also  be  prafitable.:^ 
ChorogriT-  We  sbidl  now  describe,  principally  in  the  manner  of  the 
^^*  Memoirs  published  in  our  Jinnaks  du  VonageSf  the  differ- 
ent provinces  or  countries  into  which  this  island  is  divid- 
ed, beginning  with  the  eastern  coast,  then  passing  to  the 
districts  of  the  centre,  and  terminating  with  tbe  weatara 
coast.  ^ 

The  Anta-  The  Country  of  the  dntavartSp  that  is  to  say,  •*  People 
^^  '*  of  Thunder^''  because  storms  generally  proceed  from  tbeir 
coast,  reaches  from  Cape  Ambre  to  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Foulpoint,  and  comprehends  the  great  bays  of  Yobe- 
mare  and  A'ntongil,  as  well  as  Isle  St  Mary,  called  in  the 
country,  JVom-lftraAim.  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  parti- 
cularly abounding  in  rice,  of  which  3,000,000  pounds 
might  be  exiMirted  every  year.  The  Antavarts  manufac- 
tai*e  very  fine  cotton  cloths,  much  esteemed  in  commerce, 
and  make  frequent  excursions  to  the  Comora  Islands,  tp 

*  CoMigoy,  t.  III.  p,  17U  et  suiv. 

t  CoaquMt  of  Bourbon,  p.  32.  London,  1011.  t  CoMignj,  HI.  ISS. 
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i  8ki?fi»  nimob  Bmiowdky  stewed  them  the  way.  They 
asderslMd  the  «8e«f  ftre  trmsy  and  are  fermidable  ene-  ^x«u» 
Aries.*  Some  have  conaidered  fliem  desoeiidaats  of  the 
Jews.  They  certainly  preserve  traditioBs  cenoerning  Noal^ 
Atoabain>  ar  Ihrahiaiy  Moee^  and  David ;  practiee  circnni- 
culioB  $  oelehrale  the  Sabbath ;  and  sacrifice  animals. 

The  province  of  Be$tme$mru$f  or  BetimieairraeSf  ori*i)«  Bettt- 
ttniled  peoplet  formed  by  tl)e  union  of  the  Zaplu-Ih6abai$f  '^*'^'^' 
^  Xmphi-Duwii9$i»9  the  Jhiiamt$ieaneBf  the  Jnterouibai^ 
and  others,  is  the  most  frequented  by  Europeans.  They 
btty  here  a  great  qnantity  of  rice,  and  much  cattle.  There 
are  two  excelleat  roads,  Foulpoint,  where  the  French  had 
an  estaUishiient,  and  Tamatave»  wlaoh  perhaps  is  a  mora 
advairt^pMtts  one»  The  Bestimessaras^  governed  by  Ma^ 
lutein  or  cbiefb  ei  white  extraction,  who  tyrannise  west 
themt  M«  the  handsomest  men  in  Madagascar^  but  dis- 
semblini^  drunken,  cowardly,  and  addicted  to  theft.  ML 
Chaiielier,t  who  describes  them  in  this  unfavourable  light, 
nevertheless  adds,  that  they  are  very  industrious  and  sus- 
ceptible of  civilization. 

Falliier  on  we  meet  with  the  Betantmenes,  or  people  of 
<he  Red>land,  otherwise  Sicouas,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  BesKNizons,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Antaximes ;  go- 
verned by  the  natives  of  the  country,  they  enjoy  great 
^tanqniltity.  It  is  the  finest,  most  fertile,  and  most  popu- 
lous among  the  provinces  on  the  sea-coast,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants are  the  most  mild  and  most  sociable  of  the  whole 
island.  It  is  generally  traversed  to  visit  the  interior,  bo- 
eause  it  is  more  clear  of  wood  than  the  others.  The  tra- 
veller every  where  finds  a  good  reception^  and  his  eye  is 
continually  delighted  by  a  variety  of  agreeable  situations, 
as  far  as  flie  ra^estic  mountains  of  lake  Nossivee  and  Be- 
soure,  which  terminate  tlie  landscape.  The  land  owes  its 
fertility  partly  to  the  river  Andevourante,  named  after  the 
capital  of  the  Betanimenes,  which  is  also  the  largest  town 
ef  Madagascar.    It  can  furnish  10,000  armed  men. 

*  Fretsan^ef,  dans  Ics  Aon&Iei  dcs  Voyagcf,  1. 11.  p.  12. 
t  Ibidem,  XIV.  t,  11.  W. 
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BOOK       The  Antaximes,  or  people  of  the  south,  are  repreflented  as 
XXXIII.  poop^  ancivilized  brigatidsf*'  without  industry  or  commerce. 

*■""""  They  ever  neglect  the  cultivation  of  their  land,  watered 
by  the  two  finest  rivers  of  Madagascar,  the  Mangouron, 
and  the  Manatizari.  The  air  is  much  more  healthy  tiian 
in  the  northern  part,  but  there  is  no  good  harbour,  so  that 
Europeans  avoid  this  inhospitable  coast. 

The  islanders  of  this  part  are  of  a  very  black  colour,  with 
frizzled  hair.  They  use  a  shield^  which  is  not  tho  case 
with  the  other  Malgaches. 

uui^buMs  ^^^  country  of  the  Jintambasses  reaches  to  the  south- 
'  eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  from  the  Bay  of  Saint  Lu- 
cia,  as  far  as  the  extremity  of  the  valley  of  Amboule,  a 
distance  of  about  twenty-five  leagues,  and  as  far  from  the 
north  as  the  south.  Siangourih  is  its  capital.  The  men 
are  tall,  robust,  always  cheerful,  mild,  and  generous,  but 
idle  to  excess,  and  live  in  the  greatest  wretchedness.  The 
women  do  not  in  general  attain  the  natural  height;  as  in 
other  parts,  they  are  generally  ugly,  and  very  debauched. 
The  small  creek  Dauphine  is  on  this  cpastf 

The  valley     Warm  chalybeate  springs  are  found  in  the  Talley  of 

bouie!'  Amboule,  excellent  pasturage,  and  fine  rivers,  but  little 
wood :  the  mountains  surrounding  it  are  burnt  up  as  far  as 
a  third  of  their  height  From  seven  to  eight  hundred  oxen, 
and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  weight  of  rice  may  be 
procured  yearly. 

The  Ante-     xhe  Jiutanosses  on  the  south,  and  the  Taissambes  on  the 

POMCS-  etc 

*  west,  formerly  united  in  one  nation  with  the  Antambasses, 
are  at  this  time  governed  by  the  same  Arabian  family  which 
at  that  time  was  in  possession  of  the  whole  southern  part  of 
Madagascar. 
TheAo-  We  will  now  pass  into  the  interior.  The  JhUanAam* 
w^ie^^'  'oouleSf  or  Ambanivoules,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
land  uf  bamboos,  less  corrupted  than  the  people  of  the  sea- 
shore, are  considered  by  these  as  uncultivated.    Shepherds 

*  Fresangcs  Anuales,  torn.  IT.  p.  17. 

t  Lislet  Geoffroy,  in  the  AnnaleB  def  Voyages,  torn.  II«  p.  SU 
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and  husbandmen,  if  they  are  ^without  intercoursef  they  Ht  book 
least  avoid  its  vices.  They  lead  a  very  frugal  and  labo-  ^^•^Qtm* 
pious  life,  and  are  very  hospitable.  They  sell  to  their 
neighbours,  particularly  to  the  Bestimacaracs,  who  would 
otherwise  perish  of  want,  rice,  poultry,  honey  and  toe,  a 
drink  made  with  the  fermented  juice  of  the  banana  and 
of  the  sugar-cane.* 

The  Jintsianakes  inhabit  the  district  between  the  sources  The  Ant- 
of  the  Manangoura,  and  the  confines  of  the  land  of  the  ""'^*^®^- 
Antavarts.  They  were  considered  robbers,  because  they 
refused  admission  into  their  territory  to  the  white  robbers^ 
but  peaceable  travellers  have  lately  visited  tlieir  villages^ 
well  regulated  and  tolerably  well  built,  their  plantations  of 
rice,  and  their  mountains,  whence,  it  appears,  they  obtain 
silver.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  of  this  country  would 
render  it  particularly  favourable  for  the  residence  of  a 
European  colony,  who  would  find  positions  easy  of  defence. 
Indian  merchants  enter  it  from  the  country  of  the  Seclaves^ 
situated  to  the  north-westf 

The  province  of  the  Bexonccons  or  Be^ombsons,  compre-  ^^e  Bc- 
hends  fourteen  villages,  situated  in  a  valley  encompassed 
by  high  mountains,  that  divide  them  to  the  east  from  the 
Betanimenes,  and  towards  the  west  from  the  Antancayes. 
The  traveller  is  surprised,  in  crossing  these  mountains,  to 
see  at  his  feet  well  cultivated  plains,  watered  by  many 
streams,  and  to  find  an  assemblage  of  men  perfectly  isolat- 
ed, living  peaceably,  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  life  without 
dreading  its  vicissitudes,  and  anxious  to  share  them  with 
him. 

Until  now,  handsome,  black,  and  well-made  men  only 
have  been  seen ;  here  the  features  are  sensibly  altered,  and 
announce  a  mixed  people,  and  at  the  same  time  mark  a 
line  of  distinction  between  the  different  races. 

« 

*  Cliapelier,  Aooales  dea  Voyages,  torn  XIV.  p,  60.    £p.  Collin,  ibid.  88. 
Fressanges,  ibid.  II.  p.  18. 
'i'  Du  Maine,  ibid.  XI.  p.  46.  and  49. 
vox.  IV.  28 
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BOOK        The  difference  is  still   more  strikinglj  marked  in  the 

xlxiii*  ^ntancayes^*  who   exactly  resemble  the   Malays  in  their 

^  features,  in  the  tawny  colour  of  their  akin,  their  straight 

UDcnyes.    and  rough  hair,  low  stature,  in  their  dress,  language,  and 

manners.     Like  the  Malays,  they  consider  their  heauty  to 

consist  in  having  black  teeth;  they  pluck  out  the  beard, 

lengthen  their  ears  by  piercing  them  with  great  holes,  and 

rub  the  body  witli   suet,    which   makes   them  very  dirty. 

They  are  deceitful  and  perfidious,  like  the  Malays.     Their 

chiefs  are  cruel  and  despotic,  having  the  power  of  life  and 

death  over  their  subjects,  a  custom  unknown  in  other  parts 

of  Madagascar,  wiiere  the  criminal  is  tried  in  a  general 

assembly. 

The  province  of  mintitncaye  is  a  plain  eighty  leagues  in 
length,  fifteen  in  breadth,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
mountains  of  Befour,  and  on  the  west  by  the  province  of 
Mangourou,  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Anco- 
ya*  This  immense  plain  is  covered  with  innumerable  herds 
of  cattle.  A  sort  of  red  and  highly  nutritious  rice  is  grown 
here. 

The  toAvns,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  highest  mountains, 
are  well  fortified  and  almost  impregnable. 
Thocoun-  The  province  of  Mcova,  bounded  on  the  east  by  tlie 
cova.  "  Mangourou,  touches  at  its  western  part  the  country  of  the 
queen  of  Bombetoc,  and  the  province  of  St.  Augustin  bay. 
It  is  subdivided  into  two  parts,  the  northern  and  southern, 
is  governed  by  separate  chiefs,  who,  although  relations, 
arc  continually  at  war.  This  country  enjoys  a  pure  and 
wlndesome  air,  but  cold.  It  is  much  in  want  of  wood, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  have  recouree  to  stub- 
ble, to  the  dung  of  oxen,  and  to  a  red  earth,  hardened  by 
the  sun,  to  bake  their  food,  and  warm  themselves.  The 
population  is  prodigious;  the  plains  and  tops  of  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  villages.  Tanane-JhrivoUf  tlie  ca- 
pital of  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  chiefs,  may  contain 

*  Fitssaii^cS)  Aiinales  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  20. 
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twentf-five  thousand  inhabitants ;  it  is  situated  on  a  verj    book 
higli  mouiitain,  and  has  the  appearance  only  of  a  labyrinth  i>xxiii. 
surrounded  by  ditches,*  — — — 

The  inhabitants  of  JhtcavOf  called  H&vaSf  or  Jhnbolans,  are  The  Ho- 
very  unhappy  under  their  tyrants.  Letters  however,  from  AmboUnt. 
the  Isle  of  France,  inform  us  that  their  king  has  lately  ced- 
ed all  the  territory  to  the  north  of  his  kingdom,  as  far  as 
the  bay  of  Louquez.  They  have  a  few  oxen,  but  possess  a 
great  many  sheep  with  large  tails ;  rice,  manioc,  potatoes 
pistachios,  yams,  beans,  and  the  vine,  are  the  principal  ve- 
getables cultivated  for  their  subsistence.  They  resemble 
much  the  Antancayes ;  but  they  are  whiter,  tall  and  well 
made,  although  with  somewhat  slender  bodies.  Their  hair 
is  soft  and  long,  nose  aquiline,  and  the  lips  small,  like  those 
of  the  Indians*! 

Of  all  the  tribes  dispersed  over  the  surface  of  Madagas-  Their  prp- 
car,  that  of  the  Hovas  is  the  only  one  that  comes  near  to  x^^iJ^ 
us  in  their  knowledge  of  the  arts.  They  extract  from  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  many  kinds  of  iron  and  lead  ore;  this 
last  mineral  is  used  to  give  a  varnish  to  their  earthen  ware^ 
each  piece  of  which  is  usually  made  in  the  form  of  a  jug 
more  or  less  large,  mounted  on  a  pedestal.  They  work  in 
metal  as  well  as  the  Europeans,  and  imitate  with  great 
care  most  of  the  objects  of  foreign  manufacture  shewn  to 
them.  I  have  seen,  says  M.  Chapelier,  knives,  scales,  a 
spring  movement,  the  polish  of  which  surprised  me  not  less 
than  the  paints  these  islanders  had  taken  to  imitate  their 
models.  They  imitate  piastres  so  well  that  many  mer- 
chants have  been  deceived  by  them.  They  undentand 
making  many  fine  and  very  durable  stuffs:  it  is  they 
who  furnish  those  webs  of  calico  so  highly  valued,  which 
are  sold  in  Madagascar  at  a  slave  a-piece.  It  is  a  stuff  of 
a  blue  ground,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  small  bits  of  tin, 
very  artfully  worked,  so  as  to  be  continuous  and  closely 
united  into  one  with  t!«e  woof,  which  is  always  of  silk  and 

^  Chapelier,  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XIV.  p.  61.  et  stiiv. 
t  Idem,  FressangAs,  ibid,  11,  p.  22. — 24. 
28 
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BOOK    cotton.    In  the  middle  of  this  tissne  are  many  floe  flowersy 
XXXIII.  embossed  with  tin,  which  prodaco  a  brilliant  effect    Their 
"*"—""  staffs  in  general  are  very  close  and  strongs  an  advantage  not 
possessed  by  those  brought  to  them  from  Europe ;  in  conse- 
quence, the  inhabitants  for  the  most  part  are  not  anxious  to 
acquire  the  latter.  *  In  other  respects  they  are  deceitful, 
treacherous,  and  cunning ;  even  selling  each  other.    A  Eu- 
ropean,* while  treating  for  slaves  in  this  province,  after 
having  bought  a  certain  number  from  an  accredited  mer- 
chant, was  much  astonished  on  the  following  day  to  see  an- 
other who  wished  to  sell  him  one  that  formed  part  of  his 
former  purchase. 
Jranua"-       '^^  Hovas  ^Iso  make  slaves  of  the  Andrantsayes,  a 
M.  tribe  of  shepherds,  uncivilized,  and  cowardly,  who  join 

them  on  the  south,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing 
peace  by  offering  their  enemies  herds  of  cattle  as  a  tribate. 
Every  thing  concurs  to  establish  the  opinion,  that  this  is 
the  nation  of  (fuimos  of  which  Commerson,  the  Abbe  Bo- 
chon,  and  Raynal,  make  mention,  and  which  they  place 
exactly  in  the  same  spot.  M.  Fressanges,  having  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  dwarf  slave  of  this  province,  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ascertain  this  fact  The  seller  toM 
him  that  these  deformed  beings  were  really  not  very  un* 
common  among  the  Andrantsayes,  but  all  the  slave  mer- 
chants assured  him  that  in  no  part  did  there  exist  a  colony 
of  dwarfs ;  nevertheless,  these  merchants  ought  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  Madagascar,  as  they  traverse  the  island  in 
all  directions.  Having  inquired  of  the  dwarf  whether  bia 
father  and  mother  were  also  as  small  as  himself,  he  answer- 
ed  positively  in  the  negative,  and  that  it  was  on  account  of 
his  being  so  small  that  he  had  been  sold.  M.  Fressanges 
has  not  even  heard  the  word  Quimos  pronounced  through- 
out the  whole  of  Madagascar,  and  when,  by  the  sports  of 
nature,  a  dwarf  is  bom,  they  call  it  »a»a  coute  coute,  or 
man  child. 

*  Aunhles  des  Voyages,  t.  II.  p.  33. 
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We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  southern  and  western    book 
coast.    After  the  country  of  the  JintanosseSf  or  the  pro-  I'^lxiii* 
vince   Car&'Jhiosrif  terminated  by    the  rivers  Mmdrerds " 
thi«ee  others  are  observed  along  the  coast*  that  of  Jlmpatri$f  cout "" 
the  MahasoUeUf  and  the  CarembovUSf  neither  of  them  well 
cultivated,  but  rich  in  wood  and  pasturage.    The  hogs 
and  wild  oxen  appear  to  be  masters  of  this  country.    The 
tree  Anad%ahu  acquires  a  gigantic  height.    In  the  interior 
live  the  Maehicom. 

That  part  called  by  navigators,  the  prevince  of  the  bajf  The  coun- 
of  Saint  Aiigustin^  is  not  well  known.  It  would  appear  Buq^uei/ 
tliat  the  coast  at  least,  which  is  low  and  sandy,  has  the 
indigenous  name  of  Siveh.  The  inhabitants  are  called 
Buques.  Their  king  resides  at  Ttdcar.  Shipwrecked 
Europeans  have  experienced  here  the  most  humane  atten- 
tions ;  their  property  has  not  only  been  respected,  but  the 
natives  have  assisted  them  in  building  their  huts,  and  have 
provided  them  abundantly  with  eatables.*  This  last  cir- 
cumstance does  not  coincide  with  the  account  given  by 
other  travellers  concerning  the  barrenness  of  the  country^ 
which,  according  to  them,  produces  only  tamarind  trees, 
and  some  roots,  the  ordinary  food  of  the  natives,  with  the 
addition  of  the  milk  of  their  cattle*!  The  Fanggelah, 
which  runs  into  Saint- Augustin's  Bay,  descends  from  moun- 
tains where  gold,  topazes,  rubies,and  other  precious  stones 
are  found. 

The  bay  of  Mmroundava  receives  a  gi*eat  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  is  also  called  Menabe,  and  in  the  ancient 
accounts  Mansiatre*  This  river  receives,  from  the  north 
and  south,  many  considerable  streams.  In  the  vidleys, 
Watered  by  these  branches,  are  several  nations  known; 
among  these  the  Erindranau  are  the  most  powerful.  The 
^ohitS'Anghambe,  who  are  placed  near  tlie  sources  of  Me-  Didbrent 


nations. 


^  Shipwreck  of  the    Wioterton,  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  p.  377 ; 
i  April,  1794. 

t  Mackintosh's  Voyages,  etc.  Ictt.  79. 
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BOOK    nabe,  appear  to  us  to  be  identical  with  the  inhabitants  of 
xxuii.  Ancova. 

^^  The  whole  coast,  from  Mouroundava  on  the  south,  to 

Seciav68.  Ancouala  on  the  north,  belongs  at  present  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  SedaveSf  who,  at  least  in  several  parts,  are  continued 
into  the  interior  as  far  as  the  chain  of  central  mountains. 
This  country,  made  up  of  plains  and  fields,  feeds  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  cattle.*  The  lands,  generally  of  an  in- 
different nature^  particularly  along  the  coast,  are  traversed 
by  regular  roads,  guarded  by  picquets  of  soldiers.  The 
rivers  have  no  fish,  but  the  forests  abound  in  game,  and 
the  coast  is  covered  with  banks  of  pearl-oysters.  The 
government,  in  1791,  was  under  the  authority  of  a  queen, 
who  resided  at  Bombetoc,  or  Jlmpampetoca,  a  very  i^opu- 
lous  city,  although  built  in  the  form  of  a  village. 
City  of  Mmxangaye,  a  Mell  regulated  city,  with  a  population  of 
zaogaye.  30,000  souls,  among  whom  arc  6000  Arabs  and  Indians, 
appears  to  be  under  the  sole  protection  of  the  queen.  The 
port  was  frequented  by  vessels  from  Surat,  which  brought 
linen  in  exchange  for  gold  dustf  There  are  mosques, 
houses  for  education,  and  workmen  of  every  kind.  The 
seclaves,  oppressed  by  despotism,  are  less  warlike  than  the 
eastern  Madecasses,  although  they  possess  the  same  reli* 
gious  and  moral  ideas. 

In  the  northern  exti*emity  of  Madagascar,  volcanoes  are 

said  to  be  in  a  state  of  activity,  but  these  cantons  have  not 

yet  been  examined  in  detail. 

The  Made-     The  entire  population  of  Madagascar  amounts  to  one 

million  and  a  half,  according  to  those  who  estimate  it  at 

the  lowest,  and  to  four  millions,  according  to  those  who 

estimate  it  at  the  highest  point    It  is  made  up  of  many 

races.     Some  tribes,  or  rather  castes  less  numerous,  are  evi- 

Arabian     dently  of  Arabic  origin.    The  Zaffe-Ramini  trace  their 

colonies.    ^^^^^^^  f^Q^  Imiua,  the  mother  of  Mahomet    The  chief 

*  Du  Maine,  in  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  t.  XI.  p.  29. 
t  Idem,  XL  26. 
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of  this  family  was  formerly  the  aclcnowledged  sovereign  of   book 
the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  but  the  direct  line  of  these  i-xxiii. 
princes  is  extinct.     The  Shoandrians  are  their  nearest 
descendants,  and  born  without  any  mixture.     The  ^na- 
candrians  and  the  Ond^cassiSf  are  the  offspring  of  an  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.     The  olive  colour  of  these  de- 
scendants of  the  Arabians,  accords  to  them  the  title  of  white, 
or  fiialate*    The  Zaffe-Ibrahimf  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  are  descendants  either  of  Jews  or  of  Arabians, 
who  left  their  country  before  the  time  of  Mahomet.    In 
the  district  of  Matatane,  a  third  caste,  less  warlike,  but 
learned,  and  of  a  good  form,  came  to  establish  themselves 
here  at  a  more  recent  period.    They  are  called  Kassi- 
Mambou,  and  by  the  natives  ^Qnta-MahourU  which,  accord- 
ing to  M.  Collin,  signifies  inliabitants  of  tlie  land  of  the 
Moors.    Their  colour,  more  allied  to  black,  and  the  wool- 
ly nature  of  their  short  hair,  iKiint  out  t!ie  Arabic  colonies 
of  Zanguebar  as  their  native  place.    All  the  considerable  Two  an- 
tribes,  however,  who  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  *^**"*  '**^*^'' 
inhabitants,  have  either  a  tawny  complexion  and  the  smooth 
hair  of  the  Indians,  or  a  black  skin  and  the  frizzled  hair  of 
the  Caffres.     It  appears  that  this  island  was  peopled  by 
very  ancient  emigrations  both  from  Caff'raria  and  Malabar, 
that  its  position  is  nearest  to  Africa,  but  that  the  periodical 
winds  and  a  chain  of  islands  connect  it  to  Asia.    The  name 
ot  Malegachest  assumed  by  the  ancient  inhabitants,  that  of 
MaUDiveSf  of  Male^BaVf  and  others,  point  out  this  descent, 
which,  as  far  as  regards  the  Asiatic  emigration,  is  still 
more  completely  demonstrated  by  the  composition  of  the 
prevailing  language  of  Madagascar. 

This  language  affords  some  Arabic  words,  and  others  Madecas^e 
more  nearly  resembling  the  idioms  of  the  Caffres  j  but  its  **"6"*8e- 
principal  roots  may  be  traced  in  the  Malay,  or  in  the 
dialects  derived  from  that  language,  and  spoken  at  Java, 
at  Timor,  in  the  Philippines,  in  the  Marian  isles,  and  in 
all  the  archipelagos  of  north  and  south  Polynesia.  The 
most   Kmarkable    natural    objects,  at  least  the   greater 
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BOOK    namber  of  them,  and  the  days  of  tho  week^  have  the  same 

'^*^^^^^*  names  in  the  two  languages.* 

— "~~^  There  is  the  same  want  of  declensions  and  flexions,  the 
,  same  mode  of  uniting  words,  the  same  abundance  of  Yowek. 
Notwithstanding  what  has  been  advanced  bj  the  learned 
continuator  of  the  German  Mithridates^  we  can  affirm  that 
the  Madecasse  appears  intimately  connected  with  the  Ma- 
lay  language,  and  particularly  with  the  Javanese  and  Timo- 
rian.  In  what  proportion  are  the  CaiTre  or  Zanguebar 
words  i  Are  they  sufficiently  numerous  to  induce  us  to 
consider  the  primitive  population  as  an  African  colony, 
subjugated  and  civilized  by  tlie  Malays  ?  What  influence 
must  be  attributed  to  the  Arabs,  and  from  what  period  i 

*  The  heavens,  danghiUiy  or  hnghUt,  Mad« ;  languit,  Marian  and  Philip- 
pine islands;  ilandchi,  Friendly  Islands.  The  oanh,  tane,  Mad. ;  taria,  Malay, 
Tagal.  The  moon,  votilau,  Mad. ;  woulav,  Javan.  Siht,  quintaniy  Mad.; 
«tn/an^,  Malay.    Fire,  afe,  Mad. ;  o/S,  Mai. ;  Tagal.    Isles,  fuwa,  Mad ;  nni- 

*  to,  Timor.  Mountain,  vohiti^  Mail. ;  t^ouHr,  high  Javanese.  Day,  oti/o,  oi 
annuj  Mad. ;  arrij  Mai. ;  oo,  Friendly  Islands.  Father,  baba,  and  amprm, 
Mad. ;  bapoy  Mai. ;  amaif  Tagal.  Mother,  nene,  Mad. ;  n^ne,  Mai.  Sod, 
ana  or  zanuy  Mad. ;  onax,  Mai.  Man,  ouroun  and  oulounj  Med. ;  oronst 
Mai.  Husband,  /afte,  Mad. ;  lanaug^  Jav.  Woman,  tayar£.  Mad. ;  tahaij 
Mai.  Head,  /oAo,  Mad.;  kolo,  Javan;  oto,  Tagal.  Eye,  masaou.  Mad.; 
meUtOj  Javan.  Kose,  orung^  Mad  ;  hirming;  Jav.  Tongue,  Idoy  Mai.;  Zeds, 
Javan.  Hand,  iangham^  Mad. ;  tot^an,  Javan.  Tooth,  nijij  Mad ;  mpkxn^ 
Marian  Islands.    Drink,  miwum^  Mad. ;  mtnom,  Mai. 

One,  tf#e,  or  uwu^  Mad ;  tua^  Timor.  Two,  rotia.  Mad. ;  nouo.  Timer. 
Three,  ttiloo  and  UmUo^  Mad. ;  ttlouy  high  Javan ;  toUa^  low  Javan.    Four, 

'  tffatiy  Mad. ;  opai^  Jav.  Five,  Ztmt,  Mad. ;  lima^  Mai.  Javan  ;  rtmo,  Polynes. 
Six,  enem.  Mad. ;  minami  high  Javan.  Seven,  filou^  Mad. ;  i/ou,  Timor  ;;pe^ 
high  Javan.  Eight,  vabu.  Mad.;  tro/o,  high  Javan.  Nine,  nni^  Mad.;  rensff, 
Timor.  Ten,  poutovLy  Mad. ;  aapoidou^  Mai ;  Javan,  &c.  Days  of  the  week, 
commencing  at  Monday,  in  Malay,  senene,  telassay  ro6o,  rsmtsf e,  aoitnia,  Mfptoh 
toAo/t ;  in  Madecasse,  ttntiie,  /a/a/«,  roii^ta,  comwe,  aoumo,  9abaut$%y  hh^ 
This  list  is  taken,  for  the  Madagascar,  from  Flahault,  M^giaer ;  from  tl» 
Madagascar  catechism ;  and  from  the  MS.  Notes  of  M.  Collin,  Chapelier,  &c< 
tt  is  founded,  in  respect  of  the  Javanese  and  Ttmorian  words,  upon  some 
vocabularies  printed  at  Batavia. 
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These  are  questions  which  the  present  state  of  our  know-    book 
ledge  does  not  allow  us  to  solve.  ixxiii. 

The  Madecassesy  or  Malegaches,  live  for  the  most  part  in  — T""^ 
a  state  of  unbridled  liberty.  The  Seclavcs,  the  Autancajes,  statc!^^ 
and  the  Hovas,  groan»  however,  under  the  yoke  of  a  ty- 
rannical government.  Independently  of  these  states,  the 
Madecasse  acknowledges  no  supreme  authority  except  the 
eabartSf  or  public  assemblies;  it  is  in  these  that  public 
affairs  are  decided,  and  that  law-suits  are  tried.  The 
speeches  there  made  often  evince  a  natural  and  energetic 
eloquence.  Among  many  of  the  tribes,  hereditary  classes  Castei. 
are  acknowledged,  the  privileges  of  which  are  not  well 
defined.  The  Voadrisi^  are  the  native  sovereign  lords, 
subjugated  in  some  cantons  by  the  Arabians.  The  Z^Aa- 
vohits,  are  lords  who  govern  in  their  villages.  The  Oud^ 
xoOf  constitute  the  people.  There  are  besides  numerous 
slaves.  Similar  to  what  takes  place  in  the  South  Sea  Is- 
lands, the  right  to  kill  certain  animals,  and  to  eat  certain 
noieats,  are  coniinod  to  the  higher  classes. 

The  deplorable  superstitions  to  which  the  Madecaases  are 
subjected,  are  mingled  with  some  notions  respecting  good 
and  bad  angels,  borrowed  from  the  Arabians.  The  priests.  Priests  an* 
called  Omhias,  practise  medicine,  and  sorcery;  they  also ^'^^'^'^' 
possess  some  books  in  the  Madecasse  language,  written  in 
Arabic  characters.  No  ceremony  is  mentioned  wliich  can 
be  considered  as  forming  part  of  a  public  worship. 

Circumcision  is  in  use  throughout  the  whole  island,  al-  Circumci- 
though  the  Malegaches  are  not  acquainted  with  the  reli-  ^'""' 
gion  of  Mahomet.  It  is  also  performed  with  particular 
ceremonies,  giving  no  indication  of  Arabian  tradition.  On 
the  day  set  apart  for  this  fete,  all  work  ceases  in  the  vil- 
lage. Parents  bring,  laden  with  a  great  quantity  of  strong 
liquors,  as  many  oxen  as  they  have  childi*en  to  circumcise. 
After  having  slaughtered  the  oxen,  they  place  their  horns 
on  notched  posts*  Dances,  feasts,  and  sham-fights,  an- 
nounce the  opening  of  the  ceremony.  The  empananguinf 
armed  witli  the  fatal  knife,  demands  his  victims.  Then 
the  sports  cease^  fathers  hasten  to  present  their  children. 
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BOOK  and  while  they  amuse  these  innocents,  the  empanangain 
""^cuts  off  what  he  considers  superfluous,  places  tlie  strips 
""■■""■~^"  upon  a  board,  and  applies  astringent  powders  to  stop  tlie 
bleeding  of  the  wounded  part  Guns  are  loaded  with  a 
portion  of  the  skin  cut  off,  instead  of  ball,  and  a  general 
discharge  is  made.  The  ancient  custom  obliged  the  em- 
pananguin  to  swallow  the  strips.  Feasts  and  dancing  re- 
commence, and  do  not  cease  until  there  is  no  longer  any 
Sentence  strong  liquor  left  The  ordeal  by  poison,  or  the  tanguifh  is 
J  poisoo.  ^^^  ^^  ^^  most  atrocious  superstitions  of  this  people.  The 
tree  that  furnishes  the  tanguin  is  very  widely  diffused 
throughout  Madagascar;  birds  avoid  its  foliage,  reptiles 
dread  its  shade ;  one  species  only  of  crab  approaches  iL 
It  is  tlie  nut  of  the  fruit,  which,  taken  in  a  certain  quan- 
tity, produces  death  in  less  than  an  hour,  if  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  is  not  saved  by  a  violent  evacuation ;  even  then 
he  is  afflicted  during  tlie  rest  of  his  life  with  violent  pains. 
This  terrible  punishment  is  inflicted  on  those  whom  hatred 
or  popular  jealousy  accuse  of  having  caused  the  death  of 
one  of  their  companions.  It  is  considered  a  sortof  j'ui^- 
ment  of  Oodf  to  whom  is  remitted  the  decision  of  a  crimi- 
nal process.  The  cabarCf  or  assembly  of  the  people,  is 
consulted  before  they  go  to  this  extreme;  the  relations 
and  friends,  botli  of  the  person  dead  and  the  person  accus* 
ed,  superintend  the  ceremonies  that  precede  and  accom- 
pany the  operation  of  the  tanguin.  If  the  accused  sur- 
vives (which  happens  in  about  one  case  in  five)  the  ac- 
cusers become  his  slaves. "^^ 

•  The  tanguin,  {Pcntandria  mont'gj/nia.)  Flowers  terminal  and  pannicled  ; 
rorollae  infundibuliforni,  with  fine  oblique  ro&acpotis  petals;  tube  closed  by 
five  scales,  furnished  with  a  whitish  down ;  tube  veiy  long,  channelled  within, 
villous,  stamina  sessile ;  antherae  supported  upon  threads  which  adhere  to  the 
tube  of  the  corolla,  and  have  at  their  eumniit  a  projection  in  the  form  of  a  hook, 
on  which  the  stigma  is  supported ;  the  style  slender,  equal  with  the  corolla, 
with  a  villous  stigma  at  its  top.  Calyx  with  five  whitish  divisions  pointed; 
the  three  exterior  large,  the  two  interior  smaller,  the  footstalk  long  and  green  ; 
each  bifurcation  of  the  pannicle  enveloped  at  its  base  by  a  concave  and  whitish 
bractea.  Leaves  thick,  petiolated,  oblong,  entire,  and  bordered  by  cartilage^ 
(MS.  Note  of  M.  Chapelier.) 
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The  Dine  is  an  imprecation,  in  the  form  of  an  oatbf    book 
invoked  upon  the  head  of  one,  or  several  chiefs.      The  ^^^^m* 
formula  of  this  oath  consists  in  these  words :  •*  I  swear  that  r~j 
I  am  not  guilty  of  that  of  which  I   am  accused*     If  limpreca- 
speak  false,  may  such  a  chief  be  destroyed  by  thunder,  ^*°"* 
or  changed  into  ^cA  or  such  an  animal,  by  the  power  of 
tho  Supreme  Being/'    The  accused  being  impeached  and 
convicted  of  perjury,  is  condemned  to  slavery  by  the  chief 
towards  whom  he  directed  his  oath. 

A  custom  more  worthy  of  human  nature,  is  the  oath  of^^^^^^^  °^ 
bloodf  or  solemn  alliance  contracted  between  two  persons, 
who  bind  themselves  to  perform  to  each  other  every  sort 
of  good  service,  and  hence  acquire  ail  the  rights  of  rela- 
tionship. For  the  purpose  of  celebrating  this  ceremony, 
the  principal  persons  of  the  place  are  assembled.  The 
new  friends  wound  themselves  slightly  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach;  then  soak  two  pieces  of  ginger  in  the  blood 
that  flows,  and  each  eats  the  piece  moistened  with  the 
blood  of  the  other.  The  person  appointed  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  mixes  in  a  cup  some  fresh  water,  salt  water, 
rice,  silver,  and  dust;  it  is  called  the  witness  of  the  oath ; 
he  dips  two  lances  in  that  mixture,  and,  striking  them 
with  the  instrument  by  which  tho  wound'  was  made, 
he  pronounces  terrible  imprecations,  generally  couched 
in  these  terms:  ''Great  God!  roaster  of  men  and  of 
the  earth,  we  invoke  thee  as  a  witness  to  the  oath  we 
have  sworn ;  may  the  first  who  breaks  it  be  destroyed  by 
thunder;  may  the  mother  who  conceived  him  be  devoured 
by  dogs  !"  then,  driving  away  the  evil  genius,  whom  they 
always  believe  ready  to  oppose  good  intentions,  they  dart 
their  javelins  towards  the  four  cardinal  points.  They  call 
to  witness  the  earth,  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  drink  of  a 
beverage  prepared  by  the  master  of  the  ceremony,  exhort- 
ing all  the  powers  to  convert  it  into  poison  for  him  who 
does  not  take  the  oath  with  sincerity. 


In  sailing  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  eastward  Tbe  Mai- 

-renh* 


from  Madagascar,  the  Magearenha  isles  come  in  view;  fori^^"^^ 
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BOOK    by  this  name  must  be  called  collectively,  after  the  person 

zjLKiii.  ^{|Q  discovered  them»  the  isle  of  Bourbon,  or  Mucarenha, 

properly  so  called;  the  Isle  of  France,  called  C$me  by  the 

Portugaese,  and  Mauritius  by  the  Dutch ;  the  isle  of  Bod- 

rigOf  and  CargadoSf  which  complete  this  archipelago. 

The  whole  Isle  of  Bourbon  seems  composed  of  two  toI- 
n'ouHion.  canic  mountains,  the  origin  of  which,  says  M.  Bory  de 
Mountaios.  8t.  Vincent,  is  undoubtedly  at  two  periods  very  distant 
Volcano,  fj^^  ^^^  other.  In  the  southern  part,  which  is  the  amal- 
lest,the  subterranean  fires  still  commit  ravages;  that  of 
the  north  is  much  larger ;  the  volcanic  eruptions  that  for- 
merly made  great  devastations,  are  now  no  longer  in  ac- 
tion :  species  of  basins  or  little  valleys,  rapid  rivers^  bom- 
med  in  by  perpendicular  ramparts,  little  mountains  thrown 
into  these  valleys,  by  which  their  course  is  impeded;  basal- 
tic prisms,  often  disposed,  as  in  the  island  of  StaSay  in  r^^n- 
lar  columns;  beds  of  lava  in  great  variety;  deep  fissoresy 
that  indicate  a  g^.neral  convulsion,  all  attest  ancient  and 
dreadful  physical  revolutions.  The  narrow  flat  shore,  in- 
terrupted in  several  places,  is  composed  only,  as  at  Tene- 
riffe,  of  basaltic  pebbles  or  other  running  lavas;  these 
stones  are  washed  into,  the  sea  by  the  rains ;  true  sands 
are  no  where  to  be  found';  what  is  improperly  called  by 
that  name  is  composed  of  calcareous  rubbish  and  of  ma- 
rine bodies  thrown  upon  the  shore  by  the  waves,  where 
^  may  be  seen  in  miniature  a  collection  of  all  the  lavas  of 

the  island,  which  the  motion  of  the  tides  have  reduced  to 
very  small  round  pieces,  of  a  bluish  slaty  appearance.* 
General  What  is  called  the  Windward  part,  comes  into  view  on  ^ 
ancer*^'  proceeding  from  Saint  Denis  by  sea :  that  called  Leeward^ 
is  considered  the  most  luxuriant ;  but  it  is  somewhat  arid ; 
springs  are  scarce.  The  former,  more  even,  rising  from 
the  sea  to  the  point  of  the  isle,  by  an  easy  ascent,  tem- 
pered by  continual  breezes,  and  cultivated  with  care,  often 
recalls  an  idea  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Langoedoc, 
while  at  a  distance  the  nature  of  the  vegetation  is  not  dis- 

*  Bory  de  St.  Viiiccat,  Voyage  aus  ties  d'Afrlque,  1. 1,  p.  264;  II.  372;  HI. 
,       147. 
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tingiiisliefl.    Plantations  of  clove  trees,  resembling  plea-    book 
sure  groves,  immense  coffee  trees,  and    golden  fields  of  i-xxiit, 
com,  agitated  by  a  continued  waving  motion,  adorn  tbis  — — — 
country,  of  which  they  constitute  the  wealth. 
*  Tbe  place  of  disembarkation,  from  the  isle  of  Reunion  to 
8aint  Denis,  alone  affords  an  access  into  this  island ;  it  is 
an  open  road.    The  mole,  constructed  by  tlie  orders  of  M. 
de  la  Bourdonnaye,  has  been  carried  away  by  tbe  M'aves. 
Saint-Denis  is  not  properly  a  city ;  it  is  literally  a  country  Saint-De- 
town,  the  streets  of  which  are  inclosed  by  pallisades  or '""' 
walls,  resembling  country  highways.    There  was  a  French 
establishment  in  this  isle  as  far  back  as  1654.    M.  Poivre, 
author  of  the  Voyage  of  a  Philosopher,  w^as  governor  of 
these  islands  in  1776,  and  introduced  the  cultivation  of  the 
clove  with  great  success.    They  are  also  partly  indebted  to 
bim  for  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  nutmeg,  and  c^nella.  '  The 
soil  of  the  isle  is,  in  general,  excellent ;  but  as  it  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  one  great  mountain,  the  rains  at- 
tracted by  it  carry  along  towards  its  base  the  light  par- 
ticles of  the  soil  that  owe  their  existence  to  animal  and  ve- 
getable deposits,  so  that  tbe  summit  of  the  maintain  is 
merely  a  naked  and  desolate  rock,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  land  becomes  better  as  it  approaches  the  sea-shore.    The 
cantons  situated  on  the  leeward  coast,  enjoy  a  climate  and 
temperature  very  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  the  cpf-    . 
fee-tree;  but  unfortunately  this  very  effect  contributes  te 
the  multiplied  growth  of  insects  that  destroy  the  plants. 
Its  produce    is  estimated  at   73,200  bales,   of   about   a 
quintal. 

The  culture  of  cloves,  on  account  of  its  extent,  is  next  Different 
to  that  of  coffee  in  importance;  but  the  cultivator  can ^"*^"^*^** 
never  reckon  upon  its  produce  with  certainty ;  it  is  very 
abundant  one  year,  ^nd  very  deficient  another.  In  the 
present  state  of  its  culture,  the  produce  is  estimated,  in  an 
abundant  year,  at  one  million  and  a  half  of  pounds."*^  Cot* 
ton  is  at  present  less  cultivated  than  it  was  formerly,  par- 

*  Conquest  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  in  8vo.  London,  IB  11. 
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BOOK  ticularly  since  a  diAPase  riiine<1  the  plantations.  This  dis- 
XXXIII.  ease,  the  nature  of  which  has  not  been  made  out,  does  not 
affect  the  vigour  of  the  plants  but  prevente  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seed,  and  reduces  the  product  to  a  mere  nul- 
lity. This  inconvenience,  in  addition  to  long  commer- 
cial interruption,  has  induced  the  planters  to  convert  their 
lands  imperceptibly  into  plantations  of  corn  and  coffee. 
Produce  in  The  produce  of  corn  is  about  14  millions  of  pounds  weight 
It  formed  the  principal  resource  of  the  Isle  of  France^  for 
the  Isle  of  Bourbon  does  not  consume  more  than  two  mil- 
lions of  pounds  in  the  year.  Maize  and  potatoes  are  also 
cultivated.  Their  total  product  is  valued  at  rylOOyOOO 
francs. 

In  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  the  divisions  of  land  are  very 
vaguely  determined.  Instead  cf  fixing  the  extent  by  a 
given  measure,  they  merely  specify,  that  lands  situated 
between  such  and  such  rivers  or  ravines,  and  those  that  are 
extended  from  tlie  sea,  as  far  as  the  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain, are  the  property  of  such  a  one.  These  rivers,  how- 
ever, which,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  liable  to  change 
their  bed,  often  ruin  by  their  inund<itions  a  considerable 
part  of  the  lands*  and  produce,  by  this  disorder,  a  consi- 
derable depreciation  of  the  former.  To  appreciate  the 
utility  of  an  exact  limit,  it  must  be  observed,  that  such 
lands  as  have  been  surveyed,  and  inclosed  by  land-marks 
indicating  their  limits,  have  always  produced  double^  treble, 
and  even  four  times  more  than  they  had  done  before  this 
operation. 

The  revenue  raised  by  government  in  this  isle,  arises 
from  a  capitation  tax  laid  on  the  negroes,  .and  from  direct 
taxes  upon  carriages,  palanquins,  ^nd  horses,  registers, 
and  stamps,  and  from  licenses  for  the  sale  of  arrack.* 
The  tax  on  the  importation  and  exportation  of  merchan- 
dize is  not  productive.  The  whole  public  revenue  may  be 
estimated  at  1,150,000  francs.  The  royal  domains  are  or 
considerable  extent,  but  in  a  great  measure  in  the  hands 


Revenue. 


*  See  the  pamphlet  quoted  above. 
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of  rofiaway  or  rebel  negroes.    There  is  also  a  considerable    book 
part  on  the  coast,  consisting  of  lands  of  very  good  qaality.  I'Xxiii. 
In  1811,  the  population  amounted  to  nearly  80,350  inha-  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 
bitants;  of  these  16,400  are  whites,  Europeans,  or  Creoles; 
3496  free  negroes,  and  60,454  slaves.    The  armed  foi-ce 
amounts  to  4493,  composed  of  573  troops  of  the  line,  417 
Creole  sharp-shooters,   900  national  guards,  2300  Creole 
militia,  and  145  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  Isle  of  France^  less  fertile,  and  of  less  extent  than  i^ie  of 
that  of  Bourbon,  is  indebted  to  its  harbours  and  roads  for  ^^"^^* 
a  greater  commercial  and  military  importance.  It  was  the 
centre  of  the  French  navigation  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was 
the  point  from  whence  issued  those  indefatigable  privateers, 
the  terror  of  tlie  opulent  English.  Conquered  at  length 
by  a  formidable  English  army,  this  rich  and  warlike  island 
has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  a  power,  which  will,  no  doubt, 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  public  spirit  and  talents  of  this 
little  nation. 

The  Portuguese  looked  on  this  island  in  no  other  way  CuiUvation 
than  as  a  watering  place.  Tlie  Dutch,  who  established 
themselves  hei*e  in  1639,  understood  its  fertility  ;'i^  having 
been  attracted,  however,  to  the  Cape  by  a  prospect  of 
greater  gain,  the  inhabitants  abandoned  it  in  1712.  It 
was  only  towards  the  year  1734,  under  the  government  of 
M.  de  la  Bourdonnayc,  that  the  French  establishment  be- 
gan to  be  of  some  importance.  There  are  two  harvests 
annually  of  wheat  and  Indian  com ;  they  are  not,  however, 
sufficient  for  its  consumption.  The  coffee  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality ;  the  clove  retains  all  its  perfume ;  the  cotton 
and  indigo  trees  find  many  favourable  spots  for  growth ; 
but  the  fickle  nature  of  its  inhabitants,  always  looking  out 
for  novelty  and  profit,  induces  them  to  pass  rapidly  from 
one  kind  of  culture  to  another. 

There  are  in  this  island  many  of  the  smaller  breed  of 
monkeys,  who  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to  the  plantations. 
The  jacquier  and  the  rima,  another  tree  rather  different  in 

•  Valentyn,  Ostindien,  t.  VIH.     Kaapschc  Zaakiii,  p.  1.' i. 
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BOOK  form,  are  here  cultivated  under  the  name  of  the  treatUfruU 
I.XXIII.  f^^  jjyj.  ^||g  ^p,,g  brcad-fpuit  tree,  so  ranch  celebrate!  by 
navigators,  has  only  recently  been  introduced  into  the  co- 
lony. It  is  still  scarce,  because  its  growth  is  slow. 
Moimtains.  The  form  of  this  isle,  according  to  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vin- 
Pitons.  ^^^^  |g  ^^  irregular  oval :  it  is  rather  more  than  eleven 
leagues  in  its  greatest  length,  which  extends  from  north- 
east to  south-west,  and  rather  more  than  eight  leagues  in 
its  greatest  breadth,  which  is  from  east  to  west.  The 
shoals  render  disembarkation  in  general  dangerous*  Bf 
following  its  different  windings,  its  circumfci*ence  is  found 
to  be  about  forty-five  leagues.  The  land  rises  gradually 
from  the  coast.  The  centre  of  the  isle  is  a  wooded  hillock  of 
from  200  to  250  toises  high.  In  the  centre  of  this  plateau 
rises  a  conical  and  very  pointed  mountain ;  its  situation  has 
given  it  the  name  of  Piton  du  milieu  de  Vile^  or  Central 
Spike,  which  is  S02  toises  in  height.  Among  the  other 
mountains,  that  of  the  Black  river  is  424  toises  high  ;  that 
of  Pieter-Both  has  on  its  conical  summit  a  mass  like  a  cap, 
which  seems  to  threaten  the  surrounding  country  w^ith  its 
fall. 

From  the  top  of  Pouce  may  be  distinguished  volcanic 
isles,  that  appear  to  form  a  part  of  a  submarine  crater. 
Between  tlicse  rocks  and  the  mountain  is  an  extensive  low 
level  plain,  where  are  found  nothing  but  some  fragments 
of  lava  which  belonged  to  ancient  currents ;  all  the  rest  is 
calcareous ;  these  are  only  madrepores  and  shells  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea.* 
Citjw.  Port  North-west,  or  Port  Louis  (the  name  of  the  city 

situated  at  the  point  of  debarkation,)  may  contain  4000 
whites,  or  free  blacks,  and  double  that  number  of  slaves. 
The  houses  are  almost  all  built  of  wood,  but  elegant  in 
their  forms.  The  public  buildings  are  of  a  very  good  ar- 
chitecture. The  principal  streets  are  planted  with  black- 
wood,  a  handsome  tree  of  the  genus  o{  mimosas,  tlie  flower 

•  Bory  de-St.  Vincent,  1. 1,  p.  211,  etc.  etc.    Compt  Bailly,  in  the  Voyage  oi 
-      Milbeit,  II.  92. 
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tofts  of  wbicby  in  the  spring,  form  an  agreeable  contrast^  by    book 
tbeir  white,  yellow,  and  delicate  rose  colours,  with  the  new  i>xxiii« 

luid  dense  verdure;  but  this  tree  soon  loses  its  leaves,  and 

becomes  loaded  with  dried  husks.*  This  city  is  not  without 
its  scientific  and  literary  institutions ;  the  Sadete  d^Emula" 
fiom  which  is  formed  here,  has  enriched  our  JinnaUs  des 
Vi^Qges  with  very  Interesting  memoirs. 

In  traversing  the  interior,  to  go  to  ParUBourbaup  thepictur- 
second  city,  the  road  passes  through  a  delightful  country,  ^^^^^ 
vhere  the  dwellings  of  the  colonists  are  so  many  femples 
xaised  to  gaiety  and  hospitality;  in  a  short  time  the  tra- 
veller is  inunersed  in  humid  forests,  decked  with  mosses; 
lie  makes  his  way  over  the  rapid  and  foaming  torrent,  by 
leaping  from  rock  to  rock ;  he  takes  his  rest  by  the  noise 
gf  qascadeet,  by  the  murmur  of  zephyrs  perfumed  with  the 
aweeteat  odou^v;  be  enjoys  those  pastoral  scenes  so  elo- 
quently traced  by  the^  pen  of  the  author  -of  Paul  and 
Viq^inia,  assisted  by  the  ingenious  pencil  of  M.  Milbert 
In  a  northern  direction,  the  romantic  district  of  FampU" 
momses  presents  to  the  lovers  of  botany  the  celebrated 
Jardin  dc  VEtaU  where  the  vegetable  riches  of  the  whole 
east  flourish.  These  details,  however^  are  too  well  known 
to  appear  in  this  work;  we  must  only  point  out  to  our 
readers  the  chart  of  the  island,  by  M.  Hubert  Brue,t  as  the 
most  accurate,  in  which  they  may  follow,  in  their  excur- 
sions, the  numerous  travellers  who  have  described  this 
colony,  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  so  much  pride  to 
the  French,  at  this  day  the  subject  of  so  much  regret. 
Let  us  terminate  this  sketch  by  some  stotistical  descrip- 
tions. The  population  of  the  isle  consisted  in  1806,  ac-Popn|A- 
cording  to  a  recent  account,  of  thirteen  thousand  nine^'^''* 
hundred  and  fifty-two  free  persons,  and  sixty  thousand  six 
hundi-ed  and  forty-six  slaves ;  total  seventy-four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  eighteen.  It  is  coiyectared  that,  at  the 
moment  of  conquest,  it  had  reached  the  number  of  ninety 

*  Milbert,  Voyage  to  the  Isle  of  France,  torn.  I.  p.  129. 
t  In  the  Atlas  des  Voyages,  de  M.  Milbert. 
vot#  IV.  29 
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BOOK    thousand  souls.    The  revenue  was  valued,  for  the  year 
XXXIII.  igiQ^  at  a  million,  and  from  6  to  700,000  francs.    It  arose 
"■"""""  chiefly  from  custom-house  duties.      Among  the  principal 
expenses  paid  out  of  the  revenue,  was  that  for  the  purchase 
of  com  and  flour.* 
Isle  The  Isle  of  Diego  Sodrigue%9  which  supplies  the  Isle  of 

RodrigMx.  p^^^^  with  many  thousands  of  turtle,  has  lately  received 
some  inhabitants.    Before  that  time  an  incredible  nomberof 
crabs  formed  its  sole  population.! 
Ke8«arcb«B     In  a  course  directed  to  the  south-east  of  this  islandf 
Bu^ehe  on  towards  those  of  St  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  the  navigator 
the  Ilia      might  perhaps  reach  the  famous  island  of  Juan  de  lAAoOt 
LuS>a!     the  doubtful  existence  of  which  has  so  much  occupied  the 
attention  of  navigators  and  geographers;  nor  have  they  hi- 
therto, by  their  researches,  made  out  any  thing  satisfiwtory* 
Aaelent         Hufius  dc  Linschot^  in  his  chart  of  the  Indian  seas,  poh- 
"^       lished  in  1638,  delineates  two  islands,  at  this  day  unknown, 
the  one  to  the  south  of  the  Mascarenhas,  in  the  26*  of 
southern  latitude,  called  Juan  de  Lisboa,  and^the  otter  to 
the  south-cast  of  Rodriguez,  in  the  28'  of  latitude,  which 
^     he  calls  the  island  dos  Romeiros:  they  are   distant. too 
each  other  about  two  hundred  and  forty  leagues. 

The  chart  of  Bobert  Dudley^  author  of  the  JrcoM  id 
JMare,  published  in  1647,  notices  in  the  south-west  of  Mu- 
rixio,  two  islands,  the  one  called  Santa  JpoUmOf  the 
other  Dascaienhas,  and  in  the  east,  at  a  distance  of  from 
3  to  4%  two  other  small  ones,  marked  simply  as  EngUA 
discoveries.  No  island  is  marked  in  that  part  of  the  sea 
where  Juan  de  Lisboa  is  looked  for;  but  this  note  isfoand: 
The  longitude  of  the  island  Bomeras  de  Castelhanas  (reckon- 
ing from  the  point  of  the  Azores)  is  98*  and  a  half,  and  the 
latitude  £8^  20'. 

*  Mllbart,  t.  II.  p.  231 — ^241.  t  Leguat,  Voyage  des  Indes. 

:t  Dos  Romeiros  occurs  in  G.  Mercator's  map,  by  his  son,  1593 ;  both  it  *» 
Juan  de  Lisboa,  in  Maginus  Ptolsmy,  Arnh.  1617.  Dos  Romeiros,  lat.  28", 
36<»,  39<»  South,  and  long.  SO®,  SO*  East ;  in  different  maps.  Juan  de  Lisbo*. 
lat.  28<»  South,  long,  80o  East  of  Teneriffe.  Both  places  arc  probably  frw 
Veiiomann.     Ed.     Piol.  Mag.  p.  25. 177.  284. 
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Texeira^s  chartf  printed  in  1649»  points  oat  to  the  south    book 
of  Mascarenhas,  in  the  26'  of  latitude,  the  Island  do8  Bo-  ^^^m. 
mdros  dos  CastdhanoSf  and  to  the  south-east  of  Diego  Ro- 
drigoez,  another  island  called  dot  Bomeiros,  distant  one 
from  the  other  more  than  290  leagues. 

FUter  60SS9  in  the  chart  published  by  Van  Keulen  in 
I6BO9  places  the  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  to  tlie  south  of 
Mascarenhasy  in  £6""  and  a  half  of  latitude,  and  the  island 
doB  Bamdros  dos  CastdhanoSf  in  SS**  and  a  half  of  latitude, 
and  15*"  to  the  east  of  the  meridian  of  Mascarenhas.  But 
in  another  chart  of  Van  Keulen,  much  more  modern,  the 
island  dos  Romeii*os  only  is  marked,  situated  in  the  28* 
of  latitude,  and  ll""  and  a  half  to  the  east  of  the  meridian 
of  Mascarenhas  or  Bourbon.* 

The  various  conjectures  of  later  hydrographers,  being 
founded  entirely  upon  individual  opinion,  afford  less  in- 
terest 

D'Anville,  in  1727,  unites  the  two  islands  Juan  de  Lis- The  isiana 
boa  and  Romciros.  into  one,  and  places  it  immediately  to  deuwed. 
the  south  of  Bourbon,  under  the  name  of  the  Island  dos 
Romeiros  dos  Castelhanos,  or  of  Juan  de  Lisboa;  but  re- 
jects it  altogether  in  1749.    Dapris  de  ManneviUette  makes 
no  farther  mention  of  it  in  his  eastern  Neptune. 

Thus,  after  having  during  nearly  a  century  prolonged  Recent  si9> 
its  uncertain  and  wandering  existence  in  the  charts,  at  one  u/ exUt!  ^ 
time  alone,  at  another  in  company  with  one  or  two  islands,  ^^^^' 
under  the  name  of   dos  Romeiros,    the  island   Juan  do 
Lisboa    appeared    to  be    overwhelmed   in    the  depths  of 
tiie  ocean,  like  the  supposed   southern  continent.!     Ne- 
vertheless, a  tradition  of  its  existence,  preserved  among 
some  descendants  of  pirates,  established  in  the  islo  of  Bour- 
bon, gave  it  new  intei'est  about  fifty  years  ago.    In  the 
Isle  of  France  were  handed  about,  notes  and  extracts  of 
obscure,  incoherent,  and  contradictory  journals,  to  which, 
however,  some  importance  was  given  by  the  comments  of 
European  geographers.    These  notes,  added  to  a  memoir 

*  Memoir  of  M.  Buache,  amon5t=t  those  of  the  Institute,  Sciences  Mor.  et 
Tolit.  torn.  IV.  p.  9.  et  suiv.  ^  Compare  Bock  VII.  p,  160, 

29 
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BOOK  on  the  Isle  of  Bourtion,  presented  to  tlie  general  coBnittBe 
"^"''  of  the  India  Company,  on  the  11th  of  Febmarj  ITTUw- 
tablished  as  a  principle  ^*  that  the  island  of  Juan  i»  Us- 
boa  appeared  imaginarj  to  those  navigators  only  who 
had  not  found  it  out.'^  As  a  proof  of  this,  they  dedare 
**  th^t  a  bucanier  had  disembarked  on  it*  not  more  Hum 
rix  years  ago,  and  had  killed,  according  to  his  own  account, 
Voyage  of  twelvo  or  fifteen  oxen  in  less  than  two  hours  !*'  They  far- 
oynot.  ^^^^^  bping  forward  the  testimony  of  a  certain  M.  Boyno^ 
who  ^*  assures  us  that  he  had  seen  and  sailed  roand  it  to- 
wards  the  end  of  the  year  1707,  in  returning  from  the  Me 
of  Bourbon  to  Pondicherry."  How  is  it  possible  to  doubt 
his  veracity  since  he  has  the  modesty  to  assert,  tiiat  ^iie 
is  indebted  for  this  discovery  to  some  bucaniers  at  thst 
time  on  board  his  ship,  and  takes  care  to  tell  us  tiiat,  by 
passing  to  the  south  of  Madagascar,  he  very  much  short- 
ened his  passage,"  although  the  assertion  is  in  direct  op- 
position to  all  that  is  known  concerning  the  winds  and  ciu> 
rents  in  the  channel  of  Mozambique.  Farther,  this  cod- 
panion  of  bucaniers  observed  this  island  exactly  as  Tex- 
eira  represents  that  of  Romeiros,  and  yet  he  had  not  seen 
the  chart  of  this  FoHuguese,  nor  that  of  Van  Keulen,  when, 
in  conversation,  he  was  spoken  to  about  the  island  of  Joan 
de  Lisboa.  **  This  circumstance  renders  it  credible,"  adds 
the  note,  **  that  what  M.  Boynot  asserts  is  true,  we  being 
convinced  that  he  would  not  willingly  have  imposed  upon 
them/' 
Discovery  More  reliance  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  **  authentic  disco- 
Sfo^*  ^°'"  ^^'•y"  "»ad®  ••y  Captain  Sornin,  in  passing  from  the  Cspcrf 
Good  Hope  to  the  Isle  of  France.  Tiiis  happened  on  the 
j  1st  of  May,  1779,  in  soutli  latitude  se**  SO',  and  6S'50' 

I  cast  of  Paris.    «*  From  day-light  to  noon,''  says  the  extract 

I  from  his  journal,  <«  the  winds  had  made  the  round  of  tbe 

compass,  with  hail,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning ;  tbe  aea 
very  high,  the  air  much  heated."    At  ten  o'clock  in  the 
I  morning,  he  sees  land  very  distinctly  in  the  north-west 

He  immediately  tacks  to  reconnoitre  it,  is  satisfied  of  it 
at  eleven  o'clock,  tacks  about  with  the  wind  a-stem,  runs 
towards  the  east,  conceiving  "  that  it  might  be  the  swih- 
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em  pwKt  of  Maiagauar,*^  and  on  the  12th  puts  into  book 
RodrigoeK^  when  he  finds  three  leagues  difference  to  the  I'^^m* 
eastf  and  supposes  that  this  land,  according  to  his  reckon- 
imgf  ^tf  placed  imthe  8.  8*  B.  of  BoifigWAf  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  forty-two  leagues.  **  What  confusion  ! 
How  Is  H  possible  in  this  account  of  a  ship  tossed  about 
in  a  storm  to  find  a  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  Saint 
Joan  de  Lisboa  f  Yice- Admiral  Thevenard,  who  appears 
to  giye  credit  to  it»*  relies  on  Captain  Donjon,  lieutenant 
of  a  ship  not  named,  which  is  really,  however,  that  of 
Captain  Somin.  According  to  this  oflBcer's  journal,  he 
saw  land  on  the  2rth  of  April,  1772,  at  half-past  nine  in 
the  ""morning,  ^  in  a  y^rj  violent  storm,  with  much  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning,"  at  a  distance  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  leagues  in  the  west,  in  east  longitude  76"  34',  and 
south  latitude  StV"  26'  observe<l  at  noon.  He  did  not  lose 
sight  of  the  land  from  eleven  o'clock  till  night,  continuing 
the  tack  of  east-south-east,  and  arrived  on  the  twelfkh  day 
at  Rodriguez,  with  forty-seven  leagues  difference  to  the 
east,  which  made  him  think  that  this  land  exists  on  that 
part  of  the  sea  between  76""  to  80*  of  longitude,  and  in  27"=" 
30^  of  latitude.  But  in  a  private  letter  to  M.  Entrecas- 
teaux,  with  an  extract  of  his  journal,  and  a  view  of  the  * 
land.  Captain  Donjon,  after  having  undoubtedly  complet- 
ed his  observations  in  his  closet,  fixed  the  estimated  longi- 
tude of  his  pretended  discovery  to  73""  36',  which,  from  that 
time,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  designate  by  the  name  of  Saint 
Juan  de  LiBboa.f 

However  frivolous  and  unsatisfactory  these  accounts  are,  New  offi- 
tbe  governing  authorities  of  the  Isle  of  France  have  never-  marches. 
theless  often  ordered  their  official  verification.  The  re- 
searches of  M.  de  St.  Felix,  in  1773,  and  of  M.  Corval  de 
Orenville,  in  1782  and  1783,  have  been  fruitless  $  but  it 
would  appear  that  they  have  not  been  sufficiently  extend- 
ed towards  the  east,  within  the  space  that  separates  Saint 
Paul*  from  the  Maldives  Islands.    M.  Rochon  adds,  at  the 

*  M^rooires  relatifs  k  la  Marine,  t.  IV.  p.  428* 
t  M^noire  de  M.  Buache,  p.  296— SOS. 
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BOOK  end  of  an  extract  of  M.  Sornin's  journal,  inserted  in  hii 
xxxiii,  voyages  to  the  East  Indies:  •«In  retaming  from  Mada- 
""■"""'"  gascar,  we  thought  at  one  time  that  we  perceiYod  the  island 
of  Saint  Juan  de  Lisboa,  but  the  illusion  was  caused  by 
clouds,  to  which  tlie  most  experienced  mariners  are  toQ 
often  exposed."  Rerguelen  and  Marion  have  also  search- 
ed for  it  in  vain.*  Notwithstanding  all  these  negati?e  tn- 
timonics,  many  trading  captains  have  recently  maintained 
their  liaTing  visited  Juan  de  Lisboa. 

This  island  then  is  a  true  haunting-spirit.    It  appears 

as  a  phantom  to  a  certain  select  few,  and  disappears  froD 

the  sight  of  the  profane  as  soon  as  they  approach  it 

Hjpothcsis     A  new  hypothesis  has  been  proposed  by  M.  ColBn :  he 

Hariste  ^^'  believes  that  the  name  of  Juan  de  Lisboa,  in  the  anciMt 

Collin.       charts,  was  originally  that  of  the  Isle  of  France* 

Nevertheless,  the  secretary  of  the  government  of  Mo- 
zambique has  assured  him  that,  in  the  charts  deposited  is 
the  archives,  exists  tlie  proces-verbal  of  the  evacuation  af 
tlie  Portuguese  colony  of  Juan  de  Lisboa ;  as  well  as  aa 
inventory  of  effects  transported  from  this  island  to  tte 
coast  of  Africa.  AH  the  eflforts  of  M.  Collin,  to  procait^ 
sight  of  it,  have  proved  fruitless.  It  is  not  knowii  whether 
it  Mir'as  a  permanent  .establishment,  a  post,  or  a  mere  at- 
tempt at  settling.  The  year,  and  even  the  age  is  unknown; 
moreover,  the  side  of  the  island  is  unknown  which  at 
the  time  bore  a  name  not  considered  by  the  PortQgiiese 
Texeira  worthy  of  being  introduced  into  hia  chart  It 
appears  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  the  ble  af 
France,  then  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ceme.j 

We  conceive  that  the  island  of  Juan  de  Lisboa  is  idea- 
tical  with  that  of  Romeiros,  and  that  it  may,  notwithstand- 
ing all  doubts  on  the  subject,  really  exist,  but  that  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  meridians  to  the  east  of  the  isles  a( 
Saint  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  which,  with  the  lai^  of  Ke^ 

*  Collin,  Mem.  sur  Juan  de  Lisboa,  Annales  del  Voyages,  torn.  X.  p.  984. 

+  Yet  Ceme  was  rather  applied  to  Madagascar.  The  old  maps  bare  botk 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  without  namrs.  In  1598,  Mauritius  receivefl  iu 
present  name.  Magm.  PioU  25.  CUit.  Gcogr.  p.  412.  Rob,  Nar.  Intr, 
p»  27.  and  p.  A5%  above. 
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gaelen»  appear  to  qb  to  indicate  a  submarioe  chain,  both  in    boos; 
the  direction  of  Cape  Comorin,  and  Cape  Leuwin*  xxxiii. 

The  islands  of  Saint  Pavl  and  Saint  FeteVf  the  last  of  ^^j^^^^  . 
which  has  also  been  called  Jimsterdamf  have  been  objects  Saint  Paul 
of  singular  confusion.    Accoi*ding  to  the  navigator  ^ho  gt"rdanJ 
first  examined  them  witli  care,  that  of  Amsterdam,  or  Saint 
Peter,  is  the  most  northern.    It  consists  of  a  conical  moun- 
tain, the  summit  of  which  appears  to  be  the  chinuiey  of 
an  extinct  crater.    A  layer  of  turf  three  feet  in  height  co-  Pbjiicai 
Ters  the  pumice  stone,  or  ancient  lava.     Thick  groves  *  "^"^***''* 
render  access  to  the  interior  very  difficult ;  but  the  trees^ 
not  being  able  to  push  their  roots  far  under  ground,  re- 
main sniall.    Lizards,  and  the  trace  of  a  fox,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  seen.    The  Island  Saint  Foul,  the  most  south- 
em,  is  in  shape  a  circular  mountain,  hollowed  in  the  cen- 
tre in  the  form  of  a  crater ;  the  sea,  in  consequence  of  the 
falling  in  of  one  of  its  sides,  has  penetrated  into  this  ba- 
sin.   The  pond  or  lake  filling  up  the  bottom,  contains 
an  immense  quantity  of  fish,  particularly  excellent  perch. 
Hot  and  chalybeate  springs  flow  between  the  lavas,  inter- 
spersed with  patches  of  fine  green  turf.*    This  descrip*  Confusian 
tion,  so  satisfactory  and  so  worthy  of  the  ingenious  observ- j>"t  of  thife' 
er  to  whom  we  are  indebted,  has  been  set  aside  by  the*^'^'*^- 
presnmptoous  caprices  of  some  modern  navigators.     Mr. 
Barrow,  misled  by  the  author  of  the  charts  of  Cook's 
voyage,  has  described  at  length  the  island  Saint  Paul,  by 
the  name  of  Amsterdam,  and  appears  astonished  at  the 
pretended  changes  he  thinks  he  has  observed,  and  which 
be   attributes   to   physical   revolutions.!     M.  Beautems 
Beaninre,  in  the  atlas  of  the  Entrecasteaux,  has  gone  far- 
ther :  he  has  given  six  views  of  tbe  pretended  isle  of  Am- 
sterdam, which  is  really  only  that  of  Saint  Paul,  proved  by 
eomparing  the  designs  found  in  the  work  of  Valentyn. 
At  ttie  nuiment  of  the  French  passing  the  island,  the  vol- 
cano was  emitting  both  flame  and  smoke ;  they  were,  how* 

•  Van  Vlaming,  in  Valentyn,  Ostindicn,   111%  partie,   ou   t.  TV.   sect.  % 
p.  68— 70. 
t  Voyage  to  Cochiochiua,  etc. 
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BOOK    ever»  able  to  ascertain  the  form  of  eveiy  part  of  M»  not 
I.XXIII.  excepting  the  isolated  rock,  which,  according  to  Barrow, 
""^"^  is  basalt    M.  Rossel,  compiler  of  the  vojage,  disaiBses 
its  geographical  position  with  prrcision,  without  haTia^ 
perceived  the  confusion  of  names,  which  is  proved  by  the 
Iflttittide  in  which  he  places  the  island.* 
xr^ueL      ^^^  degrees  farther  south,  Ktrguden^i  Landf  called  Mamd 
ersueeo.  qJ  jf^^^f^^^  i^j  Captain  Cook,  presents  its  barren  rocks, 
surrounded  by  masses  of  ice,  and  inhabited  by  seals.    The 
almost  total  want  of  vegetation  on  this  considerable  island 
cannot  alone  be  occasioned  by  rigour  of  climate ;  it  is  ow- 
ing to  the  totol  want  of  earth,  sufficiently  copious  to  de- 
velop within  itself  the  power  of  vegetation.    Many  excel- 
lent harbours  might  render  this  station  useful  to  enler- 
Msnan      prising  whalcrs.    More  to  the  west,  the  Marian  IsleSf  and 
Edward"^"  thoso  of  PHnce  Edwardf  in  like  manner  present  only  the 
Isles.        wretched  nakedness  of  a  rock  devoid  of  vegetation. 
Discussion      We  havo  uow  terminated  the  description  of  the  East- 
and  Mar-   ^^^  African  Islands ;  for  those  marked  in  several  charts 
seTMD.      ander  the  names  of  Dina  and  MtrseveeUf  do  not  exist     No 
account  or  description  of  these  isles  can  be  fbund.    It  is 
not  known  at  what  epoch,  or  by  whom  they  were  discov- 
ered; no  one  has  seen  them.    In  later  times,  they  have 
escaped  the  researches  of  Marian  and  Cook.    It  has  been 
said,  that  the  Duteh  at  the  Cape  are  acquainted  nvitk 
them,  and  even  go  there  in  search  of  wood;  bat  neithw 
Valentyn,  nor  Mentzd,  in  their  prolix  acconnte  of  the 
Cape,  make  mention  of  them.     What  motive  could   the 
Duteh  have  in  concealing  from  fiurope  the  situation  of 
these  two  insignificant  islands,  since  they  have  given  the 
greatest  publicity  to  all  their  other  discoveries,  much  isore 
important  in  themselves,  and  which  might  indeed  have 
excited  the  envy  of  powers  jealous  of  their  commerce  i    It  is 
more  natoral  to  suppose,  with  M.  Buache,  that  these  iales 
have  crept  into  our  charts,  like  many  others  that  have  far 
sometime  occupied,  and  do  still  in  part  occupy,  a  place 
which  sound  criticism  does  not  allow  them. 

*  D'£ntrrcft8teauX|  Voyage,  1. 1,  p.  44. 
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In  examittlfig  m  aneieirt  cbart  of  Meria^  CmneriOf  m 
Oeno^^  necessarily  made  a  6koH  time  after  the  iret  i^^xiii* 
Tojages  of  fiaf^eans  to  the  Ifidiea  and  America^  this' 
philosoplm*  was  struck  with  Hie  name  of  IHna  MargaHriMf 
applied  to  an  isle  situated  in  the  sane  tract  of  the  oceaa 
now  assigned  to  the  isles  Dina  and  Marse?een.*  Cat- 
oerio's  chart  represents  with  suScient  minuteness  and  pre« 
cision  the  western  and  seuthem  coasts  of  Africa»  as  far  as 
Mdfaida;  but  the  rest  is  traced  in  an  uncertain  and  slo^ 
renly  manner.  Tlie  Island  uf  Madagascar  there  e&tesds 
from  30*  to  40°  of  south  latitude)  the  Cmnora  Isles^ 
discoTerable  mider  the  names  of  Jana  and  CaUinMuntif 
are  found  in  the  18*"  to  the  east  <»f  the  northern  point  of 
Madagascar.  Three  other  islands^  named  Dina  Margabinf  H^pothciis 
Bina  JUbraccef  and  Dina  Jirobi,  and  placed  to  the  east  ^^J^[^^ 
the  southern  point  of  Madagascar,  in  the  same  latitude 
assigned  to  the  two  last  islands^  can  be  no  other  than  the 
Isles  of  Bou^bon»  Rodriguex,  and  France,  or  Mauritios. 
Without  enumerating  all  the  reasons  militating  in  faroor 
of  this  opinion,  we  shall  merely  observe  here  that  IKna 
Margabinf  the  most  wesiiem^  the  ncsti^est  to  Madagascar^ 
and  the  largest,  has  a  golden  colouring  that  distinguishes 
it  from  the  rest  as  the  principal  of  the  group.  The  name  of 
Mirgabin  is  very  analogous  to  the  Arabic  word  Mogti' 
tin,  that  signifies  west^n  i  as  to  the  word  dinaf  joined  to 
each  of  the  three  hames,  this  can  only  be  a  generic  name^ 
very  like,  at  least  in  the  manuscripts,  to  the  Arabic  word 
dira,  which  signifies  an  island,  and  is  discernible  in  the 
names  of  Diu,  Maldives,  &c.  Tlius,  Dina  JdarseveeUf 
is  only  one  and  the  same  name,  corrupted  and  afterwards 
divided  into  two  by  travellers  or  superficial  geographers,' 
who  perhaps  knew  the  existence  of  several  islands  in  tlio 
environs  of  Dina  Margabin,  forgetting  at  the  same  time 
that  they  were  more  generally  designated  by  the  name  of 
the  principal  among  them.    The  difference  of  the  position 

*  Buachp,  M^m.  sur  Dina  et  Marseveen,  in  the  M^moircs  de  flnstitut.  Sci- 
ences Morales  et  Politiquef,  t.  IV.  p.  367. 
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BOOK  of  the  Mascarenha  isles,  in  Carneiro's  chart,  and  their  real 
^^^^^^^  situation,  proves  nothing  against  their  identity,  since  the 
"■""""■^  great  island  of  Madagascar  has  incontestibly  tended  to  set 
them  all  towards  the  east,  particularly  at  a  period  when 
these  seas  were  known  only  from  the  accounts  of  the  Ara- 
bians, with  whom  the  Portuguese  communicated  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Africa.  The  would-be  geographiers, 
or  copiers  of  charts,  on  observing  the  Mascarenha  isles 
more  exactly  marked,  and  called  by  other  names,'  thought 
it  right  to  retain  or  replace  a  little  more  to  the  west  the 
names  of  Dina  Margabin,  Marseveen,  or  even  Dina  and 
Harseveen,  in  order  that  no  void  space  might  be  lefU 
The  Ephemerides  of  Caiwhra,  of  1807,  place  the  island  of 
jDenio,  or  JMna,  in  40^  32'  South,  and  of  18'  49'  7',  East 
of  Paris. 
QbMxva-  We  have  carefoUy  endeavoured  to  discover  if  any  thing 
thirhypo-  "were  in  opposition  to  the  adoption  of  this  ingenious  hypo- 
thesis. One  fact  only  has  presented  itself;  it  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  vessel  belonging  to  Dutch  India,  bearing  the 
precise  name  of  Mirseveen,  during  the  x  very  period  that 
these  isles  first  began  to  appear  upon  the  charts.*  This 
circumstance,  however  trifling  it  may  appear,  might  ren- 
der farther  researches  into  the  Dutch  ardiives  necessary, 
before  admitting  M.  Buache's  bypotliesis.  Even  suppos- 
ing, however,  that  the  island  Marseveen  exists,  it  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  Gough,  or  Gonzalo-Alvarez  island, 
situated  much  further  towards  the  west. 

*  Valentyn,  Ostindicn,  1. 1,  p.  236.    List  of  Ycssels. 
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AFRICA. 

Continuation  of  the  Description  of  Africa.*^The  Western 
African  Islands. 

To  the  west'of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  extends  the  south-    book 
era   Atlantic   Ocean,   which  ought  perhaps  to  he  called  ixxiv* 
the  African   Ocean,  since  the  epithet  Ethiopean  gives  a 
false  idea  of  it    South  America  bounds  it  on  the  west; sea. 
Cape  Saint  Roch  and  Cape  Taguin  on  the  north-west—- 
The   Crulf  of  Guinea  forms  its  most   anterior  hollow  to- 
wards the  north-east    Almost  without  islands,  this  part 
of  the  ocean  is  influenced  very  regularly  by  the  trade- 
winds,  and  by  the  general  current  causing  both  the  air  and 
waters  to  move  towards  the  west    The  trade  wind,  how- 
ever, ceases  to  blow  at  one  or  two  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  where  it  is  succeeded  by  west  and  south-west 
winds,  which  retain  vessels  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  to  ,the 
great  dread  of  navigators. 

The  first  island  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope9"?7'^'' 
is  that  of  Circumcision,  discovered  in  1739  by  Captain 
Bouvet,  and  again  found  by  two  English  vessels  in  1808. 
Since  Captain  Cook's  fruitless  search,  it  had  been  supposed 
that  Captain  Bouvet  had  only  seen  a  mass  of  ice.*  Under 
a  milder  climate  are  found  the  islands  Diego-Alvare%  and 
Bough,  apparently  the  same  as  Oowzalo-Alvarex.  This 
last  is  4380  feet  high :  fine  cascades  here  water  a  soil  co- 
Tared  with  green  turf,  where  several  shrubs  grow  among 

*  Orttmal  Navicator,  London,  1816.    See  the  Table  of  Positions  followinfr. 
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BOOK    the  rocks.*     The    Tristan  dfAcmha  idaads  are  better 
xxxiT.  knovuj  they  are  four  in  number.    The  principal  island 
'^,  shews  its  round  head  at  a  distance,  8S26  feet  in  height, 

d*Acuaha   clotbcd  with  Tordure  half  way  up^  and  covered  with  snow 
iiiandi.     during  many  months  of  the  year.    Shrubs  of  the  gemui 
Fhyllica  shade  the  limpid  streams  with  their  thick  foliage-f 
An  American  has  taken  possession  of  these  isles,  and  has 
successfully  planted  cotton  and  com ;  he  purposes  forming 
an  establishment  for  the  refreshment  of  ships  on  their  way 
to  the  Indies. 
iiUnd  of       An  immense  aquatic  desert  extends  from  tiiese  islea  to 
SaiDtHeie  ^^^  ^f  g^.^^  Helena.    An  imperceptible  point  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  this  rock  is  nine  leagues  in  its  greatest  cir- 
cumference.   Steep  shores  form  for  it  a  natural  and  near- 
ly impregnable  rampart    It  is  divided  into  two  unequal 
parts  by  a  chain  of  mountains  intersected  by  deep  valleys. 
Physical    The  p^ak  of  Diana,  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  great 
*^^  **      chain,  is  269£  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    Basalt  con- 
stitutes the  base  of  the  island;  and  a  great  quantity  of 
lava  and  scoriae  attest  its  volcanic  nature.    There  is  lime 
of  excellent  quality,  stones  that  admit  of  a  very  fine  po- 
lish, and  clays  of  different  colours.    Gold  and  copper  were 
supposed  to  exist,  as  well  as  mines  of  iron,  which  the  want 
of  combustible  matter  will  not  prevent  their  working,  if  it 
be  true  that  beds  of  pit-coal  exist.    The  land»  generally 
rich  and  deep,  contains  many  saline  particles.    The  coast 
is  very  barren  in  appearance,  but  a  ricli  verdure  covers  the 
interior  of  the  island,  even  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
from  which  springs  of  wholesome  and  clear  water  exude 
from  every  side.    The  sandy  valley  is  not  the  only  pic- 
turesque scene  that  has  employed  the  pencil  of  the  artist 
Besides  about  ten  indigenous  trees  or  shrubs,  at  present 
not  well  known,  among  which  are  three  species  of  gum- 
trees,  the  finest  flowers  of  Europe  and  Africa  may  be  seen 

*  Haywood,  quoted  in  TOrient.  Navig.  p.  18. 

t  Ou  Petit-Tbouars,  description  of  the  lales  of  Tristan-d'AcQuhB,  p&mphkt 
IB  8to.  with  a  chart ;  Heyweod ;  Patteoy  etc. 
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diapkiTisg  iheir  beMtifid  colonn  by  Ae  side  of  antiaottr-    wmc 
butic  plaiitB^  extolled  hj  narinera.    The  cuUivfttim  of  al-  x*xu^« 
moBt  all  the  fruits  and  commodities  of  Europe  and  Asia  — — -~ 
succeeds  here.    The  pasturage  feeds  a  great  many  axeny 
sheep  and  goats»  a  resource  highly  vakied  by  navigators. 

It  has  a  population  of  about  two  thousand'  persons^  of 
which  fiye  hundred  are  whites,  and  1500  are  negroes,  the 
garrison  not  included.  JasMstown,  on  the  north-west  coasts  ^^^* 
is  the  only  city  and  port  of  Saint  Helena.  The  approaches 
are  defended  i>y  good  fortifications.  It  being  the  ordinary 
place  of  refreshment  for  riiips  retmming  from  India,  it  ceases 
fi*<Mn  being  a  spot  of  agreeable  solitude  oncer  during  the 
year,  to  become  a  noisy  market  place.  At  the  time  of  its 
discovery  in  1503,  the  interior  was  only  one  large  forest 
and  the  gum-tree  even  grew  on  the  edges  of  the  rooks  sos- 
pmded  over  the  sea.  Fernando  Lopea,  a  Portuguese  re-  ^''^J|^*^ 
negado,  who  in  1513  «ditained  the  favour  of  living  in  exile 
here,  first  stored  it  with  she-goats,  hogs,  pintadoes,  tor- 
keys,  partridges,  pheasants,  peacocks,  and  other  species  of 
birds ;  he  planted  roots  of  vegetables  and  fruit-trees.  The 
Portuguese  having  in  lime  deserted  it  for  their  establish- 
ments on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  Dutch,  and  abandoned  by  them  in  1651 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  English  afterwards  esta^ 
hlished  themselves  here.  From  that  time,  until  the  period 
of  their  getting  possession  in  their  turn  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  it  was  the  only  resting  place  possessed  by  the 
English  East  India  Company  for  the  refreshment  of  their 
ships  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  At  the  present  day^  associa- 
ted with  the  destinies  of  the  earthy  this  small  island,  which, 
during  life,  was  the  prison,  is  still  the  sole  repository  of  the 
ashes  of  him  whose  genius,  but  a  little  before,  shook  the 
foundations  of  the  civilized  world.*!^ 

JI$eeimon  Island,  a  rock  without  water,  and  nearly  with-  AscoDsion 
out  vegetotion,  is  sn  attraction  to  navigators  from  the  im-  ^^^^"^* 

*  Brookes*!  DeicriptioD  of  th«  island  of  St.  Helena ;  Londoni  1S08.  trad, 
franc,  par  M.  Cohen,  arec  des  Notes  par  M.  Malte-Brun.  Voyage  of  Forster, 
Yalentia,  etc. 
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BOOK    mense  quantity  of  turtles  that  come  to  repose  theisBelTes 
xxxiY.  QQ  i^  shores,  which  are  covered  with  lavas  and  volcanic 

scoriae. 
iblTcuif  of     ^^  ^^  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  a  cluster  of  islands 
Goinea.     appears  to  indicate  the  continuation  of  some  chain  of  moon- 
tains  of  the  neighbouring  continent 

The  island  of  FemanithPOf  or  more  properly  Fentoo-ib- 
TOf  situated  twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Bacxasey  P<dnt» 
derives  its  name  from  a  gentleman  in  the  service  of  King 
Alphonto  the  Fifth  of  Portugal,  who  discovered  it  in  1472» 
and  called  it  Formou^  or  beautiful  island.  It  is  eight 
leagues  long,  from  north-east  to  south-east,  and  about  time 
wide.  It  is  represented  as  very  high,  woody,  frequently 
covered  with  clouds,  very  fertile  in  sugar-canto,  cotton^ 
tobacco,  manioc,  potatoes,  fruits,  and  other  commoditlea 
bartered  here  for  bars  and  iron  ware.  Portugal,  after  ha- 
ving previously  abandoned  it,  ceded  it  in  1778  to  Spun  ;  its 
population  is  a  mixture  of  mulattoes  and  negroes,  who  have 
not  a  very  good  character.  Dalzel  says,  that  the  Spaniarda 
have  been  driven  by  the  natives  from  the  fort  they  attempt^ 
ed  to  construct  during  the  American  war.*  It  appears* 
however,  that  their  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state,  as  Wad- 
Strom  relates  that  all  the  ships  of  Camerones,  of  Del-Bey» 
and  Calabar,  constantly  find  here  an  ample  store  of  aJl 
kinds  of  provisions*!  The  ordinary  anchorage,  where  diips 
take  in  wood  and  water,  is  only  an  open  road  on  the  nwth- 
ern  side. 
Frince  Prtnce  Jstond,  or  IJha  do  Frindpe^  twenty-eight  leagues 

^'^''"'^'  distant  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  Femando-Po,  is  nearly  dght 
leagues  long»  and  six  broad.  It  is  the  ordinary  rendcz* 
vouz  of  the  Guineamen,  the  harbours  being  considered 
the  best  in  this  group  of  islands.  The  air  is  healthy  and 
agreeable;  the  water  excellent.  Many  fresh  and  clear 
streams  descend  to  the  coast;  a  small  lake  occupies  the 
summit  of  a  high  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  island.     It 

*  Dalzel,  jNauiical  Instructions  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 
^  Wad  Strom's  Essay  on  llic  Colonic?. 
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abounds  in  wood,  cocoa-nuts,  maize,  manioc,  tame  animals,  book 
and  poultry.  The  city,  built  near  the  north-east  j^int,  i^^ckiy. 
contains  two  hundred  houses  of  one  story,  two  churches, 
and  a  convent;*  there  are  about  fifty  whites,  the  remain- 
ing population  consists  of  mulattoes  and  free  negroeSf  who 
maintain  a  great  many  slaves.  A  small  for^  guarded  bj 
Portuguese  exiles,  defends  the  entry  of  the  harbour. 

At  twenty  leagues  distance  south-west  of  Prince's  Isl- island  of 
and,  under  the  equator,  is  the  island  of  Saint  Thomas :  it  masT'"* 
is  twelve  leagues  in  length,  and  seven  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  with  fifteen  thousand  inhabitants,  the  greater  part 
negroes  or  mulattoes.f  The  northern  part  is  composed  of 
high  mountains,  terminating  in  peaks,  always  enveloped  in 
clouds,  which,  at  a  distance,  look  like  smoke,  and  what 
voyagers  have  taken  for  perpetual  snow.  Moreover,  the  cumate. 
great  and  continual  heat  of  the  climate  raises  in  the  val- 
leys thick  and  fetid  fogs,  that  frequently  envelope  the 
whole  island,  and  become,  particularly  during  the  months 
of  December,  January,  and  February,  the  cause  of  nume- 
rous diseases.  In  July  and  August,  the  south-east  and 
south -west  winds  revive  the  debilitated  habits  of  Euro- 
peans, but  they  are  very  pernicious  to  the  natives.  Never- 
theless, it  is  asserted  that  the  people  of  colour,  and  the 
blacks,  often  live  to  the  age  of  an  hundred  or  more,  while 
the  white  inhabitants  scarcely  attain  fifty  or  sixty  years.:^ 
However  it  may  be,  the  astonishing  fertility  of  the  soil 
braves  every  inconvenience  of  the  climate.  The  produce  Pfoduc- 
in  raw  sugar  may  be  estimated  at  three  millions  of  pounds  ^'ons. 
weight  in  the  year.  The  vine  has  been  cultivated  with 
success.  Maize,  millet,  manioc,  potatoes,  yams,  cocoa- 
nuts,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  dates,  and  melons,  abound 
in  every  part.  Cassava  is  eaten  instead  of  bread.  The 
cinnamon  tree  has  been  recently  discovered  there.$  The 
fiesh  of  the  sheep  and  she-goats  is  excellent ;  but  the  oxen 

*  Marchaif,  torn.  III.  p.  30. 

t  Pommegorge,  Dcscript,  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  243. 

X  Marchais,  III.  3.  h  VVaHsin)m,  p.  241. 
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9MJ^  are  smallerf  and  less  fat  than  in  Europe.  Hogs  are  bred 
'^'^^^^F*  in . considerable  numberSf  and  fattened  with  the  sugar-cane, 
ground  in  lailla^  Poultry  is  very  productive,  and  tbe  ri- 
vers swarm  with  fish.  Saint  Thomas  or  Panoasan,*  the 
i;a|>ital  has  500  hwses^  principally  of  wood,  two  or  tluM 
iChurcbes,  and  two  convents :  ijt  is  defended  by  a  fort  built 
upon  a  tongue  of  iand.  The  i<oad  serves  as  a  place  of  jie- 
freshment  to  vessels  tbat  have  been  prevented  reaching 
Prince's  Island^  on  account  of  contrary  winds-f  All  kinds 
lOf  provision  can  be  procured  for  old  dothes  and  old  linen. 
Political  The  island  of  Saint  Thomas  is  under  the  command  of  a 
and  moral  mulatto  govonnor ;  and  its  administration  is  conducted  by  a 
council  of  twcjve  natives.  Every  thing  breathes  pleasure 
and  luxury.  The  slaves  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  slavery, 
and  scarcniy  work  two  or  three  days  in  the  week.  Slack 
priests  perform  the  duty  of  the  churches  or  chapels  dis- 
persed about  the  island,  in  number  eight  or  nine4  The 
gi*eater  number  of  them  cannot  even  read;  but  they  have 
each  two  or  three  .concubines.$  Some  white  or  mulatto  ca- 
puchins, living  in  a  small  convent,  are  not  more  rigid  in 
their  conduct  Bishops  bave  been  sent  at  different  periods 
by  th0  court  of  X<isbon  to  re-establish  religious  discipline, 
but  they  generally  died  in  a  few  days. 

Among  the  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Sajnt  Thomas^  that 
of  Solas  is  about  two  leagues  in  length. 
jtr°'d'^"^  ./tfnfiaioiia  or  Bmanno  island,  discovered  by  the  Porta- 
guese  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1743,  has  been  ceded  to 
Spain  with  that  of  Fernando-Po.  It  is  about  twenty-nine 
leagues  south'-west  of  Rolas,  and  may  be  about  seven  or 
eight  leagues  in  circumference.||  The  land  is  high*  the 
climate  healthy*  and  it  is  intersected  by  rich  valleys,  bor- 
dered by  mountains  covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  and  co- 
vered with  mists  not  unfavourable  to  health.     Delicious 

*  Perhaps  Panoasan  is  merely  corruption  of  Povoagci^f  which  signifies  a  city 
in  Portuguese, 
t  Rieiner,  p.  280. ;  Bosnian,  p.  442.  %  Ramsay's  Inquiry,  etc.  p.  SB. 

i  Bruns  et  Daltel.  ||  Tucltey's  Voyage  up  the  Congo,  1816. 
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and  very  large  oranges,  cotton,  tamarinds,  pomegranates,  book 
and  all  the  commpdities  of  the  three  preceding  islands,  may  I'^uy. 
be  procured  in  return  for  salt  and  old  clothes.  The  pop- 
ulation  is  from  eight  to  nine  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are 
the  descendants  of  slaves  thrown  upon  this  island  during  a 
voyage  to  Brasil.  Dalzell  states,  that  at  the  moment  of  tak- 
ing poasession,  the  Spaniards  were  repulsed  by  the  natives, 
already  not  well  disposed  towards  the  Portuguese.  The 
only  anchorage  is  on  the  northern  side,  and  is  very  indiffe- 
rent. 

We  shall  not  inquire  concerning  Saint  Mdtthew*8  Island,  a||f °^]^^ 
tlie  situation  of  which  no  modern  navigator  has  been  able  tbew. 
to  find.     It  is  probable  that  of  Anna-Boha,  placed  in  a 
false  longitude.    The  question,  however,  must  remain  unde- 
cided. 

On  leaving  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  bearing  up  direct  to 
the  Cape-Yerd  Islands,  along  the  meridians  of  these  very 
islands,  that  part  of  the  ocean  must  be  traversed,  so  fatal  to 
navigators,  where  long  calms  detain  the  ships  under  a  sky 
charged  with  electric  clouds,  pouring  down  by  turns  tor- 
rents of  rain  and  of  fire.  This  sea-of  thunderf  being  a  focus  Sefi  of 
of  mortal  diseases,  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  both  in'^^"°<^®'* 
approaching  the  coasts  of  Africa,  and  in  seeking  those  of 
America. 

The  archipelago  of  the  Cape-Verd  Islands,  belonging  to  Cape  Verd 
the  Portuguese,  comprehends  ten  islands,  besides  islets  and    *    '* 
rocks.    The  principal  one  is  San-Iago.    At  first  sight  the  San-lago. 
eye  is  offended  by  the  appearance  of  barrenness ;  it  looks  ' 
as  if  it  had  just  suffered  from  a  great  fire.    Naked  rocks, 
heaped  in  disorder  one  over  the  other,  cut  off  and  rent  by 
fantastic  fractures,  rise  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and 
extend  themselves  aloft  to  the  clouds.*    On  shore,  the  de- 
plorable state  of  the  inhabitants  grieves  the  soul :  their  co- 
lour is  so  deep,  that  they  do  not  appear  to  have  the  least 
mixture  of  European  blood  circulating  in  their  veins,  even 

•  Wurmb,  Voyage  aiiz  Indes,  p.  58. 
VOL.  IV.  SO 
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BOOK    though  they  thcnuselves  boast  of  being  Portngaese.*    The 
^^^^^*  clergy  is  composed  of  men  of  colour,  and  even  of  negroes. 


tiotiS. 


Tlic  general  misery  arises,  partly  from  the  bad  govern- 
ment, and  partly  from  tlie  droughts  that  sometimes  yisit 
the  islands  during  several  successive  years.  The  principal 
production  is  salt,  the  exclusive  sale  of  which  for  Brasil  is 
the  profit  of  tlie  government  Along  the  hillocks,  and  in 
the  valleys,  where  the  dew  and  moisture  of  the  sea-air  sup- 
port vegetation,  cocoa  trees,  banana  trees,  papaws,  covered 
with  an  eternal  verdure,  display  their  wholesome  fmits. 

li'^l^^'  ^^^  tamarind  and  the  Adansonia,  afford  a  considerable 
shade.  Nothing  can  equal  the  beauty  of  the  oranges  and 
lemons  of  the  country.  The  guiavas,  figs,  the  sweet  po- 
tatoes, gourds,  and  water-melons,  are  of  an  excellent  qoa- 
lity.  The  vine  and  sugar  cane  grow.  Indigo  and  cot- 
ton trees,  although  left  to  themselves,  thrive  exceedingly. 
The  silky  down  of  the  asclepias,  which  are  observed  to 
ilower  in  every  direction,  serves  to  stuff  pillows  and  mat- 
trasses.  Rice  and  maize  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of 
the  people;  but  when  the  periodical  rains  fail,  the  soil, 
calcined  by  a  devouring  sun,  resists  the  spade,  and  the 
poor  are  in  danger  of  starving ;  for  Fahrenheit's  thermo- 
meter seldom  descends  below  80%  and  often  rises  above 
90. 

The  mountains  of  the  island  are  filled  with  goats  and 
small  young  bulls.  The  peasants  chase  Guinea  birds, 
wood  pigeons,  turtle  doves,  and  other  wild  fowls.  The 
only  tolerable  sea  fish  is  a  species  of  mullet;  but  the  land- 
tortoises  that  swarm  in  the  valleys,  furnish  a  delicious  food. 
Good  water  for  drinking  is  scarce.  It  would  be  wrong, 
however,  to  judge  of  the  island  from  the  state  of  the  city  of 

City.  fuerto-PrayUf  where  navigators  land.  It  consists  of  two 
rows  of  low  rustic  houses,  intermixed  with  huts  of  a  still 
more  miserable  appearance.  A  redoubt,  fallen  Into  ruins, 
affords  a  weak  protection  to  the  anchorage.  But  Santiago, 
the  ancient  capital,  and  Btbeira-Orande,  the  residence  of  the 

*  llarrot\*&'  VovnjR  to  Ciiclliiichmn, 
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governors,  have  a  better  appearance^  and  even  Contain  some 
tolerably  large  buildings.  xzxiv. 

Mayo  island^  iwell  furnished  vitli  cattle  and  cotton,  the 
island  of  Fuego,  (of  Fire)  which,  notwithstanding  its  verj  ^'2kcf ""* 
active  volcano,  produces  good  fruits,  and  the  island  Bra* 
TO*  or  Saint  John,  which  produces  excellent  wine  and  salt* 
petre,  form  a  chain,  with  that  of  San-Iago,  in  a  direction 
fram  east  to  west 

The  island  Boa-^Vistaf  (Bonne  Yue)  remarkable  for  a 
less  elevated  soil,  very  fertile  in*  cotton  and  indigo,  forms, 
with  the  island  of  Sd,  or  do  SaU  a  line  north  and  south. 

The  four  remaining  islands  form  part  of  a. chain  in  a 
direction  of  S.  £•  to  N.  W.,  and  succeed  each  other  in 
the  following  order.  8L  J\richolas,  one  of  the  largest,  idanda  Sl 
and  best  governed  of  the  whole  archipelago,  includes  a^^"^^^* 
city  of  the  same  name^  where  very  good  cotton  stuffs  are 
manufactured.  The  soil  of  the  island  is  hilly  and  fertile 
in  fruits,  but  they  only  make  a  very  sour  wine.  Santa  Ln- 
da,,  high  and  wooded,  has  only  brackish  water.  San  Ftn* 
cenie  is  inhabited,  and,  like  the  former,  abounds  in  wood 
and  tortoises.  San-dntonio,  the  mountains  of  which  are 
said  to  equal  in  height  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe,  produces  in 
its  well-watered  valleys,  the  indigo  plant,  the  dragon,  the 
orange  and  lemon  trees. 

In  spite  of  the  droughts  to  which  these  islands  are  sub* 
ject,  their  natural  produce  in  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  salt, 
goat  skins,  and  turtle  oil,  might  give  them  a  considerable 
value  under  a  more  intelligent  government.  Their  actual 
population,  is  estimated  at  fprty-two  thousand  souls. 

To  the  north  of  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  the  waters  of  the  The  tea  of 
ocean  disappear  under  a  thick  bed  of  sea- weed,  which,  like  of  Sar^ 
a  floating  meadow,  is  extended  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  pa-  ^• 
rallel,  and  occupies  a  space  of  60,000  square  leagues;  ships 
disengage  themselves  from  it  with  diflBcuIty.    Other  masses 
of  sea-weed  are  also  seen  in  parts  of  the  sea  more  to  the 
north-west,  almost  under  the  meridian  of  Cueroo,   and 
Flares,  islands  of  the  Azores,  between  the  twenty-third 
and  thirty-fifth  northern  parallels.     The  ancients  were 
30 
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xxxiT.  ance  of  fields.  "  Some  PhcEnician  ships,''  says  Aristotle^* 
""■""■"  **  driven  by  an  ejist  wind,  arrived,  after  a  sail  of  thirty  days, 
into  a  situation  where  the  sea  was  covered  with  reeds  and 
sea-weed."  Some  persons  have  conceived  that  this  abun- 
dance of  sea-weed,  was  a  phenomenon  proving  the  ancient 
existence  of  an  Atlantis  since  swallowed  up.  It  appears, 
that  these  facts  were  forgotten  in  the  time  of  Christopher 
Columbus,  for  his  companions  were  seized  with  terror  on 
seeing  this  part  of  the  s^a,  so  abundant  in  plants,  which 
the  Portuguese  called  Mar  de  Sargasso.  The  sea,  covered 
with  sea-weed,  in  the  environs  of  Cape  Yerd  Islands,  is 
also  described  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax.f  ^The  sea 
beyond  Cerne  is  no  longer  navigable,  on  account  of  its 
shallowness,  swamps,  and  sea-weed.  The  sea-weed  is  a 
cubit  in  thickness,  and  its  superior  extremity  is  pointed 
and  sharp.'^ 

These  passages  of  the  ancients  appear  to  demonstrate 
that  their  navigations  terminated  only  at  Cape  Blanco, 
as  we  have  already  admitted,  and  not  at  Cape  Boyador, 
as  the  learned  M.  Gosselin  supposes.  For  the  situation 
of  the  Sea  of  Sargasso  could  not  have  changed  consider- 
ably, seeing  that  it  depends  on  the  winds  and  currents, 
eternal  agents  of  immutable  nature.  At  the  most,  the 
limits  of  these  banks  of  marine  plants  may  have  formerly 
been  a  little  less  extensive. 
Canary  Is-  The  Celebrated  archipelago  of  the  Canary  IslandSf 
lands.  conducts  US  towards  the  empire  of  civilization.  It  forms 
almost  a  part  of  Europe.  What  has  not  been  written  on 
the  soft  temperature  of  these  islands,  and  on  the  pleasant 
landscapes  contained  within  the  compass  of  these  rocks ! 
lancerota.  Lancerota  on  the  east  commences  the  chain.  Stripped  of  its 
forests,  it  experiences,  like  the  neighbouring  continent, 
most  destructive  drouglits ;  camels  are,  nevertheless, 
maintained  in  great  numbers,  and  corn,  barley,  and  vege- 

•  Arisiot.  dti  Mirabilibus,  p.  1157  ;  ed,  of  Duval;  Parii. 
t  Ed.  Grononi,  p.  126. 
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tables    are    exported.      The  vine    grows  with    strength    book 
among  the  voleanic  ashes.*     Teguisa  is  its  capital.    This  i*xxiv. 
isle  possesses  the  two  best  ports  of  the  archipelago ;  it  is 
called  by  the  natives  TiteroygotoUf  and  it  is  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  civilization  than  the  isles  situated  more  to  the 
west.     The  inhabitants  lived  in  houses  boilt  of  free-stone,  at  Ancient  in* 
tiie  time  when  the'  Guanches  of  Teneriffe  were  lodged  in  ca-  ****''^*°*'- 
vems.     Here  is  found  the  singular  custom  also  existing  in 
Thibet,  which  allows  a  woman  to  have  several  liusbands.f 
These  traces  of  manners  appear  to  add  considerable  weight 
to  oar  opinion,  according  to  which  the  isles  of  Lancerota 
and  Fortaventura  wore  those  only  known  by  the  ancient  ci- 
vilized world. 

Fortaventuraf  tiie  indigenous  name  of  which  was  ErbaniOf  Fortaveu.' 
has  nearly  the  same  soil  as  Lancerota.  The  inhabitants  ^"'*' 
are  furnished  with  water  from  cisterns  only.  Nevertheless 
in  good  years  they  export  both  corn  and  barley.  They  also 
collect  barilla,  cotton,  and  wine  of  a  middling  quality.  Be- 
taneuriot  the  principal  town,  retains  the  name  of  the  first 
modem  conqueror  of  the  Canaries. 

The   four  islands  of  OreaUCanarfj^   Ttnerifftf  Gtmi^ra,  Great  Cu- 
and  Palmttf  compose  a  chain  of  very  high  mountains,  in  a  "^'^' 
direction  from  east  to  west.     Canary  having  a  very  fertile 
soil,  watered  by  clear  streams,  and  enjoying  a  moderate 
temperature,  would  be  the  most  important  of  this  archipe- 
lago, if  it  had  a  better  road,  and  if  .one  hundred  and  fifty 
estates  formed  into  majorats  did  not  remain  uncultivated.^     . 
It  produces  maize,  corn,  barley,  wine,  sugar  much  esteem- 
ed, olives,  and  silk.    The  city  of  Las-Palmas^  is  the  scat 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.    The  village  of  Gualdar 
consists  of  grottos,  cut  in  the  rocks  by  the  ancient  natives. 
On  mount  DuremaSf  the  perfume  of  the  groves,  the  mur- 

*  Tessier,  Etat  de  Pagriculture  aux  iles  Canaries,  dans  les  Memoires  de  lln* 
stitut,  sciences  phjrs.  an  6.  1. 1. 

t  Vieia  de  Clavijo,  Noiicias  di  la  Historia  de  las  islas  Canarias,  1. 1,  p.  150. 
171,  etc. 

t  Viajero  universal,  de  P.  Estala.  t.  XI.  p.  307.  Bory  de  Saint-Vincent,  Es- 
sai  sar  les  iles  FortuD#es,  t.  V. 
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LxxiT.  the  mind  every  thing  written  by  the  poets  concerning  the 
Fortunate  Isles. 

TeoerUb.  TeneriffCf  the  largest  and  most  populous  of  these  is- 
lands, had  among  the  natives  the  name  of  CHneriJt.  The 
basaltic  mountains  of  which  its  mass  is  formed,  are  in  ge- 
neral six  hundred  toises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The 

Tbe  peak,  southern  part  includes  the  famous  Feak  of  Tej/de,  or  more 
accurately  of  EckeydCf  that  is,  of  HelL  It  also  bore 
among  the  Guancbes  the  name  of  Aya-Dyrma;  it  is  per- 
haps, of  all  the  volcanic  mountains,  that  which  has  most 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  modems.  Nevertheless^  its 
elevation  has  only  lately  been  determined  with  precision, 

lu  bf ight.  which  is  nineteen  hundred  and  four  toises,  or  eleven  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet*  Two-thirds 
of  the  cone  formed  by  this  mountain,  are  covered  with  a 
fine  vegetation,  in  the  middle  of  which  few  modem  lavas 
are  seen ;  one  may  traverse  groves  of  bay  trees,  often  sur- 
rounded by  clouds.  After  having  passed  the  region  of 
clouds,  the  dry  and  desert  soil  begins  to  be  covered  with 
pumice  stones,  and  obsidian,  or  vitreous  lavas.  This  bar- 
ren region  occupies  a  space  of  ten  square  leagues  of  snr- 
face.f  A  vast  and  deep  reservoir  contains  water,  which 
is  frozen  in  the  month  of  September.  The  volcanic 
cone,  properly  called,  has  so  steep  a  declivity,  that  it 
is  only  possible  to  mount  it  by  following  an  ancient  tor- 
rent of  lava.  The  crater  occasionally  emits  smoke^  and 
the  surrounding  surface  is  in  many  places  sufficiently 
heated  to  burn  the  shoes  of  travellers  in  walking.  This 
volcano  appears,  however,  to  act  more  from  the  sides  than 
summit;  enormous  lateral  eruptions  have  attested,  witiiin 
twenty  years,  the  continued  violence  of  subterranean  fire. 
Many  appearances  prove  that  there  are  considerable  de- 

**  According  to  Borda,  Pingre  and  Cordier.  The  ancient  estimates  raise  it 
higher.  According  to  Casslni,  it  is  3634  toises;  to  Hcberden,  2409;  to  Feuil- 
Me,  SS13;  to  Bouguer,  2062.  A  Spaniard,  D.  Manuel  Hernandez,  brings  it 
down  to  1742,    These  measures  are  in  French  feet. 

t  A.  d^  Humbeldt,  Vpjagc;  Relation  Historique,  1. 1,  liV,  I,  cb.  2. 
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pots  of  water  in  the  interior  caverns  of  the  Peak,  that  ex-  book 
bale  in  vapours  through  different  channels ;  the  two  most  ¥>^^i^* 
remarkable  bear  the  name  of  narims.  — — — 

At  the  foot  of  this  ignivomous  'mountain  is  expanded  Produc- 
one  of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world.  The  small  hills,  Ig?"^^^*^® 
cultiyated  in  many  places  with  as  much  attention  as  a 
garden,  produce  the  most  delicious  fruits,  and  tlie  highest 
flavoured  wines.  Teneriffe  wine  is  of  two  kinds,  inal- 
vaisin  and  vidogne;  twenty  thousand  pipes  are  made  in 
abundant  years.*  The  flora  of  Teneriffe  may  give  an 
idea  of  that  of  all  the  Canaries.  The  banana-ti*ee,  the 
papaw,  and  the  magnificent  Pohvdanaf  adorn  the  gardens ; 
the  trichomanes  of  the  Canaries,  a  handsome  fern,  covers 
the  walls.f  The  cactus,  cacalia,  and  euphorbia,  recal  to 
the  mind,  by  their  stiff  and  pointed  forms  the  vegetable 
aspect  of  Africa.  The  sugar  of  Teneriffe  is  from  a  grass 
peculiar  to  this  archipelago.  The  orchil  of  this  island  is 
esteemed.  Every  traveller  has  admired  a  Pterocarpus  {8an^ 
guig  draooniSf)  of  gigantic  dimensions,  that  is  preserved  in  a 
garden  of  the  charming  town  of  Orotava.  f*  In  June,  1799/^  Th«  drac^o 
says  M.  de  Humboldt,  **  when  we  had  climbed  up  the  Peak  oroura. 
of  Teneriffe,  we  found  that  this  enormous  vegetable  mea- 
sured forty-five  feet  in  circumference  a  little  above  the 
root.'^:|:  Sir  G.  Staunton  asserts  that  at  the  height  of  ten 
feet,  it  is  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Tradition  reports  that 
this  dragon  tree  was  revered  by  tlie  Guanches,  like  the 
ashofEphesus  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in  1402,,  at  the 
time  of  the  first  expedition  of  Bethencour,  it  was  as  large 
and  as  hollow  as  at  present  Considering  that  the  dragon- 
tree,  in  every  situation,  is  of  slow  growth,  we  may  conclude 
that  that  of  Orotava  is  extremely  old.  It  appears,  with 
reason,  singular  to  M.  Humboldt,  that  the  dragon-tree 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  earliest  times  in  the  Canary 
islands,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Madeira  and  Porto-Santo, 

•  Ledru;  Voyage  a  Teneriffe,  etc,  t.  I.  p.  126. 

t  Labillardicre,  Voyage,  T.  8—21. 

f  Tableau  'Ip  la  Nature,  T.  p.  109 ;  trad,  franc,  de  M,  Eyries, 
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although  they  come  originally  from  India.  This  lact  ap- 
pears to  contradict  the  assertion  of  those  who  represent 
the  Guanches  as  a  race  of  men  altogether  isolated,  and 
having  had  no  connexion  with  the  other  people  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  towns  of  Tenerifie,  the  inns  of  navigators,  have 
heen  twenty  times  described  with  more  precision  than  most 
European  countries.*  Santa-Crux,  the  principal,  contain- 
ing 10,000  inhabitants,  is  the  seat  of  government  of  the 
Canaries.  Laguna,  the  ancient  capital,  boasts  its  delicious 
dimatey  and  Orotova  rivals  the  most  beautiful  situations  in 
the  world.  In  the  botanic  garden,  established  near  this 
town,  tlie  plants  of  the  old  and  new  world  intermix  their 
foliage. 

Qomera^  a  small,  very  fertile,  and  well  watered  island, 
can  almost  maintain  itself.  The  mountains  of  granite  and 
micaceous  schistusf  are  covered  with  forests,  and  intersect- 
ed by  beautiful  valleys  in  which  the  laurel,  tiie  date,  the 
lemon,  the  fig,  the  walnut,  and  mulberry  flourish.  Vege- 
tables, corn,  fruits,  greenhouse-pears,  potatoes,  yams,  wine, 
honey,  oxen  and  sheep,  mules,  poultry,  and  game,  are  found 
in  abundance.:}: 

SainUSehastian,  the  chief  town,  has  a  good  por^  where 
Christopher  Columbus  refitted  his  ships  in  149£,  before 
proceeding  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  It  has  a 
woollen  manufactory  and  a  sugar-house. 

The  soil  of  Palma  is  more  elevated  than  Tenerifie,  hilly, 
and  filled  with  caverns :  volcanic,  and  very  barren  in  its 
southern  part,  it  is  generally  fertile  and  populous  only  on 
its  coasts,  where  ai*e  cultivated  vegetables,  good  wine,  a 
great  deal  of  sugar,  used  principally  in  preserving  fruits, 
in  which  the  island  abounds,  and  a  great  quantity  of  al- 
monds.   The  produce  in  com  is  not  sufficient  for  the  con- 


*  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Essai  sur  les  ties  Fortunes,  230.  Ledroy  I.  37,  Ma- 
cartney ;  Barrow,  Milbert,  etc. 

t  Broussonety  cit^  par  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage  I.  168. 

X  According  to  Milbert,  torn.  I.  p.  96,  it  is  the  only  island  of  the  Canaries  in 
which  deer  and  goats,  brought  hither  from  Ferro  by  Ledru,  are  to  be  found. 
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sumption  of  its  inbabitants.  In  years  6{  scarcity,  the  book 
people  live  on  the  roots  of  fern,  as  at  Gomera,^  According  i*xmv. 
to  Clavijb,  there  are  neither  fallow-deer,  partridges,  nor 
hares ;  but  rabbits  are  very  numerous,  and  destroy  the 
trunks  of  young  trees  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains :  the 
regions  of  clouds  only  is  richly  wooded,  and  gives  the 
island,  ^een  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  forest  A 
sort  of  wood  of  aloes  is  found  bere»*  Santa-Crvoi  de  las 
Palmast  the  capital,  has  a  good  port 

HierrOt  or  FerrOf  the  most  western  of  the  seven  Cana-  ^^ro 
ries,  has  a  volcanic  soil,  and  little  fertile.  After  having  *"  ' 
climbed  a  declivity  of  more  than  a  league,  that  rises  from 
flie  sea  shore,  we  come  to  flowery  fields,  where  numberless 
bees  collect  honey.  Valverde  is  the  chief  town  of  this 
island.  It  has  few  springs ;  but  the  moisture  of  the  soil 
is  maintained  by  frequent  fogs,  and  has  induced  the  Ca- 
narians  to  surname  it  Black  Land.  Little  com  is  culti- 
vated ;  much  ochil ;  and  from  80  to  100,000  reals  of  brandy 
is  made  here  annually,  extracted  from  wine  and  figs.f  The 
pastures  feed  a  great  number  of  cattle,  the  flesh  of  which 
is  very  good,  and  the  forests  contain  harts  and  roe-bucks. 
3%€  Iwly  tree  of  Ferro  Island,  an  object  of  so  many  fabu-  Holy  Tree, 
lous  tales,  appears  to  have  been  a  Lauras  indica;  it  did 
not  furnish  the  whole  island  with  wfiter,  but  the  vapours 
condensed  by  its  leaves  afforded  a  considerable  quantity, 
which^  in  times  of  drought,  was  a  real  resource.  This 
tree,  preserved  with  care,  was  destroyed  in  1612  by  a 
dreadful  hurricane.  Its  existence,  in  vain  called  in  ques- 
tion by  the  celebrated  critic  Feyjaih  has  been  juridically 
veriBed4  The  observations,  that  would  have  rendered 
this  topography  of  the  Canaries  too  dry,  have  been  con- 
densed in  the  following  table. 

*  Viagero  Universal,  XI.  211. 

t  Ledru,  torn.  T.  p.  40. 

X  Viagero  Universal  di  P.  Estala,  tom.  Xi.  p.  139—143. 
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.■  of  the  A  Sofikoe  in  marine  Fumlst&oa  nodace  of  eofB  mk 

Mandfc  iqaue  baguef.*  in  1807.t  biricy  in  fiBKg<4 

^^^■^"^^    Tencriflfc 73 81,000 89^56 


•"^■*~'~"  Forteventura  ........  63 12,000 150,000 

PopulatidB  Canaria 60 58,000 70,653 

of  the  Ca-  p^j^^ 27 25,000   ..-...•    44,850 

**  Lancerota 26 13,000 155,461 

Gomera 14 8,200 13,770 

Fcrro 7 5,700 7,000 


270  S.  leagues.    202,900  inhab.  530,790  faiu 

Spaniik  The  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries^  known  by  the  name 
Iiiandan.  ^f  liUnos  (the  islanders,)  emigrate  in  great  numbers  to  tlie 
coast  of  Caraccas,  and  to  the  Philippines.  Quick  and  in- 
geniousy  like  the  Andalusians,  they  are  fond  of  instruction 
and  labour  like  the  Biscayans;  they  pronounce  the  Spa- 
nish language  with  a  peculiar  sweetness.^  Fbilosophersr 
like  Clavijoy — ^ppets,  such  as  Triarte,  have  adorned  this 
people,  who  still  reckon  among  them  some  estimable  learn- 
ed men,  among  whom  good  French  books  are  very  well 
known.  The  Canaries,  the  Cape,  and  the  Isle  of  France^ 
constitute  in  Africa  almost  the  whole  domain  of  ciiriliza- 
tion.  The  feudal  rights,  the  miyorats,  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  fallow  landp,  arrest  the  progress  of  cultivation  and 
the  public  prosperity  in  the  Canaries. 
TheGaan-  What  has  become  of  the  Oaunches,  whose  mammies 
alone,  buried  in  caverns,  have  escaped  destruction  ?  In  the 
15th  century,  some  commercial  nations,  especially  the  Spa- 
niards and  Portuguese,  came  in  search  of  slaves  to  the  Ca- 
nary Islands,  as  they  afterwards  did  to  the  coast  of  Ghd- 
sea.  Under  the  Guanches,  the  Archipelago  of  the  Cana- 
ries was  divided  into  several  small  states,  hostile  to  each 
other,  and  the  interest  of  Europeans  kept  up  their  intes- 
tine wars,  for  the  sake  of  purchasing  the  prisoners;  many 

*  Measured  after  the  charts  of  Borda  and  Varela,  by  M.  Oltmans. 
t  Note  communicated  by  M«  Marchena, 

%  Official  Reports  quoted  by  Ledru.    The  fancga  is  100  pounds  in  weight. 
j  Viagero,  Universal,  torn.  XI»  p»  227, 
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of  them  preferred  deatli  to  slavery,  and  killed  themselves  book 
and  their  children.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  popula-  ^x^'^* 
tion  of  the  Canaries  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  com-  — — 
merce  of  slaves,  by  the  rapine  of  pirates,  and  particularly 
by  a  continued  slaughter  at  the  time  that  Alonzo  de  Lu- 
go made  a  conquest  of  them.  Such  of  the  Guanches  as 
remained,  perished  in  1494,  in  the  famous  plague  called 
modorrOf  which  was  attributed  to  the  number  of  .dead  bo- 
dies left  by  the  Spaniards  exposed  to  the  air  after  the  battle 
of  Laguna.  This  fine  nation  of  Guanches  was  almost  ex- 
tinct at  the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century;  a 
few  old  men  only  were  found  at  Candelaria  and  Guimar. 
At  this  time,  there  does  not  exist  throughout  the  Archi- 
pelago one  native  of  the  pure  race.  Some  Canarian  fami- 
lies boast  of  their  relationship  to  the  last  shepherd  king  of 
Onimar;  but  these  pretensions  do  not  rest  on  very  solid 
foundations;  tiiey  are  occasionally  renewed,  whenever  a 
man  more  tawny  than  his  neighbours  is  anxious  to  solicit 
the  rank  of  officer  in  tiie  service  of  the  king  of  Spain.* 

The  Guanches,  celebrated  for  their  tall  figure,  and  often  Manoen  of 
conspicuous  for  fine  fair  hair,  have  furnished  excellent  sub* '  "  ^^^  ^* 
jects  for  the  pen  of  historians  discontented  with  the  age; 
and  a  short  time  after  the  discoveiy  of  America,  they  were 
fond  of  celebrating  the  generous  virtues  of  the  Guanches, 
as  they  have  in  our  time  extolled  the  innocent  mildness  of 
the  islanders  of  Otaheite,  or  as  Tacitus  has  traced  his  se-» 
dudng  account  of  the  Germans.  In  fact,  if  the  Guanches 
otht  some  physical  analogy  with  the  colossal  aborigines  of 
aodent  Germany,  they  appear  to  have  resembled,  in  ^me 
retpectsy  the  Otaheitans.  We  see  them  all  oppressed  by 
the  yoke  of  a  feudal  government  Among,  the  Guanches, 
this  institution,  which  facilitates  and  perpetuates  wars,  was 
eanctioned  by  religion.  The  priests  said  to  the  people— * 
*' The  great  spirit,  .dcAamiM,  first  created  the  nobles,  the 

*  A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyigey  torn.  I.  p.  190. 
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BOOK  JchimeneeySf*  to  whom  he  has  given  all  the  she-goats  ex- 
xxxiY.  isting  in  the  world.  He  afterwards  created  the  couiidod 
""""■■^  people,  the  Jchicaxnas  ;  this  yonnger  race  had  the  inso- 
lence also  to  demand  she-goats,  but  the  Supreme  Being 
answered  that  the  people  were  designed  to  serve  the 
nobles,  and  that  they  had  no  occasion  for  any  property. 
The  faycaSf  or  great  priest,  exercised  the  right  of  enno- 
bling ;  and  one  law  provided,  that  every  Achtmencey  who 
should  demean  himself  by  milking  a  goat  with  bis  own 
hands ;  should  lose  his  titles  of  nobtlity.  This  law  does 
not  savour  much  of  the  simplicity  of  manners  at  the  Ho- 
meric age. 
Mummies  The  mummios  of  this  nation,  seen  in  the  cabinets  of  En* 
Guaoches.  i^P^  ^^  brought  from  sepulchral  caverns  cut  in  tlie  rode, 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  The  an- 
cient Guanches,  after  having  deposited  in  these  catacombs 
a  sufficient  number  of  bodies,  took  the  precaution  of  sbat- 
ting  the  entrance ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  knowledge  of 
these  burial  places  was  a  secret  transmitted  exclosiveij  to 
certain  families*!  These  mummies,  at  present  very  rare 
in  the  Canaries  themselves,  are  in  so  extraordinary  a  state 
of  dryness,  tliat  the  entire  body,  covered  with  its  integu- 
ments, does  not  often  weigh  more  than  six  or  seven  pounds; 
that  is,  a  third  less  than  the  skeleton  of  an  individual  of 
the  same  size,  recently  cleared  of  its  muscles.  The  era* 
nium,  in  its  form,  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
white  race  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptians;  and  the  incisor 
teeth  are  blunted  among  the  Guanches,  as  in  the  mom- 
mies found  on  the  borders  of  the  Nile.  But  this  form  of 
teeth  is  due  to  art  alone ;  and,  on  a  careful  examination 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  ancient  Canarians,  skilful  ana- 
tomists^ have  observed  in  the  zygomatic  bones,  and  in  the 
lower  jaw,  very  sensible  differences  from  the  Eg]rptian 
mummies.     On  opening  those  of  the  Guanches,  remains 

*  Or  Achamanacras.     The  word  recalls  Co  our  memory  the  family  of  tbe 
Acfa6menidef  in  Persia,  aud  tbe  Atamans,  or  chiefs  of  the  Tartar  hordes, 
t  Milbert,  1. 1,  p.  59.  f.  Blumenbach,  Decas  Cranior,  u  V«  p.  7. 
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«f  aromatic  plants  are  foand»  among  which  is  constantlj    book 
observed  the  Chenapadium  ambramides :  the  bodies  are  of-  i^^xir* 
ten  ornamented  with  fillets^  to  which  are  suspended  small  -"*— -— ^ 
disks  of  baked  earth,  that  appear  to  have  been  used  as  nu- 
merical signs,  and  resemble  the  quippos  of  the  PeruvianSf 
Mexicans,  and  Chinese."*^ 

The  sole  remains  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  ori*  Gaanch« 
gin  of  the  Guanches,  is  their  language;  but  unfortunately,  ^*'*"»«** 
not  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  remain,  many 
of  which  express  the  same  objects,  according  to  the  dialect 
of  different  islands.  Besides  these  words,  many  precious 
fragments  exist  in  the  denominations  of  a  great  number  of 
hamlets,  hills,  and  valleys. 

It  was  long  thought  that  the  language  of  the  Ouanches 
did  not  present  any  analogy  with  the  living  languages ;  but 
since  the  voyage  of  Homemann,  and  the  ingenious  research- 
es of  MM.  Marsden  and  Venture,  have  fixed  the  attention 
of  learned  men  on  the  Berbers  or  8hiU(mkSf  who  occupy  an 
immense  tract  of  land  in  Northern  Africa,  many  Guanche 
words  have  been  discovered  having  roots  common  with  the 
cHUa  and  gdnUi  dialects*! 

If  this  analogy  does  not  prove  a  common  origin,  it  at  least 
points  out  some  ancient  xonnexion  between  the  Guanches 
and  the  Berbers,  in  whom  they  find  restored  tiie  Numidians, 
Getulians,  and  Garamantes. 

To  the  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  a  tradition  much  Saint 
propagated,  hut  very  obscure,  places  an  island  called  ^am^fglandr" 
Brandon  or  Saint  Borondon.  It  is  even  pretended  that 
it  was  visible  from  the  shores  of  the  Isle  Palma.  A  holy 
bishop  had  conducted  thither  a  colony  of  Christians,  at  tho 
time  of  the  irruption  of  the  Moors  into  Spain.  These 
traditions  may  be  the  consequeqfe  of  those  optical  illu- 
sions, b^  which  the  image  of  one  coast  re-appears  in  the 
clouds.    Perhaps  also  some  sub-marine  volcano,  existing 

*  Viera  y  Clavijo,  noticias,  t«  I.  p.  175. 

t  The  following  are  a  few  examples :  Ttgo^  heaven ;  in  Berbee,  ligot.  Ahp^ 
milk;  in  B.  ae/io.  Tomasen,  barley;  in  B.  tomzeen,  Tumoganteai^  houaei; 
in  B.  iigatneen.  CartanaSf  a  basket;  in  U.  eanan,  Atnwin^  water;  in  B. 
anon.    See  Miibiidatcs,  by  Adelung  and  Vater,  t.  111.  p.  60. 
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BOOK    to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  occasionally  causes  the  sidea  of 
^"^"^'  its  crater  to  appear  and  disappear. 

In  passing  before  the  group  of  rocks  called  the  Salvagest 
or  Savage  Isles,  we  arrive,  after  a  sail  of  eighty  marine- 
island  of  ,  leagues,  at  the  Island  of  Madeira  which.  With  that  of  Porto- 
Madeira.    g,m|^^  ^j^^  g^^j^  other  desert  islets,  fdrms  a  distinct  group. 
The  Portufpiese,  who  are  masters  of  it,  not  long  ago  gareto 
England  the  right  of  garrisoning  it* 

Tiie  mountainous  land  of  Madeira  rises  from  everj  part 
towards  a  chain  of  mountains,  the  summit  of  which  is  call- 
Mountaifli.  ^d  Pioo  Buivo,  5068  feet  in  height     On  the  summit  is  a  ca- 
vity, called  by  the  inhabitants  FU,  which  appears  to  be  the 
mouth  of  an  ancient  crater ;  and  this  is  an  idea  confirmed 
by  the  lavas,  for  the  most  part  light  and  of  a  bluish  co- 
lour, dispersed  in  various  directions,  broken  pieces  of  which 
the  sea  occasionally  carries  into  the  southern  bays;  but  no 
pumice-stone  is  found ;  and  there  is  no  other  trace  in  the 
island  of  any  thing  volcanic.    It  is,  however,  frequently 
subject  to  earthquakes.    The  constituent  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains are  principally  quartz  and  granular  schistus ;  the  clefts 
contain  iron  and  ochre.    M.  Rathke,  a  Danish  naturalist, 
brought  from  this  island  some  native  lead,  enclosed  in  a  soft 
lava.    The  coast  is  generally  steep  and  difljcult  of  access; 
the  waves  dash  against  it  with  violence, 
a^tea-        ^^^  climate  is  soft,  temperate,  and  very  agreeable  5  there 
•0B8.         is  almost  perpetual  spring.    During  the  cold  season  the 
thermometer  is  generally  from  65*"  to  60°  of  Fahrenheitjf 
it  seldom  falls  to  fiS.""    During  summer  it  is  generally  be- 
tween 66*"  and  76%    The  hot  winds  blowing  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  generally  raise  it  from  90"*  to  95%    This  high 
degree  of   heat  soon    gives  way,   and  is  succeeded   by 
storms.    The  north-east  ^ind  prevails  in  the  interior  of 
the  island.    On  the  southern  coast,  there  is  a  soft  breeze 
from  the  east  in  the  morning,  during  nine  months  of  the 
year,  which  shifts  to  the  west  towards  noon.    In  the  even- 
ing and  during  the  night  it  is  succeeded  by  a  land  wind  or 
by  calms.     The  autumnal  equinox  brings  with  it  strong 

•  Comp.  A.  Humboldi's  Isothernial  table.  +  lu  1801,  and  1807. 
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ftoutherly  winds^  which  after\\  ards  alternate  till  the  end  of  book 
the  year  with  west  winds,  often  stormy.  The  rains  that  ^'^^^^▼» 
fall  between  the  month  of  November  and  the  end  of  Fe- 
braary,  are  neither  violent  nor  considerable :  in  the  course 
of  seven  years^  there  were  462  rainy  days.*  The  natural 
moistiire  of  the  earth  is  maintained  by  the  snow,  which 
coTers  the  highest  mountains  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year,  and  by  the  clouds  that  envelop  the  tops  during 
the  day,  and  descend  into  the  valleys  at  sun-set,  disappear- 
ing again  at  day-break. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs,  and  is  watered  by  seve- 
ral small  rivers  descending  from  the  mountains,  and  often 
forming  in  the  clefts  very  picturesque  cascades :  water  is 
poured  by  those  over  the  stony  soil  of  the  gardens  and 
vineyards,  by  means  of  dikes  and  pits,  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  particular  officers. 

The  abundance  of  wood  with  which  it  was  formerly  co«  Treei. 
Tered  gave  it  the  name  of  Madeira  (timber.)  To  facilitate 
its  extirpation,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  continued  to  bum 
during  a  period  of  seven  years.  At  this  time,  the  gardens 
and  orchards  display  a  great  variety  of  fruit  trees,  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  those  from  the  tropics.  But  the  forests^ 
consisting  chiefly  of  chesnut  and  walnut  trees,  are  only 
found  on  the  higher  sides  of  the  mountains.  The  cedar^ 
cypreas,  ironwood,  and  several  species  of  laurel,  are  found 
here ;  among  the  latter  may  be  enumerated  the  Lauru$  in- 
iica,  affording  the  mahogany  of  Madeira.  Higher  up 
pines  grow;  but  the  highest  points  present  only  stunt- 
ed shrubs  and  bramble  bushes,  that  supply  the  want  of 
wood  for  fuel.  The  fields  are  covered  with  broom, 
cytisus,  myrtles,  Indian  fig,  euphorbias,  rasp  bushes,  rose- 
treesy  jasmin,  water  lemon,f  mock  privet,  and  dragon- 
trees.^: 

The  sugar  of  Madeira  was  formerly  much  esteemed  for  Sogu 
its  violet  odour  and  aromatic  flavour;  at  the  present  pe-^*"*** 

*  Heb«iden,  Pbilos.  Traos.  voK  XLVII.  p.  357,  358.  vol.  XLVIII.  p.  617. 
+  Pnssiflora  laurirolia,  L.  t  Sloanr,  p,  9 — 14.    Danlts,  Forster. 
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BOOK  riod,  they  prepare  only  a  small  quantity  of  molasses  and 
I.XXIT.  syrup.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  has  given  way 
altogether  to  that  of  tlie  vine,  which  in  fact  constitutes  the 
wealth  of  the  island.  The  vineyards,  for  the  watering  of 
which  much  industry  has  been  used,  rise  on  the  southern 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  leagues. 
Tlie  grapes  ripen  in  the  shade  of  the  vines,  and  are  gather- 
ed when  half  dried.  The  precious  Malmsey  wine  is  pro- 
duced from  plants  brought  originally  from  Candra.  Ac- 
cording to  Staunton,  five  hundred  pipes  are  made  annu- 
ally* The  other  and  most  abundant  kind,  is  known  by 
the  name  of  dry  Madeira.  The  produce  varies  annually 
from  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five  thousand  pipes;  the 
exportation  amounts  to  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand.  Five 
thousand  five  hundred  are  sent  to  England;  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  to  the  East  Indies,  three  thousand 
to  tlic  West  Indies,  and  two  thousand  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  wine  of  an  inferior  quality  Is 
Different  purchased.*"  They  have  lately  begun  to  cultivate  the  olive 
iio*u»r"  ^^^*  ^y  ^^^^^  <>f  government.  The  corn  of  the  island^ 
particularly  wheat  and  barley,  is  excellent ;  it  is  a  prodnce, 
however,  only  sufficient  for  four  months  consumption. 
Onions,  gourds,  Egyptian  arum,  yams,  and  chesnuts,  are 
the  principal  articles  of  food.  The  gray  canary-bird  is 
indigenous.  The  bees  of  the  valleys  afford  an  excellent 
*honey.  In  the  sea  are  found  trout;  albacores,  a  species  of 
tunny;  and  an  abundance  of  other  fish.  Nevertheless, 
durjng  lent,  and  meagre  days,  these  islanders  make  use  of 
cod  imported  in  foreign  vessels. 
Popuia-  Madeira  contained,  in  1767 f  a  population  of  sixty-four 
thousand  souls.  The  church  registers,  during  a  period 
of  4)ight  years,  prove  an  annual  increase  of  nine  hundred 
and  seven  persons,  and  the  deaths  amount  only  to  one  in 
forty-ninct  In  our  time,  Staunton  has  estimated  its  total 
population  at  eighty  thousand ;  and  Barrow  at  ninety  thon- 

*  Barrow,  Voyage  to  Cochin-china,  cb.  I. 
t  Philos.  Trans.  LVII.  p.  461,  462. 
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dand.  It  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  Portuguese^  mulat-  BoeK 
toes,  and  negroes.  The  Creoles  are  tawny,  small  in  sta-  ^k^^quv. 
ture,  dirty,  and  badly  clotlied.  The  people  in  general  lead 
a  miserable  life,  and  strangers  drink  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
wine  which  they  cultivate.  The  women,  possessed  of  many 
natural  advantages,  are  overwhelmed  with  troubles  and 
fhtigue,  as  the  law  prohibits  the  employment  of  negro  slaves 
In  labours  of  the  field.  Among  the  middling  classes,  morals 
are  not  very  pure.  The  better  class  of  people  pass  their 
indolent  lives  in  country  houses,  or  quintoif  the  gardens  of 
which  possess  nothing  attractive;  they  each  contain  a  chap 
pel;  and  the  service  is  performed  by  a  private  chaplain. 
The  only  persons  oi  real  wealth  are  the  English  merchantSt 
and  Irish  cathoUcs  settled  in  the  capital.  The  land  of  the 
island  belongs,  as  manorial  property,  to  the  descendants  of 
Captains  Tristan-Vaz,  and  Joao  Gtonsalves,  to  whom  the 
king  of  Portugal  gave  the  sovereignty,  as  a  reward  for 
services.  It  is  divided  politically  into  two  governments. 
That  of  Fnnchal,  the  most  fbrtila  and  populous,  includes  the  Town  of 
capital  of  the  same  name,  a  town  most  agreeably  situated  ^""^^^^' 
on  the  fiouthem  side,  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  and 
defended  by  many  forts.  It  contains  two  thousand  liouses^ 
and  more  than  twelve  thousand  inhabitants.*  In  tlie  chardi 
of  the  Franciscans,  the  window  sashes  are  of  massive  silvery 
while  the  walls  of  another  are  covered  with  human  skulls^ 
that  also  constitute  all  the  ornaments  of  the  altar.  The 
road-stead  is  not  tenable  in  winter.  The  government  of 
MaehieSf  formerly  fertile  in  sfigar,  and  which  now  also  pro* 
duces  l^e  best  malmsey  wine,  contains  a  boroogh  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  having  a  bad  open 
road-stead. 

The  revenues  of  the  island  ars  not  known  with  certainty*  Reyenu*. 
M.  Lundby  estimates  the  produce  of  the  customs  alone  at 
d00,000  crusades,  and,  in  favourable  years,  at  400,000. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  tithe,  and  tte  momqioiy  of  to- 
bacco. 

*  Luqdby,  ft  Dftutflli  tfaveller,  tays  twenty  tbgusand.  ^ 

vol.  IV.  31 
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BOOK       The  island  of  PorUhSanto^  situated  to  the  north-east  of 
xxxiT.  Madeira,  was  given,  in  1446,  to  Bartholomeo  Serestrello^ 
^    who  first  colonized  it.     It  consists  only  of  a  steep  moun- 
Porto^San-  tftin,  often  enveloped  in  clouds,  surrounded  with  low  land, 
^°-  containing  about  two  hundred  inhabitants.    The  land  is 

tolerably  fertile,  and  produces  good  wine,  oranges,  barley^ 
rye,  and  wheat.  There  are  also  many  rabbits  and  she- 
goats,  partridges,  pigeons,  and  wild  turtle-dovea,  bees  af- 
fording a  good  honey,  oxen,  sheep,  hogs,  and  even  aonie 
horses  and  mules.  The  small  town  of  the  same  mune  on 
the  southern  coast,  has  a  tolerably  good  anchorage. 
TbeAt6rat .  Sailing  westward  two  hundred  and  twenty  leagues, 
brings  us  to  the  archipelago  of  the  Azores,  so  called  from 
tfie  great  numbers  of  goss-hawks  (in  Portuguese  Jtxor,) 
*  found  OD  it  at  its  first  discovery.  They  are  also  called 
Terceiras9  after  the  largest  among  them,  or  Flamandt$, 
Flamengas,  after  the  Flemish  navigators  who  came  here 
almost  at  the  same  time,  as  the  Portuguese,  and  who  in  part 
peopled  it.  The  English  sometimes  designate  them  by  tiie 
name  of  Western  Islands. 
Generii  .  They  are  situated  in  a  line  from  south-west  to  nortli- 
l^V'  ^^U  and  form  three  groupes.  The  southern,  and  nearest 
io  the  route  pursued  by  vessels  coming  from  Europe,  c:on- 
sists  of  the  islands  Saint  Maria  and  Saint  Michad.  The 
middle  group  comprehends  Tercdrat  Saivi  OeargCf  Chra- 
euMO,  Fayalf  and  Pico  ;  to  the  north  are  Flares  and  Carvo. 
The  air  is  healthy,  the  climate  agreeable,  and  more  mild 
tiian  in  the  countries  of  Europe  situated  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. The  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  the  sea-breezes^ 
and  the  winter  is  characterized  only  by  cloudy  weMher, 
by  rains  and  winds  that  sometimes  blow  with  the  force  of 
a  hurricane.  The  cold  is  never  so  great  as  to  render  it 
necessary  to  warm  the  apartments.  Snow  and  ice  i^pear 
Nature  of  Yory  soldom  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains.  Earth- 
J^^^j*""^  quakes  are  the  only  scourges  of  these  fortunate  islands, 
whose  volcanic  nature  is  attested  by  the  form  of  the  moun- 
tains, by  the  craters,  rents  in  their  sides,  numerous  caverns, 
lavas,  pumice  stone,  and  cinders  collected  in  every  part. 
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The  coMts  are  generally  high  aod  steep ;  the  soil  has  littte 
depth»  but  is  very  fertttof  and  well  watered  by  Tresh  and  "u^* 
clear  streams.  Its  produce  and  exportation  eonsist  of  bu^ 
M'heaty  barley,  maise,  millet,  pulse,  olives,  oranges,  lemons^  uov.  * 
and  much  good  wine,  that  often  passes  for  Madeira. 
Some  time  ago  the  produce  was  estimated  at  84,100  pipes}* 
it  most  have  increased  in  conseqaence  of  the  demand  for 
it  in  England*  Woad  forn^erly  constituted  an  important 
branch  of  commerce;  the  sugar  cane  was  also  cultivated. 
The  banana,  but  particularly  the  cedar  tree,  constituting 
the  finest  ornament  of  the  forests,  is  found  here.  The 
bills  are  covered  with  a  perpetual  verdure.  There  are  very 
fat  oxen,  many  hogs,  sheep,  and  good  mules  and  asses. 

The  sea  affords  a  rich  repast  of  delicate  fish,  small  turtki^ 
and  many  shell-fish,  among  which  are  two  kinds  of  excel- 
lent  oysters,  called  lapoM  and  crocos.  The  whale-iisherj, 
now  neglected,  was  formerly  very  lucrative. 

The  excellent  climate  of  the  Azores  is  so  favourable  tDPopuU* 
population,  that  they  have  been  able  to  furnish  Brazil,  and^^^*** 
even  the  province  of  Alentejo,  in  Portugal,  with  inhabit-* 
ants.     Raynal    estimates  the  number  of  inhabitants  at 
14£,000 ;  but,  according  to  a  more  recent  account,  pnblidi- 
ed  in  1789,  it  was  as  high  as  150,174.1    Saint  Michael^ 
Fayal,  and  Graciosa,  are  the  most  populous.    The  inhabit- 
ants are  white,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  of 
negroes  employed  as  servants.    The  nobility  are  nuraerona^ 
and  possess  a  considerable  part  of  the  land.    The  inhabit- 
ants are  industrious*  sober,  and  healthy,  but  are. unprovid- 
ed with  the  means  of  education.    In  productive  years,  tiM  Zx^mif 
Azores  can  fit  out  for  Brazil,  Portugal,  England,  and  otiier,^'®°* 
northern  nations,  fifty  ships  laden  with  com,  fruit,  honey, 
pulse,   flour,  salted  meats,    bacon,  orchil,  coarse   linen> 
brandy,  wine,  vine^r,  &c. ;  the  absolute  want,  however,  of 
a  spacious,  safe,  and  deep  port,  will  ever  prevent  the  com- 
merce of  these  islands  rising  to  any  great  extent 

*  Brue,  in  Labat,  Western  Africa,  vol.  V.  p.  285. 

t  Vincent  Tofino,  Derrotero  Hi  las  ccttas  dt  Espanut.    Befcitt  cht  guea" 
tv'irthquake,  it  nas  300,000. 
31 
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BOOK 
KXXIV. 


Island  of 
Saint  Mi- 
chael* 


The  goTomory  captain^general  of  the  nine  islmndsy  re- 
sides at  Angra:  be  is  appointed*  in  the  first  place,  for  the 
'  term  of  three  years*  but  may  be  continned. 

The  adminhtration  of  each  island  is  under  the  control 
of  one  or  two  captain-majors*  who  attend  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  police*  command  the  militia*  and  inspect  the 
receipt  of  the  taxes.  The  two  forts  of  Angra  have  sepa- 
rate commandants;  in  other  respects*  the  islands  are  in  a 
bad  state  of  defence. 

The  churches  are  not  highly  endowed*  and  convents* 
particularly  those  of  nuns*  are  few  in  number. 

Saint-MuAadf  or  8an-Migud^  the  nearest  to  Portngal, 
has  a  surface  of  15*018  geographical  square  miles.  In 
1790*  its  population  amounted  to  62*1214  persons;  of  which 
number*  27*234  were  males*  SS*6S4  females*  and  1356 
-were  ecclesiastics  or  religious  persons  of  both  sexes. 

The  eastern  and  western  coasts  are  bounded  by  high 
mountainB.  Towards  the  middle*  the  lower  hdgbts  are  of 
a  conical  form.  Traces  of  volcanic  eruptions  are  every 
where  observed :  the  last  took  place  in  1652.  At  tiris  time, 
the  craters  seen  on  the  greater  number  of  the  mountains* 
-particularly  towards  the  west*  are  converted  into  lakes. 
Jfaturalists  admire*  among  others,  on  the  eastern  side,  a 
The  valley  deep  and  very  romantic  valley,  called  Furnas^f  which  ap- 
"'"*'*  pears  to  be  a  broken  down  volcano.  Its  form  is  oval*  and 
jrather  more  than  a  geographical  mile  in  circumference, 
fligh  monntains*  steep  and  covered  with  cedars,  point  out 
4ts  extent.  One  part  of  this  valley  presentfi  the  appearance 
mt  a  terrestrial  paradise,  while  the  other*  being  deeper,  is 
almost  entirely  filled  with  pumice  stones  reduced  to  pow- 
der. The  hollow  is  filled  by  a  tolerably  large  lake  of  frerii 
water*  and  by  many  springs  of  mineral  and  sulphureous 
waters*  both  warm  and  cold.    They  give  rise  to  the  JZiMra- 


*  Lisbon  Almanack,  1791. 
t  Mason,  in  the  Pbilos.  Trans.  LXVIIL  p.  I. 
sujetas  o  Portugal,  p.  146. 
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^nftf,  a'small  river,  whose  smoking  waters  o|ieii<a  passage    book 
for  themselves  thwragh  the  clefts  of  rocks,  and  towards  the  ^^^i^* 
south-east  empty  themselves  into  the  sea,  where,  in  some  **-'-*-"-' 
places,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  tiie  sliore,  the  water 
may  be  seen  to  bubble  with  violence. 

The  island  is  in  general  well  watered,  and  very  feHik,  ^^"J*"~. 
but  indiflbrently  cultivated.  They  do  not  even  procure  an  ductio'iTil 
adequate  proportion  of  roineralogical  productions,  such  as 
sulphur,  native  sal  ammoniac,  marl,  red  oxide  of  iron,  vitri- 
olic earth  and  pumice  stones.  The  Dutch,  long  ago,  export- 
ed fuller's  earth  ;*  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  there  was 
in  the  vale  of  Pumas  a  manufactory  of  alum  that  furnished 
4833  quintals  in  the  space  of  ten  years.  Vegetation  is  in 
the  highest  state  of  beauty,  and  numerous  groves  diversify 
the  landscape;  the  fields  produce,  at  little  expense,  excellent 
wheat,  maize,  a  little  barley,  beans,  and  rice  in  large  quan- 
tity. In  the  gaudens  are  raised  very  fine  oranges,  and  many 
other  fruits.  The  vines,  planted  principally  upon  decom* 
posed  lava,  produce  annually  5000  pipes  of  wine.  The  pas* 
tures  are  good  and  abundant.  The  vale  of  Furnas  furnish- 
es excellent  honey ;  the  shore,  sponges,  which  they  do  not 
attend  to ;  and  the  sea  abounds  in  pilchards,  the  food  of  the 
lower  classes. 

The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens,  to  send  to 
Brazil. 

Punia-DdgadOf  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  a  population  towd«. 
of  lfi,000  inhabitants,  has  a  considerable  trade  ot  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  country,  both  with  Europe  and  America* 
It  has,  nevertheless,  a  bad  road-stead,  defended  by  the  fort 
of  Saint  Braz.  JZiMro-Gfrande,  a  town  with  6000  inhabi- 
tants, has  many  looms  for  cloths.f 

A  phenomenon  of  great  interest  ought  still  to  detain  us  Temporary 
some  moments  in  these  seas:  it  is  the  consideration  of  one  j'Jie!*"'^ 
or  those  volcanic  isles,  the  summit  of  which  is  at  one  time 
above  the  waters,  and  at  another  considerably  below  the 

*  Mem.  econ.  de  Socied.  de  Lisboa,  tom.  I.  187.  seq.  299.  seq. 
t  Cordeyro,  p.  144. 
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surface.    The  sea  of  the  Azores  probably  contains  more  than 
XXUY*  one  volcanic  roountatii,  similar  to  those  that,  in  the  islands, 
"  ■■  raise  themseWes  above  the  surface  of  the  waters. 

Without  attending  to  a  very  obscure  Portuguese  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  the  whole  island  of  Corvo  arose 
from  the  sea  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  we  shall  here  mention 
tbat,  during  the  great  earthquake  of  175r,  which  destroyed 
.the  island  of  St.  George,  with  1500  persons,  or  a  seventh  of 
its  population,  eighteen  small  islands,  according  to  several 
authentic  testimonies,  although  not  circumstantially  detail* 
ed,  y^ere  seen  to  rise  from  the  sea,  at  a  distance  of  200  yards 
from  the  shore.* 
Tti  appear-     The  only  sub-marine  volcano,  however,  satisfactorily  ob- 
uS.^^     served,  is  that  near  the  Island  of  St.  Michael.     It  was 
during  a  violent  earthquake  in  1638  that  flames  and  pufis 
of  smoke  were  seen  to  arise  from  the  agitated  sea.     Ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  fishermen,  this  vast  Are  was  ex- 
tended over  a  space  of  several  acres ;  earthy  matters  and 
masses  of  rock  were  seen  tossed  into  the  air,  and  falling 
again  into  the  sea,  upon  which  they  floated ;  some  of  them 
were  raised  to  a  height  of  sixty  fathoms :  by  degrees  all 
these  masses  were  re-united,   covering  a  space  of  three 
leagues  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.    These 
eruptions  continued  during  three  weeks :    all  these  rocks, 
raised  above  the  sea,  are  then  said  to  have  disappeared 
without  a  trace  being  leftf    Tlie  fishermen,  witnesses  of 
this  catastrophe,  took  fragments  of  the  rocks  ejected  from 
the  sea;  they  burst  with  a  noise,  and  left  nothing  bat  a 
blackish  gravel :  these  then  were  scoria  and  volcanic  tuff 
The  crater  of  the  volcano   had  afibrded  shelter  to  great 
'numbers  offish:  It  was  the  ordinary  rendezvous  of  the 
island  fishermen  $  and,  at  the  time  of  tiie  eruption,  the  sea 
ejected  so  many  dead  fish  that  the  air  became  infected  by 
then. 

*  Madrid  Mercury,  Dec.  1757. 

t  Cordeyro,  p.  140.    Kircher^  Mund.  Subtcrr,  t.  f.  lib.  11.  cap.  12.  p.  92* 
Ofn«nduB,  de  Viti  Epicuri,  1. 11.  p.  1050. 
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We  must  here  notice  a  circumstance,  of  little  importance    book 
in  itself;^  but  which,  in  its  consequences,  may  become  of  ^^^ciT. 
the  greatest  interest  in  natural  history  and  physical  geo- 
graphy.    The  authorities  vre  have  already  quoted,  agree  on  the  dat<r 
in  fixing  the  period  of  this  memorable  eruption  to  the  year  noJJJ^n^lJ*' 
1638.    Nevertheless,  BuSbn  affirms  that  this  occurrence 
took  place  in  1628 ;  he  rests  on  the  authority  of  Mandel- 
slo,  a  famous  navigator:  yet,  in  loolLing  into  the  original 
German  edition  of  Mandelslo's  account,  published  by  Olca- 
rius  in  1658,  nothing  is  to  be  found  on  the  subject  of 
this  eruption:  it  is  the  same  in  the  Dutch  translation. 
The  passage  quoted  and  transcribed  by  Buflbn  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  French  translation  by  Wiquefort,  (Paris,  ^ 

1678,)  and  in  the  English  one,  in  Harris's  collection,)  Lon- 
don, 1705);  it  was  nafpral  to  reject  an  opinion  so  feebly 
supported  :^  but  if,  nevertheless,  by  a  chance  not  without 
example,  this  opinion  should  be  found  confirmed  by  some 
new  testimony ;  if  Gassendi  and  Kircher  were  deceived  in 
substituting  1638  for  1628,  the  three  known  eruptions  of 
this  volcano,  namely,  that  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
and  those  of  1720  and  1811,  will  be  found  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  of  from  ninety-one  to  ninety -two  years; 
which  will  allow  of  our  considering  this  volcano  as  being 
subject  to  a  regular  periods  So  curious  a  result  merits  a 
farther  examination  of  the  true  date  of  the  eruption  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Whatever  may  be  the  real  nature  of  this  chronological  Appear- 
qoestion,  the  date  of  the  eruption  of  1720  is  well  establish-  itso."^ 
ed.  It  was  in  the  month  of  November  of  this  year,  that, 
after  a  violent  earthquake,  an  island  resembling  a  conical 
mountain  was  observed  to  ascend  between  the  islands  of 
St  Michael  and  Terceira :  it  emitted  flame,  cinders,  and 
pumice  stones :  a  torrent  of  burning  lava  ran  down  its 
steep  sides :  it  became  as  large  as  a  marine  league  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  visible  at  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten 
leagues.     It  soon,  however,  began  to  sink,  and,  in  the 

*'  Ra?pp,  Insiil.  hist,  nut,  cap.  ?.  *  2^,  S7. 
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BPOK  month  of  November,  irss^  had  disappeared  altogether. 
xx&iT.  xhe  soandings  gave  eighty  fathoms  even  in  the  apot  where 
it  had  appeared.  Many  detailed,  unvaried,  and  authentic 
accounts  are  given  respecting  the  appearance  of  this  is- 
land;* the  appearance  on  the  spot  has  even  been  drawn;! 
80  that  it  is  difficult  to  raise  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of 
the  occurrence.  This,  however,  has  been  attempted  by  a 
learned  Spanish  hydrographer :  he  maintains  that  this  pre- 
tended island  was  nothing  but  a  collection  of  scoria  and 
pumjce  stones,  thrown  out  that  same  year  from  the  Peak 
of  the  Azores,  the  Peak  of  Camarinhas,  (in  the  island  of 
Saint  Michael,)  and  other  volcanoes  of  this  archipelago,  car- 
ried along  and  re-united  by  the  marine  currents.:):  But  the 
height  of  the  island,  and  the  appearance  drawn,  sufficientlj 
refute  these  ideas.  It  will  only  remain  to  examine  whether 
this  island  existed  in  the  same  situation  with  that  of  1628 
or  1638:  there  are  accounts  that  place  it  much  farther  in 
the  sea. 
anc^of'  ^^^^  same,  uncertainty  prevails  respecting  the  volcanic 
1811.  island  that  rose  in  these  seas  in  the  month  of  July»  1811. 
The  reports  of  navigators,  eye-witnesses,  forcibly  describB 
the  terrors  produced  in  them  by  this  physical  revolution  :— 
the  sea  boiling,  a  column  of  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes  thrown 
np  into  the  air;  the  destruction  of  a  part  of  the  island  of  St. 
Michael;  dead  fish;  and  the  waves  covered  with  pumice 
stones.  But  the  volcanic  island  appeared  to  the  south-eoit 
of  the  great  island,  which  does  not  appear  to  agree  with  the 
position  of  the  volcanic  island  of  irso.  An  English  cap- 
tain, who  was  present  at  the  rise  of  this  island,  assigns  to  it 
three  miles  of  circumference, — ogives  it  the  name  of  SabrinOf 
and  took  possession  of  it  as  of  an  English  discovery  ;  the  sea, 
however,  has  already  swallowed  up  this  new  British  posses- 
sion. 

*  Atkin*8  Voyage,  (London,  1735,)  p.  28.    De  Montagnac,  M^m.  de  TAcad. 
d€s  Sciences  de  Paris,  1722,  p.  12.    Codronchi,  Comment.  Bonon.  I.  205. 
t  Pbilos.  Transact.  1722,  vol.  XXXII.  p.  ll^O. 
%  Vincent  Tofino,  Derrotero,  p.  219. 
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Baitit  Maria,  the  farthest  to  the  BOttth-^west  of  all*  and  one   bikmc 
of  the  smallest,  contains  only  12,000  inhabitants.    The  land,  uxit* 
very  high  towards  the  east,  descends  a  little  towards  the 
vest    Marble  is  extracted,  and  an  argiUaceotts  earth  thatriaiiiaiid' 
makes  very  fine  pottery.    |t  also  possesses  a  species  of 
Guinea  sea-bird,  called  garajaS.    Com,  wine,  cattle,  limoy 
and  pottery,  are  exported.     Fiai»-d#-<8^la-Jfiu*ia  is  the 
capital.    To  the  north-east  of  this  island,  at  a  distance  of 
five  miles,  are  found  the  Fermigfu^  a  group  of  small  inha-» 
bited  isles  and  rocks,  that  may  probably  belong  to  the  sum- 
nit  of  a  sub-marine  mountain. 

The  coast  of  Terceira  is  in  general  high,  and  in  part*  iti^  Terceim 
accessible.    AHhough  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  vol-  ^^^^' 
canic,  it  has  nevertheless  been  recently  subject  to  earths- 
quakes.    A  very  formidable  volcano  even  was  formed  in 
I7^{k^    The  vegetable  soil  is  otherwise  deeper  than  in 
the  other  Azores,  and  extremely  fertile ;   Some  forests  also 
of  cedars,  chesnut  and  mulberry  trees;  orchards  of  fine 
lemon,  orange,  and  apple  trees,  are  also  found.    The  wine  Soii  and 
of  the  country  is  indifferent  but  the  fields  are  weU  culti- 1^'^""' 
vated,   and  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of  com  for 
exportation.    The  feeding  of  cattle^  favoured  by  excellent 
pastures,  is  more  extensive  than  in  the  otiier  Azores :  the 
cheese  also,  and  hams,  of  Terceira,  are  in  repute.    The  sea 
abounds  in  anchovies,  goldneys,  graylings,  perch,  barbel^ 
and  other  more  rare  fish.    The  fishing  is  facilitated  by  the 
shallow  water  near  the  shore. 

The  population  amounts  to  28,900  persons.  Industrbus  inhabit- 
and  sober,  the  inhabitants  of  Terceira  still  retain  an  ancient  ^^^ 
reputation  for  courage,  which  they  have  merited,  by  main- 
taining to  the  last  extremity,  the  independence  of  the  Por- 
tuguese name  against  Spanish  usurpation,  and  by  shaking 
off  this  odious  yoke  as  soon  as  the  elevation  id  the  bouse  of 
Braganza  was  known  to  them.f 

*  Hebbe,  Account  nf  Fayal  Island,  etc.  Stockholm,  1804. 
t  Cordcyro,  Hisioria  insulaua,  p.  368 — 405.    Dc  Sousa,  Hist,  de  la  Casa- 
Real,  etc.  t.  VII.  p.  177. 
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BOOK        Angra,  the  capital,  contains  more  than  a  third  of  the 
^^'XXXY*  population.    It  is  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and 

**■"""—""  military  authorities  of  the  whole  archipelago.  The  inhabit- 
ants export  in  their  own  vessels  corn,  flax,  linen,  and  wine. 
Angra  is  also  the  common  resort  of  Portuguese  vessels  go- 
ing to  Brazil  and  the  Indies. 

Bl  George  The  island  of  SainUQtorge^  or  SaA^orgt,  between  tiie 
islands  Graciosa  and  Pico,  is  high  without  being  monn- 
tainous.  In  the  south,  there  are  vineyards,  the  produce  of 
which  is  preferred  to  the  other  wines  of  the  Azores,*  and 
excellent  pastures.  Besides  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
other  Azores,  it  possesses  an  abundance  of  wood,  even  tim- 
ber for  building,  and  the  best  water.  Its  population  ex- 
ceeds 11,000  souls. 

GncioMi  thradosOf  one  of  the  smallest,  is  situated  north-\^est  of  Ter- 
ceira.  ^  The  enchanting  appearance  of  its  three  mountains, 
seen  from  the  south-west,  the  great  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
tiie  very  peculiar  salubrity  of  its  climate,  have  procured  for 
it  the  fine  name  it  bears.  It  produces  corn,  pulse,  pot- 
herbs, fruits,  wine,  brandy,  butter,  and  cheese;  but  it  is 
without  fire- wood.    Its  population  is  7315  souls. 

FaTai  Foyol,  the  most  western  of  the  central  group,  has  more 

^^^  '  than  16,000  inhabitants.  Lofty  and  steep  rocks  bound  the 
coast  in  almost  every  direction.  The  land,  irregular  and 
covered  with  a  rich  verdure,  rises  towards  the  middle  of  the 
island,  where  the  mountains,  ranged  in  a  circle,  surround  a 
deep  valley  a  league  in  breadth. 

Valley  It  is  called  a  Caldeira,  or  the  Caldron,  and  is  believed, 

ChaudiAn.  ^^^  ^omt  degree  of  probability,  to  owe  its  origin  to  the 
sinking  of  a  volcano.  A  third  of  its  extent  is  occupied  by 
a  lake,  in  which  are  united  the  springs  of  many  running 
waters.  The  finest  meadows  and  delightful  groves  that 
deck  the  borders  of  this  lake,  and  extend  along  the  gentle 
declivity  of  the  hills,  vary  the  situation,  and  form  an  en- 
chanting residence. 

*  Hebbe,  work  above  f|uotpd. 


TATAIi  ISXAim.  4f  1 

The  climate  of  the  island  is  in  general  delightfol  and  ye-    book 
ry  healthy ;  the  soil  is  so  fertile  as  frequently  to  yield  two  iixxiv. 
harvests  of  wheat  and  maize.    In  the  gardens  and  orchards,  "j; 
the  potato,  recently  introduced,  grows  by  the  side  of  lemon  and  pro- 
and  orange  trees ;  but  there  are  few  vineyards,  and  their  <J»«twn9, 
produce  is  of  indifferent  quality.     The  wines,  known  in 
commerce  by  the  name  of  Fayal,  are  brought  here  from 
Pico.*    Tufts  of  ash,  of  tall  beech,t  and  chesnut  trees  crown 
the  heights ;  but  myrtle  bushes,  and  other  ever-green  shrubs, 
generally  predominate. 

The  inhabitants  are  remarkable  for  the  goodness  and 
mildness  of  their  character,  the  simplicity  of  their  manners, 
and  honesty  in  their  dealings. 

VtUa-da-Orta,  the  capital  of  the  island,  sometimes  called  Towns. 
by  mistake  Fayal,  has  a  population  of  4000  persons.  It  is 
only  a  large  village,  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on 
a  spacious  bay,  affording  tolerably  good  anchorage.  Around 
the  bay,  forests  of  lemon  and  orange-trees  cover  the  sides 
of  theiiills  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach.  It  is  the  market  for 
all  the  productions  of  Fayal  and  Pico  islands,  and  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  commerce.  There  are  French,  English, 
Spanish,  and  American  consuls.  PicOf  very  close  to  Fayal, 
is  the  largest  of  the  Azores,  after  Saint-Michael ;  but  it  has 
a  population  of  only  21,000.  The  western  part  presents 
only  an  assemblage  of  mountains,  surmounted  by  the 
FicOf  an  ancient  volcano,  from  which  the  island  takes  its  Volcano, 
name;  and  which  rises,  near  the  coast,  to  a  height  of  1250 "h«  Asom. 
toises:^  in  clear  weather  it  may  be  seen  at  sea  at  a  distance 
of  thirty-four  marine  leagues.  At  its  summit,  generally  en- 
veloped in  clouds,  or  covered  with  snow,  is  found  a  crater 
that  constantly  emits  smoke.$  Lower  down,  large  caverns 
are  found,  from  the  roofs  of  which  much  water  drops. 

*  Hebbe,  Account  of  the  Island  of  Fayal.  (In  Swed.) 

t  The  beeeh  trees,  in  Portuguese  fayOMj  have  giTeu  to  the  island  iu  name* 

%  Tofinoy  Derrouro,  p.  225.  Zacb.  £ph.  G6og.  t.  H.  p.  395.    Other  obserra- 

t'lons  state  its  height  at  1431  toises.    A.  de  Humboldt,  Voyage  bistorique,  T. 

93. 
?  Herbert,  in  Harris's  Collection,  ▼«!.  I.  p,  469.    Cordeyro  and  Hebbe. 
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Origin  of 
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Yerdare  bdgins  to  appear:  by  degrees  forests  succeed  to 
bramble-bushes  f  and  pastures  of  aromatic  plants  allure  Hm 
cattle.  At  last,  the  lower  elevations,  where  the  inbabitanti 
have  covered  the  stones  and  lava  with  earthy  partly  bought 
at  Fayaly  and  transported  with  great  pains  to  these  beights, 
prove  what  labour  and  human  perseverance  can  accomplishy 
even  in  a  contest  with  uature.  Excellent  vineyarda,  ahel* 
tered  by  walls  against  the  winds  from  the  sea,  here  occupy 
a  great  extent  of  land. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  low,  level,  and  ftrtilei 
nevertheless  it  is  with  difficulty  that  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  corn  is  raised  to  supply  hidf  its  inhabitants;  and  tiie 
poor  derive  tite  principal  part  of  their  subsistence  frooa 
yams,  that  are  in  great  abundance.  All  the  fruits  like- 
wise, of  the  south  of  Europe^  grow  abundantly,  and  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Wine,  however,  constitutes  the  greatest 
riches  of  the  island.  It  produces,  according  to  the  season, 
from  15  to  30,000  pipes.  There  are  two  principal  kinds 
of  wine. — ^the  malmsey  fvino  passadoj  is  equal  to  Madeira 
wine,  of  which,  however,  a  small  quantity  only  is  made; 
the  oUier,  fxino  %teo^J  varies  much  in  its  goodness.  The 
vintage  time  is  in  tiie  beginning  of  September,  a  period  of 
holidays  and  continual  mirth,  that  brings  together  a  tiiird 
of  the  population  of  Fayal.  The  wines  of  Pico  are  carried 
principally  to  Brazil,  to  the  United  States,  England,  a  part 
also  to  Holland,  to  the  North,  and  to  Angola.  The  for- 
ests, principally  consisting  of -cedars,  produce  also  many 
yew-trees,  tlie  wood  of  which  is  in  much  request  for  cabi- 
net-work, and  was  formerly  a  monopoly  of  the  crown. 
Tlie  inhabitants  of  Pico  are  famous  for  tiie  beaaty  %A  tlieir 
forms,  their  vivacity,  and  tlieir  fondness  for  iodostry  and 
cleanliness.  They  are  principally  like  those  of  Fayal, 
descendants  of  the  Flemish  colonies  conducted  by- Jobst  de 
Hurter,  father-in-law  of  the  celebrated  geographer  Martin 
Behaim."!^ 


*  M.  de  Murr,  Martin  Behaim^B  iliploiMttc  bistoryv  p.  33—27.    Tbt  MMmtj 
Journal  for  a  history  of  the  Arts,  vol.  VI.  p.  8.  18  aud  28.    In  German. 
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The  Island  of  Floreo,  situated  north-west  of  Fayal,  is    book 
steep  along  the  coasty  mountainous  in  the  interior,  covered  ^^^i^« 
with  a  thin  bed  of  earth,  and  well  watered  by  clear  streams,  *I      p* 
tiiat  form  several  fine  cascades.    Exempt  from  earthquakes,  land. 
it  is,  nevertheless,  subject  to  violent  winds,  that  often  de- 
stroy the  hopes  of  the  husbandman.    Forests  of  large  cedars 
embellish  the  mountains;  the  plains  produce  wheat,  170, 
yams,  and  pmcas,  a  tuberous  root,  the  tour  of  which,  mixed 
with  rye,  makes  a  good  bread ;  the  rocks  of  the  coast  are 
covered  with  orchil,  that  is  not  gathered  without  danger. 
The  vine  is  not  cultivated,  and  maize  does  not  succeed. 
The  breeding  of  sheep  and  fowls  occupy  much  attention* 
More  than  three  thousand  inhabitants  are  employed  in  the 
autnufacturing  of  woollen  stuffs. 

CaroOf  the  smallest  of  the  Azores,  as  well  as  the  nest  Conro  if- 
northem,  is  sometimes  included  with  the  preceding  island,  ^^^^ 
under  the  general  name  of  0$  Corvos.  Colder  than  that  of 
Flores,  it  abounds  in  excellent  wheat,  pulse,  yams,  flax,  cat- 
tle, and  cedar  wood.  Its  population  amounts  only  to  seven 
or  eight  hundred  individuals,  who  have  every  thing  in  com- 
mon. In  this  way  they  partake  with  each  other  of  the  milk 
of  their  herds,  the  wood  that  they  are  allowed  to  cut,  and 
the  wool  of  their  flocks,  of  which  they  make  coarse  stuffs. 
There  are  some  anchorages  along  the  coast,  and  at  the 
northern  and  southern  extremity  of  the  island  are  two  moun- 
tains, one  of  which  encloses,  in  a  hollow  on  its  summit, 
a  lake  of  fresh  water.  It  has  been  asserted,  without  proof, 
and  even  without  probability,  that  the  island  owes  its  origin  « 

to  a  sub-marine  volcano. 

We  shall  not  conclude  this  description  of  the  Azores,  col- 
lected from  pure  and  authentic  sources,  without  acquainting  . 
oar  readers  that  we  have  discussed  in  another  part  of  this 
summary,"^  several  questions  relative  to  the  history  of  the 
discovery  of  these  islands;  we  have  adopted  the  opinion 
that  they  had  been  visited  at  least  a  century  before  the  Por- 
tuguese imagined  they  had  discovered  them.    Mot  only  do 

♦  In  the  History  of  Geography,  passim. 
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BOOK  the  descriptions  of  Arabian  geographers  dearly  point  out 
xxxiT.  other  islands  besides  the  Canaries,*  but  the  Azores  appear 
**"""^~  on  manuscript  charts  even  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
name  of  one  of  them^  BentuflOf  appears  to  us  to  be  Am- 
bian^  and  we  have  considered  tlie  Moors  of  Spain  as  the 
first  authors  of  the  discovery.  Benincosa's  chart  of  1476 
appears  to  prove  that  the  name  Bentufia  is  only  an  Arabic 
corruption  of  the  Spanish,  or  Italian  word  Ventura ;  a  cir- 
cumstance that  assigns  to  Europeans  the  honour  of  the  first 
discovery*!  ^o  new  light  has  appeared  to  guide  us  in  these 
obscure  matters. 

*  Hartman,  Africa  Edrisi,  p.  314.  and  315. 

t  Letter  from  M.  Auguste  de  Stael  Holstein,  to  the  author  of  the  Articles 
designed  to  be  inserted  in  the  Annalesdes  Voyaget,  and  at  present  ia  t)w  Mr- 
nerva. 
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Table  of  ihe  principal  geographical  poriHom  of  Jifrica,  with    sook 
the  exception  of  Bgf/pU  xxxir. 


CooiU  qf  the  MedUer- 
ratuan. 

Cape  Rani    .... 


Tripoli  (city) 
Cape  Boa  .    . 


VDnif(city)   .    .    . 

Idem 

North  Cape  Blaoco 
Cape  Serrat   .    .    • 
Cap«  Tedelei     .    . 
Aigien{elij)     .    . 
laem 


If  amet  of  FlaceB. 


§• 


Oran  (the  castlie)    •    . 

Melilla 

Cape  Tres  Forcas  •  . 
Ceuta  (the  town)  .  . 
Idem  (Moot  del  Acho) 
Tangier^  (city)   •    •    . 

WKSTIBV  COAfTf . 

Cape  Spartel 
Idem     .    •    • 

Idem 

Rabat  (eotry  of  river) 
Fedal  (island) 
Cape  Ijantin  .    .    . 
Safly  (tbwu)  N.  point 
Idem,  S.  point    . 
Mogador  (island) 
Cape  Geer 
Cape  Boyador 
Cape  Barbas  . 
Cape  Blanco  . 
Point  of  Barbary     .    . 
Cape  Verd,  the  Mamelons 

Idem 

Idem,  N,  W.  point  .    , 


Lat.  N. 


4    01 


19  27  43 


32  63 
37    3 


36  37 

36  43 

37  22 
37  9 
36  67 
36  48 
36  49 

36  44 
36  18 
36  27 
36  48 
36  64 
36  46 


4011     1 
46|  8  48 


36  48  40 

Idem. 
36  46 
34  6 
33  47 
32  33 
32  22 
32  12 
31  27 
30  38 
^6  12  30 
22  16 
20  55 
16  63 
14  43  46 


0 


14  46     7 
14  47  13  19 


Long.  E 
fromParis. 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Bureau  des    Londtudeip 

dans  In   Connaiss.  del 

Temps. 

7  The  same. 

16  M.  Chabert.  Chart  of  the 
Mediterranean   by  M, 
Lapie. 
7  46  48iWarm. 
7  44    OjConn.  des  Temps. 
7  23  16Cbabert.    Lapie. 
6  48  40  Idem.     Idem. 
1  63  48€onn.  des  Temps. 

0  41     6  Idem. 

1  8    ODeGrandpre. 
Long.  W. 

2  69  46Tofino. 
6  17  36  Idem. 
6  17  26  Idem. 


7  36  24  Conn,  des  Temps. 


7  36  30 

8  18  40 


Oil  29 


Oil 

0|l2 

16 

30|19 
3010 


60 
12 
47 
0 
30 
61  30 
60  46 


62  67 

63  16 


Idem. 
Wurm. 


8  14  26  Vincent  Tofino. 
8  13  26  Conn,  des  Temps. 

8  17  12  Requisite  Tables. 

9  3    0  Borda  and  Desoteanx. 
9  30  45  Klearieu. 

1  31    0  Borda. 
II  30    Oldem. 


Idem. 
I  Fleurien,  Borda,  ete. 

Borda. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem.* 

Idem,  calcniee  par  L.  Bo* 

reau  O.  L. 
Voyages  of  Flenrieu,  Bor^ 

da,  etc. 
Requisite  Tables. 


Yonnp,  an  English  Captain,  found  it  exactly  the  same  in  1774. 
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Table-'^eontin^d. 


Names  of  Places. 


Inland  of  Goree 
Idem    -    -    . 


deg.iniii^c. 
14  40 
14  39 


Cape  St.  MarU  (Gambia) 
EntraBce  of  Hio  Nuouec, 

S.  point     -    .    .    . 
IdoloK  or  Loss  Islands  (; 
«liora£eof  tlie  eastero 
Islaod} 


Cape  Sierra  Leone 
Idem    -    -    -    .    . 


Idem  -  -  .  . 
Cape  St.  Anne  - 
Cape  Mesarado  • 


Great  Sestre  • 


Cape  Palmas  - 


Cape  Apollonia  •    -  « 

Cape  I'bree  Points  -  • 

St.  George  della  Mjna  - 

Quitta  (the  fort)     -  - 

Wbidah  (the  road)  •  • 

Cape  Formoso    -    •  . 
Fernando  Po  Island 

(north-west  bay) 

Prince's  bland  •    •  « 

Idem     -    -    -       -  - 

Island  8t.  Thomas  -  - 


Lat.  N. 


13  23    0 
10  30    0 


9  87    Ci 


8  30 
3  9B 


^  30 


4  39    0 


4  30    0 


LoDg.  W 
fromParis. 


Sources  and  Authtfrities. 


dccjDin.iec. 

i»  4.^    0  Requisite  Tables. 
19  44  ^8  Captain   Hallowell,  bj 
chronometer. 


16  18    0 


Captain  Billin^e* 
Wesle/  A  IklacClare. 


59  12 
40  30 


6  14    0 
4  18    0 


3  28 
1  37 
Idem. 
0  27    Ol 


14  S3  47 
tfi  32 

15  29  17 
14  42    0 

53 


10  31 


10    1 


0  \5 
Loi^. 


15  36    OPonteyez  Gien.    for  the 
lat.  Woodyille,  Ibr  the 
long.* 
Captain  Toung,  1774. 
0  Officers  of  the  £i^lifih 
sloop  Arjo,  in  1802. 
Requisite  Tables. 
Idem. 
0  Officers  of  the  Ocean, 
sel  belonging  to  the  In- 
dia Companj,  in  1602. 
0|Ro?al  Charlotte,  India 
Company's  shi^   in 
1793,  bj  chronometer. 
0|Captain  Young.  Keqaisltc 
Tables.     Boyal   Char- 
lotte. 
30  11  Ueqoisite  Tahlea. 
3  32  Idem. 
20  12  Idem. 

16  SOHallowell,  hj  chroimmc- 
ter, 
Oldem. 


E. 

•  Captain  Matthew. 

A  16  0  Oriental  Nayigator.i 

i^  20  0  Conn,  des  Temps. 

6    7  0  Oriental  Navigator4 

4  28  OTbe  Argo,  for  the  lat. 


*  Woodville  came  from  Sierra  Leoae,  a  diitance  of  ttRrenty-threa  miles, 
where  he  rectified  bis  longitude. 

t  This  work,  communicated  to  us  by  our  learned  friend,  M.  Langles,  cites 
manascript  obserTations  and  charts. 

t  It  is  known  that  the  ship  Glatton  has  found  the  longitude  more  we«terljr. 
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Table  of  Oeographical  Positions  continued. 


Names  of  Places. 


Lat.  S. 


Long.W. 
fromParis. 


Saurcet  and  Authorities, 


Annabooa  (the  road) 


Cape  Lopez  -  - 

Idem    •    •    -  - 

Cape  Tomba  -  - 

Malemba  -    -  • 

Cape  PadraoQ  • 


Ambriz  Bay  •    -    - 
Idem    -    -    -    -    - 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda 


St.  Philip  de  Benguela 

Cape  Nc^ro  -    •    -  • 

Cape  Sierra  -    •    -  • 

WalfichBay      -    .  - 

Porto  de  Ilheo  -    -  • 

Angra  Pequena  -    -  - 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  - 


Idem  (the  town) 
Idem    -    -    -    - 
Capo  Laguillaft  - 


CASTKKir  C0A8T. 

Cape  St.  Blaise  •    -  - 

Algoa  Bay,  &  point  - 

Port  Natal,  S.  point  - 


Cape  St  Maria,  (Delaj^oa 


;apest 
Bay) 


Cape  Corrientes   or  Co- 

mants    ...    -    -     24 
Bay  of  Inhambane  -    -     23 


deg.miii.iee. 

1  25    0 


dfgjniiu 
3  25 


0  50 
0  56 
3  30 
6  22 

6  11 

7  53 

7  5 

8  50 


12  29 
16    3 

21  53  51 

22  53  57 

23  30  0 
26  36  50 
34  23  40 


33  55  15 

34  29    0 
34  57     0 


6  20 
5  44 

8  6 

9  54 
10    5 

10  58 

10  44 

11  26 


11  6 
0  34 

12  20 
12  25 
12  29 
12  56 
16  12 


16  3 

17  58 


10 

1 
66 


024 
029 


25  58    030  65    0 


I  30 
47    0 


33  31  30 
33  32    0 


ODoD  Varelo,  1779.  The 
India  fhip  Queen,  in 
1796. 

0  Oriental  Navirator.* 

0  De  Grandpre.f 

0  Oriental  Navigator. 

0  Idem. 

0  Captain  Wood,  in  1796, 
the  latit. 

0  Oriental  Navigator. 

ODe  Grandpre. 

0  Dalzel  for  the  latit.  Ori- 
ental Navigator  for  the 
longitude* 
30|Capt.  Hey  wood,  1811. 

0  Idem. 

0  Oriental  Navigator. 

0  Idem. 

0  Idem. 
30  Idem. 

10  Observations  of  la  Caille, 
Mason,    Dixon,    Hey 
wood,  etc. 
45  La  Caille. 

Requisite  Tables. 
Oriental  Navigator. 


19  58    0  Lieut.  W.  Rice,  1797. 

24  20    Oldem. 

8  OJShip  from  China,  by  chro- 
nometer. Oriental  Na* 
vigator. 

Captain  D.  Inverarity, 
1802,  from  lunar  ob- 
servations. 


Idem. 
Idem. 


*  The  longitude  is  concluded  i'rom  that  of  Annabon,  St.  Thomas,  etc.  etc. 
t  This  combined  position  is  rtill  further  confirmed  by  Captain  Flindeif . 
vol.  IV,  32 
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Table  of  Oeographkal  Positions  continued. 


Names  of  Places. 

Lat.  S. 

Lonp.  E. 
fromParis. 

Sources  and  Authorities. 

dei^jniivtect 

d«s.min.seci 

Cape  St.  Mary    .    .    1 

25  42     0 

42  55 

0 

Orient.  Narigalor. 

Idem 

25  40  30 

43     4 

0 

De  Mannevillette. 

Port  Dauphin     .    .     . 

25    5    0 

44  52 

0 

Idem. 

Idem 

25     1     4 

44  18 

0 

Orient.  Navigator.* 

Bay  St  Lucia    .    .    . 

24  44    0 

45  35 

0 

Lislet  Geoffrey.  AmuJcs 

Tamataye     .... 

18  12    0 

47  20 

0 

des  Voyages. 
Orient.  Navigator. 

Foolpoiot 

17  40  14 

47  33 

0 

Conn,  des  Temps. 

Idem 

Idem. 

47  32 

30 

ttequisite  Tables. 

Ibrahim*  or  St.  Mary  Is- 

land, N.  E.  point      . 
Bay  Anton-Gil»(the  point) 

16  33    0 

47  57 

0 

Orient.  Navigator. 

15  27    0 

48     4 

0 

Ann.  des  Voyages. 

Port  Louqaes  (entrance) 

12  43    0 

47  35 

0 

Orient.  Navigator.f 

OOMORA    1SLB8,     BKT- 

CBBLLE8,  &C. 

Great  Comora  (anchorage 

N.  W.) 

Mohilla  (£.  anchorage) 

11  18    0 

40  56 

0 

Orient.  Navigator. 

12  22    0 

41  49 

0 

Idem. 

Joanna  (the  peak)  .    • 

12  15    0 

42  14 

0 

Idem. 

Idem  (south  point)  .    . 

12  27  30 

42  14  30 

Idem. 

Mayotta  (Valentine  peak) 

12  54    0 

42  57 

^J 

Idem. 

Alphonso  isle     .    .    . 

7    3  31 

50    0  30 

Capt.  Inverarity. 

Cosmoledo  Group    •    • 

9  50    0 

46    0 

0 

Orient.  Navigator. 

Galega  Islet  .... 

10  26  30 

54  18  48 

Officers  or  the  Clorliida, 

&C.  IB  1811. 

Coetiry  Isle  .... 

7  12    0 

54  13 

0 

M.  de  Coetivy. 

Platte  Isle     .... 

5  51     0 

53  11 

0 

Orient.  Navigator.O 

Maria-Louisa  Isle    .    . 

6  12    0,52  19 

0 

Idem. 

Mahe  Isle  (N.  E.  side) 

4  38    0.53  15 

0 

Idem. 

Praslinlsle    .... 

4  19    0153  26  30 

Idem. 

Chagos,  or  Diego  Garcia 

7  29    0 

70    7 

0 

Capt.     Heyirood    and 

TBS  MASCARBMHAS. 

ble    of    France    (Port 

Louis) |20    9  Z9  55    9 

15 

De     Mannevillette     and 
Flinders,  mean. 

^  A  mean  taktn  between  DeJMannevillette  and  several  English  observers, 
t  The  English  longitudes  appear  to  be  too  westerly. 
f  It  is  inhabited  by  the  captain  of  a  French  privateer  and  some  negroes, 
f  These  positions  resalt  from  the  mean  taken  between  several  English  and 
French  observations. 
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Table  of  Beographical  Positions  continued. 


XXZIT. 


Names  of  Places. 


Lat.  S. 


Long.  E. 
fromParis. 


Sources  and  Authorities. 


Bourboo  (St.  DeDis)     . 
Rodriguez  (the  oeDtre) 
Island  Camdoiy  or  Gvra- 
j«i* 

nLAVDS  or  TBI  8017THKRN 
OCBAV. 

AmsterdaiD    .    .    •    • 

Saint-Paul  .... 
Kercneleos  Land   (Capt. 

Bllgh) 

Idem  (Cape  Louis)  .  • 
Prince  Edvard't  Island 
Marion  Island  .  .  . 
Bouret  Island,  or  Cape 

CircuDicisiont  •    • 


51 
19  41 


3053    7  30I>eManneTillette. 
OeO  50    Oldem. 


16  28    057  11    0 


Frigate  La  Semillante. 


51  0)75  27    0  Orient    NaT.    Mean   of 
sereral  obserraUons.! 

42    0|75  28    Oldem. 

20  30  66  18  45|CapUitt  Cook. 
3    066    0    Oldem. 
40    035  46    Oldem. 

52  035  16    Oldem. 


54  20    0 


Tristan  d'Acunha 
oipal  Island)    • 
Gongh  Island  •    . 


(prin- 


4    3    OTTbe  Ships  Swan  and  Ot 
ter^  in  1808. 


6    9 
19    0 


Long.W. 
14  12  ' 
11  54 


0  Captain  He}rwood. 
0  Orient.  Nayigator. 


WESTBRir  ISLAVDS. 

St.  Helena  (James  Tovn) 

Idem 

Idem 

Ascension 


15  55    0| 
Idem. 
Idem. 
7  65 


7  56 

8  9 
8    3 

35 


3016  35  30A 


Idem  •  . 
Idem  .  . 
St.  Matthew 


Idem. 
Idem. 
1  53    01 


16  41 
16  19 
9  43    0 


30  Capt.  Horsburgh.} 
OMaskelyne,  in1761. 
30|RequiBite  Tables. 

great  number  of  chro- 
nometrical   obserra- 
tlons. 

ieqnisite  Tables. 
aCaille. 
Epbemerides  of  Coim- 


15  R( 


OLal 


^  It  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  sniaU  number  of  French  and  other  families. 

t  The  Oriental  Navigator^  like  most  of  the  English  writers,  apply  to  the 
Island  of  Amsterdam  what  belongs  to  the  Island  of  St.  Paul,  and  vice  vena. 
The  Requisite  Tables  give  their  names  in  their  true  and  original  sense. 

t  The  difference  of  four  degrees  of  longitude  is  too  trifling  in  this  latitude, ' 
and  in  so  strong  a  sea,  to  adroit  of  any  doubt  of  the  identity  of  this  island  with 
the  Cape  Circumcision  of  Lozier  de  Bouvet. 

I  TIm  Oriental  Navigator  asserts,  that  this  longitude,  determined  by  thirty- 
two  series  of  lunar  distances,  is  regarded  as  the  most  accurate. 

II  See  page  465. 
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AVRICA* 


XiXXtY* 


Table  of  Oeograpkical  Positions  conHnued. 


Names  of  Places. 


Lat.N. 


Long.  W. 
fromParis. 


SottrcM  and  Auibotkies. 


CAPB  TBBD  ISLAim. 

Sal  Iihuid*  N.  W.  point 

Booavitta,  (Eoglish  road- 
stead)     

Mayo,  (Eng.  road.)  .    . 

Sao-Yago,  (aachonge  o 
PortPra/a)    •    .    . 

Fuego  (the  peak)    .    . 
Braya  (western  road)  • 

St.  Nicholas,  S.  E.  point 
St.  Antonio,  N.  W.  point 


16 
15 


4  3625  10  16|Fl08rteQ,  Heywoadl 

6 


10 
025  32  19|Fleurien. 


14  53  4025  50  35|Mean.    OrienUl  Nariga^ 

tor. 
14  56  026  44  3  Idem. 
14  50  56127    5  55|Fleariear  corrected. 

Orient.  Navlg. 

16  25    0|26  3D    olCapt.  KeUor,  te. 

17  12    027  32  47  Idem. 


OANART  ISLAVDS. 

Lancerota  (Naos   Har* 

boar)      

Alegrania  (islet)  •  • 
Fortayentnm  (port  Han- 

dia)  ..... 
Lobes  (islet)  .... 
Great  Cantoj,  N.  E.  point 
Idem,  sootb  point  .  . 
Idem,  west  point  .  « 
Tenerife  (the  peak)  • 
Idem  (idem)  .... 
Idem  (idem)  .... 
Idem  (Mo^  de   Santa- 

Croa) 

Idem 

Idem 

Idem  (Orotara)  .  .  . 
Gomera  (the  port)  .  • 
Palma  (Sainte-Croix)  . 
Ferro,  or  Per  Island  (town 

of  Valrerde)  .    • 
Idem,  west  point . 


28  58 

29  25 


3015 
3015 


28  4 
28  45 
28  13 

27  45 

28  1 
28  17 

Idem. 
Idem. 


3018 


3018 


27  47 
27  44 


16  50  025  16  OCapt.  Keilor,  in  1782. 


017 

2018 

019 


16  51 

16  9 

17  6S 
56 
11 

0 
19  5 

18  48 


128  27 
Idem. 
28  28 
28  25 

5  40|19  28  0 
28  42  3020  7  Oldem. 


36 
18  33 

37 
18  65 


53    OBorda. 
51    Oldem. 

30  Idem. 

Idem. 

Oldem. 

30  Idem. 

Idem. 

Oldem. 

35  Requisite  Tables. 

Dalrymple,  by  chronome- 
ter. 
La  Peyronse. 
A.  do  flumboMt* 
OConn.des  Temps. 
OBorda. 
Idem. 


2020 
020 


17 
20 


Idem. 
0  Idem.* 


*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  Island  of  Teno  ia  placed  some  mhiutes 
too  far  to  the  east,  and  that  its  centre  is  twenty  degrees  west  of  Pari?,  or  under 
the  ancient  first  meridSam 
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TaUe  of  Ocographical  Positions,  continued. 


Names  of  Places. 


TBS  HAOBIBAS. 

Ttie  SalfEgeS)  or  Sarages 

Idem    .- 

Madeira  (Fanchal)  •    . 
Forto-Santo  .... 

TBS  ABORU. 

Pormigas  (rocks)     •    . 

St.  Maria,  S.  E.  point 
Idem,  idem  •  .  •  . 
Idem,  S.  W.  point  .  • 
St.  Minel,  E.  point  • 
Idem,  idem  .... 
Idem  (PuntaDelgada) 
Terceira  (Mount  Brasil) 
Idem,  idem  .... 
St.  George,  S.  E.  point 
Gracioia,  S.  E.  point  . 
Pico  (the  peak)  .  .  . 
Fajral;  S.  £.  point  .  . 
Idem,  Idem  .... 
Flores,  N.  point  .  . 
Idem,  idem  •  .  •  • 
Idem,  idem  .... 
Ck>ryo,  8.  point  :    .    • 


^ 


8  30118  15    OBorda. 

18    8    0  Englisli  India  Ship. 

32  3T  40|19  15  24Capt.  Flinders,  1801. 

33  3    0|l8  37  30  Conn,  des  Temps. 


37  15  5027  14  18 


36  56  47  27 


Lat.  N. 


Loog.  W 
froraParis. 


27 
28 


Idem< 
37  57  31 
37  48  10|27 

Idem. 

37  45  10 

38  38  33|29 
Idem< 

38  29    0|30 

39  0  030 
38  26  1530 
38  30  1231 

Idem.    31 


Idem. 

Idem. 

39  41  13 


26 
38 

34  18 
33 
42 

4 
32  48 
43 
10 
18 
48 

1 

12 
28 
26 
31 
23 


39  33  2933  28  30Tofino. 


Sources  and  Aathorities. 


Fienrieu  and  Tofino,  com- 
bined. 
Idem. 
45  Conn,  des  Temps. 
Flenrien,  Tofino. 


20  Idem. 
22  Conn. 


1.  des  Temps. 
30|FIeQrieu,  Tofino. 
Idem. 
29  43  40|Conn.  des  Temps. 
42|Fleariea,  Tofino. 
0  Idem. 
15  Idem. 
52  Idem. 
48  Conn,  des  Temps. 


34  Fleurieu. 
0  Sir  H.  Popbam. 
0  Tofino. 


Eim  OF  T0L17ME  ^OUBTH. 


/;^c 


\ 
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